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Editorial AS WE SEE IT 


The persistent suburbanization of the population of this 
country has long been a topic of discussion among econ- 
omists and sociologists. The 1960 census figures have not 
been published in full, but there is convincing evidence 
that the process is still proceeding with little if any 
abatement up to the present day. Many if not most of 
our largest cities show little or no population gain dur- 
ing the past decade, and without doubt if and when 
figures are finally available, it will be found that such 
growth as has occurred in the “central cities,” as they 
have been termed, has taken place largely in the outer 
fringes rather than in the older and more congested 
areas. All this contrasts with what some of us have been 
calling a population “explosion” taking place in the 
country as a whole. Such exceptions as are to be found 
to this sort of trend appear to be occurring in certain 
areas favored by retired men and women, such as Florida, 
the southwest and the southern part of the Far West. 


Another Side 

Were it not for the so-called redevelopment projects 
publicly or semi-publicly undertaken in the name of 
“slum” clearance, the relative decline in the cores of the 
older and larger cities might well be even greater. Most 
of these population shifts are commonly cited as great 
improvements. Much has been said about the social 
benefits to be had from the increased degree of home 
ownership. Of course, any such migration of peoples 
could not fail to have far reaching economic conse- 
quences. A substantial part of the better markets in re- 
cent years for various building materials and labor and 
for automobiles has often been attributed to it. Other 
consequences of somewhat less spectacular sort naturally 
have also resulted. 

There is, however, another side to this picture which 
should’ not be overlooked while the self-gratulation is 
taking place. The gain has not been without its cost, and 
the cost in many instances continues and presents prob- 
lems which are not easy of solution. One aspect of the 
less pleasing side of all this is al- (Continued on page 12) 
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Investment Bankers Association 
Holds 49th Annual Convention 


George A. Newton, a 49-year old St. Louis banker, is elected 
President of the Association. Presented to the trade group 
are numerous significant Committee and technical studies 
many of which offer policy recommendations. Guest speakers 
appearing before the organization were Henry C. Alexander; 
Gen. Elwood R. Quesada; Charles H. Percy and H. Bruce 
Palmer. Announcement is made by retiring President James 
J. Lee that the Wharton School of Finance, University of 
Pennsylvania is to make a comprehensive study of the 
investment banking industry. Texts of Committee Reports, 
speeches and other developments are to be found in this 
issue of the “Chronicle.” 


A record high attendance marked the six-day 49th 
Annual Convention of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America which elected George A. 
Newton, a Partner of G. H. Walker & Co., St. 
Louis, as its President for the 
coming year. He succeeds James 
J. Lee, Partner of W. E. Hutton 
& Co., New York City. The 
meeting was held on Novy. 27- 
Dec. 2 in the Hollywood Beach 
Hotel and The Diplomat at 
Hollywood, Florida. 


The New Five Vice-Presidents 
The Association also elected 
five Vice-Presidents, They are: 
Curtis H. Bingham, Bingham, 
Walter & Hurry, Inc., Los An- 
geles; David J. Harris, Bache 
& Co., Chicago; Thomas M. 
Johnson, The Johnson, Lane, 
Space Corporation, Savannah; 
Robert O. Shepard, elected for second consecutive 
term, Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc., Cleveland; and 
Walter H. Steel, Drexel & Co., New York. 


The New President 


After receiving his A.B. degree and a Phi Beta 
Kappa Key from the University of Colorado in 
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1933, Mr. Newton attended Harvard Law School 
where he was graduated with an LL.B. degree in 
1936. He practiced law in Chicago with MacLeish, 
Spray, Price & Underwood, 1936-1942, then served 
with the U. S. Army Air Force until 1946 when he 
joined G. H. Walker & Co. in St. Louis. He became 
a Partner in the firm the following year. 


During the past 10 years Mr. Newton has been 
active in the affairs of the IBA. He was elected a 
Vice-President and a member of the Executive 
Committee in 1959. Previously he had served on 
the following national committees: Federal Tax- 
ation, 1951-58; Group Chairmen’s, 1955-56; Chair- 
man, 1959-60: State Legislation, 1951 -53; 1956- 
58; Chairman, 1958-59. 


Mr. Newton was Governor of the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers, 1954-55, and Vice- 
Chairman, 1956. He is a Director of the Sales Exe- 
cutives Association in St. Louis. In addition to 
his admission to the Illinois Bar (1937), he is also 
a member of the Missouri Bar (1946), and is a 
member of the Chicago Bar Association and the 
Bar Association of St. Louis. 

He is an active and honored alumnus of the 
University of Colorado; served as Director of the 
U. of C. Alumni Association, 1951-1953, and as 
Director of the University’s Development Fund 
from 1954-1959 (Chairman, 1955). He was the reci- 
pient of the “C” Fob Award in 1955 and the Alumni 
Recognition Award three years later. Mr. Newton 
was named to Sports Illustrated 1957 Silver Anni- 
versary All-American Football Team. 

Mr. Newton is Treasurer for the Episcopal Dio- 
cese of Missouri and Trustee of its Investment 
Trust; he also serves his church as Director and 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, Episcopal 
Home for Children. This year he received the 
“Bishop’s Award,” Episcopal Diocese of Missouri. 

Club, Fraternity and professional association 
memberships include: Racquet Club, Noonday Club, 
and Bellerive Country Club, all of ‘St. Louis; Den- 
ver Country Club; Bould- (Continued on page 106) 
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Opportunities Untimited 
IN JAPAN 


Write for our Monthly Stock 
Digest, and our other reports 
that give you a pretty clear 
picture of the Japanese 
economy as a whole. 
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Harris-intertype 


This well known specialty com- 
pany was created in mid 1957 
through the merger of Harris- 
Seybold and Intertype Corp. To- 
day it is one 
of the largest 
companies in 
graphic arts 
equipment in- 
dustry and a 
leading man- 
ufacturer of 
offset print- 
ing presses, 
multi-color 
magazine 
presses, paper 
cutting ma- 
chines and 
lithographic 
chemicals and 
supplies and re 
type setting machines, matrices 
and parts. 

Recent acquisitions of Gates 
Radio Co. and Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Research and Develop- 
ment have given the company 
strong representation in the radio 
broadcasting equipment and elec- 
tronics fields (Microwave test 
equipment), respectively. 

Sales offices are in some 14 
principal cities in the United 
States and in Montreal and To- 
ronto, Canada. 
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Gillette Company 


Gillette is in the midst of a new 
upsurge of earning power; after 


three years of relatively stable 


income at close to the highest pre- 
vious level in 
its history, we 
expect the 
company to 
increase net to 
around $3.85. a 
share in 1960 
versus $3.34 in 
1959. For the 
first 9 months 
of 1960, sales 
increased 9% 
to $171 million 
and earnings 
jumped to 
$2.85 a share, 
18% above the 
$2.42 reported 
for the similar period of 1959. An 
extra dividend at year-end of 50¢ 
a share brought total 1960 pay- 
ment to $3 vs. $2.50 last year. Next 
year earnings may climb toward 
the $5 mark. 


The main stimulant is the “Su- 
per Blue Blade,” which provides a 
remarkably smooth shave. Though 
this new blade is priced 40% 
higher than the company’s well- 
known “Blue Blade,” initial pub- 
lic acceptance has been excellent. 
Introduced in January, it had over 
10% of the domestic blade market 
by June and by Fall had 20%. 
Costs are not materially higher 
so that profit margins may widen 
dramatically if awholesale switch- 
over of Gillette’s customers takes 
place. Blades are estimated to 
have provided about $100 million 
of Gillette’s revenues last year. 
(This was about half of total .vol- 
ume. Razors and shaving creams 


Elliot Schneider 








Distribution of Intertype prod- 
ucts is effected throughout the 
free world through subsidiaries 
and representatives. 

The company and subsidiaries 
operate plants in Cleveland (3), 
and Dayton, Ohio; Brooklyn, 
Poughkeepsie, Los Angeles, Wes- 


terly, R. I.; Quincy, Il, and 
Slough, Eng., and West Berlin, 
Germany. 


Cash is in excess of $13 million; 
assets, $56,860,000, to $16,070,000 
liabilities, or 3% to 1. 

Long-term debt is only $3,600,- 
000 and there are only 1,853,610 


shares common stock ($1 par) 
outstanding. 

Cash dividends have been paid 
since 1941. The policy has been 


conservative and frequently the 
cash payment has been augmented 
by stock dividends. 

Fiscal 1961 should earn better 
than the $3.08 per share of 
1959-60. 

Recent developments are a $1.2 
million order for Multi-color from 
Western Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Co. Color printing is a rapidly 
growing “must” with advertisers 
everywhere. 

Also just received was a $6.5 
million order for high speed 
presses of advanced design from 
Life for the company’s Cottrell 
division. 

This well known specialty com- 
pany now well diversified truly 
represents an excellent growth 
equity. The stock is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
is currently quoted at 47. 


amounted to 15%, Toni hair prep- 
arations about 26% and Paper- 
mate Pens about 6%.) 


Once introductory expenses for 
the new blade are out of the way, 
one can estimate that only a mod- 
est increase in operating costs will 
be incurred. If the company can 
convert 50% of its customers to 
the “Super Blue Blade” over the 
next several years, it will mean 
$20 million of additional revenue 
and probably not more than $2 or 
$3 million of added costs. This 
would add $1 a share to earnings 
after taxes. 

Moreover, it is quite probable 
that the new blade will expand 


: | Giillette’s share of the total razor 


market. Presently, the company 
has about 65% of the U. S. wet 
shave market (one third of shav- 
ers use electric razors) and a 
larger but undefined portion of 
that of the rest of the world. One 
can expect Gillette’s success in 
switching its own customers to 
find reflection in its ability to 
attract new business. Earnings 
would be enhanced by about 50 
cents a share if it acquires an 
additional 10% of the wet shave 
market. A similar increment 
would be obtained from cutting 
into the ranks of electric shaver 
users to the same extent. 


The estimates above are based 
on the assumption that each blade 
produces the same number of 
shaves. It may well be, however, 
that the smoother edge on the new 
blade does not hold up so well as 
formerly, though it is too early 
to say. This could mean fewer 
shaves per blade and is a factor 
that has to be taken into account 
when reckoning the company’s 
ability to switch people into the 
higher priced blade. To the extent 
they shift, a lesser number of 
shaves would have a very signifi- 
cant effect on volume. If, for ex- 
ample, one goes from five shaves 


(This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell, or 
as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any security referred to herein.) 








This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Harris - Intertype — William De- 
Wart, of John Muir & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 


Gillette Company — Elliot 
Schneider, Director, Research 
Department, D.H. Blair & Com- 
pany, New York City. (Page 2) 





per blade to four, the increase in 
blade requirements is 25%. Go 
from four shaves to three and you 
imcrease volume by a third. It is 
still far too early to measure this 
possibility with an exactness (most 
blades are bought by people who 
get between 3 and 5 shaves per 
blade) but the potential increase 
in volume on this account is prob- 
ably as large as the other factors 
put together. 


The favorable reaction to the 
mew blade is also likely to exert 
a sympathetic pull on sales of 
**Foamy,” Gillette’s shaving lather. 
Presently, the company has only 
about 15% of this market. 


Sales have grown nicely since 
Foamy was introduced a few years 
ago but it is still true that the 
great majority of men who use 
Gillette blades do not use its 
lather. The marketing people feel 
optimistic about the spillover of 
good will created by the new blade 
to the lather. 

One can, therefore, see the pos- 
sibility of a near doubling of the 
earning power of the company as 
the full effects of the new blade 
work themselves out over the next 
few years. 

The aramatic improvement in 
earnings from shaving products is 
not the only attractive feature of 
the Gillette picture. At the end 
of 1959, the company had over 
$30 million of cash available for 
expansion or acquisitions. Man- 
agement’s area of interest seems 
indicated by the attention devoted 
to Gillette Laboratories and the 
significant expansion of research 
and development expenditures in 
recent years. This subsidiary mar- 
kets Thorexin cough syrup and 
cold capsules and is being used 
as the vehicle for gathering expe- 
rience and know-how in the pro- 
prietary drug business. Gillette’s 
total penetration of the drug out- 
lets of the United States will pro- 
vide a ready marketing network 
when the company acquires addi- 
tional products. 


One such was introduced at 
World Series time. “Right Guard,” 
a spray deodorant. It has already 
found shelf space at more than 
70% of U. S. drug stores, but it is, 
of course, too early to estimate its 
effect on earnings. 


Above and beyond these factors 
which can produce sharp changes 
im the level of earning power, 
Gillette can claim honors as one 
of the great growth enterprises of 
our economy. Per share profits in 
the blade business have shown 
average annual growth of 6%-7.% 
for more than a generation. Since 
1917, when the stock was first of- 
fered to the public, average an- 
mual growth of net income has 
been at a rate of 5.7%. The ac- 
companying table shows the in- 
come record since 1939. 


This record derives from Gil- 
lette’s continuous prominence in 
the shaving field and the inherent 
strength of the growth aspects of 
its business. Every adult male is 
a potential customer. With better 
grooming an almost absolute cor- 
OUary of rising living standards 
and industrialization, Gillette has 
a market that is expanding might- 
ily. Sinee 1920, unit blade sales 
have grown at an average annual 
rate of 8.2% per annum. About 
half the shavers in the United 


_States use its products. The pro- 


Continued on page 11 
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General Business Outlook 


By Emerson P. Schmidt*, 


Director, Economic Research 


Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


The peak season for economic 
forecasting has arrived. The 
public, like wild game in the open 
season, should be on guard. This 
year econo- 
mists are 
nearlyas 
unanimous as 
last year—but 
with a differ- 
ence. Now 
their near- 
unanimity 
points down- 
ward for the 
period ahead 
—not deeply 
nor for long 
—but still 
down, This 
consensus Dr. 
could be 
wrong—soothsayers are known to 
take in one another’s washing. 
The error of direction could take 
one of three forms: (1) We might 
be close to the turning point of the 
readjustment; (2) We might go 
deeper and for longer; (3) We 
might rock along at recent levels 
with no clear trend either up or 
down. 





E. P. Schmidt 


Why Forecasting? 

If economic forecasting is so 
feeble, hesitant and tentative, why 
listen to or read what economists 
have to say? But even in the 
absence of economists, the busi- 
nessman, government and_ in- 
numerable other individuals in 
responsible positions could not 
avoid forecasting; every major 
policy decisiém isand must be 
based on an evaluation of busi- 
ness prospects in general (as 
shown in an analysis of the fore- 
casting art in the National Cha:z,- 
ber’s Business and Economic Fore- 
casting). Even when uncertain and 
in doubt, the careful economic 
weighing of the expansionist and 
contractive forces (both always 
being present) may, nevertheless, 
be of help to the policy maker. 


Even though 1960 has been 
something of a disappointment, 
actually year-ago appraisals of 
the outlook were not far off. This 
will be our best year in terms of 
total output, employment and in- 
come, even though the gains were 
far from universal. There have 
been, are, and will be soft spots, 
particularly employment and 
profits. 

The typical forecast was on the 
high side by only about 2 to 3%. 
In spite of further adjustments to 
come, 1961 as a whole, should ex- 
ceed 1960. There is at present no 
ground for sustained pessimism. 

Whether we are now in a pause, 
recession, rolling adjustment or 
high level plateau is not easily 
determined; and this is not merely 
a matter of semantics. In 25 busi- 
ness cycles in the last 106 years, 
the expansive phase averaged 212 
years; October 1960 marked 2% 
years since the most recent re- 
covery began. Many indicators 
are down. But in 1960 we'll have 
the highest GNP in history and 
even the 4th quarter will be some 
$10 billion above the same period 
of 1959, in constant prices—hardly 


what we generally think of as re- 


For many years we 
have specialized in 


Spencer 


cession. Personal income reached 
an all-time high in October (an- 
nual rate) of $409.6 billion—a rise 
of $25 billion over October, 1959. 


If the present consensus on the 
outlook turns out to be correct, 
we will be able to say that in 
GNP and other major measures, 
1959 was better than 1958; 1960 
was better than 1959 and 1961 will 
be better than this year—year-by- 
year improvement since 1958—a 
rather good over-all performance. 
Yet a number of structural shifts 
within the economy are highiy 
relevant. Let’s look at steel, for 
example. 


The Steel Strike 


The recovery which started in 
April, 1958, was marred in early 
1959 with a huge expansion and 
inventory build-up in anticipation 
of the steel strike; then, beginning 
in July, the 116-day steel strike 
caused a mild recession, a down- 
turn in GNP and in other indi- 
cators. The end of the steel strike, 
in November, 1959, stimulated an 
inventory boom, leading to over 
90% of steel capacity operation in 
early 1960; to some extent the 
current decline is a reaction to 
that boom. 


In the first quarter of this year 
total inventories increased at an 
annual rate of $11.4 billion (about 
the same amount as in the pre- 
steel strike quarter of 1959) fol- 
lowed by another rise of $5.3 bil- 
lion (annual rate) in the second 
quarter. This added mightily to 
GNP, employment and incomes. 
But in the third quarter of this 
year total inventories did not 
change and will probably decline 
in the next six months; this means 
a slackening of GNP, employment 
and incomes. Now year-to-year 
statistical comparisons, for the 
foregoing reasons, are _ largely 
meaningless, making the outlook 
appraisal relying on recent shifts 
and trends, so much more onerous 
and hazardous, for both the econ- 
omists as well as the businessman. 


While most observers would not 
attribute our present slackness en- 
tirely to the steel strike, it has 
been a major factor in the re- 
adjustment through which we are 
now passing. For a large and key 
industry to shift within § six 
months from over 90% of capacity 
to under 50% takes its toll. 


Other Pro-Contraction Factors 


There are several other factors 
which help to account for the cur- 
rent pause. Among them are 
three: the massive shift from def- 
icit to surplus in the U. S. Treas- 
ury, the failure of the money sup- 
ply to expand and our interna- 
tional balance of payment bind. 


In calendar year 1958 we had a 
U. S. Treasury cash deficit of $7.3 
billion, followed by an $8 billion 
deficit in 1959. In fiscal 1959 the 
deficit was $13.1 billion. This 
helped to shorten the 1957-58 re- 
cession. But in the first half of 
calendar 1960 the surplus was $8.2 
billion. This movement from a 
$13 billion deficit to an $8 billion 
surplus represents a shift of $21 
billion. Even in a multi-billion 


Continued on page 16 
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OBSERVATIONS... 


BY A. WILFRED MAY 











WISHFUL TAX THINKING 


As we pointed out in reviewing 
that best-selling opus, “How I 
Made $2,000,000 in the Stock Mar- 
ket,” by Nicolas Darvas, the ac- 
companying tax obligation was 
completely ignored. (cf. “ ‘How I 
Can Make a Million and a Half’ 
—By the Collector of Internal 
Revenue,” in Observations, Aug. 
25, 1960.) 

Now, with the acrobatic dancer- 
author’s and his publisher’s haul- 
ing into the courts by the State 
Attorney General, for alleged 
fictionalizing of the profit mil- 
lions, we realize the author’s ne- 
cessity for omitting all account of 
tax payment thereon. (Disclosure 
of the amount of Federal income 
tax he actually paid would 
have directly contradicted the 
actuality of the “two million dol- 
lar profit” on which it was 
supposedly leviable.” 

Irrespective of the special cir- 
cumstances of the Darvas case, 
his omission of reference to the 
tax bill, that nasty but inescapable 
inroad on gross market profit, is 
quite characteristic of the current 
spate of “how-to-make-a-fast- 
buck” literature. (As this column 
has pointed out in the case of the 
books we reviewed the past two 
weeks.) 


That Tax-Free” Exchange 
Loose allegations ascribing 


“freedom” from tax constitute 
another prevalent foible. This 
is strikingly manifested now 


in the launching of a new type 
of mutual fund, with portfolios 
composed of the securities turned 


in for exchange by the subscrib- 
ing investors. 


The process offers substantial 
and sound advantages, particu- 
larly to the large holder wno may 
be undiversifiedly “frozen.” But 
the recurrent reference to this 
routine as a “tax-free” exchange, 
is misleading; or as a medium for 
“avoiding” the accrued capital 
gains tax, completely out of order. 
(One prominent writer has even 
been misled into reporting that 
holding the newly-acquired fund 
shares for six months and one day 
will wipe out the entire capital 
gains tax obligation which may 
have accrued on the issue which 
has been turned in.) 


Postponement, Not Avoidance 


Such misconceived tax interpre- 
tations stem from a key opinion 
secured from the Treasury De- 
partment by the promoters, al- 
though it, of course, prescribes the 
original price paid for the security 
turned in, as the holder’s con- 
tinuing cost basis. Thus, this is 
one of many instances where the 
tax is merely postponed, and not 
as widely conceived, escaped. 


It is learned that even this re- 
strictive opinion, postponing the 
tax from the time of the exchange, 
may well be limited by the Treas- 
ury Department to the _ three 
funds to whom it has already been 
granted; and, pending discussion 
between the Revenue Department 
officials and eminent New York 
legal counsel, may even be ret- 
roactively rescinded from the 
three funds. The Government's 
change of mind has not been 


prompted by doubts about the 
equity of its previous permission, 
but by the excessive exploitation 
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and misconceptions disseminated 
by some of the funds’ early sellers. 


Constant Mis-Emphasis 
We would add the definitive 
point that only in the event of 
Treasury rulings that are incor- 
rect — a highly improbable oc- 
currence—can the transaction im- 
body over-all tax avoidance. 


The investing public seemingly 
engages constantly in either un- 
der- or over-emphasizing the 
impact of Uncle Sam. 


In the forefront of the under- 
emphasis category, is procedure 
stemming from the slogan “You 
never get poor taking profits.” 
Actually, this pleasant, but un- 
realistic thought leaves out of ac- 
count the impact of the capital 
gains tax, on its corroding effect 
on principal in the event of suc- 
cessively profitable transactions. 


Dollar-and-cents realism de- 
mands that every decision wheth- 
er to cash-in a paper profit should 
be tied to the calculation whether 
the stock is over-valued relative 
to the medium to which the pro- 
ceeds are to be transferred, by at 
least the amount of the tax bill. 
In other words, the quoted gross 
sales price should be first netted 
down (by up to 25% of the ac- 
crued profit) to the after-tax pro- 
ceeds. Only if this net after-tax 
figure still constitutes a lesser 
value than the cash or other se- 
curity into which the proceeds 
are to be transferred, is a sale 
justified. 


Dividends’ Illusory Tax-Freedom 


Applied to dividends also, is tax 
postponement mistaken for avoid- 
ance, Current dividend payments 
by companies which have an ac- 
cumulated deficit or a loss in the 
current year, are not taxable as 
income, But if and when the se- 
curity is sold, the proceeds are 
applied to the stockholder’s cost 
basis, and taxed at the capital 
gains rate. Thus, while the stock 
dividend benefits from the capital 
gain preferential rate with its 
complete extinction at death, the 
loosely applied “tax-free” term is 
incorrect. 

The same misuse of the “tax- 
free” concept is applied to 
stock dividends. Since the stock 
dividend is recognized (correctly ) 
by the tax statute as a mere rear- 
rangement of capital, and not cur- 
rent income, it is treated as a 
return of capital. It is therefore 
applied to the holder’s cost basis, 
again postponing but not elimi- 
nating. (during his lifetime) the 
tax liability. 


The Switch Racket 


The most glaring tax over- 
emphasis manifested now again in 
the “year-end tax period” occurs 
in the agitation to cash paper 
losses cum switching to “similar” 
issues. Pushed ever more widely 
and vigorously by brokerage 
firms from October on, such 
transactions now constitute. an 
important influence on both the 
investor’s portfolio and the mar- 
ket’s course. 

The tax-switching “literature,” 
inundating you by mail and other 
advertising media, is highly ques- 
tionable on both investment and 
realistic tax-saving grounds. 
Surely the usual companion lists 
of “tax switch suggestions,” one 
for loss-registration and the other 
for simultaneous purchase, vio- 
late the use of sound investment 
criteria. 

The selling - suggestion list 
states, or implies, that its selec- 
tions are keyed to issues which 
have suffered maximum shrinkage 
from their former highs. But in- 
vestment-wise, such lowered 
prices may very well have in- 
creased their investment value, 
both absolutely and relatively to 
other issues. In fact, some invest- 
ment advisers astutely comb for 
buying opportunities the list of 
those very issues which the tax- 
motivated investors are exces- 
sively selling. 

Even transfer to another issue 


in. the same industry does not 
preserve investment principles, 
either theoretically or, as is con- 
stantly demonstrated, by diver- 
gent market performance.* 


Revealing a state of investment 
absurdity in switch recommenda- 
tion, is the occasional use of inter- 
column horizontal arrows that 
point both ways; that is, implying 
that there is no value choice what- 
ever between the two issues sug- 
gested for interchangeability. 


A Most Material Omission 


Wholly lost sight of in switch- 
ing policy is the offset to the im- 
mediate tax advantage embodied 
in the investor’s simultaneous ac- 
quisition of an expensive lowered 
cost basis in the newly acquired 
issue. On the indispensable prem- 
ise that the switched-into issue 
will, marketwise, do at least as 
well as the liquidated issue, you 
are acquiring a new capital gains 
tax bill, from whose later pay- 
ment only your death will be 
able to save you. (At least confine 
your switching-into issues which 
you expect to hold over the long- 
term!) 

Another “minus” offset which, 
although immediately measurable, 
is usually wished away, is the ex- 
pense that is inescapably tied to 
the switch transactions. Included 
therein are the brokerage com- 
missions, state taxes, and “leak- 
age” through the market’s spread 
between the effective buy and sell 
prices. In any event, Mr. Tazx- 
Saver, be certain that your regis- 
terable capital loss is sufficient to 
yield a gross tax deduction which 
exceeds the expenses incurred by 
the switch transactions. 


Calendar Illusions 
Also to be realized, but widely 
misunderstood, is the fiction of 
calendar urgency; that is, to get 
the loss registered within the year. 
A long-term loss is in almost 





*For specific examples of divergent 
intra-industry performance, cf. “‘Outlook 
for the Steck Market—And Issues Cur- 
rently Attractive,”” by Kenneth Ward, 
the Chronicle, Dec. 8, 1960. 


all cases equally valuable to you 
tax-wise, whenever you use it. 
Even if you should have no prof- 
itable transaction to offset the 
loss registered in the postponed 
year, you will still be able to use 
the loss against your fully-taxed 
ordinary income, up to $1,000 an- 
nually in each of the succeeding 
five years. Practically the only 
case where acceleration of a los- 
ing transaction is beneficial tax- 
wise, is where a high-bracket tax- 
payer has a short-term gain 
(taxable fully as ordinary income) 
still to be wiped out. 

Don’t let your investment judg- 
ment be sabotaged by supposed 
tax advantage from the speeding- 
up of loss-registering transactions! 


F. I. C. B. Offers 
Debens. Today 


The Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks are offering today, Thurs- 
day, a new issue of approximately 
$177,000,000 3% nine-month de- 
bentures dated Jan. 3, 1961 and 
maturing Oct. 2, 1961. The deben- 
tures are priced at par. 

Proceeds from the financing 
will be used to refund $197,000,000 
440% debentures maturing Jan. 
3, 1961. The new issue is being 
offered through John T. Knox, 
Fiscal Agent and a nationwide 
selling group of recognized dealers 
in securities. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LA JOLLA, Calif. — William N. 
McGuire has been added to the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Incorporated, 
7918 Ivanhoe Ave. 


Halbert Hargrove Adds 


(Special to THe FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


LONG BEACH, Calif.—J. Ralph 
McFarland has been added to the 
staff of Halbert, Hargrove & Co., 
115 Pine Ave. 
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Brewing Earning Power 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


Bringing to light some facts on tap suggesting a more dynamic 
advance in the brewing industry in the Surging (or perhaps the 
Sudsy) Sixties. 


While this is the season of the 
year for the traditional Wassail 
Bowl, in point (or better, in pint) 
of total volume it is not rum or 
whisky, but beer that will prove 
the most popular holiday (as well 
as year ’round) animating bever- 
age. As an adult American your 
annual consumption of beer, based 
on the average, was 25.6 gallons 
in 1959. It should run a little 
higher this year. The year 1959 
hit an all-time high in malt bev- 
erages (beers and ales) with a 
total of 87,623,000 barrels in tax 
paid withdrawals from breweries. 
In case you were wondering, a 
barrel, in this industry, contains 
31 gallons. Even this huge vol- 
ume, however, represents a 
growth in consumption of only 
about 6.6% for the 1950 decade. 
This meager growth rate, stems 
from the fact that the lion’s share 
of our beer drinking is done by 
a rather restricted segment of the 
population. About 60% of all beer 
consumption is accounted for by 


the 21-40 year old age group. 
This group, due to a lower birth 
rate in the 1930s, was a relatively 


static section of our population in 
the 1950s. With the exceptionally 
high birth rates prevailing in the 
late 1940s, however, this 21-40 age 


bracket will zoom in the next 
decade. We should be guzzling 


100 million beer barrels a 
in 1970 as a result. 

Adding to this predicted heady 
gain in casual malten quaffing is 
the now complete social equality 
and acceptability of beer. Where- 
as “rushing the growler” (toting 
a small bucket of beer) used to 
be regarded as a potable (and 
portable) pastime of the plebians, 
beer is now high fashion, sought 
and served in the plushiest homes 
and most elite clubs. Moreover, 
women now drink 23% of the 
beer imbibed each year. 


Certain other facts about the 
industry may be of interest. For- 
eign competition is relatively un- 
important due to high shipping 
costs. Moreover, there is constant 
improvement taking place in the 
operating efficiency of domestic 
breweries. Bottling, packaging, 
handling, and loading for delivery 
are highly automated in most of 
the big breweries and, ahead, lies 
continuous (assembly line) brew- 
ing instead of the present batch 
process. Continuous brewing 
would achieve’ maximum effici- 
ency by virtually automatic sup- 
ply, flow and processing of the 


year 


basic raw materials going into the 
brew at various stages. 


Trend Toward Fewer and Larger 
Breweries 


Not only has plant operation 
been upgraded but there has been 
a major trend toward larger and 
more modern’ breweries. The 
small local brewery has proved 
in many instances, too inefficient 
to survive. and it has usually 
lacked advertising budget money 
to spend in competition with the 
big regionally or nationally ad- 
vertised brands. So many smaller 
companies have either fallen by 
the wayside or been merged into 
bigger organization. Illustrative of 
this trend is the fact that there 
were 461 breweries in the United 
States in 1945 and only 244 at the 
end of 1959. 


Trend Away From Draft Beer 


Another factor making for more 
profitable operation of breweries 
is the increase in packaged de- 
liveries. Years ago draft beer rep- 
resented the biggest volume. Kegs 
were delivered in the gaslight era 
on big wagons drawn by sturdy 
Clydesdale horses: and, in later 
decades, by trucks. Draft business 
required that the kegs arrive 
promptly lest the beer go stale; 
and empty kegs had to be re- 
turned to the brewery with at- 
tendant costs of handling, trans- 
port and cleaning. With more 
beer consumed at home, on pic- 
nics and boatrides, and at amuse- 
ment parks, packaged beer grew 
in popularity, first in bottles with 
a return deposit, and more re- 
cently in cans and throw-away 
stub bottles. Thus packaged beer 
today accounts for over 80% of 
total production against 50% in 
1939. Prices of packaged beers 
have remained relatively stable 
and not subjected to price wars 
which crop out occasionally in 
the hard liquor business. Further, 
a number of breweries do a fine 
job in the merchandising of pre- 
mium beers, wherein quality and 
a bit of snob appeal are helpful 
in maintaining the higher price 
level. 

From the foregoing you can 
perceive that there are a number 
of factors — rising demand, in- 
creased plant efficiency, higher- 
profit packaging, not to mention 
persuasive and sophisticated ad- 
vertising—all at work to make 
the brewing business and brewery 
stocks more attractive investment 
media. In the light of these con- 
structive developments brewery 
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shares are gaining popularity in 
the market and are getting a more 
eager sponsorship than at any 
time since the mid-1930s. Most 
of the major breweries are in a 
strong financial position, without 
burdensome debt. Most, too, have 
been able to finance their im- 
provements and modernizations, 
mainly out of depreciation charges 
and retained earnings. And, of 
special interest to investors, good 
brewery shares can now be ob- 
tained at prices representing from 
11 to 14 times indicated 1960 per 
share earnings; and some -provide 
quite generous current yields. 


Anheuser-Busch 


Probably the best known and, 
in any event, the largest American 
brewing company is Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc. This company reported 
total sales of $382,700,000 in 1959 
($296 million after state and Fed- 
eral taxes were deducted), and 
converted that business into net 
earnings equal to $2.69 on the 
4,853,300 shares of common out- 
standing (traded O-T-C). The 
present dividend is $1.40 which 
might be increased on the basis 
of expected 1960 earnings of 
about $3.10 per share. 

Anheuser-Busch, Inc. has two 
nationally known brand name 
premium products — Budweiser, 
packaged and in draft, and Mich- 
elob, sold only in draft. The huge 
St. Louis brewery has an annual 
capacity of 6 million barrels. 
Other breweries in Newark, Los 
Angeles, Tampa and Miami bring 
total capacity to about 10 million 
barrels. A post-war expansion 
program involving a total outlay 
of over $150 million has been pay- 
ing off at the cash register. Net 
income has increased in each of 
the past four years, and 1960 will 
be the best in company history. 
The stock at 37 is the quality 
equity in the business, combining 
a considerable amount of growth 
and grandeur. 


Canadian Breweries, Ltd. 


Less well known to Americans 
but actually the largest brewing 
company in the world is Canadian 
Breweries, Ltd., with annual ca- 
pacity after completion of new 
construction in 1961, of 13,100,000 
barrels. It is fourth largest sup- 
plier of beer to the American 
market and, of course, the leading 
supplier in Canada. Earnings 
should show a good increase over 
the $2.95 per share reported last 
year. We would expect around 
$3.25 for 1960 on the basis of 
which the $1.60 dividend rate 
might well be advanced another 
20 cents a share. 


Canadian Breweries, Ltd. is fa- 
mous for its Carling’s Black Label 
lager beer and its premium Carl- 
ing’s Red Cap ale. Its common 
stock is also well regarded as a 
mature dividend - paying equity 
selling at an uninflated price of 
42 on the Toronto Exchange. 


Falstaff Brewing Corp. 


Falstaff Brewing is renowned 
for its Shakespearean name, its 
nationally known popularly 
priced Falstaff beer, and its pol- 
icy of building up national dis- 
tribution by acquiring local or 
regional breweries and expanding 
sales volume in their marketing 
areas. Falstaff is further distin- 
guished in the fact that it has 
operated its plants at over 80% 
of capacity for the past decade, 
and has delivered net earnings 
which averaged 18% on stock- 
holder’s equity for the past five 
years. The stock now selling at 


37 and paying $1.20 is listed on. 


the NYSE. 


Another much smaller company, 
but one with a very lively look 
about it, is Drewrys. Essentially 
a middle-Western company it 
serves a broad area in Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin with six well ad- 
vertised brands of beers and ales. 
New management entered the 
company this year. This new 
group is eager and aggressive. It 


has diversified operations through 
purchase of a Pepsi-Cola bottling 


company serving a_ franchised 
area in Arkansas, Kansas and 
Missouri; and there is some 


thought that the company may 
shortly expand into the New Eng- 
land market. Drewrys is an ex- 
panding company with excellent 
earning power, operated with vi- 
sion and intelligence. At 30, pay- 
ing $1.60, the stock appears 
attractive for its 5.33% yield and 
its potential for growth. 

Brewing shares may not prove 
to be the dazzling performers of 
the 1960s put they now have a 
stronger tone to them, than they 
have displayed for many years. 
The dividend payers we have out- 
lined here may assist your selec- 
tion of issues that should not “go 
flat” on the market. 


Joins Mori Staff 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
GARDENA, Calif—Keikoh Kita- 
hara has joined the staff of Mori 
Securities Co., 1102 West Fifteenth 
Street. 


Now With Staats Co. 


(Special to THe FInaNncrIaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Robert P. 
Konter has become _ connected 


with William R. Staats & Co., 640 
South Spring Street, members of 
the New York and Pacific Coast 
Stock Exchanges. 
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Annual Portfolio 
Contest Winners 


The winners of the Association of 
Customers’ Brokers annual port- 
folio contest were announced at 
the organization’s Christmas din- 
ner, held Dec. 14. 


The contest, open to all mem- 
bers, consisted theoretically of 
investing $25,000 with no single 
position exceeding $5,000 on or 
before Feb. 10, 1960. The largest 
capital gains achieved by Nov. 25, 
1960, the target date, determined 
the winner. 


Hanns E. Kuehner, Laird, Bis- 
sell & Meeds, Contest Chairman, 
presented first prize to Miss Lois 
Gilbert, Smith, Barney & Co., 


whose portfolio which included 
Revlon, Anken Chemical and 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
showed an appreciation of 45%. 
Second prize went to Robert H. 
Mitchell, Jr., Abbott, Proctor & 
Paine, with a 42% capital gain. 
His choices listed Bristol Myers, 
Universal Match and Martin Co. 
Third prize was won by David 
Shorr, Harris, Upham & Co., with 
a 33% gain. Mesabi Iron and 
Anderson - Pritchard Oil Corp. 
were his features. Between Feb. 
10 and Nov. 25, the contest period, 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Stock 
Index declined by 2.71%. 


UNDERWRITERS 
of 
Natural Resource 
and 
Industrial Securities 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


BY DONALD 


D. MACKEY 











The state and municipal bond 
market has been firm during the 
past week and the bidding for the 
new issues up for sale has in most 
instances been strong. Although 
there have been relatively few 
new issues in the market, this 
is a seasonal rather than a coinci- 
dental factor. This tax exempt 
bond market improvement was to 
a large extent influenced by im- 
provement in the Treasury bond 
market as well as with sharp 
improvement in the corporate 
bond market; both these cate- 


gories had been sluggish for 
weeks. 
However, investors seem sud- 


denly to realize that yields are 
handsome enough, particularly in 
the corporate bond category, to 
warrant current purchase. This 
quite abrupt realization has in 
part been sparked by the light 
new issue calendars, both for tax 
exempt amd corporate securities. 
Moreover, the market for Treasury 
securities seers generally unclut- 
tered until the February financ- 
ing. The only Treasury financing 
scheduled before the February 
refunding is the $1.5 billion roll- 
over of bills maturing Jan. 15. 


Another factor which may have 
helped generate this sudden bond 
market improvement is the af- 
firmation of general business in- 
activity. Scant hope of an early 
business up-turn was expressei 
recently by several economists 
called to advise the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress. 
They more or less concluded that 
business activity has turned soft 
and that there are but few cur- 
rent indications of imminent re- 
covery. This situation has been 
partly evidenced by an unusually 
large supply of bank reserves 
during recent weeks. Free re- 
serves actually averaged close to 
a billion dollars a week ago and 
over half a billion for the pre- 
vious week. 

This ease of Federal funds has 
finally developed more interest in 
the Treasury bill market and, 
less directly, investor interest in 


the bond market. This confidence 
in the bond market which has 
been slower in coming than ex- 
pected by many experts, may 
likely extend into the New Year. 

Another of the motivations be- 
hind the improved bond market 
derives from a seeming improve- 
ment in the foreign balance of 
payments situation. Although our 
officials were rebuffed by West 
Germany, temporarily at least, 
London has seen fit to reduce the 
bank rate from 6% to 5%% to 
5%. This has led to a situation 
between British Treasury bills 
and U. S. Treasury bills less fa- 
vorable to the shifting of short- 
term funds to London. 

However, the pressure on the 
dollar and consequent strain in 
the bond market are not factors 
to be easily or permanently dealt 
with. Subsequent to the current 
expression of optimism empha- 
sized by these bond markets, 
there seems little to be bullish 
about over an extended period. A 
six-month projection might favor 
higher rather than lower interest 
rates, yet for the next several 
weeks municipal yields may tend 
lower. 

Yield Index Slightly Lower 


The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle’s state and municipal 
bond Index reflects a slightly 
lower yield average at this writ- 
ing. A week ago, the average 
yield was 3.25%: currently the 
yield index stands at 3.234%. This 
represents an average market 
gain of about %sths of a point. 

The Turnpike bond Index as av- 
eraged weekly by Smith, Barney & 
Company stood at a 387% yield 
average on Dec. 7, the most recent 
reporting date. This average has 
been almost constant for several 
weeks. Since Dec. 7, and particu- 
larly on Monday of this week, 
sizable gains were made by many 
of the revenue bond issues. Quo- 
tations were generally up from 
4s to 2 points. Illinois Toll High- 
way 3%4s were conspicuous in this 
respect. Gains were also recorded 
for Indiana Toll Road 3\%s: Ken- 


MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 


Galifornia (Btste)................ 


Connecticut (State) 


New Jersey Highway Auth., Gtd.__ 


New York (State) 


Pennsylvania (State)_.._._._.____ 


Vermont (State) 


New Housing Auth. (N. Y., N. Y.) 
SS 0 Se 
OS SRE. ae 
DES, SIND Sec ccen ne mcnadunn 
By NS a ee a 
I os, 
eo”, Be ee, a Se eee 2 


Rate Maturity Bid Asked 
342% 1978-1980 3.65% 3.50% 
334% 1980-1982 3.25% 3.10% 
3% 1978-1980 3.25% 3.10% 
3% 1978-1979 3.15% 3.00% 
358% 1974-1975 3.00% 2.90% 
34% 1978-1979 3.15% 3.00% 
34%% 1977-1980 3.30% 3.15% 
3%4% 1978-1980 3.70% 3.55% 
3%% 1980 3.35% 3.20% 
342% 1980 3.20% 3.05% 
3%% 1979 3.65% 3.50% 
3%% 1977 3.65% 3.50% 
3% 1980 3.60% 3.50% 


Funk, Hobbs & Hart, 





December 14, 1960 Index =3.234% 


Inc. 


are pleased to announce 


MR. WILLIAM F. PARVIN 





Formerly Partner of Austin, Hart and Parvin 


Municipal Bond Department 


with 


Has been elected a Vice-President and Manager 


FUNK, HOBBS & HART, INC. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
Notional Bank of Commerce Bidg., San Antonio, Texas 


TWX SA 11 CA 7-6215 
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tucky Turnpike 3.40s; Main Turn- 
pike 4s and Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike 3.10s. 


Recent Financing 


On Monday, Dec. 12, $2,150,000 
Boise, Idaho, Independent School 
District (1962-1980) bonds were 
awarded to the group managed 
by Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
and including White, Weld & Co., 
Hayden, Stone & Co., Boettcher 
& Co., First Security of Utah, 
N. A. and others. The bonds were 
reoffered at prices to yield from 
1.90% to 3.25%. This highly rated 
issue has met with investor in- 
terest: a balance of $860,000 re- 
mains in account. 


On Tuesday, $3,500,000 Durham 
County, North Carolina (1962- 
1984) bonds were awarded to the 
group headed by The Northern 
Trust Co. and including Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Drexel 
& Co., The Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Co., 
First National Bank of Oregon, 
and others. It is reported that this 
issue has done well. A balance of 
$1,295,000 remains. Durham, the 
county seat, is a tobaceo and tex- 
tile manufacturing center. Dur- 
ham County is one of the State’s 
wealthiest. It leads in manufac- 


turing tobacco products of all 
kinds. 

Also on Tuesday, Pinellas 
County (St. Petersburg), Fla. 


awarded $6,000,000 (1962 - 1980) 
building tax anticipation certifi- 
cates (payable solely from a 
building tax levied on all taxable 
property) to a group managed by 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. and includ- 
ing Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Shields & Co., A. C. 
Allyn & Co., R. S. Dickson & Co., 
and others. The bonds were priced 
to yield from 2.4% to 4.00%. The 
balance at this writing is 
$3,450,000. 

Another issue which came to 
market on Tuesday, involved 
$3,658,000 Wappinger, Poughkeep- 
sie, etc., New York Central School 
District No. 1 (1961-1989) bonds. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. was the 
manager of this account and 
members included Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler, George B. Gibbons & 
Co., B. J. Van Ingen & Co., First 
of Michigan Corp., F. I. Dupont 
& Co., W. H. Morton & Co,, 
Adams, McEntee & Co. The bonds 
were reoffered at prices to yield 
from 1.70% to 3.65%. At this 
writing the balance is $2,550,000. 


Tuesday’s other large new issue 
consisted of $7,000,000 Los An- 
geles County, Calif. general obli- 
gation (1962-1980) bonds. This 
issue was priced to yield from 
180% to 355% by the group 
headed by Bankers Trust Co., The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Co., Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Smith, Barney & 
Co.and others. This issue was bet- 
ter than 60% sold on reoffering. 


Week’s Big Ones 


Two important new offerings 
came to market as we went to 
press. The Public Housing Ad- 
ministration awarded $76,405,060 
of a total of $97,165,000 various 
New Housing Authority bonds to 
the combined Dealer-Bank group 
headed by Lehman Brothers & 
Co, for the dealers and the Chase 
Manhattan Bank for the banks. 
The balance of $20,760,000 of is- 
sues were awarded to various 
smaller groups, with the $13,710,- 
000 San Francisco bonds going to 
a Bank of America syndicate. 
This composite offering comprises 
25 agencies in 16 states and 
Puerto Rico and constitutes the 
30th sale of Housing bonds to date 
and brings the total of these 
bonds outstanding to over $3.1 
bi'Vion. 

The bonds just sold were scaled 
to yield from 1.50% in 1961 and 
ran out to 3.55% in 2001 for the 
highest rated names and to 3.65% 
for the lesser known issues. [t is 
expected that these issues will 
be a sellout. 

The second important issue on 
Wednesday consisted of $25,000,- 


900 State of Michigan, Detroit 
Expressway (1963-1984) revenue 
bonds. This issue was awarded 
after very close bidding at a 
3.69% interest cost to the Smith, 
Barney & Co. group. Included as 
majors in this syndicate are Leh- 
man Brothers & Co., Harriman 
Ripley & Co., and C. J. Devine 
& Co. The bonds were scaled to 
yield from 2.20% to 3.85% and 
initial investor interest is reported 
to be fair. The balance at this 
writing is $17,500,000. 


Light Volume in Immediate 
Future 
The new issue calendar now 
represents relatively little activity 
for the next several weeks. This 
situation, of course, may suddenly 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


change and likely will. At the 
moment the schedule indicates 
less than $225,000,000 in adver- 
tised new issues. Of this moderate 
total one issue, $95,000,000 State 
of California bonds, is dominant. 
There are several large negotiated 
type issues in the making men- 
tioned at one time or another in 
these columns. There are none 
close enough to market to be 
currently newsworthy. 

The street float, as indicated by 
the Blue List total of state and 
municipal offerings, is little 
changed from a week ago. Then, 
it was $383,869,200; presently it 
is $365,175,000. In view of the 
current scarcity of new issues, 
this reduction in float is 
noteworthy. 





Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations 


we list the bond issues of 


$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 


Information, where available, includes name of borrower, 
amount of issue, maturity scale, and hour at which bids 


will be opened. 


Dec. 15 (Thursday) 


Cumberland, Rhode Island________ 
Elgin Local School District, Ohio 
Huntington & Oyster Bay Central 

School District No. 2, New York 


Dec. 17 (Saturday) 


University of Nevada, Nev._____-_~- 


Dec. 19 (Monday) 


Grand Forks, North Dakota_____-_ 

Madison Township School District, 
New Jersey -_- 

EE ries ee cilsernis Seee a aie cae 


Dec. 20 (Tuesday) 


Brookhaven Central School District 

| he ey ka Se ee Sed Sa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa___-- Sorat did te 
Dover City School District, Ohio__ 
Kent County, Michigan__________ 
Ponca City, Oklahoma_-__-________ 


Dec. 21 (Wednesday) 


Bath Local School District, Ohio___ 


Jefferson County, Kentucky______ 
Ric: mond, Virginia_............__ 
State Colleges of California_______ 
Teays Valley Local Sch. Dist., Ohio 


Dec. 22 (Thursday) 


University of Indiana__..._______ 


Dec. 28 (Wednesday) 


Hartford Co. Metro. Dist., Conn. 
New Mexico 


Dec. 29 (Thursday) 


Wayne County, Michigan_________ 


Jan. 3 (Tuesday) 


Cerritos Junior College District, 
es add ch lig tencninendiaiedigiiihe: o oc 


Jan. 10 (Tuesday) 


Los Augeles Sch. Dist., Calif._.____ 
Mobile Board of Water & Sewer 

Commission, Alabama__________ 
Morgan City, Louisiana________- a 


2,250,000 1962-1981 11:09 a.m. 
1,248,000 1962-1981 Noon 
3,047,000 1961-1990 2:00 p.m. 
2,012,000 1962-1999 11:00 a.m. 
2,815,000 1963-1982 7:30 p.m. 
2,173,000 1961-1982 8:00 p.m. 
1,000,000 1962-1981 7:00 p.m. 
5,103,000 1961-1990 1:00p.m. 
STE: wedncae 10:00 a.m. 
1,876,000 1962-1983 Noon 
3,975,000 1961-1975 11:00 a.m. 
Se, © <iivnve etki 2 gin eat igo 
1,750,000 1962-1981 8:COp.m. 
1,850,000 1961-1980 1:30p.m. 
7,580,000 1962-1981 Noon 
14,173,000 1962-1998 10:00 a.m. 
Seen wwaedteieh “Siamacee 
1,715,000 1962-1999 10:00a.m 
ISIS Senn le 
8,000,000 1962-1971 2:00p.m 
1,100,000 1963-1985 11:00a.m 
2,300,000 1962-1981 9:00a.m 
SE del wate ~' -chocdes 
I 1: sieeish jetminiee: \: 5’ cadet cabai 
RED oi dn isda |. snceetipeieaiicae 


Jan. 11 (Wednesday) 


California 


95,090,000 


Jan. 12 (Thursday) 


Jackson County, Mich......-___-__ 
Livonia School District, Mich._____ 
La Crosse, Wisconsin_____-_____ ies 


Jan. 16 (Monday) 


Seattle, Was ington 


Jan. 18 (Wednesday) 


Lincoln Parish School Districts., 
Louisiana 
Pennsylvania State Public School 
Building Authority, Penn.__-____ 


Jan. 19 (Thursday) 


Vista Irrigation District, Calif.____ 


Jan. 24 (Tuesday) 


Alamance County, North Carolina 


March 8 (Wednesday) 


Los Angeles Dept. of Water and 
Power, Caelif... .. ~~... 320. 


April 3 (Monday) 


Jacksoiiville Expressway Author- 
et, FN tei seks nb Re te oe oh 


i ees 10:00 a.m. 
4,440,000 1962-1990 8:00 p.m. 
1,150,000 1962-1971 2:00 p.m. 
7,500,000 1963-1981 _____-_-- 
1,840,000 1963-1981 11:00am 
I i ee 
1,200,000 1964-1981 11:00 a.m 
1,700,000 1962-1978 _____--- 
eee a 
a 


April 4 (Tuesday) 


Los Angeles Flood Control Dist., 


15,0°0.000 


May 2 (Tuesday) 


Los Angeles Sch. Dist., Calit.._._- 


30,000,000 


oy 
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New Issues 
ew Issues December 15, 1960. 


$76,855,000 | 
New Housing Authority Bonds Ee 


The Bonds ot each issue will be secured by a first pledge of annual contributions unconditionally payable pursuant to an Annual Contributions Contract between the Public Housing Administration and the Local Public 
Agency issuing said Bonds in the opinions of bond counsel. Said annual contributions will be payable directly to the fiscal agent of said Local Public Agency in an amount which, together with other funds of the Local Public 
Agency which are actually available for such purpose, will be sufficient to pay the principal of and interest on the Bonds when due. 


The United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, solemnly pledges the faith of the United States to the payment of the 
annual contributions by the Public Housing Administration pursuant to the aforesaid Annual Contributions Contracts. 


' 


Quotation from an opinion. cated May 15, 1953, of the Attorney General of the United States. to 
The President of the United States: 


IN SUMMARY. 1 AM OF THE VIEW THAT: * * * A CONTRACT TO PAY ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS ENTERED INTO 
BY THE PHA! IN CONFORMANCE WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THE ACT’ IS VALID AND BINDING UPON THE UNITED 
STATES, AND THAT THE FAITH OF THE UNITED STATES HAS BEEN SOLEMNLY PLEDGED TO THE PAYMENT OF 
SUCH CONTRIBUTIONS IN THE SAME TERMS ITS FATTH HAS BEEN PLEDGED TO THE PAYMENT OF ITS INTEREST. 
BEARING OBLIGATIONS ° 


1 PutMic Housing Administration 2 United States Housing Act of 1937. as amended 





Interest Exempt, in the opinion of counsel to the Underwriters, from Federal Income Taxes by the provisions of the 
United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended. 


Legal Investments, in the opinion of counsel to the Underwriters, for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and certain other States, 
except that the Bonds of the Puerto Rico Agency are not legal investments for trust funds in the State of New York. 


Bonds Issued by Local Public Agencies which are located in: 














Seale 8 A. ———————————————__ Scale C ——___________ ——————- Scale D (continued) + 
S$ 5,420,000 Harrisburg, Pa. 314% due 1961-1999 $ 5,530,000 Miami, Ila. 354% due 1962-1999 $ 1,670,000 Sikeston, Mo. 354% due 1961-2000 é 
4,825,000 McKeesport, Pa. 314% due 1962-2001 9,250,000 Chicago, Ill. 35% due 1962-2001 3,405,000 Hoboken, N. J. 354% % due 1961-2000 ; 
2,625,000 Danville, Va. 3%% due 1961-1999 10,600,000 Puerto Rico 354% due 1962-2000 
— Scale Bm me 1,590,000 Union, S. C. 354% due 1961-2000 = 
$11,500,000 Kansas City, Mo. 314% due 1961-2000 —_—_—_——— Scale D-———_—_—__—__—_————_- 2,625,000 Lebanon, Tenn. 3'4% due 1962-1993 oa 
1,980,000 Watervliet, N. Y. 34% due 1961-1999 $ 1,795,000 Milledgeville, Ga. 354% due 1961-2000 1,900,000 Murfreesboro, Tenn. 354% due 1962-2001 as, 
4,595,000 Cincinnati, Ohio 314% due 1962-2001 1,325,000 Joliet, Il. 354% due 1962-2000 1,725,000 Brownsville, Texas 354% due 1961-2000 x 
1,810,000 Milwaukee, Wisc. 344% due 1961-2000 1,410,000 Glasgow, Ky. 354% due 1961-2000 1,275,000 Harrisonburg, Va. 354% due 1961-2000 = 
taal 
Maturities, Yields and Prices 
Year Scales ee ee poi TOM 2-2 ace. a Scales ene es ene Ss hte Scales ats = 
a: - Ae sscae = Om Due A B Cc D Due A B C D Due A B Cc D aS 
1961 1.50% 1.50% 1.50% 1.5097 1971 2.789 2.78% 2.18% 2.75% 1981 3.18% 3.20% 3.25% 3.30% 1991 3.50% 3.55% 3.60% 3.625% a i 
1962 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1972 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 1982 3.20 3.25 3.30 3.35 1992 3.50 3.55 3.60 3.625 An 
1963 1.99 1.90 1.90 1.90 1973 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 1983 3.25 3.30 3.35 3.40 1993 3.50 3.55 3.60 3.625 — 
1964 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 1974 2.909 2.90 2.90 2.90 1984 3.30 3.35 3.40 3.45 1994 3.50 83.55 3.60 3.625 . 
1965 2.15 2.15 215 2.15 1975 2.95 2.95 2.95 3.00 1985 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.50 oa oa . oe a - 
1966 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 1976 83.00 3.00 3.00 3.05 1986 3.35 3.40 3.45 3.50 1997 3.55 3.60 3.625 99 jn 
1967 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 1977 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.10 1987 3.40 3.45 3.50 3.55 1998 3.55 3.60 3.625 99 
1968 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 1978 3.05 3.10 3.10 3.15 1988 3.40 3.45 3.50 3.55 1999 3.55 3.60 3.625 99 
1969 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 1979 3.10 3.15 3.15 3.20 1989 3.45 3.50 3.55 3.60 2000 3.55 3.60 3.625 99 "9 
1970 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 1980 3.10 3.15 3.20 3.25 1990 3.45 3.50 3.55 3.60 2001 3.55 3.60 3.625 99 
(Accrued interest to be added) (Where the yield and the coupon are the same, the price is par) 
é 
Ihe Bonds of each issue will be callable fifteen years from their date at a call price of 104 and accrued interest, and thereafter, at the times and call prices, as stated in the Offering Prospectus. 
The Bonds are being offered, subject to award, when, as and if issued and received by us, and subject to approva/ of legality, with respect to each issue, by bond counsel to the underwriter s. The 
offering is not made hereby, but only by means of the Offering Prospectus, copies of which may be obtained from such of the undersigned and other underwriters as are registered dealers in this State. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Phelps, Fenn & Co. Lehman Brothers Goldman, Sachs & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. Shields & Company The First Boston Corporation Harriman Ripley & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
Incorporated 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Drexel & Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. Bear, Stearns & Co. 


A.C. Allyn and Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. Baxter & Company Alex. Brown & Sons Coffin a Bar Esa & Co. Gregory & Sons Ira Haupt & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
Lee Higginson Corporation F.S. Moseley & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. Reynolds & Co. L. F. Rothschild & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. 
American Securities Corporation Bacon, Stevenson & Co. A. G. Becher 8 Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. Clark, Dodge & Co. R. S. Dickson & Company First of Michigan Corporation Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co. 
Hirsch & Co. Kean, Taylor & Co. J.C. Bradford & Co. —_—‘*F. W. Craigie & Co. Francis I. duPont & Co. Eldredge & Co. Folger, Nolan, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & Co., Inc. Geo. B. Gibbons & Company Hallgarten & Co. 
E. F. Hutton & Company W.E.Hutton&Co. McDonald& Company The OhioCompany Rand & Co. Rossevelt & Cross Shearson, Hammill & Co. Stroud & Company Tucker, Anthony &R.L. Day — Chas. E. Weigold & Co. 





The Chase Manhattan Bank Bankers Trust Company Chemical Bank New York Trust Company Morgan Guaranty Trust Company The First National Bank Harris Trust and Savings Bank C.J.Devine & Co. Kidder,Peabody & Co. Salomon Bros.& Hutzler 


The Northern Trust Company Continental Illinois National Bank The Philadelphia National Bank ‘Carl M. Loch Rhoades & Co “The First National Bank of Oregon  Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 'W.. H. Morton & Co. Weeden & Co. 
Mercantile Trust Company Dick & MetleSmith  B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. Seattle-First National Bank Blair & Oo, City National | Bank & T rust Co. Dominick & Dominick Hayden, Stone & Co. The Marin Tat Compan Bache & Ca. 
Barr Brothers & Co. Fidelity Union Trust Company Industrial National Bank Laidlaw & Co. Mercantile-Safe Deposit and Trust Company The National State Bank Trust Company of Georgia Baker, Watts & Co. 
Federation Bank and Trust Company _‘First National Bank A.M. Kidder & Co., Inc. National Bank of Commerce National Bank of Westchester The Peoples National Bank Third National Bank in Nashville G. H. Walker & Co. 


J. C. Wheat & Co. Tilney and Company Tuller & Zucker 
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DEALER- 


INVESTMENT 


BROKER 
LITERATURE 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Aircrafte—Report—A. M. Kidder 
& Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available is a 
report on Barden Corp., 

Precision Bearings Inc., and New 
Hampshire Ball Bearings, Inc. 
Aluminum Industry—Review and 
forecast — Equitable Securities 
Canada Limited, 60 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 

Bank Stock Notes — Circular on 
leading New York City Banks— 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 

Capital Investment in Western 
Europe—Study—E. F. Hutton & 
Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 

Depressed Stocks—List—Courts & 
Co., 11 Marietta Street, N. W., 
Atlanta 1, Ga. Also available are 
data on Boeing Airplane, Garrett, 
Martin and North American Avia- 
tion. 

Electronic Associates, Inc. — Re- 
port — Meade & Co., 27 William 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Entertainment Companies — Dis- 
cussion in December “Investment 
Letter”—-J. R. Williston & Beane, 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Federal & State Stock Original 
Issue and Transfer Tax Rates— 
Booklet setting forth current rates 
—Registrar & Transfer Company, 
50 Church Street, New York 7, 
N. Y. 

Fire Casualty Insurance Stocks— 
Discussion of underwriting results 
as of Sept. 30, 1960—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., 17 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Gold Prices—Bulletin—Barclay & 
Crawford, 38 King Street, West 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Investment Policy for 1961— 
Analysis—Dean Witter & Co., 45 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
6, Calif. Also available is a review 
of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

Japanese Market — Review— 
Yamaichi Securities Co., of New 
York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
reviews of Toyo Rayon Co., and 
Miyaji Iron Works Co. and in the 
December “Investor’s Digest” dis- 
cussions of the Japanese Stainless 
Steel Industry, and Machine Tool 
Industry. 


Japanese Stock Market — Survey 
—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also available are analyses of 


Primary Markets In: 


Yawata Iron & Steel; Fuji Iron & 

steel; Hitachi Limited (elec- 
tronics); Kirin Breweries; Sumi- 
temo Chemical; Toyo Rayon; 
Teanenryo Oil Company; Sekisui 
Chemical Co. (plastics); Yoko- 
hama Rubber Co.; and Showa Oil 
Co. 


Low Temperature Physics— 
Memorandum — Bull & Low, 45 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


1960 Comparator — Computations 
to determine tax savings through 
investment in state and municipal 
bonds — covers tax-free bonds 
yielding from 1 to 4%2% and in- 
comes from $10,000 surtax bracket 
to over $200,000—cross-indexed— 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, Toledo Trust Building, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 

Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
son between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 20- 
year period — National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Public Utility Common Stocks— 
Comparative figures—G. A. Sax- 
ton & Co., Inc., 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Recessions and Recoveries—Study 
of Cycles to determine magnitude 
and extent—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Sea Food Industry—Review with 
particular emphasis on Van Camp 
Sea Food Co., Seapak Corp., and 
Trade Winds Co.—The Kentucky 
Company, 320 South Fifth Street, 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


Senior Investment Portfolio— Bul- 
letin—Draper Dobie & Company 


Ltd., 25 Adelaide Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Vending Machines — Report-— 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 15 Broad 


New York 5, N. Y. 

* K % 
ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc.—Analy- 
sis—Reynolds & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a memorandum on 
Systron Donner. 


Aeco Corporation — Bulletin— 
W. F. Taylor, 639 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Street, 


For financial institutions 


SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


Boston Capital Corp. 


Continental Capital Corp. 


Electronics Capital Corp. 
Electronics Int’! Capital Ltd. 
Florida Capital Corp. 
Franklin Corp. 


Greater Wash. Indt'l Inv., Inc 
Growth Capital, Inc. 


*Mid-States Business Capital Corp. 


Narragansett Capital Corp. 
Techno Fund Inc. 
Virginia Capital Corp. 


*Prospectus on Request 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-2400 
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Air Products — Discussion — in 
“Gutman Letter”’—Stearns & Co., 
72 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also in the same issue is a dis- 
cussion of Kawecki Chemical. 
Amelex Corp. — Memorandum— 
Putnam & Co., 6 Central Row, 
Hartford 4, Conn. 

American Hospital Supply Co.— 
Memorandum—Janney, Dulles & 
Battles, Inc., 1401 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

American International Bowling 
Corp. — Analysis—Schirmer, Ath- 
erton & Co., 50 Congress Street, 
Boston 3, Mass. 

Bergstrom Paper — Memorandum 
—A. G. Becker & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 120 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Ill. 

Board of American Missions of 
United Lutheran Church of Amer- 
ica—Bulletin—B. C. Ziegler and 
Company, Security Building, West 
Bend, Wis. 

Camco Ine. — Memorandum— 
Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & 
Franch, Inc., 123 South Broad St., 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 

Campbell Chibougamau Mines 
Ltd. — Analysis — Wills, Bickle & 
Company, Ltd., 44 King Street, 
West, Toronto 1, Ont., Canada. 
Canal Randolph Corp. — Analysis 
—Schweickart & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Cenco Instruments — Bulletin— 
Hill, Darlington & Grimm, 2 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Also 
available is a market review. 
Citizens & Southern National 
Bank — Analysis— Robert Garrett 
& Sons, Garrett Building, Balti- 
more 3, Md. 

Commonwealth Financial Corpo- 
ration—Follow-up report—Charles 
A. Taggart & Co., Incorporated, 
1516 Locust Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 

Commonwealth Oil Refining Com- 
pany of Puerto Rico—Review— 
Ira Faupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Daystrom, Inc.—Review—Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, 2 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Also 
available is a review of Cheme- 
tron Corporation. 

Dilbert’s Leasing & Development 
Corp.—Analysis—L. J. Termo & 
Company, Inc., 79 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Emerson Electric — Review— 
Gerald S. Colby, 31 Milk Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Also available are 
reviews of Joy Manufacturing aud 
Universal Oil. 

Falconbridge Nickel Mines— 
Memorandum—John M. Easson & 
Co., Limited, 217 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

First National Stores—Review— 
Boenning & Co., 1529 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. Also in the 
same circular are data on Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 


Florida Power & Light—Memo- 
randum—oOrvis Brothers & Co., 15 
Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available are memoranda on 
Texas Utilities, Illinois Power and 
Niagara Mohawk Power. 


Geco Mines Limited — Review— 
James Richardson & Sons, Inc., 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


General Atronics —- Memorandum 
—Harrison & Co., 123 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


General Cable Corp.—Analysis— 
Halle & Stieglitz, 52 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


General Electric Co.—Discussion 
in current “Business Review”— 
J. A. Hogle & Co., 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also in the 
same issue are reviews of Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Na- 
tional Gypsum Co., Owens Illinois 
Glass Co., Tucson Gas, Electric 


Light & Power Co., Walgreen Co. 


and reports on American Smelting 
& Refining Co., Rexall Drug & 
Chemical Co. and Union Bag 
Camp Paper Corp. 


General Instrument — Memo- 
randum—Federman, Stonehill & 
Co., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, 
New York. 


General Precision — Survey— 
Shields & Company, 44 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y. 


General Steel Castings Corp.— 
Analysis — Hornblower & Weeks, 
40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Goulds Pumps — Memorandum— 
Cronin & Company, Granite Bldg., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Grolier Incorporated — Report — 
The Milwaukee Company, 207 
East Michigan Street, Milwaukee 
2, Wisconsin. 


Grumman Aijrcraft Engineering 
Corp.—Review in December “ABC 
Investment Letter’”—Amott, Baker 
& Co., Incorporated, 150 Broad- 
way, New York 38, N. Y. Also in 
the same issue are data on Chese- 
brough Pond’s, Grolier Incorpo- 
rated, West Coast Telephone Co. 

Hallicrafters Co.—Analysis—Wil- 
liam R. Staats & Co., 640 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


Harvest Brand, Inc. — Report—S. 
D. Fuller & Co., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Harvey Corporation — Report — 
Blaha & Co., Inc., 29-28 Forty- 
First Avenue, Long Island City 
New York. 

Heyden Newport Chemical Cor- 
poration — Analysis — Bruns, 
Nordeman & Co., 115 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Heyden Newport Chemical Corp. 
—Memorandum—R. W. Pressprich 
& Co., 48 Wall Street, New York 
5, New York. 

Hitachi Ltd. — Analysis — Daiwa 
Securities Co,, Ltd., 149 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
are analyses of Mitsui Bussan 
Kaisha, Ltd., Nippon Light Metal 
Co., Ltd., Taisei Construction Co., 
Ltd., Kawasaki Steel Corporation, 
Nippon Musical Instruments Mfg. 
Co., and Fuji Iron & Steel Co., 
Ltd. 

Huyck Corp.—Analysis—Blair & 
Co. Incorporated, 20 Broad Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


International Resistance Company 
—Bulletin—De Witt Conklin Or- 
ganization, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company—Analysis—Evans 
& Co. Incorporated, 300 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. 

R. H. Macy & Co. — Analysis — 
Dreyfus & Co., 2 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available is an 
analysis of McDonnell Aijircraft 
Corporation. 

Midwestern Financial Corp.— 
Memorandum—Boettcher & Com- 
pany, 828 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Permanente Cement—Review—L. 
F. Rothschild & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Phillips Petroleum Company—Re- 
view—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., 42 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available are reviews 


Trading 
Retail Di 


Thursday, December 15, 1960 


of Great Northern Paper Co. and 
Fruehauf Trailer. 


Pillsbury Company — Review — 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available 
is a review of Worthington Cor- 
poration. 


Polytronics Laboratories, Inc. — 
Bulletin—T. M. Kirsch Company, 
52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas 
— Analysis — Dallas Union Secu- 
rities Co., Inc., Adolphus Tower, 
Dallas 2, Texas. Also available is 
a memorandum on Southland Life 
Insurance Co. 


S. K. F. (Swedish Ball Bearing 
Co.)—Analysis—W. E. Hutton & 
Co,, 14 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is an analy- 
sis of Time, Inc. and a study of 
Gold and the Imbalance in the 
Balance of International Pa y- 
ments. 

Sav-A-Stop Inc.—Memorandum— 
Pistell, Crow Inc., 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Standard Oil of California—Mem- 
orandum—A,. C. Allyn & Co., 122 


1, South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 


Illinois. 

Stokely-Van Camp—Data—Pur- 
cell & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Temperature Engineering—Anal- 
ysis— Cowen & Co., 45 Wall 
Street, New York 5; N. Y. 


Union Bank Story — Comprehen- 
sive study of Union Bank of Los 
Angeles—Stern, Frank, Meyer & 
Fox, Union Bank Building, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 

Union Sugar Company—Analysis 
—Kalb, Voorhis & Co., 27 William 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a study of the market 
outlook. 

F. W. Woolworth & Co.—Analysis 
—H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
is an analysis of Kansas Power & 
Light Company. 

Worthington — Memorandum — 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Joins Williston Beane 
(Special to THe Financia. CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill. — Jay M. Wasser- 
man has become associated with 
J. R. Williston & Beane, 208 South 
La Salle St. He was formerly with 

Hornblower & Weeks. 


Blyth Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, Oreg. — Loren L. 
Wyss has been added to the staff 
of Blyth & Co., Inc., Pacific Bldg. 


Now With Hagen Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Oreg. — Harry G. 
Tuttle, Jr. is now affiliated with 
E. I. Hagen & Co., Inc., American 
Bank Building. 
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Our Reporter on 
Governments 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











There is evidently a growing 
opinion in the capital market that 
quotations of fixed income bear- 
ing obligations will continue to 
improve because that pattern of 
long-term interest rates should 
move in the direction that will be 
favorable to these securities. It 
is believed in some quarters of 
the financial district that the capi- 
tal market rates will tend to go 
lower with the passage of time. 
This should help the flotation of 
bonds which would in turn be 
beneficial to the recovery of the 
economy. 

Short-term rates seem to have 
gone about as low as they are 
going to go for the time being, 
but the money market will have 
to await the New Year before 
there will be positive proof of 
this. In spite of the interest that 
has developed in short-term is- 
sues, thereis still a good overall 
demand for selected intermediate- 
term obligations, much of which 
is now coming from those who 
were formerly interested in equi- 
ties. 


Strength in Non-Federal Bonds 


The demand for fixed income 
bearing obligations has been on 
the incline for a period of time, 
but the break-out into the open 
evidently came last week. Qucta- 
tions of all bonds, which include 
corporates, tax-exempts, as well 
as Governments, moved ahead on 
an institutional interest which was 
prominent in all of these securi- 
ties, with the largest volume be- 
ing in the non-Federal issues. 


It has been very definitely 
proved that buyers of bonds had 
been getting the better of the re- 
cent new issue flotations by wait- 
ing until stale syndicates were 
dissolved and these offerings were 
down in price to levels that were 
to their liking. This course of 
watchful waiting also paid off in 
another way as far as the new 
offerings were concerned since it 
brought the original offering 
prices down to levels that made 
some of them sell out on the days 
they were bid for. This seemed 
to break the log jam because, not 
only were the obligations which 
had gone substantially below the 
flotation prices bid up sharply, 
but also the longer outstanding 
issues were bought by these in- 
stitutional investors. 


There had been considerable 
question as to whether or not the 
offerings of non-Federal securi- 
ties were not being made a little 
too fast and at prices which made 
them unattractive to buyers of 
bonds. The supply is still on the 
ample side, but as an offset to 
this it appears as though there 
has not been too much in the way 
of anticipation buying of these 
bonds so that yields of these se- 
curities can still move down. It 
is believed that many institutional 
investors will continue to put 
funds into bonds, instead of com- 
mon stocks, because of the better 
return which is obtainable in 
fixed income bearing securities. 


Governments Firmer 


The longer end of the Govern- 
ment list has also come in for at- 
tention because not a few of these 
bonds are selling at levels which 
are attractive to institutional in- 
vestors. The buying of Govern- 
ment bonds has been pretty much 
on the professional side, which 
means that quotations have been 
moved about very readily with- 


out meaning very much. 
Recently, however, there has 

been buying in these bonds by 

those-who are known as the put- 


away type of investor. These 
commitments at the start were not 
large but they have been increas- 
ing in size of late. These pur- 
chases, along with the thin market 
which exists in many of the long 
Government bonds, most likely 
means that these obligations will 


continue to improve market-wise 
as they find permanent homes in 
portfolios of investors. 

The trend of the economy is 
going to dictate in no small meas- 


ure the future course of interest 
rates in spite of the limitations 
that may be put on them by the 


international position of the dol- 
lar. It is more evident with the 
passage of time that world co- 
operation among the free nations 
in the field of international fi- 
nance will do much to improve 
the position of the dollar. The lat- 
est, and second, reduction in the 
British Bank rate from 5%% to 


5% is apparently evidence of such 
a development. 
The money and capital markets 


seem to be reflecting the demand 
which has come into them be- 
cause of funds that would ordi- 
narily be used for expansion and 
inventory purposes. They are 
now being put to work in selected 
short-term and distant maturities 
of Governments, as well as non- 
Federal obligations. 
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With Hornblower & Weeks 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—John 
H. White, Jr. is now connected 
with Hornblower & Weeks. 


With Electronics Sec. 


(Special to Tur FrnanciaAL CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Kenneth 
R. Allen has become associated 
with Electronics Security Corp., 
3424 East Lake Street. 








NEW ISSUE 


$25,000,000 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Detroit Expressway Bonds—Series II 
To mature each March 1, as shown below 


To be dated January 1, 1961 


Coupon Bonds in the denomination of $1,000, registrable as to principal only. Principal and semi-annual interest (March 1 and 


September 1, first coupon payment date September 1, 


New York, New York; 


statutes, regulations 


or in Chicago, Illinois. 





and court decisions 


December 15, 1960 


1961) payable in Detroit, Michigan; 


Bonds maturing in the years 1983 and 1984 shall be subject to redemption at the option of the State Highway Com- 

missioner on any interest payment date on or after March 1, 1974, in the inverse order of maturity, the Bonds within 

any maturity to be selected by lot, at 103% if called on March 1, 1974, and decreasing said redemption price by 

1/4, of 1% on March 1 of each year thereafter. 

Exempt from any and all taxation in the State of Michigan or any taxing authority within the State 
Interest Exempt, in the opinion of Bond Counsel, from Federal Income Taxes under existing 





The Bonds are to be issued under the provisions of Act 51, Public Acts of Michigan, 1951, as amended, and pursuant 
to the provisions of a contract entered into under the provisions of Section 18(d) of said Act between the State 
Highway Commissioner, the Board of County Road Commissioners of the County of Wayne, Michigan, and the City 
of Detroit, Michigan, for the purpose of paying part of the cost of constructing and coe hew expressways in the 
City of Detroit specified in said contract. These Bonds, together with the outstanding Bonds and remaining total 
authorized issue, in the opinion of Bond Counsel, will not be general obligations of the State of Michigan, but will be 
payable solely out of the proceeds of annual payments to be made by the State Highway Commissioner, the Board of 
County Road Commissioners of the County of Wayne, Michigan, and the City of Detroit, Michigan to the fiscal agent 
of the parties, pursuant to the aforementioned contract from their respective allocations and appropriations under 
the provisions of State law from the Motor Vehicle Highway Fund, being a special fund in the State Treasury into 
which, after deducting expenses of collection, the — of taxes imposed by State law - gasoline or other motor 
fuels and motor vehicles registered in the State of Michigan are required to be deposited. 


AMOUNTS, MATURITIES, COUPON RATES AND YIELDS OR PRICES 


Coupon Price to Coupon Price or Coupon Price or 





Amount Due Rate Yield Amount Due Rate “Yield Amount Due Rate Yield 
$2,185,000 1963 5% 2.20% $ 905,000 1970 314% 3.20% $1,235,000 1978 314% 3.70% 
715,000 1964 § 2.40 940,000 1971 314 3.30 1,285,000 1979 33, 100 


3.40 1,335,000 1980 33, 100 
1,390,000 1981 33, 3.80 
1,445,000 1982 33/4, 3.80 
1,505,000 1983 33/4, 3.85 
1,560,000 1984 33/4, 3.85 


975,000 1972 314 
1,015,000 1973 314 3.45 
1,055,000 1974 314 100 
1,100,000 1975 314 3.55 
1,145,000 1976 314 3.60 
1,190,000 1977 314 3.65 

(Accrued interest to be added) 


740,000 1965 5 2.60 
770,000 1966 § 2.80 
805,000 1967 5 2.90 
835,000 1968 414 3.00 
870,000 1969 314 3.10 


These Bonds ave offered when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to the approval 
of legality by Messrs. Miller, Canfield, Paddock and Stone, Detroit, Michigan. 


Offering of these Bonds is made only by the Offering Circular, copies of which may be obtained in any State from such 
of the undersigned as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Smith, Barney & Co. Lehman Brothers Drexel & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
C. J. Devine & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
ted 


Incorpora 
White, Weld &Co. Bear, Stearns &Co. A.G.Becker&Co. Blair&Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated 
Lee Higginson Corporation F. S. Moseley & Co. _L. F. Rothschild & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
F. S. Smithers & Co. Weeden & Co. Hallgarten & Co. Hirsch & Co. § W.H. Morton & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Adams, McEntee & Co. Bacon, Whipple & Co. Blunt Ellis & Simmons Coffin & Burr Eldredge & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 
Gregory & Sons E. F. Hutton & Company Kean, Taylor & Co. Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. 
Rand & Co. Roosevelt & Cross Stroud & Company Julien Collins & Company 
Incorporated Incorporated 
William Blair & Company The Illinois Company McDonald & Company  G. H. Walker & Co. 
Incorporated 
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New Administration faces 


Major Prote 


ctionist Fight 


By Hon. Jacob K. Javits*, United States Senator (R.-N. Y.) 


Can we avoid the recurrence of “old fashioned” protectionism seen 
coming to a head by the adoption of alternative methods to rectify 
our balance of payments deficif? Senator Javits’ affirmative reply 
to his question constitutes a set ot specifics he recommends to the 
new Administration. We should, he says, increase our exports by 
15%, or $3 billion per year, and he would expand our export credit 
guaranty program, trade fairs, services and facilities required by 
our exporters to do this. Moreover, he favors passage of the Boggs 
Bill to encourage investments ‘to less-developed areas; explains his 
bill to aid businesses injured by foreign imports; and proposes a 
program to sell America to foreign tourists. Outlined are the harms 
believed likely to occur were we to cut imports, to recall our mili- 
tary forces, to reduce tourism abroad, to render ineffectual our 
mutual security program and foreign aid. 


A major struggle is shaping up 
over protectionism in the foreign 
economic policy of the U. S. in 
the new Administration. By pro- 
tectionism I 
mean an old- 
fashioned tar- 
iff and quota 
wall to keep 
out imports 
com petitive 
with domestic 
production. 
The outcome 
of this strug- 
gle will de- 
cisively affect 
the prestige 
of the U. S. 
abroad in a 
way even the 
two Presiden- 
tial contenders in the last cam- 
paign hardly imagined—whether 
we can right the adverse imbal- 
ance in our international pay- 
ments; whether our capability to 
win in partnership with the other 
free world nations the “cold 
war”: and whether the require- 
ments of U. S. peace leadership 
can for practical purposes be 
placed first before domestic, sec- 
tional or individual interests. 

I am convinced that we can and 
should round out the U. S. tariff 
and quota structure as adminis- 
tered by the President, with the 
advice of the Tariff Commission 
and under the supervision of Con- 
gress, to give the President in- 
creased authority to safeguard 
reasonably U. S. business and 
labor. I am convinced also that 
we must expand our exports and 
that the decade of the 60s will 
be characterized by the trade 
struggle with the Communist 
bloc led by the Soviet Union. 
What I believe the American 
people must guard against is be- 
ing rushed or propagandized into 
an old-fashioned protectionism 
which will place the whole free 


world in jeopardy, bring about 
dangerous trade retaliation against 
us even by our friends and allies, 


Sen Jacob K. Javits 





give the Soviet Union and the 
Communist bloc an advantage in 
the less developed countries which 
could prove decisive and mate- 
rially retard the economic and so- 
cial development of these coun- 
tries, and jeopardize seriously our 
own economy at home. 

It is my intention to sound the 
warning early, for old-fashioned 
protectionism, like isolationism, 
must be ruled out as part of our 
policy during the grim “cold war.” 
Yet, the signs that an old-fash- 
ioned protectionist drive is in the 
making is clear, and it is essential 
that all economic interests make 
themselves heard now-——those con- 
cerned with peace and those con- 
cerned with exports, as well as 
those who believe themselves 
harmed by certain imports— 
otherwise we can retrograde dan- 
gerously in our policy. 

The signs of danger are every- 
where: the intensification of the 
pressures for additional protec- 
tionist measures is apparent in the 
records of the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. In the last five years, 
written briefs from firms, trade 
associations and labor unions op- 
posing tariff reductions jumped 
171%. Those requesting increases 
in U. S. tariffs increased by 340% 
during the same period. Then in 
late September at the Southern 
Governors’ Conference, the 16 
Governors representing an area 
once famed for its consistent sup- 
port of free trade measures, 
adopted a resolution embracing 
protectionist proposals to estab- 
lish import quotas for several in- 
dustries, to prevent further tariff 
reductions through reciprocal ne- 
gotiations affecting certain indu;- 
tries, and urging a Congressional 
investigation of our entire reciv- 
rocal trade program. Also there 
are individual drives for protec- 
tive acuotas or tariffs in a num- 
ber of key industries, like certain 
types of textiles, chemicals and 


fabricated metals. 
The objective of all of these 
drives is to drastically reduce our 
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imports, yet this is happening at 
tne very moment in our hiscvory 
when there is heavy employment 
and a heavy economic stake in 
our exports and when the U. S. 
needs to continue its deveiopment 
of an economic policy realiscically 
adapted to the tree worids needs 
and those of the newly deveioping 
nations in it. A red light on our 
national control board is the se- 
rious imbalance of our interna- 
tional payments, with the outflow 
of doliars expected to exceed in- 
flow by over $4 billion for 1960, 
culminating an estimated $10 bil- 
lion adverse balance in our inter- 
national payments in the last ten 
years. 


Import Limits Hurt Exports 


There is general agreement that 
the primary way to deal with this 
imbalance is through increasing 
exports, yet we know that what 
we take in imports will have a 
decisive effect on what we can 
sell in exports. If we needed any 
reminder of this, there is the re- 
taliatory power of the new trad- 
ing blocs in free Europe which 
give us on the one hand, if we 
continue our present trade policy, 
the promise of new and greater 
markets for our exports (they in- 
creased by over 50% to these 
areas in the first quarter of 1960 
as against a less than 20% in- 
crease of our imports from them 
in the same period), and on the 
other, a more effective means for 
organized retaliation if we dis- 
criminate against their exports to 
us. At one and the same time we 
are now engaged in the establish- 
ment with these same nations of 
the Organization for Economic 
Cocrdination and Development to 
coordinate and increase our ef- 
forts in aid to the less developed 
areas so essential to peace and 
the success of freedom in the 
world, and to settle trade prob- 
lems, but suecess in a protection- 
ist drive in the next two months 
could see the collapse of all these 
efforts and the U. S. driven to- 
ward an economic isolationism 
just as devastating as political 
isolationism. 

Another vital factor is the Com- 
munist challenge, for the Commu- 
nists, through state trading, are 
in a position to take many of the 
products we now import off the 
hands of our supplier nations if 
we do not do so. Khrushchev said 
in 1955: “We value trade least for 
economic reasons and most for 
political purposes.” He has. in- 
deed, declared war upon us “. .. 
in the peaceful field of trade. We 
declare a war we will win over 
the U.S. The threat to the U. S. 
is not the ICBM but in the field 
of peaceful production. We are 
relentless in this and it will prove 
the superiority of our system.” 
The Communist bloc trade with 
41 nations in the less developed 
areas of the free world has more 
than dovbled between 1954 and 
1958; and by the middle -of this 
vear, 1960, it will have doubled 
its trade and payments agreements 
with free world nations. Indeed, 
Soviet bloc trade expansion with 
the free world nearly doubled in 
the last six years, while our share 
remained, though much greater 
in size, generally stable. 


In the development of the less 


developed areas, trade is very 
often far. more important than 
aid, and if adverse, can nullify 
and.cancel out aid in a very short 
time. For example. in 1959 U. S. 
imports of 27 products from the 
20 other American republics sub- 
ject to tariff or auota re-trictions 
provided them with dollar ex- 
change three times greater than 
U. S. government credits to them 
and 10 times greater than U. S. 
government grants to them. 


To stem the worrisome uncer- 
tainty about what else the U. S. 
may do in the next few months 
to correct its imbalance of pay- 
ments, the new Administration 
and the Congress must work: to- 
gether in the implementation of 
a variety of measures affecting 
U. S. exports and imports. Fach 
of these steps must clearly dem- 


onstrate that our foreign economic 
policy 1s tied neither to the 19:h 
century concepts of “protection- 
ism” nor, for that matter, to free 
trade, but is one based on ltUtie 
economic realities of a free world 
economy in which a great expan- 
sion in the trade of its member 
Lavi0lis iS Muiuaily advantageous 
For our own sake, we musc dis- 
pel any illusions abroad that we 
mey resort to drastic remedies 
such as recalling necessary mili- 
tary forces from abroad, cutting 
U. S. imports or the amounts our 
tourists can spend by some $4 
billion annually, or cutting ap- 
propriations for Mutual Security 
and technical assistance programs 
to the point of real inadequacy 
in an effort to eliminate the ex- 
pected $4 billion international 
payments deficit. 


Advocates Three-Pronged Attack 


Afier what happened at Bonn 
recently, we cannot assume that 
we alone can write the ticket on 
how to redress this adverse bal- 
ance of payments. First, the new 
Administration should back the 
major task before the Congress, 
the enactment of new national 
trade policy legislation, which 
should have as its short range 
target, the expansion of U. S. ex- 
ports by some 15% or $3 billion 
a year. Second, the new Admin- 
istration should lend its support 
to the establishment of the OECD 
and to having the U. S. join it. 
Third, the new Administration 
should direct its attention to the 
additional administrative steps 
and laws required to stimulate at 
least a 25% increase in tourist 
travel to the U. S. by foreign 
visitors—again which would mean 
a return of some $250 million an- 
nually. 

Such a three-pronged attack on 
our dollar imbalance: requires 
strong bi-partisan initiative and 
support, but its implementation 
could result in reducing our %4 
billion international payments 
deficit to manageable proportions 
—at least reduce it to the same 
$1 billion or less that it was from 
1950 to 1958—in a relatively short 
time. 

The maintenance of U. S. eco- 
nomic leadership in the free 
world is at stake and Congress 
has its work cut out for it in the 
coming months. First, to stimu- 
late U. S. exports, now at the rec- 
ord level of some $19 billion a 
year, we must key such expan- 
sion to ‘the extension of export 
credit guaranties against commer- 
cial risks which might be in- 
curred by U. S. businessmen seek- 
ing to increase or initiate exports. 
The Export-Import Bank, which 
under a directive from President 
Eisenhower last spring has been 
stepping up its program to insure 
against political risks, or a U. S. 
government initiated corporation, 
should undertake this new pro- 
gram. We have become the world’s 
largest single exporter with more 
than a 17% share of world exports 
during the past decade without 
this additional stimulus—and in 
competition with foreign business- 
men whose governments have 
backed them ‘with such commer- 
cial risk guarantees for the past 
40 years. Shovld such a program 
bring us uv to their level with 
between 5% and 15% of all ex- 
ports insured by the government 
against commercial and political 
risks, it would mean that many 
new American firms, large and 
small, were seeking to increace 
their earnings ‘through exports 
while established exvorters were 
further exnanding sales. With it, 
the average American busines; 
would find itself in a stronger 
competitive position in everv 
imvortant foreien market ard 
will he able to extend more easily 
the long-term credits now needed 
in many foreign ‘markets. 


Government and private grouns 
must step up and better co-ordi- 


nate services and facilities re- 
quired by U. S. exporters, with 
special attention to the situation 
of the small businessman who in 
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the U. S. plays too small a role in 
foreign trade. 

An ever-increasing number of 
trade fairs is a program requiring 
the immediate atiention of the 
next Administration and its Com- 
merce Department, so that the 
impressive start made by the 
Eisenhower Administration can be 
built upon for the benefit of in- 
creased sales abroad. 


Favors the Boggs Bill 


Further essential elements in 
the comprehensive export legisla- 
tion include providing incentives 
through tax treatment for in- 
creased U. S. private investment 
in the developing areas inhabited 
by some one billicn people whose 
average living standards are de- 
plorably low. The establishment 
of Foreign Business Corporations 
in less developed nations with a 
system of tax deferrals on their 
profits so long as the income is 
re-invested in the same kind of 
area was the basis of the bill in- 
troduced by Rep. Hale Boggs and 
passed by the House but not acted 
upon by the Senate last year. In 
1961, Congress should pass such 
legislation and also a “cross in- 
vestment” provision whereby pay- 
ment of taxes on profits from all 
overseas investments is deferred 
so long as these same earnings are 
re-invested in less developed 
areas. Such a move could make 
available some $700 million an- 
nually in additional investment 
for Latin America, Africa, South 
and Southeast Asia, and the Mid- 
dle East. 

Such legislation would attract 
private capital into the very areas 
where U. S. and free world eco- 
nomic aid is directed, thus short- 
ening the time it will take to 
reach basic development objec- 
tives and helping us accomplish 
the most with our limited dollar 
resources. In addition to capital 
investment abroad, increased U. S. 
investment in terms of goods, ma~- 
chinery and technical services 
would also be stimulated by such 
Congressional action, and here I 
believe it is a reasonable estimate 
that such investment would show 
an earning capacity of between 
$200 and $300 million annually. 


Would Aid Those Injured by 
Imports 


The core of an effective trade 
policy is legislation offering 
needed assistance to U. S. inter- 
ests injured by foreign imports. 
Early in the 1961 session of Con- 
gress, I plan to introduce a Na- 
tional Trade Policy Act, major 
trade legislation aimed at dealing 
fairly with businesses injured by 
foreign imports: 

(a) The Federal Government 
would be able to extend loans and 
allow tax incentives to businesses, 
extend technical and financial as- 
sistance to communities, and pro- 
vide retraining and _ relocation 
assistance to workers (as well as 
added unemployment payments 
and liberalized old age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits), when- 
ever they are found eligible un- 
der the provisions of this legis- 
lation. 


(b) The President’s decision to 
extend assistance would not de- 
pend on a finding by the Tariff 
Commission that imports are 
threatening or causing serious in- 
jury to a domestic industry—the 
present “escape clause” formula. 
Thus, even if an industry is meet- 
ing import competition but to do 
so must lay off workers, or relo- 
cate and consolidate its opera- 
tions, or invest large amounts of 
capital which one or more of its 
members cannot raise, the work- 
ers, communities, and businesses 
adversely affected by this change- 
over will be eligible for assistance. 

(c) The President would be au- 
thorized to provide tariff or quota 
protection to a domestic industry, 
upon recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission, but at the 
same time may provide for a 
gradual reduction of such addi- 
tional protective measures over a 
period not to exceed 7 years if 


loan and other assistance is ex- 
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tended to workers and owners 
in eligible parts of the affected 
industry. 

(d) The President would be au- 
thorized to extend the same kind 
of protection, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission, and 
the same kind of assistance which 
I have described to industries or 
component parts of industries 
which because they have not been 
the subject of any reciprocal trade 
tariff concessions are not eligible 
for relief under the escape clause 
or peril point procedures. 

Finally, the U. S. “export” we 
so often overlook when first 
glancing at our record of foreign 
earnings is foreign tourist travel 
in the U. S. Foreign travel by 
Americans is expected to amount 
to more than $2.5 billion in 1960— 
representing really a U. S. “im- 
port” since these dollars go for 
goods and_ services paid for 
abroad. It would be ironic if at 
the very time that many foreign 
nations, no longer plagued by a 
serious dollar shortage, are great- 
ly reducing or eliminating entire- 
ly restrictions on the amount of 
money their nationals can take 
out of the country for tourist 
travel, the U. S. should now re- 
verse the situation by clamping on 
the same kind of foreign travel 
restrictions against Americans to 
help correct the dollar imbalance. 
And yet, the situation might de- 
teriorate to that point. 


Encouraging Tourism to the U.S.A. 


We need a U. S. Office of Inter- 
national Travel to help “sell” 
America to the foreign tourist, 
and I urge the new Administra- 
tion to support the enactment of 
a law to establish one. Such a bill 
passed the Senate in 19860 and 
died in the House. Today, the 
U. S. is the only major power in 
the world which does not have a 
government travel office, al- 
though 32 foreign governments 
maintain travel bureaus in the 
U. S., with the little island of 
Nassau spending some $2 million 
annually to publicize its tourist 
attractions. Increased foreign 
tourism, in reality, is one of the 
most obvious and most desirable 
methods of improving our balance 
of payments picture. 


*An address by Senator Javits before 
the Annual Dinner of the Investment 
Association of New York, New York City, 
December 6, 1960. 


Pistell, Crow 
Names 3 V.-Ps. 


Gerard L. Regard, K. Phillip 
Dresdner and John W. Hamilton 
have been elected Vice-Presidents 
of Pistell, Crow, Inc., 50 Broad- 
way, New York City, member of 
the American Stock Exchange, it 
has been announced. 

Mr. Regard, who was formerly 
Vice-President and national sales 
manager for Texas Fund of Hous- 
ton, Texas, will be Vice-President 
in charge of dealer relations for 
Pistell, Crow, Inc. Mr. Dresdner, 
formely syndicate manager for 
J. R. Williston & Beane, will be 
Vice-President in charge of the 
firm’s syndicate department. Mr. 
Hamilton, previously associated 
with Lehman Brothers, will be 
Vice-President in charge of sales. 


Courts & Co. Will 
AdmitNewPartner 


CHARLESTON, S. C.—On Jan. 1 
Courts & Co. will admit Thomas 
R. Bennett to partnership. Mr. 
Bennett will make his headquar- 
ters at the firm’s Charleston of- 
fice, 18 Broad Street. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Adds 


(Special to Tae FrnaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—James W. Hard- 
esty is now with Dempsey-Tegeler 
& Co., 1000 Locust Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
. west Stock. Exchanges. 


Continued from page 2 


portion is higher in much of the 
rest of the non-Communist world. 
In fact, the company sold 3% bil- 
lion blades last year in world 
markets versus 2 billion in the 
United States. Gillette’s foreign 
growth may well be faster than 
that domestically despite the boost 
expected here from the large 
number of youngsters who will 
begin shaving in the 1960’s. 

To a considerable extent, this 
excellence of the company’s earn- 
ings performance in shaving prod- 
ucts has been obscured in recent 
years by poor results, from a 
growth point of view, at its Toni 


and Papermate divisions. Toni 
has been a profitable acquisition 
(in 1948) but its earnings recently 
h@ve been no higher than they 


were in 1955. Papermate (1955) 
may have been a mistake. While 
profitable it particularly has 
tended to dilute the over-all 
growth record. In 1959, the two 
together probably contributed 
around 50c-60c a share. Their di- 
luting influence on the company’s 
growth, will not therefore be so 
significant in the future as they 
make up a smaller piece of a big- 
ger pie. (Unless, of course, 
women’s hair styles change again. 
Toni’s earning power has been 
hurt by a shift away from home 
permanents as styles changed. 
This writer, however, has no abil- 
ity to predict the course of. hair 
fashions and therefore makes no 
allowance for an increase in these 
earnings.) 

In the writer’s opinion, there- 
fore, what one has in Gillette is 


KEY FINANCIAL DATA 
Income Statement 


7— 100,000’s Omitted—, 


——Per Share——— 


Sales Net Income Margin Earnings Dividends 
Beta Ea $18.0 $3.3 18.3% $0.23 $0.15 
Bart oie bene 90.8 13.9 15.3 1.57 0.82 
chi bicnee panne 162.2 26.1 16.1 2.77 1.75 
Ich el tail eroannenad 176.9 29.0 16.4 3.13 2.00 
es: ciracaiees Skettis bie: 200.7 31.5 15.7 3.40 2.25 
ied Ss Oiingect pecetin es 194.9 25.9 13.3 2.80 2.25 
i li ted egioe 193.9 27.6 14.2 2.97 2.25 
Rails Benctier aadhcnenis 209.3 31.1 14.9 3.34 2.50 
1960 (estimated) 230.0 37.0 16.1 3.85 3.00 








the superimposing of new factor, 
the “Super Blue Blades,” which 
raises the level of basic earning 
power, on an already strong 
growth curve, while in the back- 
ground are the further possibil- 
ities inherent in the company’s $30 
million cash reserve position. 


A price of 86 does not discount 
these prospects. The current 22.3 
times valuation of the approxi- 
mate $3.85 a share earnings esti- 
mated for this year is about in 
line line with the multiples en- 
joyed by other high quality com- 
panies achieving a 6%-7% earn- 
ings growth rate. Only a slight 
premium, if any, is being paid for 
the sharp upward shift in income 
expected to be generated by the 
new blade. Basic earning power 
could reach a $6 per share rate by 
1962 without exhausting, in any 
sense, the growth potential of the 
company. Moreover, should Gil- 
lette by then, achieve on its re- 
served cash the 30% or better re- 
turn it has earned on invested 
capital through much of its his- 
tory, another $1 a share would 
be added to income. 

This is the kind of situation that 
should appeal to substantial in- 
vestors. 

If the speculations outlined 
herein are fully realized, the 
stock can be expected to advance 
50% or more over the next sev- 


eral years. If the rate of gain is 
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slower than herein projected risks 
will, nevertheless, be minimized 


by rising earnings, albeit more 
slowly, and the probability of 
higher dividends over the inter- 
mediate turn. 

Capitalization of Gillette con- 
sisits of the 9,342,971 shares of 
outstanding common stock which 
are listed on the New York Stock 


Exchange, Current quotation is 
884. 
Kinnard Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Robert F. 
Danielson is now with John G. 
Kinnard & Co., 80 South Eighth 
Street. 


Now With Wagner Co. 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — Lyle D. 
Irvine is now with Wagner & Co., 
5 East Long Street. He was for- 
merly with Midland Investors Co. 


Foster & Marshall Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
EUGENE, Ore.— Chester T. 
Bjerke, Jr., has become connected 
with Foster & Marshall, 55 West 
10th Avenue. 


This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell or as a solicitation 
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There Is a Treasure of Information 
Waiting for You to Ask for It 


Ideas are what we need in this 
business. New products, new 
young companies are springing up 
right and left. How to keep up 
with even a small part of this 
constant parade of scientific prog- 
ress—that’s the problem for most 
security salesmen. Several weeks 
ago a client asked me if I knew 
anything about a company that 
had brought out a new device that 
seemed to have great possibilities 
in automation. She didn’t now the 
name of the company, but a friend 
of hers was an executive in a 
bank where she had an account 
suggested the stock as a possible 
speculation. After mentioning sev- 
eral companies in this field, I 
finally hit upon the right one, 
“That’s it,” she said, “What do you 
know about it?” I explained that 
I did not know much, but I would 
do some checking. I sent here a 
statistical report and then decided 
that I should know more about 
this company. 


So I wrote the executive office 
for an annual report and other 
information that was available 
about the new product and other 
items they were marketing. If 
you obtain company literature 
which gives a complete descrip- 
tion with pictures of new prod- 
ucts it is very helpful. You can 
see how a company is advertising, 
its policies, and something about 
its merchandising concepts and 
abilities. Then if you combine 
this information with a serious 
look at their financial capacity 
and progress, as well as the mar- 
ket history of their stock, you have 
a much sounder concept of your 
situation. 

You can almost make a trip 
through a plant, see the new prod- 
ucts, and make a valuation of the 
company’s marketing ability if 
you study the literature that some 
companies will mail to you. And 
they will usually be pleased to 
send you this information if you 
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are in the investment business 
and write them on your letterhead. 


Don’t Try to Study in the Office 
Or During Business Hours 
When you obtain interesting 

and informative material from a 

company, save it for a time when 

you can give it your undivided 
attention and complete concentra- 
tion. The hours during the day 
should be used for talking with 
clients and prospective clients. 
You should read and study when 
you cannot see customers or talk 
with them. The best time for this 
is in the evening and on week- 
ends. Then you won't be inter- 
rupted by telephone calls and 
other matters that need attention. 
This is important. 


It is also advisable to have a 
quiet place at home where you 
can work. If this is not possible 
the office should be available to 
all men who wish to use it at 
night or on weekends. In this 
connection, I might add that some 
salesmen like to come into the 
office on a Saturday ostensibly to 
do some work. But since the day 
is quiet and the pressure is off 
they make a few passes at some 
record keeping and then they want 
to talk. If you are trying to work 
on a Saturday, and you need quiet. 
it is not very helpful to have an- 
other salesman come up to your 
desk and start to talk about last 
night’s fight or the football game 
tomorrow. If this happens, explain 
that you have some important 
desk work to do and ask to be 
excused. 


Write for Information When You 
See News Items 


Often you will read about new 
products, inventions, drugs or 
other advances in a company’s 
plans for the future. Don’t wait 


until someone asks you if you 
think you see an opportunity to 
capitalize on a situation. Watch 
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the services, your own sources of 
information, and the - financial 
press. If you hear or see some- 
thing that looks like it might be 
worthwhile, write to the com- 
pany’s headquarters and ask for 
information. You have nothing to 
lose and you may learn a lot. The 
worst that can happen is that you 
won’t receive a satisfactory an- 
swer but, in many instances, you 
will be surprised to learn much 
more than you anticipated. There 
are those who will say, “Why 
bother to obtain information when 
the cat is out of the bag and 
everybody knows about it?” My 
answer is simply that many new 
products haven’t even begun to 
make an impression on the earn- 
ings of some of these companies. 
If you see pictures of new prod- 
ucts learn about them, and then 
let your mind dwell upon the pos- 
sible markets that may open up, 
as well as the possible competition 
that might develop. You are liable 
to come up with a situation that 
you can begin to believe in 
enough to start putting some of 
your client’s investment capital to 
work. 


When it comes to speculative 
new products you need a strong 
company with able management, 
not too large in size so that future 
earnings can have a (per share) 
impact. 
enough of these situations, obtain 
the information on fundamentals, 
balance sheets, income accounts, 
facilities for manufacture, distri- 
bution outlets, and you see some 
aggressive promotion, you are 
much better equipped to arrive 
at an informed judgment than if 
you only make a_ée$ superficial 
analysis. If your timing is right 
and the price is not too fantastic 
on a times earned basis, you may 
come up with several real winners 
during the next few years. 

The fellows who foresaw the 
bowling craze, the “lose weight” 
product popularity, the lease back 
and rental operation in the car 
and truck rental business, the out- 
board motor and boating popu- 
larity now current, and similar 
trends had to pick the right com- 
panies in the field. The informa- 
tion that is available is often more 
complete than you would suspect. 
Next time try it out, ask for it, 
see what happens. Chances are 
you will increase your under- 
standing not only of a company 
but an industry. 
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But if you can look at” 


AS WE SEE IT 


most daily being called to our 
attention by the problems 
surrounding the commuting 
charges of the railroad—and 
less conspicuously by the con- 
troversies and the difficulties 
that are being encountered in 
connection with the fares to 
be charged on rapid transit 
facilities. When one thinks of 
the matter carefully, the fact 
emerges plain as a pikestaff 
that a good deal of this move- 
ment into the suburbs with 
daily trips into the central 
city or near it for work has 
been subsidized. 


Political Subsidy * 


Whether if it had been re- 
quired to carry its own full 
costs, it would have occurred 
in the same or nearly the 
same degree, remains a mat- 
ter of personal judgment. But 
be that as it may, we now 
have a situation in and 
around many of our larger 
centers of population in 
which railroad stockholders 
are being required to bear a 
part of the cost of the daily 
operations of those who have 
chosen to move to the sub- 
urbs. In a good many in- 
stances, the time has come or 
is approaching when these 
stockholders.will not, perhaps 
can not, continue to carry 
these costs. Meanwhile, com- 
muters have acquired what 
seems to them to be a vested 
interest in this form of sub- 
sidy, and politicians —- who 
really control the situation— 
are not eager to say them nay. 
Just what would happen were 
these commuters generally 
required to pay the full cost 
of their daily journey to and 
from work, we are not able to 
say, but we think it highly 
unlikely that they will be re- 
quired to do so. More prob- 
able is it that the burden or 
a part of it will be shifted to 
the payers’ shoulders. 


But there are other ways 
in which this trek to the sub- 
urbs has been and is being 
subsidized. Who can doubt 
that the movement has been 
greatly accelerated by the 
ease with which millions of 
families have been able to get 
the funds for the construction 
or the purchase of homes in 
the suburbs at rates of inter- 
est and rates of amortization 
far below the true market? 
The Veterans Administration, 
the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration have been particu- 
larly active in this area. Now, 
naturally, the difference be- 
tween actual costs and what 
the builder or purchaser 
pays has to be paid by some- 
one. It does not take great 
economic acumen to under- 
stand clearly enough that the 
“someone” in this case is the 
taxpayer. Time will tell 
whether this population mi- 
gration—which has often left 
the worst of slums behind it 
—will prove generally benefi- 
cial to the country and its 
people despite the fact that it 
has not paid its own way. 
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Certain other economic ef- 
fects are also to be observed. 
Not only have these subur- 
banites in many instances be- 
come burdened with heavy 
mortgage debts, but when one 
moves to areas where public 
transportation is not readily 
available, some means of get- 
ting about has to be found. 
Conceivably public transpor- 
tation facilities could be pro- 
vided on a profitable basis in 
some instances, and it has 
been so provided, but there is 
no reason to doubt that in a 
great many instances, subur- 
banites have provided their 
own transportation in the 
form of individually owned 
automobiles acquired in large 
part by further additions to 
personal indebtedness. 


The market for automobiles 
in this country, like that for 
building materials and the 
like has been enormously en- 
larged by this suburbaniza- 
tion of the population — to 
which no one, we are certain, 
is prepared to object provided 
it is not the means by which 
the great rank and file be- 
come too heavily burdened 
with fixed charges. Unfortu- 
nately, despite all the atten- 
tion research economists have 
given the subject of mortgage 
credit and instalment credit, 
no one has undertaken to 
make a really convincing 
study of the balance sheet 
position of the average con- 
sumer, but there is hardly 
room for doubt that that posi- 
tion has grown weaker in re- 
cent years—in goodly part as 
a result of the suburbaniza- 
tion of the population. 


Labor Less Mobile 


Naturally, too, this great 
increase in home ownership, 
however desirable it may be 
in many respects, has tended 
very definitely to reduce the 
mobility of labor, and thus to 
aggravate the problem of 
those “depressed areas’’ to 
which the politicians are so 
fond of referring. Under ideal 
conditions such areas would 
not be very often found, since 
the men who operate the in- 
dustry which has moved else- 
where would move with it. 
Such ideal conditions are, of 
course, not to be expected 
everywhere. There are many 
reasons why labor is not as 
mobile as capital, but it seems 
obvious to us that the situa- 
tion about which complaint is 
now made is in part a re- 
sult of increased ownership of 
homes by wage earners. Such 
facts as these should be care- 
fully weighed by those who 
are now undertaking to find 
some national program for 
the relief of these depressed 
areas. 

This suburbanization of the 
population in this country, 


along with its increase in 
home ownership and personal 
indebtedness, is thus seen not 
to be an entirely unmixed 
blessing. 
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The Need for an Intelligent 
Forward Exchange Policy 


By Paul Einzig 


Dr. Einzig questions wh-ther the lowering of the British Bank Rate 
to 5% will help us, and points out where and why it was a disadvan- 
tageous move for his country. The answer to the problem is said to 
lie in the pursuit of an intelligent forward exchange policy. Puzzling 
to Dr. Einzig is the limited application of forward exchange policy 
instead of its application on a more ambitious scale. 


LONDON, Eng.—After six weeks’ 
hesitation the Bank of England 
followed up its last reduction of 
the Bank Rate by another cut of 
14%. The delay and hesitation is 
understandable. On the one hand, 
the British authorities are genu- 
inely anxious to assist the United 
States in resisting the gold out- 
flow, and to that end they would 
have liked to discourage the in- 
flux of funds from New York to 
London attracted by higher in- 
terest rates. On the other hand, 
from a British point of view, there 
is no justification for a Bank Rate 
cut. The balance of payments is 
becoming strongly adverse and 
there is a flood of unwarranted 
wage demands which are bound 
to derive encouragement from any 
move towards relaxing the credit 
squeeze. 

There is reason to believe that 
the way out of this dilemma was 
provided by the Ford transaction, 
at any rate as far as its effect on 
the balance of payments position 
is concerned. The receipt of some 
$3C0 million in payment for the 
British holdings of Ford shares 
should go a long way towards 
meeting the import surplus, even 
if the influx of short-term funds 
is checked by the Bank Rate in- 
crease. It means that instead of 
meeting the trade deficit by 
short-term borrowing it is met by 
selling out a valuable national 
asset. It also means that as a re- 
sult of the slight relaxation of the 
hard money policy the chances of 
balancing the deficit have been 
further weakened. 


Admittedly a 5% Bank Rate is 
still on the high side. But it seems 
to be utterly incapable of stem- 
ming the tide of the wage de- 
mands. They are proceeding 
unabated. The Amalgamated En- 
gineering anc Shipbuilding 
Unions, having recently secured 
a reduction of a working week by 
two hours. are now pressing for 
a substantial increase of wages 
with complete disregard of the 
highly unsatisfactory state in the 
shipbuilding and automobile in- 
dustries which would call for a 
wage reduction rather than an in- 
crease. The Bank Rate reduction 
is likely to be interpreted as a 
green light encouraging unions to 
stand firm with their demands. 


Increase More Appropriate 


From the point of Britian’s 
domestic economy, and of a 
genuine solution of the balance of 
payments problem, an increase of 
the Bank Rate to 7% would have 
been more apvropriate than a re- 
duction to 5%. From the point 
of view of assisting the United 
States the Bank Rate is much too 
high even at 5%. Both British and 
German Bank Rates would have 
to be brought down to 3% in 
order to enable the United States 
to carry out reflation with im- 
punity. But to do so would let 
loose inflation both in Britain and 
in Germany. 

- The answer to the problem lies 
in the pwrsuit of intelligent for- 
ward exchange policy. The reason 
why the higher Bank Rate in 
Britain has attracted short-term 
funds in New York was that the 
premium in forward dol'tars re- 
mained thronghout the vear some- 
thing like 2% below the differ- 
ential between interest rates in 
London and New York. All the 
time it has been profitab'e to 
transfer funds to London with the 


exchange. risk . covered... What. is 


surprising is that this has not 
been done on an even larger scale. 

The unwanted trend of short- 
term funds could have been 
checked and reversed any time 
through the adoption of the tech- 
nique advocated by Keynes, under 
which the authorities would have 
to support the forward rate at a 
figure at which interest arbitrage 
ceases to be profitable. There is 
everything to be said for the ap- 
plication of that device in situa- 
tions as exist between London and 
New York today. It would be a 
mistake to bolster up the forward 
dollar at an artificial level in face 
of a sweeping speculative attack, 
since official intervention would 
really encourage speculation by 
providing it with facilities on ar- 
tificially advantageous terms. 
There is, however, no such sweep- 
ing attack in evidence. Had the 
United States authorities caused 
a rise in the premium on forward 
dollars in the vicinity of its in- 
terest parties it would not have 
materially encouraged speculative 
sales of forward dollars. On the 
contrary, since those tactics would 
have materially moderated the 


outflow of gold ‘the psychological 
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effect might have been a decline 
in speculative selling. 

That the authorities on both 
sides of the Atlantic are not un- 
aware of the advantages of the 
application of Keynesian forward 
tactics to the present situation is 
indicated by the fact that, while 
the forward premium on the dol- 
lar contracted slightly for a pe- 
riod of one month as a result of 
the Bank Rate cut, the premium 
for three months remained un- 
changed. It is widely understood 
that official intervention is con- 
fined to three months. It seems 
therefore that while the one 
month rate was allowed to take 
care of itself the three months 
rate was artificially prevented 
from adapting itself to the nar- 
rowing of the differential caused 
by the Bank Rate cut. 


Correct Step 


The prevention of this adjust- 
ment was decidedly a step in the 
right direction. But for it the 
British authorities would have got 
the worst of both worlds by en- 
couraging wage demands in 
Britain without assisting in the 
least the American effort to 
check the gold drain. For, had the 
forward rate adapted itself to the 
changed Bank Rate, it would have 
remained fully as profitable to 
transfer funds from New Yor® to 
London as before the Bank Rate 
cut. 

It is indeed gratifying that the 
British authorities have applied 
forward exchange policy even 
within such narrow limits. What 
is to be deplored is that, since 
they are obviously familiar with 
the right technique, why they 
have not applied it on a much 
more ambitious scale in order to 
eliminate altogether the dis- 
crepancy between the forward 
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rate and its interest parities. Even 
after the Bank Rate cut, the Lon- 
don bill rate remains some 2.3% 
higher than the New York bill 
rate, while discount for three 
months forward dollar is just over 
13% per annum. It that dis- 
crepancy really necessary? If only 
the authorities applied . forward 
rate policy on a proper scale 
there would be no conflict be- 
tween the desire to assist the 
United States and the desire to 
safeguard the domestic economy. 
The flow of gold could be re- 
versed, and the United States gold 
stock could receive a welcome 
reinforcement through the return 
of arbitrage funds from London. 


Dean Witter Adds 


(Special to THe FrnaNncIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Robert J. 
McDonald has become affiliated 
with Dean Witter & Co., 632 South 
Spring Street. 


Dayton Bond Adds 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
DAYTON, Ohio—R. Keith Fudge 
has been added to the staff of 
Dayton Bond Corp., Third Na- 
tional Building. 


Two With Walston 


(Special to Tue PryanciaL CHRONICLE) 
MEDFORD, Ore.—Andrew J. 
Guffin and Lawrence N. Schade 
have become connected with Wal- 
ston & Co., Inc., 127 East Sixth 
Street. 


Joins Mitchum, Jones 
(Special to Tue FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Rich- 
ard M. Griffith, Jr. is now affili- 
ated with Mitchum, Jones & Tem- 

pleton, Russ Building. 
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Booklet Wins 
Zellerbach Award 


A booklet on Di Giorgio Fruit 
Corp. produced by the San Fran- 
cisco office of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc. for Dean 
Witter & Co. won second place in 
a contest sponsored by Zeller- 
bach Paper Co. 

The awards were made for the 
best job printing among Zeller- 
bach customers. The AF-GL 
booklet was submitted by a Zel- 
lerbach salesman. For placing 
second, the production and art 
departments of the agency were 
given a seven transistor Westing- 
house radio. 

Layout and design of the 
Di Giorgio booklet was a joint 
venture of Dee W. White, AF-GL 
art director, and William C. Robin, 
account executive. The illustrator 
was artist Bruce Butte. Produc- 
tion was directed by Mrs. Eulalie 
S. Fuller, AF-GL production man- 
ager. Account executive for the 
Witter account is Richard C. 
Cruikshank, a Vice-President of 
the agency. 


With Gregory-Massari 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—Philip 
S. Sanders has become associated 
with Gregory-Massari, Inc., 326 
South Beverly Drive, members of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Sanders was formerly with 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


J. R. Holt Adds 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—William R. Max- 
well III is now connected with J. 
R. Holt & Co., 1700 Broadway. 
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Negative Aspects of Realty 
Investment Trust Law 


By Marvin Kratter,* President and Chairman of the Board of 
the Kratter Corporation. 


Real estate investment trusts face many barriers to getting off to the 
quick start which its enthusiasts may not know about. Mr. Kratter’s 
analysis of the Act designed to have real estate investment trusts 
treated the sam2 as regulated investment companies deals with a 
number of unfavorable and potentially troublesome aspects affecting 


the organization and operation of 


this new real estate vehicle. Until 


these negative factors are corrected, Mr. Kratter predicts this valu- 
able method of real estate financing will not be too hasty in selling 
securities to the public, 


No other event in the real estate 
field in recent years has had as 
much publicity and created as 
much interest and enthusiasm as 
has enactment 
of the new 
real estate in- 
vestment trust 
law. However, 
now that the 
initial burst of 
unrestrained 
acclaim ap- 
pears to have 
waned some- 
what, a more 
critical ap- 
praisal of the 
new Act has 
become both 
feasible and 
desirable. 


Enthusiasm for the new Act de- 
rives from the fact that it amends 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to provide substantially the same 
treatment for real estate invest- 
ment trusts as present law pro- 


Marvin Kratter 


vides for regulated investment 
companies. Under present laws, 
regulated investment ~companies 


that distribute 90% or more of 
their ordinary income are taxed 
only on their retained corporate 
earnings and thus the distributed 
portion of earnings are taxable 
only to the shareholders. This 
same general type of tax treat- 
ment is now to be accorded to 
real estate investment trusts, ef- 
fective with respect to taxable 
years begininng after Dec. 31, 
1960. 
Unfavorable Aspects 


Unfortunately, there are also a 
number of unfavorable and poten- 
tially troublesome aspects to the 
Act that must be faced by persons 
intending to organize and operate 
real estate investment trusts. 
These may be classified, as fol- 
lows: (1) uncertainties with re- 
spect to explanatory regulations 
under the Act issuable by the 
U. S. Treasury Department; (2) 
restrictive and ambiguous provi- 
sions contained in the Act; (3) 
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uncertainties and restrictions in 
the various State laws potentially 
affecting and restricting opera- 
tions; (4) problems in connection 
with underwriting and sale of se- 
curities of real estate investment 
trusts; and (5) Federal and State 
securities laws and regulations. 

In the time allotted, only brief 
reference can be made to each of 
these items. 

It will probably be some time 
before the Treasury issues its ex- 
planatory regulations. The regu- 
lations possibly could severely 
restrict flexibility under the Act 
and make tax benefits available 
only to companies operating with- 
in strict limits. In setting up 
regulations, consideration, un- 
doubtedly, will be given to the 
reports of the Senate Committees 
on Finance and Ways and Means, 
which clearly expressed, for ex- 
ample, the intention that this tax 
treatment be restricted “to what 
are clearly passive real estate in- 
vestments, as contrasted to the 
active operations of businesses in- 
volving real estate.” Regulations 
reflecting this intention very pos- 
sibly could nullify intentions ex- 
pressed by managements of vari- 
ous types of operating and hotel 
companies to use real estate in- 
vestment trusts as a means of re- 
ducing taxation now paid by these 
operating companies, 


Example of Ambiguity 


To cite an example of a restric- 
tive and ambiguous provision of 
the Act, there is a provision that 
“the term ‘rents from real prop- 
erty’ excludes rents from interests 
in real property, if the determina- 
tion of such amount depends in 
whole or in part on the income or 
profits derived by any person 
from such property (except that 
any amount so received or ac- 
crued shall not be excluded .. 
solely by reason of being based 


on a fixed percentage or percent- 
ages of receipts or sales.” Inas- 
much as the inclusion of income- 
sharing and profit-sharing clauses 
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has become an important feature 
in real estate operations, restric- 
tive interpretation of this one am- 
biguous provision by Treasury 
regulations could negate many of 
the anticipated benefits expected 
to be gained from enactment of 
the new bill, by virtue of remov- 
al of important anti-inflation pro- 
tection. 

Among the uncertainties are 
the uncertainties of operation of 
the trusts under the various state 
laws. Under some state laws, for 
example, it would seem probable 
that ownership of the trust’s as- 
sets would be vested in the vari- 
ous shareholders of the trust. It 
stould be apparent that operation 
of a trust under such condition 
from a legal real estate title point 
of view would be forbidding, if 
not impossible. 


Compared With Mutual Funds 


Probably the most important 
reason for great enthusiasm by 
many observers is the comparison 
with sales of mutual fund shares 
that naturally immediately comes 
to mind. If billions of dollars of 
shares of securities investment 
companies are sold each year, why 
should not large sums of shares of 
real estate investment trusts also 
be sold? But, investment company 
shares are sold by well-organized 
organizations formed and devel- 
oped for the purpose. For an 
organization currently very suc- 
cessful in selling securities in- 
vestment company shares to shift 
is a very important step, and to 
do so for an uncertain product is 
somewhat hazardous. We are in- 
formed that at least one would-be 
underwriter of a real estate in- 
vestment trust is encountering 
serious difficulties in lining up 
selling organizations. 


With reference to Federal and 
state securities laws and regula- 
tions, these can be very trouble- 
some and time-consuming. For 
example, the concept of variable 
annuities, also hailed as a won- 
derful new innovation about five 
years ago, has been largely tied 
up by technicalities in connection 
with Federal and State laws and 
regulations. 


It should be noted that even the 
tax advantages granted by the 
new Act are of less significance 
to real estate operations than they 
would be to almost any other type 
of activity, inasmuch as most pur- 
chases of real properties generate 
sufficient legal depreciation de- 
ductions to enable large propor- 
tions, and sometimes all, of the 
net cash flow to be “tax free” 
with the tax impact (on a capital 
gains basis) deferred until the 
properties are sold. Also, the new 
real estate investment trusts still 
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may be subject to most, or all, 
corporation taxes. 

On balance, the new Act would 
appear very likely to prove one 
day to be a valuable vehicle for 
public real estate financing. How- 
ever, the negative aspects sur- 
rounding this new law would 
appear to limit at least its near- 
term potential, as well as to pre- 
clude hasty action in the sale of 
securities to the public. 





*An address by Mr. Kratter before 
the General Meetings Ceommitiee of the 
Real Estate Bcard of New York, Inc., 
New Yerk City. 
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Smith, Barney 
Group Offers 
Michigan Bonds 


Offering of $25,000,000 State of 
Michigan Detroit Expressway 5%, 
4%,%, 334%, 3%% and 3%% 
bonds due 1963-1984, inclusive, is 
being made by a group managed 
by Smith, Barney & Co., Lehman 
Brothers, Drexel & Co. and Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc. The bonds 
are priced to yield 2.20% to3.85%. 

The group was awarded the is- 
sue.at competitive sale Dec. 14 on 
its bid of 100.009% for the com- 
bination of coupons, a net interest 
cost of 3.6932% to the State of 
Michigan. 

Bon¢ds maturing in the years 
1963-1982, inclusive, are not re- 
deemable prior to maturity. Bonds 
maturing in 1983 and 1984 are re- 
deemable on and after March 1, 
1974. 


The bonds are being issued for 
the purpose of paying wart of the 
cost of constructing and planning 
new expressways. in the City of 
Detroit. The bonds being offered 
are the second series of a total 
authorized issue of $100,000,000 
and bring the total sold to date to 
$50,000,000. 

Among other members of the 
offering group are: 


C. J. Devine & Co.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith Incorporated; White, 
Weld & Co.; Bear, Stearns & Co.; 
A. C. Becker & Co., Inc.; Blair & 
Co., Inc. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Lee 
Higginson Corp.; F. S. Moseley & 
Co.; L. F. Rothschild & Co.; 
Shearson, Hammill & Co.; F. S. 
Smithers & Co.; Weeden & Co., 
Inc.; Hallgarten & Co.; Hirsch & 
Co.; and W. H. Morton & Co., Inc. 


In New Connection 
(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga.—wWilliam F. Gil- 
more is with United Southern 
Companies, Inc. In the past he 

was with Dobbs & Co. 


Joins Zahner Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Charles F. 
Jones has become connected with 
Zahner and Company, Dwight 
Building. In the past he was with 
Commerce Trust Company. 


With Dempsey-Tegeler 
(Special to THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—John N. 
Free, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 

17 East 10th Street. 


Joins Bache Staff 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — Jack 
Straus has joined the staff of 
Bache & Co., 445 North Roxbury 
Drive. 


With Patrick Clements 


(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — John W. 
Lockett is now with Patrick 
Clements & Associates, 6425 
Hollywood Boulevard. He was 
previously with Standard Securi- 
ties Corp. 
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Advantages in Taxes, with sup- 
plement on real estate investment 
trusts—National Institute of Farm 
Brokers, 36 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 3, Ill., $10.00 


American Stock Exchange Guide 
—Rules and practice concerning 
Exchange transactions and mem- 
ber operations; official and ex- 
change staff; members; securities 
listed; etc.— Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., 4025 West Peterson 
Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois $30 
per year. 

Annual Report of the Comptroller 
of the State of New York—State 
Comptroller’s Office, Albany, 
N. Y. (paper). 

Attack Against “Dogmatists” and 
“Sectarians”—Handbook based on 
materials in the Soviet Press — 
American Committee for Libera- 
tion, 1657 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. (paper). 

Coming Crisis in New York City 
Finances—New York Chamber of 
Commerce, 65 Liberty St., New 
York 5, N. Y. (paper). 


Creativity in a Business Readjust- 
ment — Marion Harper, Jr. — Mc- 
Cann - Erickson Advertising 
(U. S. A.), 485 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. (paper). 


Credit and Collection Letters: 
New Techniques to Make Them 
Work — Richard H. Morris — 
Channel Press, Great Neck, N. Y. 
(cloth), $5.95. 


Current Economic Comment 
Containing articles on Some Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Military Pro- 
curement, Mineral Fuels in the 
Soviet Economy, Development 
Credit Corporations, etc. — Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, Ill. 
(paper). 

Economic Indicators — 1960 Sup- 
plement Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (paper), 60 cents. 

Energy in the American Economy 
1850-1975: Its History and Pros- 
pects—Sam H. Schurr and Bruce 
C. Netschert Johns Hopkins 


Press, Baltimore, Md. (cioth), 
$12.50. 
Energy Resources and Govern- 


ment — Materials submitted to 
the Subcommittee on Automation 
and Energy Resources by Federal 
and State Regulatory and De- 
velopmental Agencies — Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. (paper) $2. 
Federal Reserve Discount Win- 
dow: Administration in the Fifth 
District—George W. McKinney— 
Rutgers University Press, 30 Col- 
lege Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 
(cloth), $4.50. 


Modern Railroads — The New 
New York Central — Modern 
Railroads, 441 Lexington Ave., 


New York, N. Y. 


Research for Industry—Bulletin— 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. (paper). 


Retention and Destruction of 
Bank Records—American Bankers 
Association, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. (paper). 
State of Hawaii’s Finances — A 
description and analysis of 
Hawaii’s economy, her govern- 
ment and her public debt—-State 
of Hawaii, Dept. of Budget and 
Review, $5.00. 

Supervisor — Key Management— 
Charles W. Johnson, Jr.— 
Prentice - Hall, Inc., Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. (soft cover), $2.00. 


U. S. Trade With Japan, First Half 
1960 Compared with First Half 
1959—United States-Japan Trade 
Council, Inc., 1000. Connecticut 
Avenue; Washington 6, D. C. 


(paper), on request. 
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Business activity continues to 
sliae aownward as the initial year 
of the “Golden Sixties’ draws to 
a ciose, states the December 
Barometer of Business published 
by Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago. 

The publication points out that 
over 0% of the civilian labor 
force is now unemployed on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, the 
highest unemployment rate since 
December, 1958, a recession re- 
covery veriod. Further analysis in 
the ba,.ometer shows industrial 
production displaying virtual sta- 
bility according to latest figures, 
but recent cutbacks in automobile 
and steel production indicates the 
index of production resumed its 
downward trend in November. 


Indicators of the future level of 
economic activity largely suggest 
that business will soften further 
into early 1961 the Harris Bank 
publication states. For example, 
new orders of manufacturers dis- 
play no signs of picking up from 
their low levels of recent months. 
Heavy cancellations of machine 
tool orders this fall have cut net 
new orders of this industry. 


Also low ordering of machine 
tools indicates that expenditures 
for capital spending will be re- 
duced during the next six months. 
New orders for paperboard, which 
is widely used as a packaging ma- 
terial in many lines of industry, 
have been in a downward trend 
through most of 1960. 


The December bank periodical 
states that in the consumer sector 
of the economy, the immediate 
outlook for housing is not en- 
coureging. Housing starts have 
risen from the depressed Septem- 
ber level, but are approximately 
20% below corresponding 1959 
months. Also applications for FHA 
and VA insured mortgages are 
relatively few .in number the 
Barometer indicates. 


The ‘latest consumer buying 
survey of the National Industrial 
Conference Board revealed some- 
what more frequent~-plans to buy 
new cars, furniture and appiiances 
than in July. However, the publi- 
cation states, percentage of re- 
spondents who expect to be fi- 
nancially better off in six months 
declined. Pred'cted financial posi- 
tion, the monthly periodical says, 
is often a better forecaster of ac- 
tual buying than purchase .plans. 


In discussing the easing policies 
of the Federal. Reserve the 
Barometer of Business says that 
notwithstanding the accelerated 
gold loss since June, the Federal 
- Reserve has wisely followed a 
policy of stimulating the economy. 
Lower interest rates. in the United 
States than abroad have con- 
tributed, however, to the gold 
outflow. With economic guide- 
posts pointing to a recession in 
this country, the monetary au- 
thorities are correct, Harris Bank 
says, in easing credit. 

The Federal Reserve can ease 
_ eredit, the publication points out, 
and has done so through these 
three types of general controls: 
(1) purchase of government se- 
curities, (2) reduction in the dis- 
count rate, (3) lowering reserve 
requirements. 


Federal Reserve purchases and 
sales of U. S. government securi- 
ties -ffect the reserve position of 
member banks. Free reserves, the 
difference between excess re- 
serves and borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve, have _ shifted 

' from—$400 million to over plus 
$400 million since the beginning 
of the year. And during this pe- 
riod commercial banks have been 
able to reduce their borrowings 





from over $900 million to less than 
$200 million during this period. 

This improved reserve position 
of commercial banks has led to 
an increase in the money supply 
of over $2 billion since the end 
of May. And, states the Barometer 
of Business, past evidence shows 
that this increased liquidity in 
the economy will lead to higher 
spending in the future. During 
the past five months the Federal 
Reserve has lowered the discount 
rate twice and taken a series of 
steps to reduce reserve require- 
ments. 

Federal Reserve action has and 
is likely to continue to moderate 
the severity of the recession, 
states the Harris Bank. Monetary 
policy currently provides the best 
evidence that the economy will 
likely resume its upward trend 
later in 1961. 


1961 First Quarter Capital Outlay 
Revised Downward 


Businessmen have scheduled a 
modest decline in their capital 
investment programs in the first 
quarter of 1961. according to the 
regular quarterly survey conduct- 
ed in late October and November 
by the Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. They have revised 
downward their expenditures on 
plant and equipment for the sec- 
ond half of 1960 from the esti- 
mates reported earlier this year. 
Capital outlays...of.. business. are 
now expected to amount to a sea- 
senally adjusted annual rate of 
ewer $85% billion in the ‘last 
cuarter of this year, and $35 bil- 
lion in the first quarter of 1261. 
Actual outlays in the second and 
third quarters of this vear were 
st annual rates of $36% and $36 
billion, respectively. 

Plant and equipment expendi- 
tures for the vear 1960 as a whole 
are now scheduled .to total $3534 
billion, 109% above 1959. . The 
present estimate for 1960 is about 
4% below the amount proiected 
in the early part of this year. 


Bank Clearings 1% Higher Than 
In 1959 Week | 


‘Bank Clearings last week 
showed an increase compared 
with a year ago. Preliminary fig- 
ures compiled by the Chronicle, 
based upon telegraphic advices 
from the chief.cities of the coun- 
try, indicate that for the week 
ended Saturday, Dec. 3, clearings 
for all tities of the United Sates 
for which it is possible to obtain 
weekly clearings were 10% 
above those of the corresponding 
week last year. Our preliminary 
totals stand at $25,781,246,019 
against $25,522,716,968 for the 
same week in 1959. Our compara- 
tive summary for some of the 


principal money centers follows: 
Week End. -—-—(000s omitted )}——, 

Dec. 10— 1960 1959 % 
New York __ $13,339,644 $13,738,330 —- 2.9 
Chicago - 1,222,989 1,200,112 + 1.9 
Philadelphia 1,033,000 1,003,000 + 3.0 
Boston 767,273 750,984 + 2.2 


Steel Inventories Near Ten-Year 
Low 


Steel inventories are approach- 
ing their lowest level in a decade, 
Steel, the metalworking weekly 
magazine, reported Dec. 12. 

It is estimated that consumers 
have about 11 million tons in in- 
ventory, or less than they did 
at the end of last year’s 116-day 
strike. 

Inventories have been cut by 
as much as 8 million tons since 
April, making for an average 
monthly reduction of more. than 
one million tons. 

Consumers are thought to be 
using un steel at the rate of avout 
6 million tons a month. They'll 


probably get less than 5 million 
tons this month from suppliers 
(both U. S. and foreign), so stock- 
piles could again shrink by one 
million tons. 


When consumers start buying 
as much steel as they’re using, de- 
mand will increase by one mil- 
lion tons a month. To produce the 
additional tonnage, steelmakers 
will-have to boost their operations 
to at least 60% of capacity. 


As the first quarter progresses, 
look for increased buying by can- 
makers, appliance manufacturers, 
and farm equipment producers. 
They’ll have steel inventories in 
shape and will be building up 
stocks of finished goods for spring 
sales. 

Despite favorable trends in 
other industries, automakers will 
still have a dominant influence 
in the steel market’s first quarter 
strength. 

Although some mills report 
more orders on their books for 
January than they had a month 
ago for December, the general 
feeling is that most buyers are 
concentrating on immediate re- 
quirements. 


What’s more, they’re trying to 
get the mills to accept less-than- 
carload orders. Steelmakers say 
they’re not honoring such re- 
quests, but they are accepting an 
increasing volume of orders for 
miscellaneous cars — loads that 
consolidate small tonnages of sev- 
eral products. 


Look for steel production to 
continue its sidewise movement 
at less than 50% of capacity this 
week. Last week, operations 
dipped slightly to 48.3% of ca- 
pacity. Output about 1,376,000 in- 
got tons. . 

Steei’s price composite on No. 1 
heavy melting grade of scrap de- 
clined to $28.67 a gross ton last 
week, after holding at $28.83 for 
four weeks. Japanese scrap pur- 
chases for first quarter shipment 
are strengthening the Eastern 
market. 

The battle for supremacy in 
supplying materials for the con- 
tainer market is geiting hotter, 
Steel renorted. Glass, paper, plas- 
tics and aluminum are chipping 


away at traditional tin plate 
markets. : 
But steelmen are ceveloping 


thinner, stronger, and lighter tin 
plate. One company has an- 
nouncel commercial availability 
of the nroduct and three others 
are said to be ready to go into 
full vroduction when. demand 
warrants. 

The first light gage tin plate 
to be marketed weighs only a 
little more than half as much as 
the conventional tin plate, and it 
costs about one-third less. 


Pick Up in Steel Orders Hard to 
Analyze 


The slight pickup in steel orders 
that began a few weeks ago is 
still continuing, according to The 
Iron Age, national metalworking 
weekly. 

But steel sales officials are still 
trying to decide if this gain is a 
reaction from a poor December or 
the start of a real upturn. 

It is too soon to tell if the pick- 
up is genuine, the magazine notes. 
But it says that January orders 
are ahead of what December 
bookings were at this time last 
month. And February looks better 
than January did this far ahead. 

The improvement may be large- 
ly seasonal, The Iron Age says. 
December will be the worst 
month of the year, with opera- 
tions over Christmas and New 
Years probably dropping below 
40% of capacity. After that, or- 
ders now reaching the mills sug- 
gest a normal improvement in 
January. , 

Four reasons are given for ex- 
pecting a better tone in steel mar- 
kets: (1) The seasonal decline in 
tinplate explains part of the De- 
cember slump; (2) year-end in- 
ventory cutting is another; (3) 
some steel users, notably the 


smaller. plants, have slashed stocks 


drastically—some are now begin- 
ning to place orders through the 
first quarter; and’ (4) there has 
been a pickup in orders from farm 
equipment makers. 


Against this, the magazine ob- 
serves that there is not much op- 
timism in Detroit. With some 
automakers reducing orders, set- 
ting them back, or actually can- 
celling, few steel men expect any 
good news from that direction in 
the near future. 


Sales of new cars are being hurt 
by good cleanout deais on the 
1960 models. And so far in this 
model year, compacts have taken 
35% of production, but only 30% 
of sales. 

Further, The Iron Age notes, 
Detroit is tightening up on speci- 
fications on stainless steel, and on 
nuts and bolts. Stainless trim on 
the 61 models will be better than 
ever because of new and more 
rugged tests for good surface. The 
general tightening of specifica- 
tions, automakers say, is the di- 
rect result of the longer guaran- 
tees on new cars. Also, with 
business like it is, they know they 
can be tough and get away with it. 


This Week’s Steel Output Based 
On 48.7% of Jan. 1, 1960 Capacity 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced that the op- 
erating rate of steel companies 
will average *86.3% of steel ca- 
pacity for the week beginning 
Dec. 12, equivalent to 1,387,000 
tons in ingot and steel castings 
(based on average weekly produc- 
tion of 1947-49). These figures 
compared with the actual levels 
of *86.9% and 1,396,000 tons in 
the week beginning Dec. 5. 

Actual output for last week be- 





“Index of production is based on aver- 
age wcekiy production for 1947-49. 
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ginning Dec. 5, is equal to 49.0% 
of the utilization of the Jam 1, 
1960, annual. capacity of 148,570,- 
970 net tons. Estimated percent- 
age of this week’s forecast based 
on that capacity is 48.7%. 


A month ago the operating rate 
(based on 1947-49 weekly pro- 
duction) was 91.5% and produc- 
tion 1,470,000 tons. A year ago 
the actual weekly production was 
placed at 2,726,000 tons, or 
169.7%. 


Auto Industry Aims for 550,000 
Unit Output in December 


In its bid for 550,000 car as- 
semblies for December the auto 
industry scheduled 139,156 com- 
pletions in the week ended Dec. 
10, Ward’s Automotive Reports 
said. The week’s volume edged 
2.8% above 135,348 for last week 
and was characterized by a mini- 
mum of overtime operations by 
Ford and AM Corp. 

Ward’s said GM Corp. 
50.0%, Ford Motor Co. 28.4%, 
Chrysler Corp. 11.9%, American 
Motors 8.5% and Studebaker- 
Packard Corp. 1.2% of the latest 
week’s schedule. 

Compact car building, accord- 
ing to the statistical agency, 
slipped to 32.2% of the week’s 
output from 33.3% last week. 
Corvair output at Willow Run 
(Mich.) did not work Monday or 
Tuesday of this week although 
Corvair sales set an all-time rec- 


ord in November. 

Ward’s said Ford programmed 
its plants at Dallas (Texas) and 
Norfolk (Va.) for work on Satur- 
day (Dec. 10), also Thunderbird 
output at Wixom (Mich.), Buick- 
Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly at 
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dollar economy such a shift in a 
major “industry,” government, 
cannot help being on the side of 
contraction, in the short run. 


In spite of the large Treasury 
deficit, the growth of the money 
supply has been unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of expectable 
growth rates of the economy. 
Since 1957, except in the 1958-59 
recession, the money supply has 
been down or stagnant, until the 
last few months. Demand deposits 
and currency stood at $138.7 bil- 
lion at the end of 1957; but 2% 
years later (June 1960) the figure 
was lower by three quarters of a 
billion dollars. This was a potent 
contractive force. The threat of 
inflation and our international 
balance of payments troubles 
largely account for this sluggish 
behavior of the money supply. 
The Federal Reserve Board has 
not just one, but several policy 
goals and responsibilities. 

While the Fed has moved ag- 
gressively toward credit ease in 
recent months, the international 
financial situation has thwarted 
its action. 

Thus, the inventory decumula- 
tion, the Treasury shift from 
deficit to surplus, the stagnant 
money supply and the interna- 
tional balance of payments bind, 
are together quite adequate to ex- 
plain the recent behavior of the 
economy. Indeed, in the face of 
these obstacles, the strength and 
level of the economy are sur- 


prising. 
Other Factors 


With the exception of a few 
lines (autos and appliances, for 
example), inventories by now are 
not far out of line with current 
sales—less than $3 billion above 
year-end 1957, since which time 
our population, work force and 
the entire economy have grown. 
Steel consumption is exceeding 
production. But inventory move- 
ments take time to turn; therefore 
some further decline in the next 
six months is probable. In the last 
two recessions inventory decumu- 
lation extended more than a year. 
This is now a negative factor. 

Raw material and wholesale 
prices as a whole are stable or 
soft. Spot prices, a good barom- 
eter of demand, are weak, the 
lowest in 10 years, and adversely 
affect many foreign countries 
which rely on one or two basic 
exports for their foreign exchange. 

Plants and equipment expendi- 
tures, which reached a high peak 
in 1957, have recovered moder- 
ately from the subsequent lows, 
but this year they have not 


reached boom proportions; there- 
fore only a moderate decline of 
5 to 8% (McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co. says 3%) is expected from this 
year to 1961, yet the need for 
cost-reducing investments is 
urgent. 

Total construction in 1961 should 
equal or exceed that of 1960. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation foresees a rise 
of 1% in the value of construction, 
but a 1% decline in physical 
volume of total building. Miles 
Colean and the Department of 
Commerce look for a rise of 4% 
to 5% in new construction to 
reach a new high level of over 
$57 billion; most of the rise will 
be in the public sector, even 
though it will be under one third 
of the total, with the expected 
private rise spread broadly across 
most major sectors’ including 
housing starts. 

If the European boom continues, 
our exports should hold close to 
this year’s levels. Agriculture 
marketings and net income will 
be about the same as in 1960. 
Automobile sales, for the new 
model year, starting out strongly 
with the new products, more com- 
pacts and more reduced-size cars, 
should be close to those of the 
last year; but because of high 
current inventories, auto produc- 
tion may be lower in 1961 than 
in 1960. 

Paperboard sales, new orders 
and unfilled orders are below a 
year ago. Manufacturers’ sales and 
unfilled orders are below those of 
a year ago, when we were in the 
steel strike slow-down. In October 
their sales, new orders and un- 
filled orders were below Septem- 
ber; this was the case for both 
durables and non-durables as well 
as nearly all of their subclasses. 
But one month doesn’t prove a 
trend. Consumer debt, including 
installment is at an alltime high. 

The majority of the “leading” 
indicators of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research does not 
suggest imminent general expan- 
sion. 

Government 

The only major “growth” in- 
dustry for 1961 is government. 
Total government purchases of 
goods and services by the end of 
1961 will show a steady rice, 
guarter by quarter, since the first 
of 1959 right through 1969 and 
1961 (except for a small decline 
in the fourth quarter of 1959). 
More state and local government 


bond issues have been approved 
this year than ever before—in- 
volving expenditures which will 
carry over into 1961. Of the esti- 
mated rise of $8 to $10 billion in 
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government purchases of goods 
and services trum the first quar- 
ter of 1960 to the final quarter of 
1961, some 60% will be at the 
State and local level. Any sub- 
stantial increase in national gov- 
ernment expenditures, whether 
national security or other, could 
raise these totals and shrink the 
state and local as a proportion of 
the total. 

The budget of fiscal 1961 prob- 
abiy will show a deficit, to be 
followed by a larger deficit in 
fiscal 1962, for which the squeeze 
of corporate profits will be heavily 
responsible. 


Loan Funds and Interest Rates 


Loan funds will be relatively 
more abundant in 1961, and in- 
terest rates should be lower. On 
the plus side is the subsidence of 
inflationary psychology, for the 
time being; this has encouraged 
greater credit ease and somewhat 
lower interest rates — the latter 
confined largely to the short-term 
money market, so far. Quite early, 
as long ago as March and April of 
1960, the Federal Reserve Board 
began to take numerous steps to 
improve bank lending capacity; 
while our continued international 
balance - of - payments difficulties 
may impair additional credit ease, 
the early and continued moves by 
the Fed will probably continue 
the credit ease, even though the 
international balance-of-payments 
is against us. Comniercial bank 
debts at the Federal Reserve 
Banks have declined by 85% in 
the last 12 months and free re- 
serves have risen substantially, 
putting the banks in a stronger 
lending position. 

The need for further growth of 
the money supply, as noted above, 
is urgent if monetary policy is to 
help put a floor under reces- 
sionary tendencies, even though 
there has been a rise of over $3 
billion (unadjusted) since early 
summer. The current credit situ- 
ation is a strong plus shift, but 
only of very recent origin in any 
substantial sense. 


Conclusions 

If all of the foregoing is a 
reasonably accurate assessment of 
the current situation and _ the 
prospects, the 1960-61 readjust- 
ment will be mild. From late 1960 
to mid-1961 GNP will decline by 
only 1 or 2%. Personal income 
and disposable income will de- 
cline even less. 

The retarded economic growth 
plus growth in the work force 
will increase unemployment, par- 
ticularly evident in the first quar- 
ter of 1961. Undue wage-fringe 
increases, resistance to removal 
of uneconomic work practices, 
and a rise in the legal minimum 
wage would price more persons 
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New England Gas & Electric Association 


New England Gas & Electric 
Association is one of the two 
principal utility holaing compa- 
nies in New England; it was re- 
capitalized in 1947. The subsidi- 
aries — Cambridge Electric Light, 
Cambridge Gas, Cape & Vineyard 
Electric, Plymouth County Elec- 
tric, Worcester Gas Light and New 
Bedford Gas & Edison Lignt— 
supply gas and electricity in about 
40 communities (all in Massachu- 
setts); and steam to Harvard 
University, (through Cambridge 
Steam Co.), and 28 other cus- 
tomers. Cities served with both 
electricity and gas include New 


Bedford, Plymouth and Cam- 
bridge; and with gas_ alone 
Somerville, Worcester, Framing- 


ham and the Hyde Park district of 
Boston; Cape Cod has eleciricity 
only. About 51% of system reve- 
nues is derived from electricity, 
47% from gas, and 2% from steam 
heating. Electric revenues in 1959 
were 39% residential, 25% com- 
mercial, and 24% industrial. 

Despite the fact that New Eng- 
land has been considered a back- 
ward area industrially, NEGEA’s 
revenues have increased from $31 
million in 1950 to nearly $55 
million currently, a gain of 77% 
in the decade. The decline in old- 
line textile, machine tool, and 
leather and shoe industries is 
being largely offset by the rapid 
growth of electronics and other 
research-based firms, especially 
in the Cambridge area, while the 
Cape Cod region is benefiting 
from active development of recre- 
ational activities. 

Over 89% of the power sold by 
the four electric subsidiaries was 
supplied by the Cambridge and 
New Bedford generating plants; 
nearly 5% was purchased on firm 
contract from a neighboring util- 
ity, and 6% was obtained by 
economy - flow interchange. The 
company’s plants are well adapted 
to use various kinds of fuel, 
whichever is cheaper; fuel con- 
sumption in 1959 was 47% oil, 
41% natural gas and 12% coal. 
Presumably oil was available at 
lower prices since its use as fuel 
doubled as compared with 1958. 
The cost of each of the fuels aver- 
aged less than in 1958, which 
accounted for the small increase 
in the total bill for fuel despite 
about 7% greater volume of fuel 
used in the electric plants. The 
three generating stations had an 
average fuel efficiency of ap- 
proximately 13,800 BTU per KWH 
produced. Substantial operating 
economies are anticipated from 
the new interconnection and 
power interchange with Montaup 
Flectric (affiliated with Eastern 
Utilities Associates) completed in 
recent months. 

The system obtains ratural gas 
from Algonauin Gas Trasmission 
(345% owned) and Tennessee 
Gas Transmission. NEGEA also 
maintains 100% manufactured #as 
standby: at present its highlv effi- 
cient oil-gas sets are used only 
moderately for peak shaving, but 





out of employment. Une™ploy- 
ment is likely to average higher 
than in 1960, and be troublesome. 


But unsettled world conditions, | 


our international balance-of-pvay- 
ments troubles and a new Admin- 
istration in Washington may alter 
the trends as seen on Dec. 2, 1960. 
The art of forecasting, feeble at 
best, cannot fathom these un- 


knowns. 





*A statement by Mr. Schmidt at the 
conference on the Business Outieok for 
1961 sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C., December 2, 1960. 


usage is expected to increase as 
the system load grows. With sub- 
stantial production it has been 
reported that gas can be manu- 
factured almost as cheaply as 
natural gas is obtained, due in 
part to the long haul in the pipe- 
lines. Use of natural gas as boiler 
fuel, together with interruptibie 
sales to customers, have sustained 
the use of gas in the summer 
months. 

The company is in a position to 
benefit by both gas and electric 
househeating in various parts of 
its territory. Over-all domestic 
heating sales increased over 11% 
in 1959 despite warmer weather; 
the number of house-heating 
customers increased 4,562 or over 
6%. There has been greater 
growth in gas heating. and satura- 
tion is now about 51%. 


The construction program in 
1959 was about $7.7 million, prin- 
cipally for transmission and dis- 
tribution facilities, and the outlay 
in 1960 should approximate $9 
million, with about the same 
amount for next year. The com- 
pany has acquired a power site 
near Sandwich for a future gener- 
ating plant of about 225,000 kw, 
but this is some years off. The 
credit for interest on construction 
is currently quite small and will 
probably remain at a low level 
until a new generating plant is 
built. 

The equity ratio is now around 
40%, hence equity financing does 
not seem imminent; a 35% ratio 
would probably be satisfactory. 

Worcester Gas Light obtained 
a rate increase at the end of 
June amounting to about $600,- 
000, or 11¢ a share on the stock of 
the holding company, the effect 
on earnings being divided about 
equally between this year and 
next. There have been various 
changes in the cost of gas fur- 
nished by suppliers, but these 
(both increases and decreases) are 
largely passed on to NEGEA cus- 
tomers. 

Earnings per share, while ir- 
regular during 1950-53, increased 
in each year thereafter — from 
$1.23 in 1953 to an estimated $1.80 
for 1960—or an average annval 
increase (compounded) of 5.6%, 
which is close to the industry 
average. Dividend policy has re- 
mained conservative, annual pav- 
ments raising from 95¢ in 1950 
to the recently increased rate of 
$1.24. 

For the 12 months ended Oct. 
31, 1960, earnings were $1.78 on 
the average number of common 
shares outstanding, compared with 
$1.70 in the previous 12 months. 
Gas sales (mcf) were up 3%, elec- 
tric sales nearly 4% and revenues 
over 5%. The number of degree 
davs was 5,704 compared with 
6.038 in the earlier period; and 
despite warm weather in Novem- 
ber. sales were off only 1% in 
that month. The hurricane this 
fall coct the company about 7¢ 
in earnings, some of which has al- 
ready been absorbed, while the 
balance will be amertized over 
the next two years. 

The stock is currently selling 
over-counter around 24% to yield 
5.1%. The price-earnings ratio is 


about 13.6. 


With Mutual Fund Assoc. 


(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Phillip B. 
French has become associated 
with Mutual Fund Associates, 
Inc., 3837 Wilshire Boulevard. In 
the past he was with. Crowell, 
Weedon & Co. 
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The strength in this market still 
seems to be confounding many of 
the market experts. It was not 
too long ago that the bears were 
looking for 500 in the Dow-Jones 
averages and some diehards were 
even looking for 400. Even the 
most optimistic bull was willing 
to admit things looked pretty 
rocky, and certainly his most 
optimistic estimate for the short- 
term was not much over 600 in 
the averages. 


The business figures still do not 
look particularly encouraging, 
what with unemployment hitting 
new highs for November and lay- 
offs in basic industries still con- 
tinuing. There is, however, a 
gleam of light in the sharp in- 
creases in the heavy construction 
contracts that have been awarded. 
Road building and municipal 
building contracts have shown 
very sharp increases. 


Depression Doubted 


Another important factor which 
certainly cannot be charted is the 
fact that no one really seems to 
believe that there is going to be a 
depression. A recession yes, but 
we have had many of these in the 
last 20 years and we have always 
worked out of them to make 
another new high in business. 
The feeling seems to be that this 
is just another cycle. As long as 
this confidence remains the con- 
sumer would be willing to spend, 
and one of the amazing things 
about this recession is that the 
consumer still has money to spend. 
Savings and Loan Associations re- 
port very sharp increases in their 
deposits, and in fact most of the 
banks around the country are also 
making the same report. 


Some “Tax-Sold” Stocks 


This does not help the analyst 
too much when one tries to decide 
what should be bought. Certainly 
the old rule about buying stocks 
that are depressed by tax selling 
might still be in effect. However, 
it would also seem that one is 
going to have to be particularly 
selective this year. Some of the 
road building stocks might be 
very attractive. Mack Truck looks 
particularly interesting. The com- 
pany is expected to earn in the 
neighborhood of $4.00 to $4.25 in 
the current year which is down 
from last year’s $5.71. In 1960 the 
stock sold as high as 52 and at 
the present price of 34 is down 
about 18 points from its high. The 
yield is about 5%% and unless 
something unforeseen develops, 
this dividend should be continued. 
There have been some basic 
changes in the company one of 
which is the relocation of the 
company’s main plant to Fred- 
erick, Maryland. The new equip- 
ment in this plant should help to 
reduce operating costs and the 
immediate benefit would also be 
a much better labor contract than 
the one that existed in the old 
plant. For the person willing to 
take a slightly greater risk, the 
company has warrants outstand- 
ing on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

Another interesting stock might 
be Fruehauf Trailer. This com- 
pany’s business at the present 
time leaves a lot to be desired. 


The company has trimmed dewn 
its operations, and should there 
be a general pickup in business 
in the next year or so, this com- 
pany could have a very nice re- 
covery. The high in 1960 was 30 
and the present price of 19 is 
within a couple of points of the 
low of the year. 


Steel in a Squeeze 


The steels are a group that are 
particularly hard to analyze. In- 


. .wentories. do seem. to be depleted, 


and although there is no indica- 
tion of an early rush to buy, 
undoubtedly better business will 
materialize. However, recently the 
industry was hit by wage in- 
creases that were guaranteed 
under the labor contract that was 
settled last year. It seems unlikely 
that the steel picture will brighten 
enough so that these companies 
will be able to pass this increase 
along to the consumer by increas- 
ing the price of steel. The indus- 
try is still having competitive 
problems from abroad also. It is 
possible that there may be a 
technical reaction when the tax 
selling lifts so that if one were 
to buy in this group, we would 
most certainly stick with the 
leaders, including Jones & Laugh- 
lin, Republic, Allegheny Ludlum 
and Granite City. 


Stocks from Santa Claus 


Parents seeking a worthwhile 
Christmas present for their 
children might consider giving 
their progeny a share in Ameri- 
can business. Not only can this be 
of value towards insuring their 
future education and educating 
them in financial matters, but it 
can also be made to open new 
avenues of interest to them. If a 
child has a particular interest 
such as electric trains or rockets 
or missiles, a few shares of a gocd 
railroad stock or a good missile 
stock can be just as exciting as a 
new toy. He will receive regular 
dividend checks which will en- 
courage him towards saving and 
he will also receive the annual 
reports. Many of these annual 
reports today make interesting 
reading, for the children if not 
for the text, certainly for the 
pictures that are contained. 

One should be extremely care- 
ful as to how these securities are 
given. If the security is given in 
the child’s name one can get 
involved in all kinds of legal 
wrangles. In fact, it can be argued 
that once the certificate is in his 
name that it cannot be sold until 
he is 21. On the other hand, most 
States now have custodian laws 
which resolves these problems. 
One’s broker can set this up with 
very little time and effort. The 
only point that must be remem- 
bered here is that if a father sets 
up the custodian account for his 
child, he must name someone 
other than himself as custodian. 
This other person may be his 
wife or his grandmother, et al. 
In this way the income can be 
tax-free to the parent,* and also 
the stock accumulated does not 
return to the father’s estate 
should the father die. For the 
parent who sets up the account 
and names himself custodian, the 
securities that are accumulated 
would revert to his estate should 
he die before the minor reaches 
majority. 


*Subject to certain provisions. 


Signing Up for Additional Holiday 

Another thing which should be 
considered is that if this program 
is being developed on a continu- 
ing basis so that gifts may be 
added for Easter, birthdays or 
any other special occasion, and if 
it is possible these sums might 


eventually accumulate into a 
sizable amount of money, it 
would be wise to discuss the 
problem with a lawyer with a 
thought of setting up a simple 
Trust Agreement. 

The Trust instrument when 
properly drawn can give almost 
unlimited powers to the Trustee 
as far as buying and selling and 
accumulating funds for the minor’s 
account. The tax benefits that can 
acerue can be substantial, but 
once the Trust is drawn it is ir- 


revocable so that it is important 
to establish when it is set up 
exactly what is wanted. 


[The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only.| 


W.F. Parvin With 
Funk, Hobbs, Hart 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas—William 


F. Parvin has become associated 
with Funk, Hobbs & Hart, Inc., 
Commerce 


National Bank 
Building, 
members of 
the Midwest 


of 


Stock Ex- 
change, as 
Vice - Presi- 
dent and man- 
ager of the 
municipal 
bona depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Parvin, 


who has been 
in the invest- 
ment business 
for many 
years, was 
formerly a 
partner in Austin, Hart & Parvin. 
In the past he was manager of 
the municipal department for the 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, and was 
executive manager for Roe & 
Company of San Antonio. 





William F. Parvin 


Ryan May Act as 
Inv. Consultant 


HONOLULU, Hawaii — Former 
Wall Streeter William F. Ryan, 
who has been in Hawaii since 
October, 1959, as account execu- 
tive with Schwabacher & Co., has 
resigned. An East Asian specialist 
in the diplomatic service during 
the Truman Administration, he 
has received an offer to act as 
consultant to a Japanese stock- 
brokerage firm in Tokyo, but as 
yet he has not announced his fu- 
ture plans. 

Prior to joining Schwabacher 
& Co., Mr. Ryan was associated 
with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Smith in New York City 
and Detroit. 

Mr. Ryan is an officer of the 
Investment Society of Hawaii. 


Joins Wagner Staff 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — Charles S. 
Thomas has joined the staff of 
Wagner & Co., 5 East Long Street. 
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FROM WASHINGTON 
...Ahead of the News 


BY CARLISLE BARGERON 











The so-called Liberals in the 
House and Senate are threatening 
to be worse enemies of President- 
elect Kennedy than any coalition 
of the conservative Republicans 
and Democrats. As of now, they 
are threatening to attempt to 
change the rules of the Senate at 
the outset of the session. They 
would change the rules to prevent 
filibustering by providing that a 
simple majority is necessary to 
cut off debate. 

Senator Mansfield, who is ex- 
pected to become majority leader, 
has argued that the Liberals’ pro- 
posal will simply tend to tear the 
party to pieces before President 
Kennedy can get through his pro- 
gram or any part of it. It would 
bring on the very coalition which 
the Administration fears. 

The reason the Liberals want 
to change the rules is in order to 
pass more civil rights legislation. 
It is hard to see just why any 
more legislation is needed. Mr. 
Kennedy during the campaign 
said that more progress could be 
made in the field of civil rights 
by Presidential leadership. The 
Negroes now have the right to 
vote and are voting in the South. 
It was the heavy Negro vote in 
states like North Carolina and 
South Carolina and Texas which 
favored the Kennedy cause, ac- 
cording to the Gallup Poll. No 
more legislation is needed, and if 
it is sought it will throw the 
Senate in the throes of a filibuster 
right at the outset. 

This, Senator Mansfield and 
other leaders of the Senate do not 
want to see. It would endanger 
Mr. Kennedy’s legislative pro- 
gram. The Liberals, however, see 
civil rights to the exclusion of 
everything else. They are not a 
very responsible lot, impractical 
rather than practical, out to make 
a record regardless of whether 
they accomplish anything or not. 

Mr. Kennedy’s cabinet appoint- 
ments so far are not very reassur- 
ing to the majority of business- 
men, particularly in the case of 
his Budget Director. His emphasis 
has been upon youth and men of 
vigor but without the maturity 
that comes with added years. 

David E. Bell, his Budget 
Director, has been Secretary to 
Harvard’s School of Public Ad- 
ministration and a teacher in its 
Economics Department — where 


Federal spending is considered a 
positive virtue. Bell looks very 
favorably upon Kennedy’s “New 
Frontiers.” 

He is convinced that the budget 
is a device for achieving social 
gains, not a sound dollar. In con- 
trast to the present Director, 
Maurice Stans, he is expected to 
push almost every agency’s budget 
request, and all legislation needed 
to enact Kennedy's program 
which, according to various esti- 
mates, will cost $17 billion more 
than the country is now spending. 

A veteran Washington reporter, 
Jerry Klutz of the Washington 
Post, says that Bell intends to 
pursue the same _ policies as 
Roosevelt’s wartime director, the 
late Harold Smith. The latter used 
every means at his command to 
wring every penny from Congress 
that he could. 

Smith would actually prod 
Cabinet members into asking for 
more money than they thought 
was necessary. He would ask them 
if they were sure what they asked 
for was all they needed. “Perhaps, 
you will need a substantial in- 
crease to do the job,” he would 
say. 
Of course, his budget was fi- 
nanced by wartime wage and 
price controls and deficit spending. 


John K. Galbraith, another 
Harvard adviser to the President- 
elect, advocates price and wage 
controls in his newest book “The 
Liberal Hour.” 

Chester Bowles, the new Under- 
Secretary of State, was OPA 
Administrator during the war and 
he kept business in a turmoil by 
trying to use the price regulations 
to make the country over. Gal- 
braith was with him. 

Bowles, won’t have anything to 
do with business in his new post, 
of course, but he is an impetuous 
fellow, a confirmed Liberal, who 
made $10 million out of the 
advertising business and then, 
much to our misfortune, decided 
to devote himself to public service. 


Pacific Coast Secs. Adds 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John E.° 
Lalich is now with Pacific Coast 
Securities Company, 1054 Broxton 
Street. He was formerly with 
Marache, Dofflemyre & Co. 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of am offer to buy any of these Shares. 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


50,000 Shares 


Geophysics Corporation of America 


Common Stock 


(60¢ Par Value) 


Price $14 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned. 


C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. 


December 9, 1960 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY ROBERT E. RICH 














Look Back in Anguish 


“T often wonder what the vintners buy 
One half so precious as the goods they sell. 
—RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Few fundmen look back with 
pleasure on the fading year. For 
most of them, 1960 has been a 
trial, sometimes even an ordeal. 
Some of the more nimble have 
been able to console themselves 


and, more importantly, their 
stockholders with the thought 
that they were not buffeted 


nearly so badly as the go-it-alone 
owners of individual issues. 
Finally, there are the select few 
who can point to 1960 as a stand- 
out year and pray that pride goeth 
not before a fall. 

For the most part, however, in- 
vestment managers will nod rue- 
fully at these words from the 
latest annual report of the Los 
Angeles-based American Mutual 
Fund: “. .. in a broad and severe 
decline in the securities market, 
the stocks of even the best com- 









MUTUAL FUND 
INFORMATION 


me 


Incorporated 
Investors EST. 1925 


A mutual fund investing in a 

list of securities selected for 

possible long-term growth of 
capital and income. 


Incorporated 
rene Fund 


A mutual fund investing in 
@ list of securities selected for 
current income. 
A prospectus on each fund is available 
from your investment dealer. 


THE PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass, 










EATON & HOWARD 
Balanced Fund 


Investing in bonds, 
preferred, and common 
stocks for current income 
and possible growth of 

principal and income 
... Since 1932 


Stock Fund 


‘Investing primarily in 
selected common 
stocks for possible 
growth of principal 
and income 

... since 1931 


Ee fs Fa 


I Prospectuses available from | 
your Investment Dealer or 


l EATON & HOWARD, Incorporated 
24 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. | 


0) BALANCED FUND 0) STOCK FUND 
j Name. 
mae ress 
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panies can go down as well as 
up.” This was a prelude to ac- 
knowledging that in the year end- 
ing Oct. 31, 1960, net assets per 
share of that fund, as well as in- 
numerable others, sustained a de- 
cline. 

But fundmen, no less than 
motor moguls, must exude confi- 
dence at the oncoming year. The 
question, of course, arises as to 
what they are pinning their hopes 
on— what are they buying and 
what are they selling? Scanning 
their buying and selling record of 
the latter part of this year will 
confuse the denizen of the mar- 
ketplace as completely as the 
vintners of ancient Persia per- 
plexed the astronomer-poet. Thus: 

Lockheed Aircraft was being 
sold by Television - Electronics 
Fund while that same stock was 
being snapped uv by Chase Fund 
of Boston. and Affiliated Fund. 
Georgia - Pacific, the plywood 
kingpin, was a sale at Lazard 
Fund and a buy for National In- 
vestors. 

In the matter of the oils, out 
of favor the last few years, Car- 
riers & General Corp. and Nation- 
Wide Securities eliminated their 
holdings of Pure Oil, but Institu- 
tional Growth Fund and State 
Street Investment were adding 
substantially to their already 
sizeable interest in Pure. Indeed, 
Pure Oil fared far better than 
such internationals as Standard 
Oil (New Jersey) and Texaco, 
which found few friends. 

The world’s premier investment 
equity, American Telephone & 
Telegraph, probably fared as well 
as any issue. While State Street 
Investment sold 5,500 shares, it 
did retain 115,160 shares of A. T. 
& T. Meanwhile, a dozen or so 
funds were making a new com- 
mitment or adding to their al- 
ready considerable ownership of 
that blue chip. 

If there was a large degree of 
unanimity about the bright pros- 
pects for Telephone, there also 
was a goodly measure of agree- 
ment on the poor outlook for 
paper and pulp issues. It wasn’t 
so many years ago that these very 
stocks had almost as much glam- 
our as today’s electronics com- 
panies. 

Agreement by the funds on the 
outlook for a stock or industry, 
of course, is no infallible guide- 
post to fat capital gains. This was 
being demonstrated in the closing 
days of this year in the case of 
Deere & Co., the top-flight pro- 
ducer of farm equipment. The in- 
vestment research department of 
E. F. Hutton & Co. pointed out: 
“Important single areas of agree- 
ment (by investment companies) 
were seen in the sale of Deere & 
Co. by seven funds—this in con- 
trast to considerable accumulation 
of this issue during the last quar- 
ter of 1959.” Well, those who per- 
sisted in the view that Deere was 
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cheap have cause to congratulate 
themseives, for the stock uas beer 
turning up on the list of new 
highs. 

One thing is sure: if you don’t 
like the styie in stocks, then stick 
around, because its certain to 
change. Thus, investment mana- 
gers who invariably fled at the 
suggestion that they take a screen 
test, now are showing unusual 
interest in movie stocks. 


None of the foregoing is de- 
signed to make your Christmas 
shopping easier, especially if 
you've thought of gifts of securi- 
ties. Still, as the helpful folks 
down at the National Association 
of Investment Companies note, 
you can simplify your “gift-giv- 
ing” by purchasing shares of mu- 
tual funds or closed-end compa- 
nies. At that. you do have a wide 
selection — there are 187 on the 
N. A. I. C. counter. 


All you have to do is pick the 
right one. Anyhow, there’s al- 
ways this solace: the recipient 
won’t know for a long time to 
come. So there’s small likelihood 
he or she will turn it back for 
cash or something else before the 
mistletoe has been taken down 
Incorporated Income Fund re- 
ports that at the close of the Oct. 
31 fiscal year net assets totaled 
$103.612,.945, equal to $8.93 a share 
on the 11,608,743 shares. This 
compares with year-ago assets of 
$101.081.274 and $9.56 a share on 
10,568,416 shares. 


Axe-Templeton Growth Fund of 
Canada, Ltd. reports net assets 
(in Canadian.funds) at the end of 
the Oct. 31 fiscal year totaled 
$5,372,453, or $8.64 a share. This 
compares with $4,144,464 and $7.10 
a share a year earlier. Shares 
outstanding increased to 621,981 
from 583,683 at the end of the 
preceding year. 


te 


Templeton, Damroth group of 
funds during November showed 
an increase in sales from the 
previous month and the like 
month of 1959, but said “an analy- 
sis indicates the increase to date 
is due largely to the addition of 
new dealers.” It asserted that “in- 
vestors have turned cautious since 
the election and many seem to be 
postponing purchases pending 
clarification” of the new Admin- 
istration’s policies. 
4s a oe 

Continental Growth Fund reports 
that since its June 30 semi-annual 
report it has added these holdings: 
Siemens & Halske, Norwich Phar- 
macal, Scott & Fetzer, Holt. Rein- 
hart & Winston, Inc., Coastal 
States Gas Producing Co., Beauty 
Counselors, Inc., Cenco Instru- 
ments and Suburban Gas. 


“‘Near-term prospects for busi- 
ness are for further softness,” ac- 
cording to Dr. John W. Harriman, 
economist for Tri - Continental 
Corp. But the recession now in 
progress probably will be mild, 
he said, adding that “by the sec- 
ond half of 1961 the economy will 
have reversed the downward 
movement.” 

2 Bg Hz 


Energy Fund reports that at Nov. 
30 net assets totaled $13,932,568, 
eaual to $20.18 on each of the 
690,308 shares outstanding, against 
$9.181.367 assets, $21.29 a share 
and 431,189 shares a year earlier. 


American 
Business Shares 


A Balanced Investment Fund 


The Company invests in a portfolio bal- 
anced between bonds and preferred stocks 
selected for stability, and common stocks 


selected for growth possibilities, 


Prospectus upon request 


Lorkb, ABBETT & Co. 


New York — Atlanta — Chicago — Los Angeles — San Francisco 
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Consolidations e New Branches e 


New Offices, etc. « 


Revised Capitalizctions 











The Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, has promoted Milton J. Red- 
lich to Vice-President, George 
Champion, President, announced 
yesterday. Mr. Redlich will be- 
come head of the agency admin- 
istration division of the trust de- 
partment on Dec. 19, succeeding 
J. Bryson Aird, who retires at the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Redlich joined the Seaboard 
National Bank, New York, in 1929. 
(Seabcard National merged with 
Equitable Trust Company in 1929 
and Equitable became a part of 
Chase National Bank in 1930.) He 
Was appointed a corporate trust 
officer in 1950 and was promoted 
to Assistant Vice-President in 
1957. 


Chemical Bank New Yerk Trust 
Company opened its 106th metro- 
politan banking office on Dec. 12, 
at Maiden Lane & Pearl Street, 
it was announced by Chairman 
Harold H. Helm. 


Assistant Vice-President James 
D. Elleman will be in charge. His 
staff includes Chandler L. Mahn- 
ken, Assistant Secretary; Ray- 
mond H. Mazanec, Assistant Man- 
ager, and Miss Jeanne Hausman, 
Officers’ Assistant. 


On Dec. 5, Harold E. Harris, Vice- 
President of The Chemical Bank 
New York Trust Company, New 
York, died at the age of 57. 


In 1926, Mr. Harris joined 

Chemical in a junior clerical post. 
In 1952, he became Assistant Vice- 
President, and Vice-President in 
1957. 
Appointment of Harry J. Mc- 
Keever as an Assistant Vice- 
President of Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, was an- 
nounced by Horace C. Flanigan, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Mr. McKeever, who is assigned 
to the bank’s Branch Administra- 
tion department, joined Manufac- 
turers Trust in 1925 and was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary in 
1955. 

a we oe 
Appointment of Cora R. Callahan 
as an Assistant Secretary of Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company was 
also announced by Mr. Flanigan. 


Miss Callahan came to the bank 
in 1943. The appointment of Miss 
Callahan brings the total number 
of women officers of the bank 
to 35. 

4 % a 
George O. Nodyne, President of 
the East River Savings Bank, New 
York, announces that at the Board 
of Trustees Annual Meeting, 
Walter H. Nelson, Walter G. Dris- 
coll, and Walter H. Baily, former 
Assistant Vice-Presidents were 
elected Vice-Presidents. 

ae ok a 


Approval for an office in West 
Hempstead has been received from 
the New York State Banking De- 
partment, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frederick Hain- 
feld Jr., President of Long Isiand 
Trust Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Subject to approval by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the bank’s new 
branch, to be known as the 
Cherry Valley office, will be lo- 
cated at 490 Hempstead Turnpike 
. - corner of Cherry Valley 
oad, 


The new office will open in 
temporary quarters at the same 
address about the first of the year. 
Permanent quarters are under 
construction with completion ex- 
pected in the spring of 1961. 

ae * co 
On. Dec. 8, Ben C. Peticolas, 53, 
Executive Vice-President of the 


Meadow Brook National Bank in 
West Hempstead, died. 


Before joining Meadow Brook, 
Mr. Peticolas was a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Controller of the Pas- 
saic National Bank and Trust 
Company, Passaic, N. J. and a 
former President of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of 
Kearny, N. J. 


Mr. Peticolas joined Meadow 
Brook in 1953 as a Vice-President 
and was named Executive Vice- 
President in 1958. 
A merger certificate has been is- 
sued approving and making effec- 
tive Nov. 30, the merger of The 
Salem National Bank, Salem, 
N. Y., with common stock of 
$50,000, into The Manufacturers 
National Bank of Troy, Troy, 
N. Y., with common stock of $1,- 
5C€0,000, under the title of The 
Manufacturers National Bank of 
Troy, with capital stock of $1,- 
562,500, divided into 62,500 shares 
of common stock of the par value 
of $25 each. 
The plan to merge of the Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Syracuse and the Cicero State 
Bank, which has already been ap- 
proved by the Directors of both 
banks, will take effect March 1, 
pending stockholder approval. 

*& me * 

By a stock dividend, The Fram- 
ingham National Bank, Framing- 
ham, Mass., has increased its 
common capital stock from $300,- 
000 to $450,000, effective Nov. 29. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
45,000 shares, par value $10.) 


* * % 
The First National Bank and 
Trust COmpany of Kearny, 


Kearny, N. J., has increased its 
common capital stock from 
$700,000 to $800,000, by the sale 
of new stock, effective Dec. 1. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
32,000 shares, par value $25.) 


Eg * a 


The National State Bank of New- 
ark, N. J., announced that if will 
pay a stock dividend of 40,000 
shares at the rate of one new 
share for each 14 held. 

In addition, the bank plans to 
offer 40,000 additional shares, par 
value $12.50, for subscription by 
the shareholders at $52.00 per 
share on the basis of one for each 
15 shares of capital stock held, 
after diving effect to the stock 
dividend. Warrants for such sub- 
scription rights would be issued. 

The latest stock dividend and 
additional subscription would in- 


™ Massachusetts 


Life Fund | 
| 
DIVIDEND | 





Massachusetts Life Fund is 
paying a dividend of 24 cents 
share from net investment 
income for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1960. 

A distribution of 36 cents 
per share from realized capi- 
tal gains is also being made 
by the Fund. 

The dividend from income 
and the capital gains distribu- 
tion are payable ro the Trustee 
December 14, 1960 and are dis- 
tributable January 1, 1961 to 
trust beneficiaries of record at 
the close of business December 
13, 1960 (as trusts provide). 


Massachusells Hospital Life 
Iniser1ance Company, Trustee 
50 State Street, Boston 
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crease the bank’s capitalization to 
640,000 shares from 560,000 and 
capital stock from $7,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. Surplus account would 
be increased from $20,000,000 to 
$22,000,000. 

The bank also announced that 
at the monthly Board of Directors’ 
meeting held Dec. 8, two new 
members were appointed to the 
Board. The new Directors are 
Mr. Nicholas Dekker, and Mr. 
William H. Keith, Executive Vice- 
President of the bank. 


* * Bg 


Western Pennsylvania National 
Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa., has re- 
ceived permission from _ the 
Comptroller of the Currency to 
open a new banking office on 
McKnight Road in the North Hills, 
M. A. Cancelliere, President, an- 
nounced. 

cg % Eo 
R. William Oster has been 
elected a Director of the Baltimore 
National Bank, Baltimore, Md., 
according to Hooper S. Miles, 
Chairman. 

th Bo * 
The Maryland State Bank of 
Montgomery County, Gaithers- 
burg, Md., and Suburban Trust 
Co., Hyattsville, Md., merged un- 
der the title of the Suburban 
Trust Company. The date of ef- 
fect is Dec. 1. 

Be * Ba 
The election of two new officers 
at Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Ohi0, was announced 
Thursday, Dec. 8, by James J. 
Nance, President of the bank. 

Donald W. Fraser was elected 

Assistant Vice-President in the 
National Division of the Commer- 
cial Banking Department. Norman 
A. Hodgson was elected Manager 
of consumer services at the bank’s 
Main Office. 

oe te * 
The application of the National 
Bank of Lorain, Lorain, Ohio, and 
the Lorain Banking Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, to consolidate under 
the title of The Lorain National 
Bank, has been approved. The ef- 
fective date is to be determined. 

co ob * 


The conversion of the Merchants 
Trust Company, Muncie, Ind., and 
its two branches, into the Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Muncie, Muncie, Delaware 
County, Ind., was effective as of 
Nov. 30. Its President is H. E. 
Woods and its Cashier is James 
O. Timbrook. The bank has a 
total capital and surplus of $1,- 
327,946.25. 

a oR tk 
Mr. C. Edgar Johnson has been 
named Senior Vice-President, but 
will continue in charge of the 
operating and personnel depart- 
ment, of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, Ill. Also, James Thom- 
son was appointed a Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

o a 3 
The Peoples National Bank of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill, has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $300,000 to $500,000, by a 
stock dividend, effective Nov. 30. 
(Number of shares outstanding— 
50,000 shares, par value $10.) 


ES % * 


On Nov. 30, a certificate was is- 
sued approving and making ef- 
fective the merger of Kaspar 
American State Bank, Chicago, 
Iil., with common stock of $250,- 
000, into Central National Bank 
in Chicago, Chicago, Ill, with 
common stock of $2,500,000, under 
the title of Central National Bank 
in Chicago, with capital stock of 
$2,750,000, divided into 275,000 
shares of common stock of the 
par value of $10 each. 

co ok oe 


George F. Parker, Jr. has been 
elected Executive Vice-President 
of the National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich. Norman B. Weston 
was also elected a Vice-President 
and Assistant Trust Officer to 
succeed Mr. Parker. Also Vice- 
Presidents Raymond J. Hodgson, 
Richard D. Mange and Robert M. 
Surdam were elected Senior Vice- 
Presidents. 


The Johnson County National 
Bank and Trust Co., Prairie Vil- 
lage, Kansas, had increased its 
common capital stock from $400,- 
000 to $500,000, by a stock divi- 
dend, effective Nov. 29. (Num- 
ber of shares outstanding — 5,000 
shares, par value $100.) 

By a stock dividend, the Seuthern 
National Bank of Lumberton, 
Lumberton, N. C., has ‘increased 
its common capital stock from 
$450,000 to $600,000, effective 
Nov. 28. (Number of shares out- 
standing—60,000 shares, par value 
$10.) 

aK 


By the sale of new stock, the 
Flerida National Bark at Arling- 
ten, Arlington, Florida, has in- 
creased its common capital stock 
from $150,000 to $250,000, effec- 
tive Nov. 29. (Number of shares 
outstanding — 10,000 shares, par 
value $25.) 

s& ote * 
By the sale of new stock, the 
Commercial National Bank in 
Shreveport, Shreveport, La., has 
increased its common capital stock 
from $5,000,000 to $5,250,000, ef- 
fective Nov. 28. (Number of 
shares outstanding—210,000 shares, 
par value $25). 

% ‘ od 
A charter has been issued to the 
Arapahoe National Bank of 
Boulder, Boulder, Boulder Coun- 
ty, Colo, It will have J. H. King- 
dom as its President, Michael C. 
Trent as its Cashier, and a total 
of $400,000 in capital and surplus. 


The Bank eof America National 
Trust and Savings Association, 
San Francisco, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Rob- 
ert Leigh James as Washington 
Representative. 

* th ck 
The Bank of America, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has appointed Gor- 
don Toledo as Resident Vice- 
President for Europe. Y. J. 
Johnson will succeed him as 
Vice-President and Manager of 
the London branch. 

Bo * Bo 
The President and Board Chair- 
man of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Madison M. Walter, died on Dec. 
9, at the age of 63. 


Alloys Unlimited 
Common Offered 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. and C. E, 
Unterberg, Towbin Co. offered on 
Dec. 14 135,000 shares of Alloys 
Unlimited, Inc. common stock at 
$15 a share. 

Of the total, 75,000 shares are 
being sold by the company and 
€0,C00 for the account of selling 
stockholders. The company will 
use part of the proceeds to repay 
certain bank borrowings, part to 
expand its operations into new 
areas, part for research and 
equipment to improve present 
facilities, and the balance to in- 
crease working capital. 

Alloys Unlimited, Inc., formed 
in July 1957, manufactures alloy 
components for a wide range of 
semi-conductors and sells such 
components to manufacturers of 
semi-conductor devices. 

Upon completion of this financ- 
ing, capitalization will consist of 
525,003 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. 


Dempsey-Tegeler Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Victor 
Adorian has joined the staff of 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 West 
Seventh Street. 


With Murch & Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — James F. 
Skufca has been added to the 
staff of Murch & Co., Inc., Hanna 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 
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BANK AND INSURANCE L.-J. Fertig Joins 


STOCKS BY LEO I. BURRINGTON 


This Week — Bank Stocks 
THE MAJOR PHILADELPHIA BANK STOCKS ° 


In the “City of Brotherly Love” the seemingly complacent atti- 
tudes held by bank officers may be giving way to enthusiastic 
activity. Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust Company recog- 
nizes this movement by headlining its advertisements—“Things 
are changing in Philadelphia.” As the biggest city in the nation’s 
third most populous state, it is unique, indeed, that Pennsylvania’s 
largest bank is located elsewhere. In conversation with a Phila- 
delphia banker recently, this columnist was again reminded that 
a major reason why Philadelphia banks lag in growth relative to 
the nation is that there are too many banks around. This drastic 
loss of leadership, greatest by far for a leading area, is nonetheless 
tempered by merger steps in recent years. During the past ten 
years the number of Philadelphia banks has been reduced from 
34 to 15 banks, and since 1949 the eight-county Philadelphia Met- 
ropolitan area has reduced its commercial banks from 162 to 98. 


Pennsylvania leads all states in the number of banks where 
branch banking is permitted, yet the number of branches just 
slightly exceeds the total number of banks. Even Pittsburgh’s 
second largest bank presently has more branches than any of the 
leading Philadelphia banks. Again, however, the trend is encour- 
aging since Philadelphia’s commercial banks at the end of 1959 
had 205 offices as against only 106 in 1949. A dramatic change is 
underway with the recent announcement of merger plans for the 
city’s second and third largest banks. A decision by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency is expected shortly on the proposal to 
merge Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank into Philadelphia 
National Bank. 

The combined bank, to be named Philadelphia Girard National 
Bank and Trust Co., will have assets of $1,750 million, deposits 
in excess of $1.5 billion, and capital funds of $150 million. It will 
restore Philadelphia National to top rank position in the city, 
which it lost in 1955 to First Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Co. 
The number of branches will total 66 and thereby surpass Mellon 
National of Pittsburgh temporarily on this characteristic. The 
merger combines Girard, noted mainly for its trust and retail 
banking services, with Philadelphia National which is more con- 
centrated in wholesale banking activities. The latter has held its 
lead as Philadelphia’s leading bank for correspondent bank bal- 
ances. The proposal calls for Girard shareholders to receive 1.2875 
shares of the merged bank for each share of Girard stock currently 
held. Stockholders of Philadelphia National will retain shares 
currently held. The merged bank expects to establish a $2 annual 
dividend rate. 





Major Philadelphia Bank Stocks 


Percentage Gain*- 








Depositst ‘Total Total Total Oper. Book 

9/30/60 Deposits Assets Loans Earns. Value 
First Penn. Bkg. & Tr. Co. $1,036 0.1 3.5 10.4 18.0 3.7 
Philadelphia Natl. Bank__ 935 6.7 72 10.4 18.9 3.7 
Girard Tr. Corn Exch. Bk. 663 3.9 2.4 3.4 21.3 >.3 
Provid. Tradesmens B & T 452 6.1 0.9 10.6 9.4 1.5 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co._- 425 5.2 4.9 7.2 9.2 3.3 
Central-Penn. Natl. Bank~_- 245 3.0 3.4 11.7 18.9 1.2 


tMillions of dollars. *Sept. 30, 1960, over Sept. 30, 1959. 


In line with the excellent progress being made in 1960 by 
banks generally, the Philadelphia banks are enjoying another 
highly profitable year as in 1959, Future substantial gains depend 
largely on the active programs underway in the “Keystone State” 
for industrial development, redevelopment and urban renewal to 
bolster Philadelphia’s good geographic position as a distribution 
center in particular. Much of the progress has centered around 
the city’s Delaware river port, the second largest port in the U. S. 
Bulk materials, such as petroleum, sugar and chemicals, account 
for more than half of the Port of Philadelphia’s incoming cargoes. 
The banks are giving more attention to foreign business. During 
1960, First Pennsylvania acquired The Virgin Islands National 
Bank and announced it ultimately plans to expand in the Carib- 
bean and Central American areas. 


Per Share Statistics 


Aprx. Bid Recent Est. Shares 
Price Range Mean Te 1960 *Book Outsidg. 
1960-59 Price Divid. Yield Earns. Value (000) 


First Penn. Bkg. & T. Co. 52-44 50 $2.30 4.60 $4.20 $39.85 2,370 

Philadelpria Natl. Bank. 45-40 44 2.10 4.77 3.50 35.74 2,648 

Girard Tr. Corn Exch. Bk. 58-51 56 2.65 4.73 4.75 44.27 1,692 

Provid. Tradesmens B & T 60-53 58 2.85 4.91 5.00 52.74 1,093 

Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co... 57-44 53 2.50 4.72 4.65 43.59 957 

Central-Penn. Natl. Bank 50-38 45 2.20 4.89 3.90 42.54 590 
*Book value as of Sept. 30, 1960. 


A healthier attitude toward retail banking services is emerg- 
ing. The five biggest Philadelphia banks have check-credit plans 
operating. Since 1959 time deposits development has been en- 
hanced by offering a 3% return on such deposits. In 1960, the 
Greater Philadelphia Small Business Investment Co., owned 40% 
each by Philadelphia National Bank and First Pennsylvania and 
20% by Central-Penn National Bank, was organized. 

Present stockholders are receiving increased dividends this 
month. Year-end extras have been declared as follows: Philadel- 
phia National, 10 cents; Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 25 
cents; Provident Tradesmens, 25 cents; Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust, 
30 cents, and Central-Penn, 20 cents. Although the annual payout 
by First Pennsylvania remains the same at $2.30 as in 1959, when 
a 10c extra was declared, the annual rate of $2.50 is an increase 
over $2.20. 

While Philadelphia banks continue to hold investment interest 
primarily as sound income stocks, the future may find several of 
the issues as healthy growth situations, as well, should banking 
services undergo more intensive development, 





Fulton, Read & Co. 


FT. WAYNE, Ind.—Fulton, Reid 
& Company, Incorporated, Cleve- 
land, members 
of the Mid- 
west Stock 
Exchange, has 
acquired the 
securities 
business of 
Leonard J. 
Fertig & Co., 
establisted in 
1936. 

Fulten, Reid 
& Company 
will continue 
their Fort 
Wayne opera- 
tions under 

Leonard J. Fertig the direction 

of Keith R. 
Barker, Vice-President. and Leon- 
ard J. Fertig, Assistant Vice- 
President. 





Beneficial Finance 
Debs. Offered 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co. heads a group which of- 
fered publicly on Dec. 14 $50,000,- 
000 Beneficial Finance Co. 4%% 
debentures due June 1, 1981, 
priced at 99.04 plus accrued in- 
terest to yield 4.95%. 


Proceeds will be used to reduce 
outstanding short-term bank loans 
with the balance slated for the 
company’s general funds. 

The debentures will be non-re- 
deemable prior to Dec. 1, 1968: in 
the 12-menth period starting Dec. 
1, 1968, 4fe debentures may be 
redeemed at the option of the 
company at 102.04% and at de- 
creasing prices thereafter to ma- 
turity. 

Beneficial Finance Co. is a hold- 
ing company with subsidiaries en- 
gaged primarily in the small loan 
business and in the sales finance 
business. The firm has 1,107 of- 
fices in this country, 159 in Can- 
ada and one in London. 

For six months ended June 30, 
1960, the company reported gross 
income of $66,372,107 and net in- 
come of $12,330,650, compared 
with gross of $60,596,164 and net 
of $11,264,591 for the same period 
of 1959. 

Last July 11, a wholly-owned 
subsidiary purchased 46.7% of the 
outstanding common stock of 
Western Auto Supply Company, a 
nationwide merchandising chain. 

Capitalization of the company 
on Sept. 30, 1960, adjusted to re- 
flect the current sale of deben- 
tures, consisted of $405,250,000 in 
long-term debt, $180,188 in short- 
term obligations, 586,213 shares of 
5% cumulative preferred stock of 
$50 par value and _ 410,001,218 
shares of common stock of $1 par 
value per share. 


With W. H. Newbold’s Son 


HAVERFORD, Pa.—W. H. New- 
bold’s Son & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, announce 
that L. Page Brown is now associ- 
ated with them as a registered 
representative in their Haverford, 
Pa., office, at 354 Lancaster Ave. 


11 N.Y. CITY 
BANK STOCKS 


3rd Quarter Earnings 
Comparison 
Bulletin on Request 





LAIRD, BISSELL & MEEDS 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members American Stock Exchange 


12@ BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. ¥. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Beil Teletype NY 1-1248-49 
Specialists in Bank Stocks 
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Gold and Sound Money 


By Henry C. Alexander,* Chairman of the Board, 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


One of the country’s largest commercial bankers advocates complet- 
ing the 1933-34 departure from the gold standard except for the use 
of gold in making international settlements. Mr. Alexander suggests 
the propitious moment for removing gold reserves from behind our 
Federal Reserve notes and deposits would be when our balance 
of payments evidences clear-cut signs of improvement. Until then, he 
urges pursuit of every measure to correct our payments-deficit, in- 
dorses measures taken recently, opposes devaluation, and recom- 
mends prohibiting ownership of gold by U. S. citizens abroad. There’s 
no road back to the gold standard, he adds, in asserting that sound 
money depends on monetary, fiscal and economic policies and the 
wise, sound, honest human judgment required. Business and gov- 
ernment are asked not to resume their opposition to each other 
ended eight years ago. 


Membership in the IBA is cher- an important piece of underwrit- 
ished by our bank. We value our ing. It has the careful build-up, 
membership as a government se- the mounting tension, the moment 


curities dealer and as a municipal of truth when the books are 


securities un- 
derwriter and 
dealer. But we 
also have a 
sentimental 
reason for 
holding this 
affiliation 
dear. 

It preserves 
a link in spirit 
— though un- 
fortunately 
not in profits 
— with the 
days when J. 
P. Morgan & 
Co. and the 
Guaranty Company were full par- 
ticipants in the investment bank- 
ing business. I trust it is no viola- 
tion of the Banking Act to recall, 
with some wistfulness, that those 
were exciting days. Fer sheer, 
agonizing drama, packed into a 
short space of time, 1 doubt that 
there is another process in the 


business world to compare with 


Henry C. Alexander 






_ glorious success or . 
, death. It all has a format as 
| classic, in its own way, as the 





opened, and then the quick un- 
raveling of the plot — either 
. sudden 


theater of the ancient Greeks. 
But, for those of us in commer- 
cial banking, that particular kind 
of excitement ended some 26 years 
ago, in the early days of a Deal 
that was then called New. 


Going back to dwell on that 
period hardly makes, I fear, a 
cheery thought for many of us; 
but there is a point to be drawn 
from those days and the ones that 
followed which has some mean- 
ing for the present. 


Hostility to Business 


Then we were in the first stages 
of a political era in this country 
which was to last in all for 20 
years, and which was to carry, 
among its other trade-marks, the 
stamp of being generally hostile to 
business. Not surprisingly, this 
climate produced in most busi- 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. . 


nessmen a defensive reaction that 
was equally hostile. One does not 
have to be a deep scholar of his- 
tory to see that a prolonged period 
of such cross-purpose in our 
society was a bad thing. Without 
trying to apportion the blame, I 
believe most people will agree 
that an atmosphere that set gov- 
ernment against business, business 
against government, was a costly 
misfortune for all groups in this 
country. 

That 20-year era was followed 
by eight years in which the at- 
mosphere was different. There 
was a turn away from the direc- 
tion of constantly more govern- 
ment intervention in the lives of 
people and in the work of business. 
It was a turn toward the firm 
road of free enterprise. 


Now again the nation prepares 
for a change in national Adminis- 
tration. By earlier rules, perhaps, 
this would call for a hasty return 
to old battle stations, for quick 
resumption of old stances and the 
invocation of old slogans. I hope 
we have outgrown those rules. I 
hope no future government in 
this country will regard its mis- 
sion as one of punishing business. 
I hope no generation of business- 
men will automatically and in- 
stinctively lapse into a persecu- 
tion complex about government. 


No Time for Sulking 


The majority of businessmen, 
I believe, hoped that Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon would be elected. I 
know I did. The electorate has 
rendered its decision—a close one 
indeed. Those of us who supported 
the Vice-President might well fol- 
low his example of graciousness 
in reaction to the outcome. I 
don’t doubt that we, or some of 
us, shall find things to criticize 
in the new Administration. But 
let’s not rush to dig into the back 
corners of the closet for the uni- 
forms marked “opposition,” the 
ones we put away eight years ago. 


BLYTH & Co.,|NC. 


Distribution 















Coast to coast retail 
distributing facilities 
through 24 offices 
located in principal 
financial and business 
centers. 


Let’s not, as businessmen, wall 
ourselves off, or sulk in our tents. 
Let’s keep the lines of communi- 
cation open. The great problems 
facing this country don’t permit 
any group, however disappointed, 
to withdraw from the search for 
sensible solutions, to pout on the 
sidelines. I would add that those 
problems also do not permit any 
group—though defeated at the 
polls—to be put in the penalty 
box. 


Among the most urgent of 
those problems is the problem of 
money. For, if you go down the 
list of our great national objec- 
tives—the preservation of peace, 
the protection of the free world, 
the making of a better life for our 
people and for those in other 
lands — not one of these ideals 
will be within our grasp unless 
we keep our economy strong, and 
that means keeping our currency 
sound. 


This, I realize, does not sound 
like an heroic challenge. It is not 
romantic, not very exciting. The 
task I outline lacks the glamor 
of new frontiers, but it does pos- 
sess the hard truth of old reali- 
ties, the bedrock—not the shifting 
sands—upon which we can build 
the enduring structure of our na- 
tion’s great future. 


Gold and Sound Money 


Many speeches have carried the 
message about the need to keep 
our money sound. But today this 
message is being proclaimed, in 
terms more eloquent than all the 
speeches, by that ancient com- 
mentator, gold. As the poet said, 


“Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 
Bright and yellow, 
hard and cold.” 


When gold speaks, men listen. 
When gold moves, men watch. 
Lately we have been treated again 
to glimpses of the fascination this 
substance holds, the purpose it 
serves, the myths it inspires. 


. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


There are facts about gold and 
there are fancies, folklore and 
fables. Which is which is not a]- 
ways easy to know, but we must 
know more, 


Gold is in many ways a distinc- 
tive substance. It’s pleasing to 
look at, bright without being 
flashy. It’s easy to identify, im- 
possible to counterfeit. Man tried 
for centuries, but he doesn’t even 
try any more. Gold doesn’t de- 
teriorate with time. It doesn’t 
shrink or expand with changes in 
the weather. Its always been 
scarce enough to be much craved 
and sought after and never to be 
for long in surplus. Even today, 
after mans quest for it over the 
centuries, the total store of gold 
held for monetary purposes in all 
the free world amounts to some 
36,000 metric tons. At the U. S. 
Treasury’s official price of $35 an 
ounce, it is worth about $40 bil- 
lion. That’s less than half of what 
our Federal Government spends 
in a year. You could stack all of 
it solidly in a room about 40 feet 
long, 40 feet wide and 40 feet 
high —a space no larger than a 
small ballroom. 


The amount of new gold mined 
annually has been rising. Free- 
world production is running about 
a thousand tons a year — some- 
thing over a billion dollars at the 
official rate. The output of the 
Soviet Union and its satellites is 
a secret, but we do know they are 
important producers. This despite 
the fact that Communist doctrine 
ridicules the metal and Lenin is 
said to have promised that one 
day the public washrooms of 
Moscow would be plated with it. 


1933 in Retrospect 


Here in the United States we 
have never lacked respect for gold, 
though in normal times our ap- 
petite for it has tended to be 
somewhat restrained. It was not 
restrained, however, in the fran- 
tic days of 1933, when the great 
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depression was deepening ani 
faith in all currencies was fail- 
ing. The public demand for gold 
was so great that the government 
slammed the lid on domestic con- 
vertibility and temporarily em- 
bargoed shipments abroad. 


Franklin Roosevelt, in the first 
days of his Administration, used 
the emergency powers of a World 
War I law-to do this. Such drastic 
action was justified only by the 
grimmest of necessity. Over the 
next nine months, in helter-skel- 
ter fashion, laws were passed, 
directives issued, market maneu- 
vers undertaken, and the gold 
clause in contracts abrogated. 
There were mistakes, and there 
were injustices. But, improvised 
though it was under the gun of 
panic or near-panic, the gold 
policy which emerged from those 


‘days has proved workable and is 


with us still. It has enabled the 
dollar to become the fixed point 
about which nearly all the free 
world currencies now array them- 
selves in a monetary solar system. 


The important thing about 1933, 
in retrospect, is not that we went 
off gold, but that we stayed on 
it in a different way. We stopped 
coining gold and took it out of 
domestic circulation. But, for 
legitimate monetary purposes, we 
declared our readine:s to buy and 
sell goid at a fixed price in trans- 
actions with foreign governments 
or central banks. In narrowing the 
utilization of gold, we were fol- 
lowing a trend which the other 
major financial countries had be- 
gun as they worked their way 
back from the chaos of World 
War I. Those countries, holding 
much less gold than we did, but 
nevertheless wishing to tie their 
currencies somehow to gold, 
looked for ways to economize 
their supplies of the metal. For 
the most part, they stopped mint- 
ing coins of gold — a practice 
Winston Churchill described as 
“unwarranted extravagance.” The 


place _ for gold, this line of 
reasoning holds, is not in people’s 
pockets or under their mattresses 
but in the official holdings of 
governments and central banks 
for use in the settlement of in- 
ternational balances. 


That reasoning is the core of 
our gold policy today. That is why 
none of us is allowed to own gold 
in this country, and why we 
shouldn’t be allowed to hold it 
abroad. To satisfy considerations 
of taste, custom, or utility, inci- 
dental use of gold is permitted in 
tLe arts, in jewelry, in ceremony, 
in dentistry, and in _ industry. 
Taken all together, these applica- 
tions don’t claim enough gold to 
threaten the adequacy of the 
world supply available for official 
monetary purposes. 


Hits Hearding and Speculating 
In Gold 


A threat is posed at times, how- 
ever, by two other uses to which 
gold is put—hoarding and specu- 
lating. By drawing gold _ into 
private hands, those uses work 
against the policy adovted by this 
country and most others of con- 
serving gold in official holdings. 

Some countries, in deference to 
local custom or other considera- 
tions, allow the private buying 
and selling of gold under certain 
conditions, even though they have 
the same general policy of econo- 
mizing their gold reserves as we 
have. These are the so-called free 
markets in gold, about which we 
have heard a great deal recently. 
The best-known is the one in 
London. It has been open since 
1954, after being closed for nearly 
15 years during and after World 
War II. Other markets, varying 
in cegree of organization and for- 
mality, include Paris, Zurich 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Frankfurt, 
Beirut, Hong Kong, Macao. 

The supply of gold to these 
markets comes fron new produc- 
tion (inclucing sometimes that ot 


the Soviet Union), from hoarder3 
who have grown tired of hoard- 
ing, from speculators who have 
decided it is time to sell, and on 
occasion from governments or 
central banks which enter the 
market for one reason or another. 
The demand comes from hoarders 
and speculators who are on the 
buy side, from people who are 
uneasy about their currency, and 
— again on occasion, when the 
price is low enough—from gov- 
ernments or central banks. 

The price gold brings- in. these 
markets tends to fluctuate, some- 
times rather violently. In the first 
few years after World War II, 
gold sold often at well above $50 
an ounce in the markets. then 
open. This didn’t attract much at- 
tention in the United States— 
nothing at all like the run-up in 
price in London last month. The 
London market, because of that 
city’s historic financial role and 
its prestige, draws more notice 
than the others. This explains why 
there was concern recently at see- 
ing gold quoted there as much as 
$5 above the official price main- 
tained by the U. S. Treasury. 


U. S. Should Not Enter Gold 
Market Operations 


Concern was proper, but not 
principally over the brief ap- 
pearance of $40 gold in London. 
After all, the appetite for gold is 
a capricious thing, like all human 
appetites, and sudden flare-ups or 
fall-backs of Cemand in thin mar- 
kets can produce sharp swings in 
price. More troublesome is the 
question whether such markets 
will in time draw into private 
pockets and stronsgboxes signifi- 
cant quantities of gold that are 
needed for official holdings. This 
involves also the question whether 
the official reservoirs should, in 
an effort to discipline such mar- 
kets, pour their gold into pipe- 
lines that may lead to the great 


sink-hole of hoarding and specu- 
lation. 


Certainly the United States, 
which has not seen fit to allow 
private trading in gold here, 
would have nothing to gain—and 
conceivably a good deal of its 
gold to lose —in undertaking to 
stand astride the foreign markets 
and keep the price there pegged. 
That is not the way to defend the 
dollar. We must defend it at home 
with sound monetary and fiscal 
policies, with wise monetary and 
fiscal management, and with the 
strength of our economy. The 
dollar is not up for trial by the 
whims of the world’s’ gold 
markets. 


We hear criticisms of our offi- 
cials for letting some speculators 
pay $40 for gold in London rather 
than presenting them with gold 
to which they were not entitled 
and charging them only $35. The 
Treasury’s stated policy toward 
premium prices for gold in for- 
eign markets has quite properly 
been one of flexibility and non- 
commitment. It has been neither 
open-mouth or open-faucet. The 
Treasury is free to stay out of 
those markets or to find ways of 
going in if it believes that course 
best for our national interest. 
What the Treasury’s day-to-day 
decisions in this regard have been, 
I of course do not know. Neither 
does any other private citizen, 
although the fact has not pre- 
vented the tipsters, the inside 
dopesters, and the oracles from 
being busier than ever. 


The free markets for gold are 
not this country’s responsibility. 
Nor do they provide, as is some- 
times supposed, a bridge by which 
we may hope one day to return 
to a.goald standard of full domestic 
convertibility such as we_ had 
prior to 1933. There is no bridge 


that will take us safely back 
there. We ought to face that fact 
squarely. 
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Sees No Need to Adopt 
Convertible Gold Standard 


Too much lip service is paid to 
the notion of “getting all the way 
back on gold,” always with the 
reservation that we should do it 
“when the time is right.” This 
ritual has become a sort of loyalty 
oath by which to prove one’s be- 
lief in sound money. It shouldn’t 
be. Sound money is well-managed 
money, honestly managed money, 
wisely managed money; and we 
will get it by having sound, 
honest, wise monetary authorities 
and sound, honest, wise fiscal] and 
economic policies. We will not get 
it by submitting to the automatic; 
unreasoning operation of a gold 
coin standard with full converti- 
bility here at home. For all the 
reverence still paid to it, did that 
standard actually work so well? 
It was supposed to stabilize, but 
we had the wild boom of the 
1920’s and the deep depressions 
of the 1890’s and the 1930’s. 


We cannot and should not move 
all the way back to gold. But it 
is essential that we retain in our 
monetary system, as indeed we 
do, the discipline that gold exerts 
through its flow from country to 
country. Man, in his history, has 
tied his currency to many sub- 
stances. None of them has been 
perfect; when the imperfections 
of one become too troublesome, 
he has moved on to another. If 
ever—and this does not seem a 
near probability—but if ever our 
present system for settling inter- 
national transactions becomes an 
obstacle to true economic prog- 
ress, then a new system will have 
to be devised. It might or might 
not involve a breakaway from de- 
pendence on physical masses of 
metal. But of this we can be sure: 
if currencies ever are to have 
their base not in some metal but 
in a code of rules, then those 
rules must have the firmness of 
metal and must provide a dis- 
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her ample natural resources, 
outstanding human resources and 
widely diversified economy—leads the 
Bank of America and its associated 
investment dealers to bid on virtually all 
municipal bonds issued in the State. 
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Why It Is Essential That 
Will Making Not Be Deferred 


By Roger Babson 


Forgetfulness in proparing a will costs much in many ways but can 

cos? little when not neglected. Mr. Babson hits hard on this point in 

a reminder on the impertance of having a will as the best way to 
make sure that property will be distributed in the way desired. 


While Mrs. Babson and I were their heirs who are now spring- 


in Europe this Fall, three of our 
intimate friends passed away. 
Two of these I knew had made 
no will, despite my urgings. One 
had promised he would do so 
“when he had time.” He be- 
grudged the expense and felt it 
really was not necessary. Let 
me discuss these three cases. 


Case Number One 


In this case, the man left a 
wife and three children, and 
several brothers and sisters who 
have children. The wife assumed 
she would get all of her hus- 
band’s estate and then will it to 
their children. But she did not. 
Since her husband left no will, 
the was given only one-third; 
the remaining two-thirds was 
divided equally among the child- 
ren. Nothing was available for 
the deceased’s brothers or sis- 
ters or cousins. This is as it 
should be. 


Cases Number Two and Three 


The second man left no wife— 
but two children as well as 
brothers, sisters, and cousins. All 
of his estate went to his children 
outright, in equal proportions, 
or to their heirs. None went to 
the brothers or sisters or other 
relatives. One child 23 years of 
age received the money outright; 
since the other was a minor, his 
share was entrusted to the guar- 
dian appointed by the Court. 

The third man left a wife but 
no children; he did have broth- 
ers and sisters and cousins. His 
estate exceeded $100,000. The 
wife will be given the $25,000 
which she would automatically 
receive from an estate valued at 
$25,000 or over. In this case she 


also will get a second $25,000. 
The remainder will go to the 
man’s brothers and _ sisters or 








ing up in all directions. 


Wills Oldest Legal Documents 


Originally when a man died 
all his property went to the old- 
est son. He was supposed to take 
care of his mother and to secure 
work for any other children. 
Then land owners sometimes 
died without leaving any chil- 
dren; anticipating this, the father 
left a written document outlin- 
ing his wishes or “will” at his 
death. These wills were consid- 
ered sacred by the Roman 
Courts, and their policy and pur- 
pose were adopted by the English 
Courts and carried to America. 


I have recently been seeking 
copies of early records of the 40 
families who settled Cape Ann 
(which now comprises Gloucester 
and Rockport, Mass.). The very 
earliest documents are the wills 
of these inhabitants around 1620- 
30. The first Babson arrived in 
Salem from London after 60 days 
in a small sailing vessel. She was 


a widow named Isabel and she 
came to Cape Ann in 1637. She 
was very enterprising and — as 


there were no doctors—served as 
a midwife. Also, since there were 
no lawyers, she helped the fathers 
make wills. Although these were 
written on scraps of paper—per- 
haps on birch bark — they were 
held very sacred and history still 
records their contents. 


Cost of Making a Will 


To enable your life’s savings to 
go as you would like, you should 
have your local lawyer make up 
your will. If it is simple, namely 
leaving all to your wife, he may 
not charge you more than $20. If 
it is more complicated, leaving 
property perfaps to your wife, in 
trust—allowing her the use of it 
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and the income during her life- 
tire with provision for equal di- 
vision among your children or 
their heirs—then your lawyer will 
charge more. He will charge ac- 
cording to the amount of his time 
you take. 

Laws concerning the distribu- 
tion of estates where there is no 
will are subject to change. The 
cases cited above are based upon 
the laws in effect in Massachu- 
setts as of Jan. 1, 1957. When 
the time comes for settling your 
estate, these laws may be quite 
different. 


The best way to assure distribu- 
tion of your property exactly as 
you wish is to have your will 
drawn now by your lawyer. This 
also enables you to make some 
donations to your local church and 
hospital, which everyone shouid 
do. To provide for the carrying 
out of your wishes, your will 
should name an executor in whose 
efficiency, stability and responsi- 
bility you have confidence. 


Smith, Barney Co. 
To Admit Five 


Smith, Barney & Co., 20 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jan. 1 will admit Max F. Bru- 
baker, William R. Grant, Edmond 
N. Morse, Roland H. Schuerhoff, 
and Robert F. Seebeck to partner- 
ship. Mr. Schuerhoff will make 
his headquarters in the firm’s 
Boston office. 


Shields & Co. Will 
Admit Partner 


Shields & Company, 44 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1 will admit John B. Lynch 
to partnership. 


With George O’Neill 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — Dale 
B. Fleischmann has become asso- 
ciated with George, O’Neill & Co., 
Inc., 8929 Wilshire Boulevard. He 
was formerly with Glore, Evans 
& Co. and Wedbush & Co. 
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Role of the Individual in 
These Challenging Times 


By Charles H. Percy,* President, Bell & Howell Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


There is a greater need for more courageous men than ever before 
in our history to cope with the challenges and opportunities facing 


us at home, abroad and in spac2. 


This cra, Mr. Percy makes clear, 


holds mere promise, more opportunity and more challenge than ever 
befer2 in history and requires that we act without waiting for a 


threat to pressure us into acting. 


The well known, successful busi- 


nessman asseveratively singl2s out education, urbanization, indi- 

vidual freedom, business practices, taxes, threat to our raw mate- 

rial sources and markets, world develepment, world peace and 
space scienc?. 


The investment banking field has 
been subject to almost as many 
bad jokes as the field of home 
that the 


movies, but I believe 
image of the 
amateur 
photographer 
boring his 
eaptive 
friends with 
poor movies is 
as obsolete as 
the image of 
the Wall St. 
banker hold- 
ing the starv- 
ing widow in 
his ciutches. 
Certainly, 
from my own 
experience of 
22 years’ asso- 
ciation with Bell & Howell, I can 
testify that we rely heavily on 
our friends and associates in the 
investment banking field for ad- 
vice and counsel. Not only are you 
providing the capital necessary 
for the vitality and growth of our 
system; but, more important, you 
are bringing creative, dynamic 
ideas and opportunities to our 
businesses and making major con- 
tributions to their growth and 
development. From our point of 
view, then, we see no problem 
whatsoever in “being in the hands 
of the bankers.” Whether com- 
mercial or investment, we have 
come to look upon our bankers 
as partners in our business. 

The economic face of America 
is changing, but its principles will 
remain the same. Broadly based 
private ownership of the means 
of production is the basis for 
initiative and growth. The profii 
system is the incentive for prog- 
ress. And individual freedom is 
the life blood of the system. A 
violation of any one of these prin- 
ciples weakens the others. The 
capitalist fulfillment is not guar- 


anteed. In fact, a free system is 
always precarious. Lacking the 
rigorous controls of the totali- 
tarian system, we willingly sub- 
ject ourselves to the risks of 
freedom and individual action. 


Charles H. Percy 





Role of the Individual 


In a democracy—in a capital- 
i-tye system—the seat of authority 
is the individual. So the question 
is: What can we as individuals do 
to make as certain as possible that 
the promise of capitalism is ful- 
filled and that a free society can 
continue to demonstrate its 
superiority? As individuals — and 
as businessmen — ve face great 
challenges at home and abroad 
and what we do as individuals 
will determine the course of the 
future. 

Between now and the end of 
the century we must work for the 
solution of pressing domestic 
rreblems of tremendous magni- 
tude. In education, in civil rights, 
in the maintenance of a stable 
and growing economy, in the great 
urban centers of population and 
on our farms we face challenges 
that we must meet and problems 
that we must solve lest our sys- 
tem be so weakened that our 
people turn to the government for 
the solutions to their problems 
rather than to the system that has 
provided for us the highest stand- 
ard of living in the world. 


Essentiality of Education 


The problem of our education 
system is an outstanding example 
of the magnitude of the challenge 
that lies ahead. Education is not 
a cultural nicety; it is the cutting 
edge of civilization. We must have 
it for survival. By 1976 there will 
be 76 million Americans of school 
and college age. There will be 
42 million children in primary 
schools and 13 million in high 
schools. We will need 600,000 new 
school rooms in the public schools 
alone and 500.000 new teachers. 
And the job of meeting this tre- 
mendous need rests with individ- 
ua's acting in the interest of their 
own local communities, and with 
the resources that they can 
muster locally. 


Our great meiropolitan areas 
offer another great challenge. 
With more than two-thirds of our 
population living in metropolitan 
areas, the interests of the urban 
dweller are of highest priority in 
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our national scheme of things. As 
the tendency towards urbaniza- 
tion increases in the U. S. and as 
the great metropolitan areas in- 
crease in size and complexity, the 
mutual obligation of the indi- 
vidual to his city and of the city 
to the individual citizen will in- 
crease and become more intense. 
Man cannot create so vast a social 
organization and then disavow 
responsibility for its continued 
well being. In many of America’s 
great cities in recent years there 
has come a great moment — a 
critical moment of recognition. It 
has been a recognition of two 
things: A recognition of the 
desperate plight of the city and 
its people and a recognition of 
the responsibility to do something 
about it. Where the local recog- 
nition of individual responsibility 
has not occurred, there we see no 
resurgence, no halt to the proc- 
esses of decay and obsolescence 
that the great metropolitan areas 
are suffering. 


Practicing What We Preach 


On no cther matter is the U. S. 
watched more closely by the rest 
of the world than on the matter 
of individual liberty. If America 
cannot guarantee individual free- 
dom to every citizen of the United 
States, how can we expect to 
exert leadership in a world where 
the majority of the population is 
non-white? How can we convey 
understanding and help to the 
struggling new nations and win 
them to the s: le of freedom if our 
own hands are uoclean? How 
can we, as individuals, fulfill our 
complete responsibilities as citi- 
zens if we countenance second 
class citizens among us? This is 
part of the American dream, then, 
which is unfulfilled. This is part 
of the job remaining to be done. 


But to do all of these things, to 
meet all of these challenges we 
must be strong. Unless we are 
strong, unless our economy con- 
tinues to grow and to provide 
opportunity for every one of our 
citizens, we may fall short. The 
economy of the United States of 
America is not the White House, 
the Treasury Department or the 
Federal Reserve System. It is 
largely dependent upon the buy- 


ing decisions of 180 million 
people, and their decisions rest 
upon their confidence in the 
future. 


Businessman’s Role 


We in the business community 
contribute substantially to this 
confidence. We contribute by the 
risk we take, by the product in- 
novations we make, by the invest- 
ments we undertake to keep our 
plant and equipment modern and 
product costs low, the market 
strategy we use in moving product, 
the labor relations we adopt and 
the educational programs we 
carry on to be sure that govern- 
mental policy is designed to 
stimulate initiative and encourage 
enterprise. 


I think we can learn from ovr 
past experiences as we look ahead. 
The recession of 1958 and the 
recent softness in certain seg- 
ments of the economic system 
have caused American business- 
men to carefully re-evaluate some 
of their management decisions 
and some of their actions. We 
were gratified at our firm in 1958 
to be able to counter the defla- 
tionary swing of the cycle by 
taking positive action, rather than 
tightening up a!! along the line, 
retrenching and “battening down 
the hatches.” We ended that year 
with a 20% increase in sales and 
a 15% increase in profits. 


A company can, of course, 
weather the storm by taking 
nega‘ive actions. But times of 


attrition also present positive op- 
portunities to take action for 
expansion and active growth. I 
think it is a sound general prin- 
ciple to say that a recession period 
is a good time to work on market 
expansion, a good time to buy and 
utilize resources which are in 


abundance and are available on 
better terms, a good time to meet 
the competitive pressures by 
lowering prices and _ increasing 
volume in order to maintain a 
full work force and bring a 
better product to the market at 
a lower price. 


Tax Laws Need Overhauling 


The government also has a 
positive role to play in assuring 
a growing strong economy. Where 
the tax system works against 
capital accumulation, where it 
gives unequal advantage to indi- 
vidual industries, where it limits 
initiative and reduces incentive, 
where it penalizes unduly, and 
where it erodes ovr capital base— 
these are the places for reform. 
Depreciation and capital accumu- 
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lation call for careful review. Our 
tax laws are still too rigid and 
restrictive in the treatment of 
depreciation. America’s industrial 
plant has been growing progres- 
sively older, on the average, for 
the past 50 years. One-third of 
American capital equipment is 
obsolete. 

Creative depreciation policies, 
beyond the improvements made in 
1954, can step up our rate of in- 
vestment, improve our efficiency, 
reduce costs, and create more jobs 
by making American products 
more competitive in world mar- 
kets. 


It is more difficult today than 
ever before to save—to accumu- 
late the means for creating more 
capital. But in an economy that 
depends on private capital there 
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must be no barrier to individual 
and business savings because they 
are the fountainhead for invest- 
ment. It becomes increasingly 
hard to justify the 91% tax rate. 
Confiscation is net a sound basis 
for capital creation. 


The tax reform measures of 
1954 took a long step forward in 
restoring our faith in the effec- 
tiveness of the incentive system 
a3 the one best way of doing the 
job. But more needs to be done. 
If our individual plans for the 
future do not take into account 
some of these fundamental issues 
and problems; If we, as individ- 
uals, do not work toward their 
solution; If investment bankers, 
the outstanding businessmen of 
the richest nation on earth, do not 
individually take upon themselves 
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each problem confronting our 
economic system; then, in a free 
enterprise system which depends 
upon individual decision making 
—who will? 

The great significance of the 
solution to our domestic problems 
lies in the effect that these have 
on our solution to the challenges 
which face us abroad. We cannot 
adequately confront the challenge 
of Communist domination unless 
we are free and strong at home, 


Threat of Moscow-Peiping 


Lest we become complacent, let 
us for a moment visualize the vast 
continuous land mass which 
stretches from the Atlantic and 
the North Sea in the West to the 
Pacific in the East. This great 


Continued on page 24 
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Role of the Individual in 
These Challenging Times 


Continued from page 23 

Eurasian land mass _ constitutes 
two-fifths of the land area of the 
world outside the polar regions. 
There dwell upon it perhaps 
three-fourths of the human race. 
With the industrial complexes of 
all Europe, including Great 
Britain, and all Asia, including 
Japan, and with its vast natural 
resources, Eurasia comprises 
within itself the major elements 
of world power. Whoever, can 
dominate Eurasia can potentially 
dominate the world. The new axis 
threat—the Moscow-Peiping axis 
—lies at the very heart of this 
area. 


From their strategic center, the 
Communists can thrust at Berlin 
and Western Europe. Or they can 
turn to the opposite side of the 
world and thrust at Korea which 
could become a dagger pointed at 
Japan. Or they can seize Tibet as 
Red China did in 1953. Or they 
can send arms to Egypt or Iraq 
to inflame the Middle East or 
send guns thundering into the 
Formosa Straits one week and 
precipitate a crisis over Berlin 
the next. Whoever controls 
Eurasia can easily control Africa. 
And a Western Hemisphere cut 
off from the materials and mar- 
kets and manpower of the rest of 
the world could not long remain 
independent, economically or 
politically. 


The Communist strategy, then, 
is to cut America away from her 
sources of raw material and her 
markets. To isolate America 
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economically and politically would 
be the greatest victory the Com- 
munists could achieve. And they 
can do it without firing a shot. 
These are the facts we all know 
and in themselves they give us 
some measure of the job we face 


If this strategy is ultimately 
successful, that part of the earth 
left to American influence will 
either be so small as to constitute 
grounds for surrender or as a 
minimum bring about a drastic 
reduction in our economic well 
being at home. 


U. S. Must Assist in World 
Development 


In our relationships with the 
rest of the world, no problem is 
more pressing, no challenge more 
exciting than the emergence of 
the developing nations. As new 
nations come into being and as 
old nations seek new economic, 
social and political achievements 
for their people, America and the 
free world have a deep obligation 
to provide leadership, to offer 
assistance, to give guidance from 
our experience and to be con- 
stantly on guard to be absolutely 
certain that the foundling nations 
do not mire in a chaos of un- 
realistic aspirations and fall in 
with the easy delusion that in- 
dividual freedom can be realized 
in a captive nation. America must 
join with the mature and de- 


veloped nations in making avail- 
able resources and technical aid 
to the emerging nations in such a 
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manner as to insure maximum 
independence and mutual respect. 

If America’s economic system is 
not strong and if we as individuals 
fail to play our part in keeping 
America’s strength, we will not 
be up to the demands that the 
world now imposes upon us. We 
must maintain our strength at 
home in order to assure the rest 
of the world that their confidence 
in America is not misplaced. 


The individual American busi- 
ness firm and the _ individual 
American businessman can take 
small but firm steps in the road 
toward international understand- 
ing, the spread of the idea of 
freedom, and world peace. Speak- 
ing for my own firm, we have 
tried to examine the role of busi- 
ness and businessmen and their 
impact on American culture 
through our use of mass media. 
Business has a virtual monopoly 
of prime night time in the great- 
est communication medium in 
history, and we must ask our- 
selves whether we are using it to 
convey meaningful information 
and knowledge. Our own experi- 
ment has proved worthwhile. 
Eighteen months ago we decided 
to devote 100% of our television 
budget to the sponsorship of pub- 
lic service shows on prime night 
time, which, with the cooperation 
of the networks, became a tele- 
vision first. 

Sponsorship of such great pro- 
grams as NBC’s “Why Berlin?” 
CBS REPORTS’ “The Population 
Explosion,” and “Who Speaks for 
the South?” ABC’s Churchill’s 
VALIANT YEARS, as well as ex- 
clusive sponsorship of ail ABC’s 
public service shows, has con- 
vinced us that the American 
public wants TV diet more sturdy 
than pablum. A portrayal of the 
real problems and challenges of 
our time seems more appropriate 
and equally as exciting as a 
portrayal of the West as it prob- 
ably never was. 

We have also demonstrated that 
such programs make it possible 
for us to reach an important part 
of our market with considerable 
impact. And we believe we are 
also fulfilling an obligation to 
help keep our country strong 
through greater understanding. 


This is, indeed, the precept of 
Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” 
making itself felt in modern 
society. 


Peace and Science 


A third great challenge con- 
fronting America is the achieve- 
ment of lasting peace. We must 
give the human world a breathing 
space, a chance to devise new 
institutions and new relationships 
which will provide a new setting 
for the achievements of science. 
Never before in history has the 
potential lag between man’s 
scientific achievements and his 
political achievements been so 
great. This must be repaired. The 
gap must be closed with whole 
new concepts of how men can live 
together. 


My company entered the Svace 
Age and the electronic instru- 
mentation field early this year in 
its merger with Consolidated 
Electrodynamics Corporation. The 
five miniature tape recorders in 
the Courier satellite, which can 
receive and transmit teletype 
traffic at the rate of 68,000 words 
per minute, were all developed 
by CEC. We have all watched 
Echo I move across the skies, 
marveling as all men do at the 
majesty of this great achievement. 
As we have established another 
small but historic speck of influ- 
ence in the universe, we have 
come to realize the immensity of 
the new dimension that has been 
opened, and the relative unim- 
portance we occupy as human 
beings unless we can demonstrate 
and use the God-given reason that 
we possess. No more dramatic 
challenge has ever been laid be- 
fore the people of this earth. If 
our eyes are not now lifted, 
whenever will they be? If our 


horizons are not now expanded, 
can they ever be? If our minds 
are not challenged by these vistas, 
how can we ever come to grips 
with the problems which beset us 
on this planet? 

The great opportunity which 
space exploration offers us is not 
the chance of going to the moon, 
not the possibility of finding life 
on Mars—it is the opportunity to 
gain a new perspective on our- 
selves. The achievements of 
science will be meaningless if 
they tell us nothing of ourselves. 
If we do not stand humbled by 
the findings in the universe, how 
can we lay aside our petty quar- 
rels and differences on this earth? 
The probing of space offers 
America and Russia and the rest 
of the world an opportunity to 
rediscover the earth. 

The great strides of science and 
technology offer us an oppor- 
tunity to work together in peace- 
ful harmony—a greater opportu- 
nity than we have ever had. If 
we were attacked from Mars 
tomorrow, we would solidify this 
earth in a great defense of 
everything we Earthlings hold 
dear. But why must we always 
act at our best when we are 
threatened with the worst? Can’t 
we use the same great spirit of 
cooperation which made the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year such 
a success, such a magnificent 
experiment, as the basis for fu- 
ture peaceful cooperation to free 
the world from fear? 


Meeting the Challenges 


We have talked about the chal- 
lenges at home, the challenges 
abroad, the challenge of the new 
dimension of space. To meet these 
challenges there is a greater need 
for more courageous men than 


ever before in history. The great- 
est deeds we will be called upon 
to do as a nation will demand the 
unsparing individual effort of 
many millions of citizens. A na- 


tion is most secure and its future 
brightest when its citizens are 
trained in_ self-discipline,  self- 
reliance, and resolution. 

We have our friends, our free- 
dom, and our strength. We have 
a treasure of resources. We have 
a great will to do the things that 
need to be done. We have faith. 
The new era holds more promise, 
more opportunity, more challenge, 
than at any time in history. It is 
up to each of us to be certain that 
we meet the challenges that lie 
ahead and fulfill the promise that 
America and a free world hold up 
before us. 


*An address by Mr. Percy before the 
Investment Bankers Association Conven- 
1960, 


Mitchell, Hutchins 
To Admit Partner 


On Jan. 1 George P. Denny, Jr. 
will become a partner in Mitchell, 


Hutchins & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He 
will make his headquarters at the 
firm’s New York office, 1 Wall St. 


Now With Vercoe 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio — David S. 
Brownell has joined the staff of 
Vercoe & Co., Huntington Bank 
Building, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He was 
previously with Westheimer and 
Company. 


With Stephenson, 
Leydecker & Co. 


(Special to THe FrInaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Franklin W. 
Schindler has been added: to the 
staff of Stephenson, Leydecker & 
Co., 1404 Franklin Street. He was 
formerly with Dean Witter & Co. 


tion, Hollywood, Fla., Nov. 30, 
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Civil Aeronautics Board 
And the Aviation Industry 


By General Elwood R. Quesada*, Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Agency 


Our first administrator of the newly-created Federal Aviation Agency 
plots what the investment banking industry can expect in the way of 
future aviation progress and financing areas. The exp2rienced ad- 
ministrator expounds on what is being done to promote air commerce 
which includes the staggering problems of supersonic transport and 
an assessment of the role of government. Gen. Quesada makes clear 
where he agrees and disagrees with the F. B. A.’s Aviation Securities 
Committee, reviews such technical problems as all-weather landing 
system, dwells on the need for an all-cargo airplane, and appraises 


the conflicting problems of regulation. 


contain an up-to-date analysis of the “Electra” airplane experience. 


I would like to refer, if I may for 
a moment, to at least a few of the 
remarks of your previous speak- 
er. I would like to refer specifi- 
cally to his 
comments to- 
wards MATS, 
and the fact 
that they are 
competing 
against Air 
Commerce. 
Members of 
the IBA might 
be surprised 
that these 
statements 
should come 
from me be- 
cause I spent 
my life in the 
Military Serv- 
ice, but I would like to urge you 
to pay heed to what Mr. Kahn 
said and do everything you can 
to overcome this evil. 

I might say that in the last 10 
years, or even 15 years, MATS 
has not transported a military 
unit, a combat unit as large as a 
battalion, whereas curing this 
same period I suppose they have 
transported hundreds of thousands 
of people between city paths that 
are served by our large air car- 
riers, specifically, and as an ex- 
ample, from New York to Frank- 
fort. I might re-enforce this 
support of your previous speaker 
by saying that MATS in the last 
10 years has carried more chil- 
dren, under 10, than it has carried 
combat units. And I think this 
is all wrong, and I think it is 
contrary to everything that free 
enterprise stands for, and I hope 
that something can be done about 
it, and I hope that IBA members 
will assist. I assure you that I 
am trying. It is a scandalous sit- 
uation, at least, in my opinion. 

Now, it is obvious that I got 
wound up, so I will try to be 
more objective perhaps in my 
remarks. 

The aviation industry in its 
broadest sense is a very, very 
large industry, and it affects all 
of us in one way or another as 
it progresses, whether it is healthy 
or unhealthy. I might add that 
what the agency that I head does 
also affects the aviation industry, 
and hence I will comment on a 
few points that our agency en- 
gages in, with respect to this vast 
industry. 

The duties that befall the ad- 
ministrator fall into two catego- 
ries, one of which is pleasant, and 
the other extremely unpleasant, 
but from time to time they both 
attract controversy. I refer to the 
pleasant first, namely, the duties 
that fall upon us to promote air 


commerce, both domestically and 
abroad, and I will comment on 
some of the things we are at- 
tempting to do in this respect and 
to which the previous speaker 
made reference, although casually. 

We are, among other things, at- 
tempting to encourage the devel- 
opment of a supersonic transport, 
and at the same time attempting 


E. R. Quesada 


” } Merbert Kahn, Chairman of Aviation 
Securities Committee. See Report on 


page 47.—Editor. 





to develov the government’s role 
in this very staggering program. 


Supersonic Transport Program 

It is obvious to us, judging from 
the experience that we have had 
in our studies, that the govern- 
ment must take an active role in 
this program. It is likewise ob- 
vious that there isn’t anything 
that can be done that is going to 
stop the development of a super- 
sonic transport. This is as sure as 
day, and as sure as night. 

We are convinced that this super- 
sonic transport will be in the 
range of mach No. 3, or 3.2, which 
means three times the speed of 
sound. This would permit travel 
between New York and London, 
as an example, on the order of 
2% hours or less. 

Now, the development of such 
a program is accompanied by 
some staggering problems. The 
cost is staggering. We are con- 
vinced, and I would imagine 
others are as well, that private 
industry cannot and will not be 
able to bear this burdensome ex- 
pense, and hence, if it is to be 
accomplished, the government 
must take some active part in it. 
What that part should be is, in 
itself, a very difficult problem. 
As far as I am concerned, and 
as far as the agency is concerned, 
at least to Jan. 20, we are con- 
vinced that whatever part the 
government takes, it should pre- 
serve the better elements, or the 
elements of the free enterprise 
system, and any aid that the gov- 
ernment provides—and it must 
provide some — must be accom- 
panied by some degree of risk on 
the part of those who receive the 
aid. And it is within this general 
framework that we are progress- 
ing. 

We are convinced that the gov- 
ernment must make a real effort 
to develop the necessary propul- 
sion system. We are convinced 
the government must make more 
than a casual effort to develop 
the airframe which is going to 
be a very, very complex device, 
and a very costly undertaking. 


Multi-Billion Program 


At the present time the gov- 
ernment, in the form of the Air 
Force on this occasion, is devel- 
oping a B-70, which is a super- 
sonic bomber in the same speed 
range to which I have previously 
referred: 3 to 3.2 in mach number. 
This is costing several billions 
of dollars. It is obvious to me, 
and I hope it is to you, that it 
would not be reasonable to engage 
in a repetition of this order of 
spending. 

When you start spending bil- 
lions of dollars you are having a 
profound effect on our whole eco- 
nomic structure, particularly if 
you are doing so on one product. 


So our whole program, which 
is progressing with reasonable 
speed, is geared to follow, so to 
speak, the B-70 program and ex- 
tract from it everything that is 
possible as a contribution to the 
development and use of the super- 
sonic transport. 

If this is accomplished, and the 
supersonic transport is eventually 
the product, this is going to result 


in a saving of at least 2 billion 
dollars, and give to us a super- 
sonic transport, perhaps a decade 
sooner than we would otherwise 
have it. 

We are convinced that it would 
be physically impossible to have 
a supersonic transport, certainly 
in that speed range, without ex- 
ploiting to the maximum degree 
possible, the know-how that has 
developed from the B-70 program. 

Now, in terms of time, we are 
anticipating an operation unit, 
and the first one, in the area of 
1970. I am sure that this is of 
some _ interest to investment 
bankers, as it has been to us, be- 
cause of the financial burdens 
that now beset the air transporta- 
tion industry. 

We anticipate that by 1970 the 
present economic burdens, to 
which reference has been made, 
will be behind us, and the indus- 
try will be prepared to go through 
another convulsion. So these two 
points are somewhat compatible. 


Many Technical Problems 


There are many, many technical 
problems that have to be faced, 
one of which is the alloy metal, 


the material to be used. There 
is a vast fundamental difference 
between the British and ourselves, 
and I might inject at this point 
that we are attempting to co- 
operate with any and all the 
countries of the Free World and 
share in our effort to develop a 
supersonic transport. 

This obviously is accompanied 
by frustrations, because some of 
these countries are more social- 
ized than we are. So this means 
problems, but none of them seem 
to be insurmountable. 


The British are somewhat com- 
mitted to the use of the light al- 
loys, aluminum, or other light 
alloys, whereas we are irrevocably 
committed to the heavy alloys, 
such as steel. We are convinced, 
and for technical reasons, that if 
you are going to go into this speed 
range, you cannot use aluminum 
because the airplane gets what 
we call “heat-soaked,” and the 
molecular movement within the 
various metals due to getting hot 
and cold and hot again, in very 
rapid order, would create a short 
life for the unit once built. 


This is only one example of 
the complexities that face us. 
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Another complexity that faces 
us is the sonic boom. In the use 
of any supersonic transport, or 
any supersonic airplane, it is fol- 
lowed by what we refer to as a 
“boom.” This is really not a boom; 
it is not sound—it is just a quick 
and rapid change of pressure, 
and it is transmitted in the form 
of sound. You think it is sound. 
Your eardrum moves. But it really 
is not sound. It is just a quick 
order change of pressure. 

We are convinced that the pub- 
lic’s interest would not be served 
if we disregarded the supersonic 
boom effect as the _ transport 
moves across land masses. So we 
are very actively engaging in a 
sincere research program to meas- 
ure more accurately, and deter- 
mine more accurately, the effects 
of the supersonic boom, and learn 
more about it than we now know. 

Even today we are conducting 
supersonic flights over instru- 
mented ranges to accumulate data 
in this area. 


The Noise Factor 


Another factor that is very im- 
portant to us is the noise prob- 


Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 25 

lem. Airports, as is well known, 
have to be reasonably closely lo- 
cated to dense areas of popula- 
tion, otherwise they will have no 
customers. When you are located 
in dense areas of population, it is 
obvious that the public is some- 
what annoyed by the noise that 
we create, and with certain justi- 
fications, and there is an accom- 
panying technical point with su- 
personic flight, and that is you 
have to have a great deal of 
energy. So, therefore, if you have 
a great deal of energy, at certain 
percentages energy is going to be 
bled off in noise. Noise really is 
energy, and a certain percentage 
of energy goes into noise, and as 
you increase the energy, you in- 
crease the noise. 


It is incumbent upon us to do 
something about this. We just 
cannot permit the industry to 
move forward uninhibited with- 
out regard to the noise nuisance 
to the public, and we are doing 
something about this. 

In terms of runway lengths 
and things like that, which is a 
tremendous expense, this problem 
seems to solve itself, because as 
the requirements of thrust in 
supersonic flight go up, you have 
the energy for take-off, so, there- 
fore, your ability to take off, al- 
though you are taking off with a 
very much heavier airplane, you 
can still operate within the limits 
and the limitations of our exist- 
ing large air terminals. 


Government Entitled to 
Remuneration 


Now, I am afraid there is a dif- 
ference of philosophy between 
what the Aviation Securities Com- 
mittee chairman said, and my 
Own, On one point. I would an- 
ticipate that the Federal govern- 
ment, outside of the B-70 pro- 
gram, will spend a large sum of 
money in encouraging the devel- 
opment of a supersonic transport. 
If and when it does, it is my opin- 
ion that the government should 
get back in some way or another, 





such as a royalty, some percent- 
age of the money that they ad- 
vanced to develop the airplane. 
The objective is to avoid the 
heavy hand of government taking 
over and controlling the develop- 
ment of something so profound. 


If the government is going to 
pay all, or a major portion of the 
cost, I think it follows that the 
government will demand and get 
a predominant role of manage- 
ment, and the predominant role 
of development. If it assumes the 
cost, it should assume the respon- 
sibility. If it can assist, rather 
than assume, in the development 
of the transport, with some rea- 
sonable return of some reasonable 
portion of its money, we should 
then have grounds for keeping 
the heavy hand of government out 
of the enterprise. 


Personally, I think this is very, 
very essential, and I hope that I 
might have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss this with you to the extent 
that it is necessary to change Mr. 
Kahn’s mind. 


Other Matters Affecting 
Aviation Industry 


I would like to comment on a 
few other things that we are at- 
tempting to do that will have an 
effect on the industry that IBA 
members are obviously interest- 
ed in. 

We are developing an all-cargo 
airplane, and I am glad that ref- 
erence to it is made in the Report 
of the Aviation Securities Gem- 
mittee. 


Now, it might interest you to 
know that in all the American 
flag carriers put together, there 
is not a single airplane that was 
built to become a cargo airplane. 
Not a single airplane in the entire 
American fleet was designed from 
scratch to serve as a freighter. 


There are a lot of airplanes 
that are being used as freighters, 
but none were designed to be that. 
We are convinced, and our studies 
prove that if we could sit down 
and design an airplane, and start 
from scratch, from the first day 
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that pen goes to a drawing board, 
and give consideration to the re- 
quirements of an air freigater, 
and that alone, we would develop 
an airplane that could provide a 
ton-mile rate materially lower 
than is now available to the in- 
dustry; significantly lower, and 
this we know we are able to do. 
We are also convinced that we 
would then be creating a very fast 
and new industry: The air cargo 
industry. 


I would liken this situation to 
one which most of us are all fa- 
miliar with, namely the trucking 
industry. We wouldn’t have a 
trucking industry today if it were 
built around a modified bus. That 
is exactly what we have got in 
the aviation industry. Every sin- 
gle cargo airplane that is in serv- 
ice today is, in effect, a modified 
bus, and this is why we have a 
very poor air freight service. 

If we can eliminate these added 
costs, and get the costs down, we 
would be penetrating other mar- 
kets that would be so significant 
that we would have a very, very 
large air freight industry, and 
hence the public would support it. 
I won’t pursue this any longer at 
this time. 


The Weather Hazard 

Another point that passes the 
attention of most of you is the 
cost of non-service. When service 
between two cities, say Los An- 
geles and New York, is inter- 
rupted by weather it is a very, 
very costly thing to the airlines, 
and inconvenience to the public. 
We have made studies that are, 
I think, and hope, very, very ac- 
curate. We have gone back over 
history, and in minute detail tried 
to~determine how many flights 
were cancelled because of weath- 
er; then translate this back into 
an economic “factor, and disre- 
garding the factor of convenience 
but considering only the economic 
factor, the effect is astronomical. 
It amounts to many, many bil- 
lions of dollars in lost revenue 
to the airlines. 

If you can reduce the cost to 
the airlines, you could then re- 
duce the cost to the passengers, 
so, therefore, it affects the pas- 
senger. 

As you reduce the cost to the 
passenger you get more people 
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flying, and you get a healthier 
service. 

As you get a healthier service, 
you get a healthier company. So 
all this dates back to the interest 
that you have as _ investment 
bankers. 

Now, with this background, and 
having measured with reasonable 
accuracy, the cost of service fail- 
ures cue to weather, which 
amount to something like 60 mil- 
lion dollars a year—which, inci- 
dentally, is not a small item—we 
have seen fit to embark on a pro- 
gram designed to give us an all- 
weather landing system that 
would eliminate, for all practical 
purposes, these costly factors to 
which I have just referred: The 
cancellation of flights. 

I am confident that in the not 
too distant future we are going to 
have, in response to this program, 
and in response to this need—we 
are going to have a blind landing 
system. 

Now, there has been a lot of 
glib and casual and uninformed 
talk about a blind landing system, 
the I. L. S., the G. C. L.,, but they 
are not blind landing systems. All 
they do is get you into the 
threshold of the runway and, 
from that moment on, or from 
then on, the pilot must make his 
landing, and roll out from sight, 
from vision. If we could eliminate 
the necessity of pilot-sight, and 
permit the aircraft to come into 
the threshold, go onto the run- 
way, and terminate his roll by 
the application of techniques that 
are available to us, we can elimi- 
nate this one costly item, which 
I assure you is plaguing the in- 
dustry: The inability to get down 
on the runway when the visibility 
is zero. We are co-operating with 
the British in this, and I might 
say that the British are ahead of 
us —they are quite a bit ahead 
of us. 

We are co-operating with the 
British, and we will, in the not 
too distant future have a blind 
landing system. I have flown it 
myself, and I have flown out of it. 
I might just add on the first oc- 
casion when I flew it—and pilots 
are not very inclined to trust any- 
thing other than themselves—the 
airplane landed without any ten- 
dency on my part to remove my 
hands from my lap. I had no urge 
whatsoever to take my hands off 
of my lap and grab the wheel. 
And the British system was even 
better, which I have also flown. 
So, as investment bankers, this 
should be an encouragement to 
you. 

The C. A. B. and Over- 
Competition 


Now, I am very aware, as are 
others, of the plight that is be- 
falling the airlines, the trunk car- 
riers, particularly, from over- 
competition, and I share the view 
of the Aviation Securities Com- 
mittee and hope that the regula- 
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tory body that is responsible in 
this area will be able to reduce 
the unessential and unnecessary 
competition over specific groups. 

There is one thing that you 
must remind yourselves of when 
you are critical of the C. A. B., 
and that is that the C. A. B. has 
never given a route to a company 
that did not apply for it. So if 
there is over-competition, it is in 
response to applications of the 
very people wio are now com- 
plaining about it. But, neverthe- 
less, it is the duty of C. A. B. to 
resist these pressures and serve 
the public. So this is a double- 
edged sword that we must be 
mindful of, and when we are crit- 
ical of the C. A. B. we must also 
remember that every route that 
was granted was applied for. 

But, nevertheless, it is incum- 
bent upon the C. A. B., as it is 
upon myself, in my area of re- 
sponsibility, to resist pressure. 

Now, we get to the pressure, 
and this is the second subject to 
which I referred, and that is one 
that is unpleasant. The develop- 
ment of a blind landing system, 
and semi-automatic traffic con- 
trol systems, and the development 
of a supersonic transport has a 
great deal of romance. I think 
that is what an investment bank- 
er refers to it, and rightly so. It 
just couldn’t be more fun. It is 
exciting, and interesting and a 
very pleasant duty, and when 
Jan. 21 comes along, I am going 
to miss it terribly. 


Nevertheless, there are tasks 
that we perform that are very, 
very grubby. They are sometimes 
unpleasant, and they are some- 
times accompanied by great con- 
troversy, and this is just an occu- 
pational hazard of a bureaucrat, 
which I am for the time being. 


“Grubby Side” of Regulation 


I am referring to the duty of 
regulating. The regulating of a 
vast industry has a grubby side. 
First, I am sure you will under- 
stand that the regulated is always 
attempting to become the regula- 
tor. This is not unexpected. They 
apply the pressure to the regula- 
tor, and they would like the regu- 
lator to become the regulated. 


Well, we resist this, and we re- 
sist it very strongly, and we will 
continue to, and I hope we will 
continue to be as successful in the 
future as we have in the past. We 
have just refused to permit the 
regulated to become the regulator, 
and this attracts unfavorable com- 
ment, if I may put it in the mild- 
est form. 

We have our differences, if I 
may say so, with the Pilots Union. 
We have our differences from 
time to time with the various air- 
lines. We penalize them, and 
sometimes they are severe penal- 
ties. They sauawk, or, at least, 
some of them squawk to high 
heaven when we just do that. 
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That was the case when we just 
made them put weather radar in 
all of their airplanes. They didn’t 
like this; it was costly; we know 
it is costly. We hope we have 
done it fairly, and given them 
adequate time to install this ex- 
pensive equipment. But, never- 
theless, the pressure is there. 

Here in Florida I do not think 
there is anybody who is not aware 
of the complexities and troubles 
we have had with the Airline 
Pilots Union. They have their 
views. They are, by definition, 
objective. Their views are to 
serve the members of the union, 
of which there are approximately 
17,000. Our views are to serve 
the objectives of the flying pub- 
lic, of which there are something 
like 65 million. And when they 
are in conflict, I can assure you 
of one thing: We are going to 
serve the public, and we do, and 
they do not like it. 

But this is a hazard that we 
must endure, and I hope we do it 
with reasonable grace, and judg- 
ing from the manner in which 
they have squawked, I must as- 
sume that we have done it with 
reasonable force. But we have to 
do these things. We have to do 
for the public what it can’t do 
for itself, and this is one of our 
grubby tasks. 

Now, one of our grubby tasks 
was during the complexities that 
accompanied the injection of the 
Electra into service. I have been 
asked to comment on this and 
describe, without too much detail, 
why we did what we did. I will 
say before I start that this was 
the most difficult task I had over 
the past three years. It was not 
an easy task. 


The “Electra” Story 


As you know, the Electra had 
two catastrophic accidents. in 
which it shed a wing. It has been 
a party to three other accidents, 
two of which were catastrophic 
because the casualty rate was 
high; and the other one, there 
were no casualties, which was ex- 
tremely good fortune. 

Setting aside for the moment 
the three accidents that were not 
involved in the catastrophic fail- 
ure of the wing, let me describe 
them quickly; two of them were 
clear pilot errors, and have been 
so described. One just hit a dike 
that was as clear to him as that 
camera right in the room is to me. 
The other just landed about a 
thousand feet short of the run- 
way, and when he did so he land- 
ed in the water. The third one 
was, I suppose you might say, an 
act of God, in which the airplane, 
at a very critical moment, flew 
through a flock of starlings that 
may have numbered between 10 
and 20,000, and injected a very 
large number of birds into the 
engine which caused one to fail 
certainly, and the others possibly 
to have intermittently failed, and 
created a condition in which the 
airplane was probably incapable 
of flight. There is every indica- 
tion that the airplane was non- 
controllable. This was the third 
accident. 

Now, we will set them aside, 
and confine ourselves now to the 
two catastrophic accidents in 
which a wing was lost. One can’t 
be unmindful of such an event. 
On the first occasion, I will tell 
you very frankly, we had no idea 
what caused it. On the second 
oceasion, which followed not too 
long after the first, it was clear 
that they were similar. Likewise, 
it must be clear to others, as it 
was to be, that if they were simi- 
lar, we had to do _ something, 
forthwith, and we did. 

What we did was to reduce the 
operating speed of the aircraft by 
about 100 knots. 

Now, we did not know what 
was wrong with that airplane at 
the time, I will tell you very 
frankly, but we did know, and 
with assurance, that if you would 
take the top hundred. knots off 
the airplane.you are then remov- 


ing the dynamic load from it to 
a degree that the probability of 
that kind of catastronhic accident 
occurring again is_ practically 
eliminated, as much as you can 
eliminate such a possibility. 

And we know this. We could 
have retreated to a position of 
grounding the airplane. This 
would have been the safest thing 
to have done, the safest to my- 
self. Nobody could have criticized 
me at all. We have been subjected 
to a great. deal of criticism from 
a few for not having grounded it. 

Now, grounding this airplane, 
as I have said befofe, would have 
been the easiest thing for us to 
have done, and I would then have 
been defending myself in every 
eventuality. 

I am not sure that this is the 
right thing for a person such as 
myself to do, one who is vested 
with such power. As 4 matter of 
fact, I think it would have been 
the wrong thing. 

Now, let us turn this coin over. 
Let us suppose I had not grounded 
it when it should have been 
grounded. This would have been 
the wrong thing, too. So I am not 
proven right yet. I know it. Al- 
though we were never influenced 
by any economic implications— 
there was never at any time any 
economic implication or influence 
on this very difficult decision— 
but let us translate it now into 
economic implications. To have 
grounded it would have been a 
tremendous economic penalty to a 
very, very large industry. There 
are several hundred millions of 
dollars already invested in this 
airplane, but I repeat again, this 
has nothing to do with it. It 
would have been a tremendous 
penalty. 

But, likewise, had it been right 
to have grounded it and wrong 
to have permitted it to fly, and 
facts had proven this to be the 
case, this would have been an 
economic penalty also. The dam- 
age to the industry would have 
been terrific; the loss of public 
confidence would have been very 
damaging to all who are in one 
way or another, remote or direct, 
interested in the air transporta- 
tion industry. 

So again, the question I am at- 
tempting to establish is that the 
duties of a bureaucrat, which I 
am temporarily, are often trying, 
and the necessity of being fair, 
and doing what you think to be 
right is great, because you can be 
harmful in whatever you do—you 
can be extremely harmful. We 
could have been harmful on either 
side of the Electra coin. 


Lockheed’s Co-operation 


What have we done to see that 
the public interests are served? 
Obviously we cannot leave this 
airplane with its present limita- 
tion. We have required the Lock- 
heed company to engage in a 3- 
pronged program, which they 
have done most willingly, and 
have done with a great deal of 
skill. 

The first part of this program 
was to take an existing, and one 
of the early Electras and put it 
through a flight test program with 
the aircraft highly instrumented, 
with the most sophisticated in- 
strumentation that we could put 
together. The various aircraft 
companies participated in this. 
They all helped each other. The 
N. A. S. A., which has skills which 
we do not possess, also assisted. 
The Lockheed company took this 
airplane, that was highly instru- 
mented, and put fins out on the 
wing that would make the air- 
plane shake at will, and subjected 
it to a flight test program, the 
severity of which has never, never 
been approached. 

We would take it up into the 
Sierra Nevadas, where there is a 
great deal of turmoil in the at- 
mosphere, and do the fastest high 
speed air passes across the high 
mountains. We subjected the air- 
plane to the severest of dynamic 


loads. by the manipulation of the — 


fins on the wing. We made the 
wings vibrate and shake, and do 
all the other things that wings 
are inclined to do. And as a re- 
sult of all this, we got a very 
accurate measurement of every 
movement that takes place within 
the airplane under every conceiv- 
able condition that we could re- 
produce. 


The second program was to take 
a full-scale model and subject it 
to wind-tunnel tests. Now, wind- 
tunnel tests are very, very reveal- 
ing in a full-scale model, because 
you can create and measure ac- 
curately any condition you want, 
and then you can fail certain 
parts, fault them, we call it, and 
then measure and determine what 
the results of the conditions that 
we have created are. 


This was a very expensive pro- 
gram and very revealing. 


Other Tests 


Another part of this wind-scale 
mocel program was to employ a 
technique that is highly devel- 
oped, particularly on the part of 
the N. A. S. A., the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency, and 
that is model-testing. It is pos- 
sible and very productive to take 
scale models and put them in 
tunnels, and create for yourself 
the varying conditions that you 
can imagine. And then you can 
change them rapidly, and you can 
just create one condition after 
another, and measure it, and 
record it with great accuracy. 


This was a very, very extensive 
program. 


The third part of this program 
was the reassessment of all the 
theoretical data that went into 
this design. 
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Now, as a result of this three- 
part program, we were able to 
eventually eliminate all probable 
causes for this phenomenon to 
have occurred, and eventually 
eliminated all causes but one, and 
that was the manner in which tne 
engine was mounted. And of this 
we are sure—as sure as you can 
be in the framework of the pres- 
ent state of the art. 

It seems that this condition 
could occur, to which I have re- 
ferred, which we call a “whirl- 
mode,’ which starts the engine 
cell rotating in a manner such as 
this under certain conditions that 
I will refer to, and this, in turn, 
drives the wing and causes it to 
oscillate back and forth, and 
eventually fly off. When I say 
“eventually” I mean in about two 
seconds. Two seconds, under 


Continued on page 28 
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these conditions, is a very 
long time to us, because in the 
conditions to which I have been 
referring, we measure what takes 
place in a hundredth of a second, 
and a second hundredth. So I 
didn’t mean to be humorous or 
glib when I referred to “two sec- 
onds.” This is long to us. 

So we were able to focus this 
down and determine, with as 
much accuracy as the state of the 
art will permit, the cause of this 
condition, and this condition can 
only occur, even at the higher 
speeds at which the Electra was 
flying, if there was a failed part 
within the structure. Some part 
of the structure had to have failed 
before this condition was permit- 
ted to start. 

Then what do we do? We 
created, by the application of 
computer techniques, a combina- 
tion of every failure, every fault- 
ed part that we could create 
within the structure; and when 
we did that, at the reduced speed, 
we could never create the whirl- 
mode. 


So, with this background we 
were satisfied that the airplane, 
at the reduced speed of 225 knots 
rather than 324, is the safest air- 
plane in service from the point of 
view of structure, and the air- 
plane will not go back into serv- 
ice until all of these faults are 
eliminated. 


Conclusion 

Now, I will conclude by saying 
that the Lockheed company has 
already started a very, very ex- 
tensive production line of modify- 
ing all the airplanes that are in 
service. It is an extensive pro- 
gram. It eliminates, as far as the 
state of the art will permit, the 
possibility of the whirl-mode ever 
occurring again. It is a fantasti- 
cally complex retropath program. 
The wings are for all practical 
purposes rebuilt; the engine cell 
is a new one, and there are other 
factors, too. There are certain 
modifications in the engine. 

We have three airplanes 
through this production line, 
more than three now, but the 
first three that we put through 
we have subjected to a test even 
more severe than the one to which 
I have previously referred. 

I never knew of any flight test 
program that was as severe in its 
character as the flight test pro- 
gram that we are now putting 
these three airplanes. through, 
and if and when they stand up, 
we will return the speed to 324 
knots, and I hope the public will 


be served. 





*Transcript of an extemporaneous ad- 
dress by Gen. Quesada before the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America, 
49th Annual Convention, Hollywood, Fla., 
December 1, 1960. 
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Some Aspects of the Decline 
In Canadian- U.S. Relations 


By N. D. Young,* Vice-President, Dominion Securities Corp. 
Limited; Chairman of Canadian Committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association of America 


Canadian investment banker candidly explains why his countrymen 
are more than a little concerned over the way our economic par- 
ticipation to the north of us jeopardizes Canada’s independence. 
Charging no nefarious plot, or lack of economic benefit, or any 
attack upon Canada’s political independence and cultural identity, 
Mr. Young refers to parent company practices, cites figures on 
capital trade and control of industry, and our governmental policies 
which are regarded eminously by Canadians. Reviewed are some of 
the past warnings by prominent Canadians and clearly indicated is 
the need for a prompt and deeper understanding as to how our 
policies harmfully affect Canada. 


Because of what I consider to be dians relating to the state of 
noticeable deterioration of Ca- United States-Canada _ relations, 
nadian-U. S. relations, I have de- than the one which exists at 


Central Bank made a speech—one 
of a series, all of which have re- 
ceived wide publicity in Canada 
—in which he said: 

“The process of the growth of 
foreign domination in Canada has 
gone on for so long that perhaps 
we have become blind to it; we 
either take it for granted or we 
fail to realize what proportions it 
has assumed. No other country 
would, in relation to its own af- 
fairs, have regarded such eco- 
nomic dependence as _ desirable. 


And whatever benefits it may 
have conferred in the past, the 
danger now .exists that it may 
produce stagnation and a falling 


a 


back in the parade of modern 
progress for Canada and for the 
people of Canada.” 


The Governor went on to say 
that “. . . no one enjoys having 
even the most likable of guests 
—as in certain fields of corporate 
enterprise—come in such num- 
bers as to swamp the family, as- 
sume charge of the household, 
take a lion’s share of the income, 
and remain indefinitely, decade 
after decade.” 


In addition, he feels that the 
present degree of foreign ‘owner- 
ship is undesirable on non-eco- 
nomic grounds. These views have 
naturally prompted _ speculation 
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over the probability of controls 
being imposed on foreign partici- 
pation in the Canadian economy. 
Any such controls would, of 
course, have to emanate from the 
government of Canada. 


We feel that Americans must 
realize that Canada’s internation- 
al position is a unique one (I 
will explain this unique position 
further on) and if the Canadian 
government takes action to en- 
courage Canadian ownership of 
industry and to reduce the trade 
deficit this should not be con- 
strued or regarded as being anti- 
American. Such action was hint- 


Continued on page 30 








cided to use this occasion to make 
certain obser- 
vations which 
will, I hope, 
contribute in 
some small 
way to a 
broader and 
deeper under- 
standing of 
the problems 
which con- 
front us. If 
these _ prob- 
lems are to be 
resolved, and 
they can be, 
serte és 
thought and 
action is essential now. 


During these troublesome times 
it would be of great mutual ad- 
vantage were we to recognize that 
it is the province of knowledge 
to speak—the privilege of wisdom 
to listen. The trouble with most 
of us is that we would rather be 
ruined by praise than saved by 
criticism. 

For many years visiting Ca- 
nadians have spoken to their 
American hosts about our won- 
derful 3,000 miles of undefended 
border. For many years visiting 
Americans have spoken to their 
Canadian hosts about the bound- 
less friendship which features re- 
lations between the two countries. 
Such speeches have always left a 
warm glow of self-satisfaction in 
their wake. 


Unfortunately self - satisfaction 
frequently leads to self-deception, 
and I fear that it has done so 
in the area of relations between 
our countries. The theme of the 
“undefended border’ has become 
something of a cliche which now 
hides much more than it reveals. 





N. D. Young 


From my observations I have 
been forced to conclude that not 
for many years has there been a 
wider gulf between the views of 
prominent Americans and Cana- 


present. 

Since this conclusion may sur- 
prise some of you may I cite an 
experience which illustrates in 
personal terms one aspect of the 
situation. 


Some Concrete Examples 


Two or three years ago we un- 
dertook to raise 25 million dollars 
for an expansion program for one 
of our universities which at the 
time had an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 16,000 students. I 
became involved in the industrial 
section of the drive, and one of 
the firms on which I called was 
a Canadian subsidiary of an 
American plant which had been 
in Canada for over 40 years and 
employed over 1,000 people in- 
cluding graduate engineers, chem- 
ists, etc. While the President of 
the Canadian company was sym- 
pathetic to the financial require- 
ments of our university he never- 
theless had to refer the request 
to the Head Office in the U. S. 
Finally the reply came back that 
the Head Office of the company 
supported the financial drives of 
American universities and could 
not see their way clear to con- 
tribute towards the needs of Ca- 
nadian universities. Fortunately 
this is not the attitude of all 
American subsidiaries in our 
country, it is nevertheless not at 
all uncommon. 

I would like to further illus- 
trate my point with another spe- 
cific and recent example. 


One week prior to your Presi- 
dential election a reporter of one 
of our national financial publica- 
tions, put this question to both 
of the candidates. “What would 
you do to improve Canadian-U. S. 
relations once in the White 
House?” There was no answer 
from either. Finally one of them 
remarked, “I wouldn’t know what 
to say, we are friends.” 


Just. several weeks before that 
conversation, the Governor of our 
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Some Aspects of the Decline 
In Canadian-U.5S. Relations 


Continued from page 29 


ed in the speech from the Throne 
delivered by the Governor Gen- 
eral at the opening of the Special 
Session of Canadian Parliament, 
Nov. 17. Canada must act to in- 
sure her international position. 


There is littlhe doubt that at 
present many Canadians are more 
than a little concerned over the 
implications of U. S. economic 
participation in Canada for the 
survival of Canada as a truly in- 
dependent nation. 


Foreign Ownership of Resources 


Permit me to indicate some of 
the reasons for this concern. Over 
50% of the Canadian manufactur- 
ing industry is owned and con- 
trolled by non-residents, and 
there are many parts of that in- 
dustry where foreign ownership 
is virtually complete. Similar con- 
trol exists in mining, smelting 
and petroleum exploration and 
development. Much of this foreign 
ownership is, in fact, ownership 
by Americans. Residents of the 
United States own 76% of all for- 
eign investment in Canada, and 
control from 80% to 90% by value 
of all foreign-controlled compa- 
nies in Canada. 


It is tempting to speculate how 
Americans would regard a simi- 


lar situation in relation to their 
own country, that is to say, what 
their feelings would be if the 
United States had a foreign debt 
of the order of $250 billion, with 
the bulk of their most valuable 
natural resources Owned or con- 
trolled by foreigners and more 
than half of their manufacturing 
industry likewise owned or con- 
trolled from outside their own 
country. 

Our trade, too, is directed domi- 
nantly toward the United States. 
In the first six months of this 
year our exports to the United 
States accounted for 59% of all 
our exports, and our imports from 
the United States were 69% of 
the total. We ran a very large 
trade deficit with your country 
during that period, amounting to 
$793 million—equal to over 50% 
of our exports to your country. 
We may ask ourselves, what 
would Americans think of their 
situation? If they had a balance- 
of-payments deficit on current 
account alone which was equal 
in one year to the whole of the 
United States gold reserve, and if, 
beyond that, they had a contin- 
uing annual deficit of this size 
year after year? Yet in propor- 
tion to gross national product, the 
Canadian balance - of - payments 
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deficit at an annual rate of 
fro.n $1,131 million to $1,455 
million in each of the past five 
years, 1956 to 1960, is equivalent 
to a United States deficit, aver- 
aged over those years, of more 
than $18 billion per year. 

We have been financing our 
deficits by borrowing from you 
in large amounts. In 1959 about 
38% of the bond issues of our 
local governments were sold in 
your country payable in your cur- 
rency. 

These figures of capital trade 
and control of industry are re- 
garded by many Canadians as 
ominous. A feeling of disquietude 
is also prompted by past experi- 
ence which suggests that Canada 
cannot stand isolated from even 
the minor forces which influence 
your financial markets and cer- 
tainly cannot enjoy prosperity 
when prosperity is not present 
in your economy. 

Let me hasten to say that I do 
not regard these developments as 
being the result of a netarious 
plot perpetrated by a powerful 
United States of America on an 
unsuspecting and much smaller 
Canada. 

Not at all. Foreign ownership of 
Canadian business is in part the 
result of Commonwealth tariff 
preference and in part because 
Canada imposes few restrictions 
on imports of capital. Canadian 
tax legislation may also be a far 
tor. You may well say that Can- 
ada has brought it on herself. 


Mutual Benefits 


Nor do I wish to suggest that 
Canada has not benefited from its 
close relationship with the United 
States. I believe that we have 
benefited greatly and in many 
ways from much of your capital. 
The factories are there. The oil 
wells are there. The iron ore is 
being mined. We will undoubtedly 
benefit from that capital in future 
as well, and when such is not the 
case, it will be within our area 
of responsibility and within our 
ability to ensure that no damage 
is done. 

I also must express my person- 
al view that I do not yet see Can- 
ada’s economic dependence’ on 
the United States as a serious 
threat to her political indepen- 
dence and cultural identity as do 
many Canadians. 

My reason for holding this view 
is simple enough. We do not, ex- 
cept for a few airplanes and mili- 
tary stores, trade with the “United 
States.” We trade with indivi- 
dual Americans. 

We do not borrow capital from 
the United States Government. 
We borrow it from individual 
Americans through financial in- 
stitutions. It is not state trading 
and it is not foreign aid we are 
getting. Nor do we need to feel 
humble about receiving American 
capital. It would not come if a 
profitable and competitive rate of 
return on it was not expected. 

I see no virtue or defect in the 
fact that we sell a carload of 
newsprint to a Canadian or 
American publisher. Canada’s na- 
tional identity will not suffer one 
way or another, in my view. 

I am rather of a mind that in- 
creased trade, profitably devel- 
oped will increase our economic 
strength and so will enable Can- 
ada to foster those endeavors 
which will develop her national 
character and culture. 


I have said that our economic 
relations are beneficial to Canada 
and, in my view, pose no imme- 
diate threat to Canada’s indepen- 
dence. I must now emphasize 
my further view that such rela- 
tions can remain healthy only if 
you and your government recog- 
nize your responsibilities in that 
relationship. Again I will be spe- 
cific. Because we have only one- 
tenth of your population; because 
our trade with you is so large: 
and because your companies con- 
trol much of our industry —. be- 
cause of these hard realities any 
unthinking change in your gov- 
ernment or corporation policy to- 


wards Canada may appear rela- 
tively unimportant to you, but it 
may deluge us with the force of 
a tidal wave. 


Canada Must Protect Herself 


Were this to happen, not even 
I could reject the view that our 
economic integration with the 
U. S. has inherent dangers which 
are best avoided even at the risk 
of some cost in terms of economic 
growth in the short run. 

In a speech delivered in To- 
ronto as recently as last Monday, 
Max Freedman, Washington Cor- 
respondent for the Manchester 
Guardian, who had accompanied 
your President - elect on eight 
campaign trips urged that Can- 
ada put its views personally to 
Mr. Kennedy and his Secretary of 
the Treasury. He urged that the 
Canadian Prime Minister and his 
Minister of Finance should go to 
Washington soon after Mr. Ken- 
nedy is installed and make sure 
that these two understand the ex- 
tent of U. S. investment in Can- 
ada and the problems it has 
caused. “They will,’ Mr. Freed- 
man said, “understand for the 
first time.’ This I believe is a re- 
grettable but true observation. 

Countless Canadians in ali parts 
of our country believe that 
Americans generally have little 
knowledge of Canada’s economic 
position vis a vis the United 
States, or of our history or of our 
culture, or of our political proc- 
esses. 

They therefore feel that your 
policies, policies shaped by honor- 
able men, but in ignorance or dis- 
regard of our position, may have 
the harmful effects on Canada of 
which I have spoken. Pointing 
for example to quotas placed on 
some of our mineral exports or to 
the failure of some U. S. sub- 
sidiary companies to participate 
fully in Canadian public ventures 
and industrial research, some are 


inclined to argue that such effects 
are already being felt in Canada. 
We must realize that our eco- 
nomic relationship is in every 
sense of the word unique, and that 
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it imposes special responsibilities 
of behavior on institutions, indi- 
viduals and governments in both 
countries. 

In the final analysis government 
can only be the objectification of 
the thinking of their peoples— 
even as individual homes express 
individual thinking. Each citizen 
helps to raise the level of national 
thinking or to pull it down ac- 
cording to the concept of govern- 
ment he entertains. In a represen- 
tative democracy, the work of 
making and enforcing the laws is 
left to others, nevertheless citi- 
zens cannot escape the direct re- 
sponsibility of what is done, they 
have at least two duties—to think 
rightly and act wisely. 

It is vitally important that the 
great friendship which exists be- 
tween our two countries be based 
in the future on a deeper under- 
standing of our mutual problems 
and of our individual aspirations. 
Without this, it will not survive 
in its present form. 

I hope that my few remarks 
have contributed in some small 
way to such an understanding. 





*A talk by Mr. Young before the 49th 
Annual Convention of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Holly- 
wood, Fla., Nov. 30, 1960. 


Van Alstyne, Noel Branch 


PASSAIC, N. J.—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 20 Howe Avenue under 
the management of Reuben R. 
Kern. 


Merrill Lynch Office 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., has 
opened a new Chicago branch at 
10 South La Salle Street under 
the direction of John A. Orb, Vice 
President of the firm. 


Joins Witter Staff 


(Special to Tue FinaNciIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Ivan E. 
Reeve has joined the staff of 
Dean Witter & Co., 632 South 
Spring Street. He was formerly 
with Lester, Ryons & Co. 
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Business Community Must 
Shoulder Its Responsibility 


By H. 


Bruce Palmer,* 


President, 


The Mutual Benefit Life 


Insurance Co., Newark. New Jersey 


A businessman's philosophy on the principal problems confronting 
us is concerned with the need to train people to do those things 
which they can do themselves and to encourage businessmen to 
enter political life even at the grass roots level. Describing himself 
as a thorough fundamentalist, Mr. Palmer stresses the need for 
fundamental approaches in Am>rican social, economic and govern- 
mental affairs and urges creative political motivation to maintain 
sound long-range fiscal policies. Citing the government as the single 
most influential corporate director in American business, Mr. Palmer 
explains hew inflation is responsible for our high taxes, and affecis 
the problems of the aged, economic growth and balance of paymants. 
Inflation is compared to the deadliness of communism, and cases er2 
furnished as to how easily political participation can be effectuated. 


I would like to discuss two basic 
problems because I believe they 
are a threat not only to the invest- 
ment banking industry, but to 
that greatest 
of all enter- 
prises: Amer- 
ica, in which 
we all have a 
very deep and 
abiding inter- 
est. 

If I were to 
identify my- 
self I would 
say that prob- 
ably I am a 
Fundamen- 
talist. I . am 
a Fundamen- 
talist because 
I happen to 
believe that there are many fun- 
damental problems in this world 
of ours and in our country, and 
in our communities to which we 
do not give the amount of atten- 
tion we should give, and they are 
basic problems. — 

I feel that many of us spend 
our time in a lot of these things 
I am referring to, and, of course, 
they are important, but if we 
would just get down to some of 
the fundamental problems; if we 
would give our time and our at- 
tention and our money to the 


solution of those problems, then 
I think we might have a better 
world in which to live. 


eer 





H. Bruce Palmer 


I have been called an Idealist, 
and I am sure that after I finish 
my paper some will believe that 
I eam an Idealist. I do not consider 
this to be a term of reproach. On 
the other hand, I believe it is a 
term of honor, because all great 
things have started with a basic 
idea. 

I like to think of ideas; ideas 
that might solve some of the fun- 
damental problems I’ve referred 
to. 


As we live together, of course, 
we create many social problems, 
and we have, I think, been mag- 
nificent in our leadership that we 
have given to the solution of those 
problems. And as we live together, 
because it behooves us as indi- 
viduals to create a livelihood for 
ourselves and our families, we 
have our little free enterprise units 
in the great free enterprise system 
of our Nation, and as we work 
together, and as we exchange 
goods and services, of course we 
have business problems — and 
again the leadership of American 
business has been magnificent in 
its attention to those problems. 


Then there is a third fundamen- 
tal problem area and that one re- 
sults because it seems that as we 
live together, and as we do busi- 
ness together, on occasions it be- 
comes necessary to regulate 
human behavior. And as we regu- 
late human behavior we have, of 
course, this thing called Govern- 
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ment, in all of its units. And we 
have governmental probiems. 


Doing What We Can for Ourselves 

If I were to try to identify the 
real basic problems in those three 
tundamental problem areas, I 
would think, in the first place, as 
far as our social problems are 
concerned, more attention should 
be given to the training of our 
people to do those things which 
iuney can do for themselves. But I 
am. not going to talk about this 
except to say that I spent a lot of 
my business life, and a lot of my 
extra-curricular activities, in that 
particular area. 

In the economic area, I would 
say basically probably the most 
important thing we have to do is 
to teach a better understanding 
of what is our business system, 
and to gain a greater appreciation 
of the free enterprise system that 
we have in this nation. 

I am heartened by the fact that 
the IBA has an Education Com- 
mittee. I hope that this Committee 
will give attention to some of 
these fundamental educational 
problems that we have in our na- 
tion today, and particularly as 
they refer to our fundamental 
economic problem. 

In the field of government, I 
might only make one comment, or 
give one word, which I think is 
fundamental to that problem area, 
and that is the word: “Participa- 
tion.” But I am going to comment 
more about that particular prob- 
lem because it is one of my special 
interest, one to which I am dedi- 
cated, and again one in which I 
spend a great deal of my time. 


diiabnssadtinnsinn 
Re ten as 


Need for Ego and Individual 
Creativeness 


Now, my time is devoted to 
those tnings which are fundamen- 
tal. it is my betief that ail prob- 
lems can be soived by people who 
are motivated to use their creative 
activity, and there is not enough 
creative activity that is being used 
in our nation today. If there is 
an urge to giving leadership to 
these particular fundamental 
problems, I think that we might 
agree that that urge is a stimu- 
lation of people, so that they 
might be creative in their activi- 
ties. We don’t want, I believe, in 
this nation of ‘ours to see the 
withering of the common ego that 
we have seen develop in other 
countries of the world: The 
withering of the individual’s con- 
tribution to the solution of some 
of our problems. 

To me, everything starts with 
the educational process. All hu- 
man motivation starts with edu- 
cation. 

And I would like to mention 
two stories of how such a start 
can be made and what can be the 
results. I hope that they might 
challenge us all to be more active 
in two particular areas. 


In the first place, I refer to 
government, the last of the three 
fundamental areas to which I re- 
ferred. When we regulate human 
behavior, either we will be a part 
of that regulation procedure, or 
if we withdraw our ego, ourselves, 
from that particular area, I think 
that many would agree with me 
that we invite government to step 
in and say: “I am the power; I 
am the ego; I could even be 


totalitarian in the philosophies of 
regulating human behavior.” 
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Big Government 


We businessmen sorely criticize 
our government at all times. We 
criticize what we have called 
“creeping Socialism,” and if we 
don’t think we have Socialism in 
this country today, I don’t believe 
that we have carefully analyzed 
the trends that have been with us 
for the past several decades. 

We criticize this thing that we 
call, ‘“‘Welfarism.” 

We criticize, of course, the 
onerous tax burdens that all of 
us attempt to bear: A threat to 
our enterprise. 

I would like to relate this story 
about our particular company. We 
are supposedly, as a mutual life 
insurance company, a non-profit 
organization, and yet in 1960 the 
total taxes paid by a non-profit 
organization will be approxi- 
mately $12,900,000. Now, our con- 
trollable expenses in our company 
actually amount to about $14% 
million. In other words, this un- 
controllable expense that we have, 
or something that we consider to 
be an uncontrollable expense, of 
paying the costs of government 
today in our non-profit organiza- 
tion, almost equals the total of 
those controllable expenses. Those 
are not all of our expenses, but 
those are the expenses to which 
we give our constant attention in 
management, because we feel that 
that is an obligation that we have 
to the policyholders of our par- 
ticular company. I have deducted 
from our total expenses the 
monies that we pay to investment 
bankers, and to others in the 


mortgage field so that we might 
acquire the investments that we 
have in our portfolio. I have ex- 
cluded the acquisition costs be- 

Continued on page 95 
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Report of IBA Governmental 
Securities Committee 


Dwight W. Chapman of the 
Wells Fargo Bank American 
Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., reported to the 
Convention these findings of 
the Governmental Securities 
Committee of which he was 
Chairman: 


The background for progress in 
Treasury operations and debt 
management has been consider- 
ably better in 1960 than in either 
of the two 
previous 


years. 
The failure 
of the boom 


to materialize 
in the early 
spring re- 
sulted in the 
disappearance 
of the infla- 
tion psychol- 
ogy which had 
previously 
been an im- 
portant factor 
in business 
and financial 
decisions. There was a reduction 
in the total demand for credit, 
primarily by the Federal Govern- 
ment, whose budget changed from 
the largest peacetime deficit in 
1959 to a surplus of over a billion 
dollars in fiscal 1960. 

The monetary policy.of the 
Federal Reserve shifted from one 
of restraint at the beginning of the 
year to one of neutrality in the 
early spring, followed by ease in 
the summer and active ease in 
the fall. Initially, reserves were 
supplied to the banking system by 
open market operations and this 
was followed by two reductions in 
the discount rate. In addition, re- 
serve requirements were reduced 
both by direct action and the use 
of till cash as a part of the re- 
quired reserve. 

These moves have been made 
in spite of the fact that we have 


been losing gold as a result of the 
higher rates in foreign countries 
which have naturally attracted 
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short-term funds. This condition 
has made it necessary for the 
Federal Reserve to deviate from 
its “Bills only” policy in its open 
market operations in order to re- 
move some of the pressure from 
the Bill market. In fact, our un- 
favorable balance of payments has 
added a brand new problem to 
over-all debt management and 
monetary policy. 


Treasury Personnel Lauded 


We have been most fortunate in 
having in the Treasury, Secretary 
Anderson, Under-Secretary Baird, 
and their associates. In the words 
of Allan Sproul, “they have pro- 
vided us with the most imagina- 
tive management of the public 
debt that we have seen for a very 
long period of years.” 

They have taken numerous con- 
structive steps commencing in 
1958 in an effort to improve the 


+ techniques of debt management. 
| These innovations commenced 


with the pricing of marketable 
securities other than at par. This 
was followed by the introduction 
of six-months and one-year Bills. 
Then the rate on Savings Bonds 
was increased from 344% to 3%4%, 
which added materially to their 
attractiveness. 


In March of this year the Treas- 
ury announced that under certain 
circumstances cash_ refunding 
would be used rather than pre- 
emptive rights. This gives them 
complete freedom of action and 
could enable them to curb excess 
speculation of the type which oc- 
curred in June, 1958. 


Advanced Refunding Operations 


Probably the most important 
event in many years was the de- 
velopment of the advance refund- 
ing procedure. This was made 
possible by legislation introduced 
at the request of the Treasury in 
1959, which permits postponement 
of the tax consequences of any 
capital gain or loss resulting from 
the exchange. The “junior leap 
frog” operation in June moved 
over four billion from the short- 
term area principally to a four- 
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year maturity, with a small 
amount exchanging for an eight- 
year Bond. This not only resulted 
in debt extension but also reduced 
to more manageable proportions 
the $11.2 billion 2%s of Nov. 15, 
1961. The final step was the 
“senior leap frog” operation, which 
was undertaken in September. 
This resulted in the exchange of 
almost $4 billion publicly held 
“tap” 24s maturing in 1967-68-69 
for 3%s maturing in 1980-90-98. 
In addition, Government invest- 
ment accounts exchanged about 
$600 million. The debt extension 
was achieved with a minimum of 
market impact and no appre- 
ciable effect on the market for 
long-term Government, corporate 
or municipal Bonds. The amount 
may seem insignificant when 
compared to our total debt but 
takes on more importance in view 
or tne fact that total sales of over 
15-year Bonds in the entire post- 
war period have only amounted 
to $9.2 billion. 


All of this has been accom- 
plished despite the failure of Con- 
gress to remove or modify the rate 
ceiling on bond financing. Your 
Committee wishes again to go on 
record as favoring the elimination 
of the interest rate ceiling because 
we believe that in the long run 
this action will reduce the cost of 
servicing the public debt. 


Debt Problems Remain 


Despite the accomplishments to 
date and the momentum we now 
have underway, as well as the in- 
vesting public’s interest in the 
Government market, the new 
Treasury team will face many 
problems. Not the least of these 
will be the continued reconstruc- 
tion of the debt. 


The within one-year debt con- 
tinues to be large but is not a 
major problem since it seems to 
be about in line with the liquidity 
requirements of our economy. 


The one-to-five year area is 
overcrowded and presents the real 
problem, which can best be cor- 
rected by “junior leap frog” op- 
erations. If this is not done, these 
issues will rapidly move into the 
one-year area with very serious 
results. 


The long-term area of 15 years 
or more is now on the way to 
becoming a significant segment of 
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the Government market but needs 
additional supply. This can best 
be provided through “senior leap 
frog” operations, although cash 
offerings should also be made at 
proper times. 

It has been a great privilege to 
work closely with Secretary An- 
derson and his associates in the 
Treasury and he is kind enough 
to say that we have been of some 
assistance. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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William R. Statts 
To Admit Two 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—On Jan. 
1, William F. Kellermeyer and 
Robert W. Gale will be admitted 
to partnership in William R. 
Staats & Co., 640 South Spring 
Street, members of the New York 
and Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. 


Kidder, Peabody 
To Admit Partner 


On Jan. 1 Ehrhardt Groothoff will 
be admitted to partnership in 
Kidder, Peabo y & Co., 17 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


Lazard Freres 
To Admit Partners 


Lazard Freres & Co., 44 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1 will admit Michel David- 
Weill, Fred W. Wilson and Ed- 
ward T. Shean to partnersaip. 


David A. Noyes 
To Admit Johnson 


CHICAGO, Ill.—David A. Noyes 
& Co., 2U8 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Miawest Stock Exchanges, on Jan. 
1 will aamit Wailace D. Jonnson 
to partnership. 


With Schirmer, Atherton 


(Special to THe FInaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
POR: LAND, Maine — James A. 
Boyd has become connected with 
ocnirmer, Atnerton & Co., 634 
Congress Street. He was for- 
meriy with first Maine Corpora- 
tion. 
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Report of IBA Municipal 
Securities Committee 


Alan K. Browne, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Bank of America, 
N.T.&8S.A., San Francisco, 
and Chairman of the Munici- 
pal Securities Committee, pre- 
sented to the Convention the 
Committee’s Report, which 
follows: 


The sales of new issues of munici- 
pal bonds continued at a high 
level during the first 10 months 
of 1960, aggregating over $6,220,- 
000,000. Sales 
of new issues 
in 1959 set a 
new record 
for annual 
volume, 
aggregating 
over $7,600,- 
000,000 in 12 
months. 

The amount 
of proposed 
bond issues on 
ballot for ap- 
proval at 
the recent 
elections set a 
Novembe. ; 
new record, aggregating over 
$4. 200,000,000. This included the 
largest single state or municipal 
bond authorization ever approved, 
the $1,750,000,000 California water 
program. Bond election results 
available for $3,057,000,000 of the 
proposals show approval of more 
than $2,.778,000,000—about 91% by 
dollar value. 

The volume of sales of munici- 
pal bonds demonstrates that state 
and local governments are financ- 
ing successfully the construction 
of record amounts of public facili- 
ties, including schools, water and 
sewer works and streets and 
roads. The high percentage of 
bond election approvals shows 
that there is no local apathy in 
approving financing for local pub- 
lic facilities. 


Alan K. Browne 


Local “Crisis” a Myth 


Every year there are proposals 
for new or expanded programs of 
Federal financial assistance to lo- 








cal governments, usually based on 
claims that (a) some “crisis” ex- 
ists in a particular type of public 
facility and the public welfare 
of our country demands that the 
Federal government provide the 
financial assistance to remedy the 
situation or (b) that local gov- 
ernments are unable to obtain 
funds in the general market at 
reasonable rates to construct local 
public facilities. Contentions that 
a “crisis” exists in the need for 
local public facilities in the United 
States is disproved by the fact 
that the standard of living and 
the public facilities (including 
educational facilities) are better 
in this country than in any other 
country in the world. The con- 
tention that local governments 
cannot obtain financing at reason- 
able rates is disproved when the 
rates paid by local governments 
for their financing are compared 
with rates paid by the Federal 
government for comparable ma- 
turities at the same time. 


Proponents of Federal financial 
assistance to local governments 
for the construction of public fa- 
cilities would be well advised to 
compare carefully the current 
financial positions of the Federal 
government and local govern- 
ments. Starting from practically 
the same level in 1932 when the 
aggregate debt of state and local 
governments was about $19,200,- 
000,000 and the national debt of 
the United States was about $19,- 
487,000,000, by 1959 the aggregate 
state and local debt had increased 
about three times to about $64,- 
100,000,000 while the Federal debt 
had increased more than fourteen 
times to more than $284,000,- 
000,000. 


State and local governments 
generally can finance needed pub- 
lic facilities without Federal fi- 
nancial assistance. Some local 
governments need expert advice 
in working out sound financing 
programs. The mechanics of in- 
vestment banking should be sim- 
plified to the greatest extent pos- 
sible to facilitate such financing. 
The market for municipal bonds 
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should be broadened to attract 
many new investors for munici- 
pal bonds. Much of the work of 
this committee and its subcom- 
mittee is directed toward these 
ends. 


I 
Reports of Subcommittees 


Several new subcommittees 
were established this year so that 
problems or suggestions could be 
referred promptly for considera- 
tion or recommendations. Much 
of the work this year has been 
done by these subcommittees and 
will be reflected in the separate 
reports of the subcommittees. The 
special committees and subcom- 
mittees and their chairmen are 
as follows: 


Special Committee for Public 
Education on Municipal Securi- 
ties: Walter H. Steel (Drexel & 
Co., New York City), Chairman. 


Financial Advisers Subcommit- 
tee: William C. Jackson, Jr. (First 
Southwest Co., Dallas, Texas), 
Chairman. 

Liaison and Bond Sale Proce- 
dures Subcommittee: Walter W. 
Craigie (F. W. Craigie & Co., 
Richmond, Va.), Chairman. 


Liaison Subcommittee to Amer- 
ican Bridge, Tunnel & Turnpike 
Association: William F. Morgan 
(Blyth & Co., Inc., New York 
City), Chairman. 

Metropolitan Area Subcommit- 
tee: Orlando S. Brewer (Phelps, 
Fenn & Co., New York City), 
Chairman. 

Syndicate Operations Subcom- 
mittee: John W. de Milhau (Chase 
Manhattan Bank, New York City), 
Chairman. 

Trading and Cashiering Proce- 
dures Subcommittee: Lioyd B. 
Hatcher (White, Weld & Co., New 
York City), Chairman. 


Il 


Federal Legislation Affecting 
Municipals 


(a) Tax Exemption for Munici- 
pals. No bills were introduced in 
Congress proposing elimination of 
the tax exemption for municipal 
bonds. 

(b) Federal Aid for Classroom 
Construction Not Adopted. The 
House passed (by a vote of 206 to 
189) H. R. 10128 (with amend- 
ments) to authorize $325,000,000 
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in each of four years (a total of 
$1,300,000,000) for Federal grants 
for construction of elementary 
and secondary school facilities. 
The Federal funds would have to 
be matched during the first and 
second years on a state and local 
basis and during the third and 
fourth years on a state basis. An 
amendment required that school 
facilities constructed with Federal 
assistance be available to all stu- 
dents on a non-segregated basis. 

The Senate previously passed 
S. 8 to authorize $880,000,000 in 
each of two years for Federal 
grants for classroom construction 
or teachers’ salaries. 

The House Rules Committee re- 
fused to send these bills to con- 
ference, where the differences 
between the bills passed by the 
Senate and the House could be 
compromised, so neither bill 
passed. 

The IBA, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the American 
Farm Bureau Federation (among 
others) have opposed proposals 
for Federal aid for elementary 
and secondary school construction 
on the grounds (among others) 
that there is no need for Federal 
assistance because (1) in the five- 
year period from 1954 to 1959 the 
estimated number of needed class- 
rooms was cut from 370,000 to 
132,400 (66,400 to accommodate 
excess enrollment and 66,000 to 
replace unsatisfactory f&cilities) 
and estimates of the number of 
classrooms needed may have been 
exaggerated to create an apparent 
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need for Federal aid; (2) school 
bonds sold from 1957 through 
1959 by states and local educa- 
tional agencies to finance con- 
struction of public elementary and 
secondary schools aggregated over 
$6,500,000,000; and (3) the rate of 
growth in public school enroll- 
ments at the elementary school 
level is decreasing, so that the 
peak period of.need for additional 
elementary and secondary school 
classroom capacity is behind us. 

The great success of state and 
local governments in providing 
financing for needed elementary 
and secondary school classrooms 
is further demonstrated by the 
fact that the sale of school bonds 
for such purposes during the first 
nine months of 1960 aggregated 
over $1,726,000,000, which is about 
19% in excess of the amount of 
such bonds sold during the cor- 
responding period in 1959. This 
fact, along with the rising trend 
in the percentage of school bond 
issues approved at bond elections, 
refutes the claims by advocates of 
Federal aid that school bond sales 
and school bond election approv- 
als are decreasing. 

(c) Proposed Program of Fed- 
eral Loans for Public Facilities 
Not Adopted. S. 1955 in the Sen- 
ate would have authorized $1,000,- 
000,000 in Federal loans to states 
and municipalities to finance con- 
struction of any public facilities. 
The Federal loans with maturi- 
ties up to 50 years would be made 
at a low interest rate determined 

Continued on page 60 
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Report of IBA Subcommittee 
On the Problems of Our 


Metropolitan Areas 


The Subcommittee on the 
Problems of Our Metropoli- 
tan Areas, Chaired by Or- 
lando S. Brewer, Partner of 
Phelps, Fenn & Co., New 
York City, provided this Re- 
port to the Convention: 


A metropolitan area, spreading 
beyond the political boundaries of 
the city which forms its base, is 
often confronted with a situation 
where certain 
public facili- 
ties or serv- 
ices, such as 
transportation, 
water, sewer, 
or schools, 
could be pro- 
vided more 
efficiently or 
economically 
through-long - 
range plan- 
ing on an 
area-wide 
basis. This 
complex 
faced by al- 
most every area adjacent to a city 
of medium or large population, 
both in the United States and 
Canada, has led in recent years to 
a large number of studies to de- 
termine solutions and in some 
cases to programs that are now in 
effect. Three questions that must 
invariably be considered are: (1) 
the appropriate governmental unit 
to furnish the facility or service 
(2) the division of political au- 
thority amon gthe various gov- 
ernmental units within the area; 
(3) the means of financing the fa- 
cilities or services. 


There have been four general 
approaches for determining the 
appropriate unit to provide area- 
wide services: 


(1) A special authority or dis- 
trict to deal, on a regional basis, 
with a single or limited function 
such as rapid transit or watec 
supply (for example, the Port oi 


Orlando S. Brewer 





New York Authority and the Met- 
ropolitan Water District of Cali- 
fornia). 

(2) A metropolitan federation 
organized on a regional basis as 
a new governmental entity, to 
which the various local govern- 
ment units within the area sur- 
render their authority to deal with 
specified functions (for example, 
the Winnipeg Metropolitan Cor- 
poration). 


(3) A shift of specified func- 
tions to a governmental entity 
which encompasses the entire area. 
This differs from a metropolitan 
federation principally in utilizing 
an existing governmental entity 
instead of creating a new entity. 
This is basically the approach in 
Dade County, Florida and it is the 
general approach recommende? 
for the Pittsburgh - Allegheny 
County Metropolitan Area and fo- 
the Cleveland-Cuyahoga County 
Metropolitan Area. This approaca 
has limitations because there are 
some areas which should properly 
be inclyded that are not within a 
single county or even a single 
state. 

(4) Annexation or consolidation 
of units is frequently used where 
there are only a few governmen- 
tal entities involved. 


This report is not an attempt to 
cover all of the developments re- 
garding metropolitan area prob- 
lems. It includes, rather, a sum- 
mary of some of the principal 
developments which illustrate 
some of the problems involved. 


Cleveland-Cuyahoga County 


The Cleveland Metropolitan 
Services Commission, known as 
Metro, completed its research 
project on metropolitan problems 
in Cleveland. Approximately 30 
reports were published and $500,- 
000 spent over a three-year period, 
making this one of the most ex- 
tensive studies of its kind in re- 
cent years. 


Last year, the Cuyahoga County 
Charter Commission submitted 
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recommendations, based upon the 
Metro report, for a new metro- 
politan government for the major 
portion of the Cleveland-Metro- 
politan Area. The proposal was 
defeated at the election on Nov. 
3, 1959, causing a setback in solv- 
ing Cleveland’s metropolitan area 
problems. Since then, however, 
steps have been taken to approach 
anew governmental problems fac- 
ing Greater Cleveland: 


(1) The defeated proposal pro- 
viaea tor a mayor-council form of 
government and gave the county 
authority over such important 
powers as water supply, sewers, 
transportation, airports and sea- 
port. The proposal had the sup- 
port of both political parties, all 
three newspapers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, labor, the League of 
Women Voters, the Citizens 
League and 20 other major civic 
groups. The County Mayors’ As- 
sociation was the only organized 
area-wide group in opposition. 
The opposition argued that the 
charter for the county gave it too 
much power to control the assets 
and powers of the municipalities. 
The opposition wanted reasonable 
assurances that the municipalities 
would be protected against arbi- 
trary county action. The County 
Mayors Association, therefore, al- 
though opposed to the charter for 
these reasons, has now teamed up 
with the civic organizations to 
prepare a compromise charter. 
There is movement to get it on 
the ballot in 1961 or 196z. 


(2) A committee is preparing a 
program of legislation for the 
forthcoming session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


(3) Several committees are 
working to solve specific prob- 
lems in the meanwhile. For ex- 
ample two of the suburbs, More- 
land Hills and Bentleyville, are 
considering merger; the fire chiefs 
of the 35 fire departments in the 
county have adopted an _ inter- 
departmental fire radio commu- 
nications plan. 


(4) Business leaders in the 
Cleveland area, impressed with 
the previous work of the Metro 
Research project, have increased 
the staff of the Cleveland Bureau 
of Governmental Research, giving 
it the responsibility for keeping 
the Metro reports up to date 
and doing additional research as 
needed. This provides background 
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continuity as new approaches to 
the problems are brought up for 
discussion and vote. 


Winnipeg, Canada 


Last year the Greater Winnipeg 
Investigating Commission recom- 
mended that there be formed by 
legislation, without the approval 
of the residents by referendum, a 
“Municipality of Greater Winni- 
peg.” It was proposed that the 
14 municipalities and cities now 
existing in the area be consoli- 
dated to form eight new corpora- 
tions. 


In 1960 the Manitoba Legislative 
Asseembly authorized the creation 
of a multi-purpose government 
for the Winnipeg Metropoli- 
tan area. The enabling legislation 
adopted late in March set up a 
new structure of administration 
and government for an area which 
comprises about one-half the peo- 
ple of the Province and affects 
nearly a score of existing munici- 
pal governments. 


The Metropolitan Government 
created by the Provincial Act dif- 
fers in some respects from the 
recommendations of the Greater 
Winnipeg Investigating Commis- 
sion which reported in 1959. For 
example; the Act provides for re- 
tention of all existing municipal 
boundaries, whereas the Commis- 
sion originally recommended the 
consolidation of existing units to 
form new municipalities which 
would also serve as metropolitan 
electoral districts. The Commis- 
sion had also originally recom- 
mended that all business and com- 
mereial taxes be levied directly 
by the Metropolitan Council rather 
than by the present municipali- 
ties. Finally, the Commission had 
also recommended that a wider 
range of duties be performed by 
the Metropolitan Government, in- 
cluding schools. However, in th? 
ease of schools the Legislative 
Assembly decided to defer action 
while awaiting a report from the 
Royal Commission devoted to this 
problem. 


A major function of the new 
government is its responsibility 
for central planning of the total 
urban area. This includes long- 
term planning for major roads 
and bridges, traffic control, sewer 
and water control, establishment 
of major parks, and garbage dis- 
posal. 


The Metropolitan Council will 
direct the new government as it 
gradually assumes responsibility 
for operational functions includ- 
ing the following: assessment; 
planning; arterial roads including 
bridges and the regulation of traf- 
fic; transit; water, excluding local 
distribution; sewage disposal, ex- 
cluding local sewers; garbage dis- 
posal but not collection; major 
parks; river control; mosquito 
abatement; and a few other minor 
functions. There are legislative 
provisions providing that these 
functions shall be taken over by 
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the metropolitan authority only if 
it is ready and able to do so. 


It is worth noting how the trans- 
fer of certain of these functions 
to the Metropolitan Government 
has been planned. For example, 
the Metropolitan Government will 
assume responsibility for out- 
standing debts on particular as- 
sets. Employees are also protected 
insofar as rights and privileges 
are concerned. This protection 
does not extend, however, to mu.- 
nicipal officers who may have 
been appointed as commissioners 
or members of various boards cur- 
rently responsible for administra- 
tion. 


The new government corpora- 
tion will meet its operating ex- 
penses from three major sources: 
direct fees and charges for serv- 
ices supplied and facilities made 
available; commercial, industrial 
and business tax revenues secured 
from levies on member munici- 
palities; and direct levies on each 
municipality in the proportion 
that the assets of that munici- 
pality bear to the assessment of 
the total metropolitan area. The 
Metropolitan Corporation may 
also collect fees, charges and rates 
from individual consumers to 
cover the cost of transit services; 
and in the case of water, sewage 
disposal and garbage collectior., 
rates may be charged against the 
member municipalities. 


The central governing unit of 
the new corporation, the Metro- 
politan Council, will be made up 
of 10 members elected directly by 
the people from each of 10 elec- 
toral districts. One-half of the 
districts will have a majority of 
the residents from the present 
city of Winnipeg; the other one- 
half will be made up of the ma- 
jority of the voters from outside 
the city. The executive affairs of 
the metropolitan corporation wil! 
be in the hands of an executive 
director appointed by the Council. 


The Metropolitan Government 
will, at the start, have five major 
departments: Finance, Assess- 
ments, Planning, Streets & Tran- 
sit, Water Supply and Sewage 
Disposal. Later, additional depart- 
ments may also be created by the 
Council. 


After nearly 10 years of study 
and analysis, the metropolitan area 
of Winnipeg has brought to suc- 
cessful fruition the Winnipeg Met- 
ropolitan Corporation. Although 
the final definition of the ap- 
proved corporation differs in some 
respects from the recommenda- 
tions of the Investigating Com- 
mission which reported in 1959, 
underlying principles of good met- 
ropolitan area government have 
been preserved. 


Washington, D. C. 


The National Capital Transpor- 
tation Act of 1960 has been signed 
by President Eisenhower. The Act 
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Report of IBA Public Utility 
Securities Committee 


Carl C. Brown, a Partner in 
Dean Witter & Co., New York 
City, and Chairman of the 
Public Utilities Securities 
Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing Committee Report to 
the Convention: 


The purpose of this report is to 
bring members of the Association 
up-to-date on the important de- 
velopments which have occurred 
during 1960— 
the favorable 
as well as the 
unfavorable. 
In our interim 
reportat 
White’ Sul- 
phur in May 
of this year, 
we mentioned 
that we were 
particularly 
concerned 
with the huge 
and rapid de- 
velopment of 
public power: 
TVA, the 
Public Power Authorities in the 
Northwest, the REA’s and other 
government projects, which we 
characterized as being subsidized 
public power developments at the 
expense of the American tax- 
payer, since such operations pay 
no Federal taxes and little, if any, 
state or local taxes. Furthermore, 
they give special advantages tosec- 
tional areas of the country at the 
expense of taxpayers far removed 
from the project, benefiting com- 
pletely their own locale. Unfor- 
tunately these projects are still 
before us and might well become 
accentuated in the immediate 


future. It will be our duty to 
watch these developments and 
concern ourselves with the pos- 
sible impact upon the continued 


Carl C. Brown 





strength of the private utility in- 
dustry. 


The TVA and REA 


The Tennessee Valley Authority 
has recently completed an offer- 
ing of $50 million of revenue 
bonds which is the first of a 
series of substantial amounts to 
be financed in connection with 
the development of its electric 
system. Under the amended 
statute of 1959, TVA is permitted 
to issue up to $750 million of such 
bonds. It is generally believed 
that the growth in the territory 
will absorb the electric output 


| which will result from the pro- 


posed expansion facilities. As per- 
mitted under the amended bill, 
several communities served by 
one of the private companies 
voted in November to align tnem- 
selves with power from the TVA. 
Unless the TVA bill is further 
amended, expansion of the Au- 
thority is definitely defined and 
limited. 

The Rural Electrification Au- 
thority, upon application by rural 
electrification associations scat- 
tered throughout the nation, offers 
loans for full construction costs 
of telephone and electric coop- 
eratives at a 2% interest rate. 
This is not only an unfair sub- 
Sidization of this type of expan- 
sion, but also represents a threat 
to private utility companies from 


their expansion activities from 
strictly rural areas into the 
suburban areas of urban com- 


munities. We have heretofore 
suggested that since the’*TVA was 
going to pay the going rate of 
interest, that a similar pattern for 
all governmental lending policies 
should be adopted and we again 
urge resolutions be adopted to 
force compliance upon other gov- 
ernmental agencies for this pur- 
pose, 
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Federal and State Regulatory 
Activities 


Of particular interest at this 
time are the developments cen- 
tered about Federal and local 
regulation of the electric, gas and 
telephone companies. This year 
three major basic trends have de- 
veloped in regulatory procedures. 

The most unique and surpris- 
ing result occurred at the Federal 
level where tne Federal Power 
Commission has apparently 
adopied a new procedure of 
granting rates of return based on 
return on common equity, rather 
than an over-all rate of return 
on a rate base. The second major 
development has been a general 
acceptance at both the national 
and local level of granting rates 
of return in excess of the his- 
torical 6%. Lastly, there has been 
the trend of state regulatory 
agencies to embrace the “flow- 
through” principle of accounting 
for tax deferrals due to rapid de- 
preciation usage. 

While it is comforting to see 
the trend among regulatory agen- 
cies of liberalizing the rate of re- 
turn in view of the higher costs 
of operating expenses and capital, 
the action of the Federal Com- 
mission of regulating the return 
on common stock equity is quite 
disturbing. Up to the present year 
the Federal Power Commission 
has regulated natural gas com- 
panies on the historical method 
of allowing a rate of return based 
on investment in property and 
while it has taken into account 
the cost of capital, the decisions 
made resulted in a rate of return 
predicated on rate base. Such a 
return up to this year has gen- 
erally followed in the area of ap- 
proximately 6%. 

A decision of the Commission, 
the first major one in connection 
with the Manufacturer’s Light & 
Heat Company in February of this 
year, was predicated on a return 
necessary to proiuce a 10% yield 
on equity. At first it was not 
readily apparent that the Com- 
mission had departed from _ the 
standard practice of establishing 
rates of return. However, in July 
the Federal Power Commission 
issued a decision in the Southern 
Natural Gas Company case and 
again in August in connection 
with the Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission Company. It has now be- 
come obvious that this is the 
approach which the Commission 
intends to use in the regulation of 
natural gas companies. 

Rate of Return Concept Is 

Dangerous 

The method of reducing regula- 
tion to a bare bones concept of 
limiting a company’s operations 
to earnings which will produce 
approximately 10% on common 
stock equity, is both unfair and 
inadequate and might well de- 
stroy the future favorable outlook 
for the natural gas industry and 
its attractiveness to investors. It 
is unfair since it penalizes the 
company that has a thinner com- 
mon stock equity ratio as against 
the company that has.a more,sub- 
stantial one. It is obvious that a 
company that is capitalized com- 
pletely with common stock equity 
theoretically would be entitled to 
receive a 10% rate on its over- 
all operations, whereas the com- 
pany that has a low equity ratio 
would be limited to a much 
smaller rate of return and under 
existing market conditions the 
level would be approximately 
6%. 

As a matter of fact, the way the 
figures came out in the cases 
mentioned above. Southern Nat- 
ural Gas Company, with an equity 
ratio of 40% was given an Over- 
all rate of return of 64%% and 
Tennessee Gas with an equity 
ratio of 28%, received a rate of 
return of only 6%%. Obviously 
this overall rate of return is 
small compensation to a natural 
gas company which in the past 
under more favorable conditions 
in the money market, and under 


more favorable operating condi- gyy77 777 ddd ddbdllidlibblbdaaion 


tions, was able to receive a 6% 
rate of return which resulted in 
a return of 13 to 16% on com- 
mon stock equity. To limit a nat- 
ural gas company, which is in- 
volved in a wasting asset industry, 
and appeals to a limited number 
of investors, is a severe handi- 
cap. Results of electric utility 
companies, which are in a far 
more sustained business, showed 
them earnings from 9% to 15% 
on common stock equity in 1959. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that 
the company which is really en- 
titled to a higher rate of return 
should be the company with the 
smaller equity since only through 
the ability to earn adequately 
would it be in a position to put 
fat on its bones and build up its 
common stock position. As we see 
it, the very company that should 
be helped from aée regulatory 
standpoint is the company that 
would be hurt by this newly 
adopted concept. We believe that 
this new regulatory procedure 
will discourage natural gas man- 
agements from an _ aggressive 
policy of building up their sys- 
tems and cause them to divert 
their attentions to non-regulatory 
aspects of their business, which 
obviously would be against the 
public interest. There are large 
pent-up demands for natural gas 
in many regions of the country 
and we believe this restrictive 
regulatory procedure will tend to 
deny to these people an adequate 
future gas supply. 


Mixed Attitude of State 
Commissions 


At the local level, we are en- 
couraged to see that a number 
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of states have liberalized their 
thinking on the rate of return 
above tne historical 6% level. in 
those ca3zes w.ere less than 6% 
was aliowed, the Commissions 
used a more generous rate base, 
utilizing e.ther the reproduction 
cost principle or fair value, or 
allowing year-end rate bases when 
a decis.on was made in the early 
part of the year. 

As specific examples, we know 
that the Texas Railroad Common 
allowed the Lone Star Gas Co. 
a 64% return on fair value rate 
base which on the standard or- 
iginal gas rate base would be well 
over 7%. Similarly, in Arizona the 
Commission allowed a 5.8% re- 
turn on fair value rate base and 
permitted other provisions which 
in fact would amplify tre rate of 
return to the area of 7%.In Ohio, 
the Commission permitted ‘the 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec- 
tric Company a 5.8% return on 
reproduction cost new rate base, 
which also would result in a rate 
of return of 7% or higher. 

As against these favorable 
trends, several of the state Com- 
missions, irrespective of the high- 
er cost of doing business, hold 
doggedly to the historical 6% rate 
of return. In Washington the 
Commission ruled in the case of 
Pacific Power & Light Company 
that a 6.02% on original cost rate 
base was adequate. In the case 
of Washington Water Company, 
the Commission allowed a rate 
increase which improved earnings 
to a point where the rate of re- 
turn was only 5.9% on an original 
rate base. In Wisconsin the Com- 
mission ordered reduction of rates 
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Report of IBA Oil, Natural 
Gas Securities Committee 


L. Emery Katzenbach, II, Part- 
ner of White, Weld & Co., 
New York City, and Chair- 
man of the Oil and Natural 
Gas Securities Committee, de- 
livered the following Com- 
mittee Report to the Conven- 
tion: 


Preface and Summary 


As in the past years, the Oil and 
Natural Gas Securities Committee 
of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation presents a review of the 
position and outlook of the major 
segments of the domestic and 
foreign oil and gas industry. We 
have also included a discussion of 
the oil industry’s activities in the 
petrochemical industry, a field in 
which the major oil companies 
have been taking an increasing 
interest. 

Last year your committee took 
note of the declining investment 
interest in oil securities. On this 
occasion we can take a certain 
amount of comfort in the fact that 
during recent months oil securi- 
ties have turned in a relatively 
better market performance than 
many other segments of the mar- 
ket. We can also point with satis- 
faction to the relatively favorable 
earnings performance which the 
industry has turned in thus far 
this year and is in prospect for the 
year as a whole. While results 
vary considerably between com- 
panies, it appears that on balance 
earnings for 1960 will show an 
improvement over 1959. The in- 
dustry’s financial condition is ex- 





—— 


ceptionally strong and while over- 
supply, particularly in the foreign 
area, remains a serious problem, 
there are signs of renewed in- 
vestor interest. In fact, the group 
as a whole has made an excellent 
recovery from its 1960 lows — 
something of the order of about 
20% on the average. The group 
includes many companies which 
provide generous dividend returns 
amply protected by earnings and 
cash flow. While there is an ex- 
cess of refining capacity in this 
country, the industry this year has 
been able to avoid ruinous price 
competition and profit margin 
squeezes. There is expected to be 
no increase in refining capacity 
this year, nor is any measurable 
amount anticipated in the next 
few years. Consequently, it is 
possible to look forward to an 
amelioration in the problem of 
overcapacity in refining facilities. 
At the same time, drilling activity 
has been declining and seems 
likely to remain at a relatively 
low level as we look ahead to 
next year. The rate of finding new 
reserves has been declining in re- 
cent years. Thus it is possible to 
conclude, so far as our domestic 
industry is concerned, that we 
may have seen the worst of the 
picture so far as overcapacity in 
refining and oversupply in pro- 
duction is concerned, and it is not 
hard to see why, against the back- 
drop of the industry’s earnings 
performance in 1960, the industry 
has shown signs of regaining a 


degree of the favor which had 
been lost in the last couple of 
years. 
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On the foreign front, it is more vestors. In this paper we will in- 


difficult to visualize a trend for 
the better in the relation between 
demand and production capacity. 
Substantial additional reserves in 
North Africa tend to complicate 
the industry’s problem. While 
foreign consumption is growing at 
a higher rate than domestic con- 
sumption (about 7% per annum 
as compared with 3% per annum), 
the major established interna- 
tional oil companies, in the aggre- 
gate, are unlikely to see their 
foreign business grow at a rate 
commensurate. with the increase 
in foreign consumption, due to the 
expectation that they will have 
to make room for newcomers, in- 
cluding government - sponsored 
enterprises. Accordingly, the bet- 
ter record of growth shown by 
the international companies in the 
past is unlikely to be matched in 
the present decade. 


In general, the oil and gas se- 
curities are selling well below their 
appraised values and it should 
be remembered that even though 
the growth of the petroleum in- 
dustry’s earnings may not be as 
rapid in the future as it was up 
to three years ago, many com- 
panies will outperform the in- 
dustry’s averages. In analyzing 
and comparing particular com- 
panies with one another, the in- 
vestor should pay attention to the 
very useful yardstick known a2 
cash earnings. Actually cash earn- 
ings can be more significant than 
reported net income. Cash earn- 
ings may be defined as cash flow 
available for the payment of divi- 
dends and reinvestment in the 
business for growth and expan- 
sion. Cash earnings are derived 
by adding net income as reported, 
non-cash chargeoffs and charges 
against income for expenditures to 
expand and develop oil and gas 
reserves. In general, then, cash 
earnings represent the sum of net 
income, depreciation, depietion 
and amortization, intangible de- 
velopment expenses, surrendered 
leases and dry hole expenses. The 
use of cash earnings figures helps 
to iron out differences in account- 
ing procedures among oil and gas 
companies, such as the treatment 
of intangible drilling costs. 


Analysis of cash earnings will 
demonstrate how amply protected 
are the dividend rates of most 
major oil companies. 


The natural gas segment of the 
industry is not plagued with 
oversupply and overcapacity. In 
fact, it faces a bright future in 
terms of a rising trend of gas 
consumption; estimates put out by 
the American Gas _ Association 
show consumption rising at a rate 
of about 6% per annum over the 
next decade. At the same time the 
gas industry continues to have 
troublesome problems on _ the 
regulatory front. During the year 
the Federal Power Commission 
came out with an important de- 
cision in the Phillips Petroleum 
case, in connection with which an 
area price plan was adopted in an 
effort to remove the completely 
hopeless task of trying to regulate 
producers on a utility rate base 
method. The principle is certainly 
welcome but the adequacy of the 
price levels set are not, in many 
cases, considered sufficient. Liti- 
gation will certainly ensue and 
confusion will remain. In the nat- 
ural gas transmission field, it is 
the same old story of the in- 
dustry’s fighting an uphill battle 
to obtain adequate increases in 
the overall rate of return to com- 
pensate for the higher cost of 
senior capital. Pipeline equities 
have lagged well behind the elec- 
tric stocks and in many cases now 
afford relatively generous yields. 
The natural gas industry deserves 
whatever help can be afforded by 
members of our industry in the 
effort to obtain an adequate and 
fair rate of return. 


Financial Trends in the 
Petroleum Industry 
The various problems of the oil 
industry are well known to in- 


vestigate the effect of these prob- 
lems upon composite income 
statements and balance sheets of 
the major oil companies whose 
securities are publicly owned and 
are readily available to investors. 
We have used the excellent an- 
nual summaries prepared by The 
Chase Manhattan Bank as our 
source material. Although the 
number of companies used in the 
annual compilation vary between 
30 and 35, the effect is not sig- 
nificant for our purposes since tae 
changes generally represent com- 
panies deleted due to acquisition 
by a company already tabulated 
or addition of companies not large 
enough to affect the total. 

A comparison of the profit- 
ability of the oil industry relative 
to industry generally is a good 
starting point before’ studying 
trends within the oil industry. 
(Table I.) 


It is apparent that deterioration 
in oil industry earnings and return 
on net assets occurred largely sub- 
sequent to 1956-57 although rate 
of return after 1954 fell below 
general industry. The less favor- 
able recent trend of the oils is 
revealed by a decline in 1956-59 
earnings and a 3.8 percentage 
point decline in return on net as- 
sets. Industrial earnings in this 
same period increased although re- 
turn on net assets declined 2.3 
percentage points. In no year since 
1954 has the oil industry yielded 
as high a return as_ industry, 
whereas in the five year period 
1950-54, the return earned by the 
oil industry exceeded industry in 
four years. 

Within this general framework 
of declining profitability, the oil 
industry has done a remarkable 
feat of maintaining a high rate 
of capital investment and a strong 
balance sheet. 


We will analyse capital spend- 
ing first. 

Capital spending increased each 
year, as shown in Table II, from 
1950 through 1957, increasing in 
relation to total funds disposed 
from 57% in 1950 to a high of 
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73% in 1957. Spending thereafter 
declined in amount and also as a 
percentage of total funds. The 
peak coincided with the top in 
earning power and also with the 
granting of expensive concessions 
in Venezuela. 


The post 1957 decline in capital 
expenditures occurred in all 
major sectors. Table III.) Lower 
production expenditures reflect a 
reduction in well completions 
from 58,000 in 1956 to 50,000 in 
1859. We believe completions in 
1960 will drep further to about 
45,000 and in 1961 may average 
slightly less in response to the 
uncomfortable fact that the domes- 
tic industry is producing at ap- 
proximately 72% of capacity. No 
substantial increase in the operat- 
ing rate is anticipated in the next 
few years. Consequently, no im- 
portant increase in drilling ac- 
tivity is expected in the foresee- 
able future. 


Refining/Chemical expendi- 
tures in earlier years were chiefly 
additions to refining capacity. 
Petrochemical investment since 
1957 has accounted for an increas- 
ing portion of this category 
amounting to $175 million in 1959. 
There will be virtually no in- 
crease in total refining capacity 
this year, nor is any measurable 
amount anticipated in the next 
few years, reflecting the fact that 
domestic refiners are operating at 
only 82% of capacity. Inasmuch 
as several years are necessary to 
plan and build new capacity, and 
almost none is under construction 
or planned at this time, we can 
safely predict little, if any, in- 
crease in refining capacity in the 
next few years. Therefore, assum- 
ing reasonable growth in con- 
sumption, refiners should be oper- 
ating at about 90% of capacity 
by the mid-1960’s. Immediately 
prior to this point the industry 
may embark upon a more exten- 
sive refinery construction pro- 
gram than has been seen in the 
past two-three years. 


_The remaining domestic expen- 
ditures include transportation, 
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Report of IBA Nuclear 
Industry Committee 


The IBA Nuclear Industry 
Committee, the Chairman of 
which is Dr. Paul F.Genachte, 
Vice-President, Atomic Ener- 
gy of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York City, offered 
the following findings to the 
Convention: 


The atom continues to move ahead 
steadily, and we are pleased to 
inform you that the views and 
trends outlined in last year’s re- 
port still hold 
true today. 
The Com- 
mittee in 1959 
stressed the 
important 
technological 
developments 
that should 
lead us along 
the fastest 
rou te. 4:¢ 
competitive 
ae oO ms. 82 
energy. It was 
indicated that 
the  techno- 
ae A ee ae 
emphasis had shifted towards the 
development of an organic- 
moderated reactor and of a 
closed-cycle gas-cooled reactor 
concept. This work progresses 
satisfactorily. In 1959, the Atomic 
Energy Commission also initiated 
a long-range program to evolve 
thermal breeder reactors which 
would make full use of the latent 
energy in thorium. Particular em- 
phasis also began to be placed 
during that year on nuclear super- 
heat in order to increase the 
efficiency of reactors. These pro- 
grams continue to be developed 
jointly by the AEC and private 
industry, but the results can be 
assessed only after a period of 
several years. In the meantime, 
the entire program is being 
pressed forward vigorously. 





Dr. Paul F. Genachte 


Status of the Uranium Purchase 
Program 

The proven reserves of uranium 

oxide described in our previous 

report are still substantially the 

same today. The amount of ore 

mined this year has almost been 


offset by the establishment of 
additional reserves. 

On Nov. 24, 1958, the AEC, in 
order to avoid a serious future 
oversupply of uranium, decided to 
limit future uranium purchases to 
the ore reserves developed as of 
the date of the announcement. 
The Division of Raw Materials of 
the AEC is still faced with the 
huge task of checking claims on 
ore reserves as of Nov. 24, 1958 on 
over 2,500 properties involving 
thousands of mining claims. 

Nearly two-thirds of the do- 
mestic mill contracts now extend 
through December, 1966, or, at 
any rate, well into 1962-66. Con- 
sideration will be given to ex- 
tending the remaining contracts 
as long as the ores that supply 
the mills are eligible, consistent 
with the above-mentioned restric- 
tions. In the current fiscal year, 
the domestic production will 
reach about 18,000 tons of U,O, 
with a total cost of over $300 mil- 
lion to the AEC. 

As stated in our previous report, 
the AEC on Nov. 6, 1959 an- 
nounced that it would not exercise 
its options, but agreed to stretch- 
ovt arrangements with Canada to 
purchase uranium concentrates in 
the post ’62 period through Dec. 
31, 1966. At the same time, the 
United Kingdom agreed to a 
stretch-out of the deliveries re- 
maining under its contracts for 
Canadian uranium. The stretch- 
out is being carried out, as 
anticipated in our previous report, 
by agreements between some mills 
to close some of the mines and 
ealling for the delivery of the 
contractual amounts of uranium 
oxide by the remaining mills. 
Because of these circumstances, 
the annual Canadian production 
of about 15,000 tons of uranium 
oxide in the present fiscal year 
will probably decrease to about 
9,000 tons by 1962 and to about 
4,000 tons by 1964-65. 

The three main producers in 
Canada are: Rio Algom Maines, 
Ltd.; Gunnar Mines, Ltd.; and 
Consolidated Denison Mines Ltd. 
The latter two companies will 
probably have satisfied their sup- 
ply contracts by 1963 and, there- 
fore the remaining important 
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uranium producer in Canada in 
1964 will be Rio Algom Mines, 
Ltd. This company was formed on 
June 30, 1960 through the merger 
into a single operating company 
of Pronto Uranium Mines, Ltd., 
Northspan Uranium Mines, Ltd., 
Algom Uranium Mines, Ltd., and 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines, 
Ltd. The new company, Rio Al- 
gom, has devised ways to maxi- 
mize the benefits resulting from 
the stretch-out program. The in- 
come tax liability played an 
important part in the considera- 
tions which led to the merger, 
and it is likely that Northspan’s 
tax offsets will result in the new 
company paying no income taxes 
until 1966. 

It is impossible at this time to 
determine with certainty what 
will happen to the world uranium 
mining and milling industry six 
years from now when the con- 
tracts will expire in this country 
and in Canada. Until then, how- 
ever, this industry has an assured 
life under sound economic and 
financial conditions. 

The future of the uranium in- 
dustry will depend on the success 
of the joint efforts of the Govern- 
ment and private industry to 
develop competitive atomic en- 
ergy. At present, the bulk of the 
uranium production goes. into 
military purposes. 

With competitive atomic energy, 
the use of uranium would soon 
become substantial and our com- 
ments in this respect, as presented 
in last year’s report, are still 
valid. 

The threshold at which atomic 
energy begins to become com- 
petitive in the high cost fuel 
areas of the United States is 8 
mills per kilowatthour. Even a 
very large 300,000 kilowatt nuclear 
power plant built today under our 
present day technology would 
produce energy at a cost still 
somewhat above that threshold. 


Gas Centrifuge versus Gas 
Diffusion 

Although the mining and mill- 
ing of uranium ores is now in the 
hands of private industry, the 
various feed material plants that 
exist in the United States are 
owned by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. These plants are 
operated by private companies. 
There is also the important feed 
material plant owned by Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation, 
which is converting each year 
5,000 tons of uranium oxide into 
uranium hexafluoride. 

These feed material plants sup- 
ply the raw material to the Gov- 
ernment-owned gaseous diffusion 
plants at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, 
Paducah, Kentucky, and Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. For security reasons, 
since these are the plants in 
which the two isotopes of natural 
uranium are separated, ownership 
of these plants is vested in the 
AEC, although they are operated 
by private companies such as 
Union Carbide and Goodyear. 
These plants were built during 
the War with Government funds 
and have been the source of the 
valuable fissionable uranium-235 
in the various degrees of enrich- 
ment needed both for weapons 
and peacetime purposes. In the 
Committee’s report of 1957, it was 
stated that these plants consumed 
about 10% of the electricity out- 
put in the nation. This is substan- 
tially true today. The Electric 
Energy, Inc., and the Ohio Valley 
Electric Corporation, both of 
which are made up of a number 
of private utility companies, are 
supplying a very substantial 
amount of the energy consumed 
in these diffusion plants under 
long-term contracts. We need not 
discuss here the ill-fated Dixon- 
Yates project which would have 
supplied additional power to these 
plants. 


At the time these gaseous dif- 
fusion plants were built in the 
early part of World War II, the 
Manhattan District discarded 
other methods of separation of the 


isotopes of uranium such as 
electromagnetic, thermal diffusion 
and gas centrifuge separation. In 
the last few years, however, West 
Germany, through the use of high 
tensile strength materials not 
available 15 years ago started to 
develop high-speed centrifuges 
which offer the real possibilitv of 
producing fissionable material at 
reasonable costs. The implications 
of this development are evident. 
Not only is there a prospect of 
competition with the gaseous dif- 
fusion plants looming on the 
horizon, but the enrichment 
capability may spread to West 
Germany and other nations. In 
fact, an American company, Thor- 
Westcliffe Research, Inc. has ob- 
tained a license to import such 
centrifuges from West Germany. 
So far, the machines have not 
been imported, nor has the AEC 
approved an application to set up 
the centrifuges. 


Our State Department, faced 
with the immediate impossibility 
of international controls, has sug- 
gested that centrifugal technology 
be classified in order to prevent 
the spreading of nuclear weapons 
capability among additional na- 
tions. In fact, strict secrecy has 
been applied this year in this 
field, in which, strangely enough, 
the U. S. for years had been 
declassifying centrifuge tech- 
nology. The German Degusza 
company which is particularly in- 
volved in this centrifuge effort, 
has voluntarily agreed to secrecy 
controls. Also acceding to the 
U. S. request, the Bonn Govern- 
ment has agreed to classify further 
work. However, in view of West 
Germany’s membership in _ the 
European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity, this entire problem is 
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fraught with all kinds of legal 
difficulties. This is all that can be 
said at this time about this new 
important development. 


Nuclear Power Plants in 
Operation and Under Construction 


The Progress Chart! prepared 
by the Atomic Industrial Forum, 
Inc., 3 East 54th Street, New York 
22, New York, gives an excellent 
condensed description of the vari- 
ous power reactor projects in the 
United States. This chart points 
to the reactors already in opera- 
tion, under construction or 
planned and gives their essential 
features such as ownership, loca- 
tion, type, fuel characteristics, 
power level, completion date, and 
the names of the constructors, etc. 
The Dresden nuclear power plant 
of the Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany was inaugurated on Oct. 12, 
1960. This plant, with a 180,000 
kilowatt capacity, is the largest 
in the world. It also is the first 
full-scale, privately financed 
nuclear power station. It involved 
no direct Government financial 
assistance. Part of the cost of the 
plant was put up by a group of 
seven other utilities. 

Among the plants announced, 
we would like to call your atten- 
tion to Southern California Edi- 
son, to which reference was made 
in last year’s report, regarding the 
planned construction of the larg- 
est plant so far, with a capacity in 
excess of 300,000 kilowatts. This 
same chart also indicates. the 
U. S. Power Projects Abroad, 
among which is the project pres- 
ently under contract negotiation 
by Societe d’Energie Nucleaire 
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Report of IBA Foreign _ 
Investment Committee 


The following Report was de- 
livered to the Convention by 
Arthur L. Wadsworth, Vice- 
President of Dillon, Read & 
Co., Inc., New York City, and 
Chairman of the Foreign In- 
vestment Committee: 


Introduction 


The Foreign Investment Com- 


mittee was created several years 
ago for the purpose of providing 
a group 


within our Association 
dedicated to 
the objective 
of broadening 
the use of 
private 
United States 
capital in the 
field of 
foreign 
investment. 
At the very 
owt £5, 
because of the 
widespread 
current public 
interest and 
concern over 
our balance of 
peyments situation, our loss of 
gold, and the steps which must be 
taken to meet this situation, we 
should like to state that the 
Committee fully supports those 
fiscal, monetary, wage, price and 
international policies (including 
export promotion and greater 
sharing of our defense and aid 
burdens) which are essential to 
provide a sound balance of pay- 
ments relationship between the 
United States and the other na- 
tions of the world. We firmly be- 
lieve, however, in private foreign 
investments and we believe there 
are many steps which can and 


should be taken to correct our 


A. L. Wadsworth 





balance of payments position 
without discouraging private for- 
eign investment for sound eco- 
nomic development. 


Then .. 


Before discussing the current 
activities of the Committee, we 
should take a brief look at. the 
past in order better to under- 
stand the problems of the present. 
During the period commencing 
with the 1930s through the late 
1940s there was very little private 
foreign investment by either in- 
lividual or institutional investors 
n the United States as a resu!t 
»f the disturbed international sit- 
uation created by the world-wide 
fepression in the 1930s and by 
World War II in the 1940’s. As a 
result, an entire generation of in- 
vestment bankers and investors 
in the United States had risen to 
responsible positions in the finan- 
‘ial community with very little 
»pportunity to gain practical ex- 
verience in foreign investment. 


. and Now 


During the period since the end 
of World War II and more par- 
ticularly during the decade of the 
1950s, a great deal has been done 
to improve confidence in the eco- 
nomic and political climate in 
Western Europe and more recently 
in Japan and certain other parts 
of the Free World. As confidence 
improved, foreign investment be- 
gan to develop. 


American industrial corpora- 


tions were the first to expand 
their direct investments outside 
the United States. Our leading 


commercial banks followed by re- 
activating their foreign branches 
and by expanding their interna- 
tional banking services including 
short-term credits to foreign cli- 
ents. During this same period such 
national and international agen- 
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cies as the Export-Import Bank 
and the World Bank began ex- 
tending credit to foreign borrow- 
ers on a longer term basis. In- 
vestment bankers and their clients 
played little part in these devel- 
opments. Then in 1947 the World 
Bank sold its first issue of bonds 
and investors in the United States, 
as well as in Europe, bought the 
bonds primarily because of the 
United States participation in the 
World Bank. 

In 1946, the first post-war pub- 
lic sale of a new issue of foreign 
securities (excluding Canadian se- 
curities) was consummated in our 
markets when Australia sold $20,- 
000,000 of its government bonds. 
During the later 1950s there was 
a substantial growth in the vol- 
ume of foreign securities sold in 
our financial markets. Tables I 
and II show the dollars amounts 
of such transactions from 1946 to 
date, including Canadian securi- 
ties. 

This revival of interest in pri- 
vate foreign investment activities 
by investment bankers (as con- 
trasted with direct investments by 
industry ) has divided itself 
breadly into three forms of ac- 
tivity. 


Foreign Issues Underwritten in 
U. S. 

First, we have had the public 
sale of new issues of foreign se- 
curities, principally dollar bonds 
of foreign governments, spon- 
sored by U. S. investment bank- 
ing groups. Tables III, IV and V 
shows selected information with 
respect to these issues in the post- 
war period. It is recognized that a 
substantial portion of these se- 
curities, other than World Bank 
issues, were actually purchased 
by foreign investors in Europe, 
and elsewhere, but the offerings 
were managed, underwritten and 
offered by members of our Asso- 
ciation. 

Second, we have seen a grow- 
ing interest on the part of U. S. 
investors in the purchase of out- 
standing common stocks of for- 
eign companies. The develop- 
ment of investment in European 
securities by U. S. investment 
bankers and their clients is well 
covered in Table VI and requires 
no amplification here, except to 
point out that the United States 
interest in stocks of Western Eu- 
ropean companies described there- 
in is now spreading to Japanese 
securities. 

Finally, we have in recent years 
seen the beginning of the “private 
placement” of foreign securities 
with U. S. institutional investors. 
It is difficult to get accurate in- 
formation on these activities. The 
first such “private placements 
were relatively short-term credits 
arranged for foreign borrowers by 
U. S. investment bankers in the 
form of term notes sold to banks. 
More recently a number of sub- 
stantial bond issues have been 
placed privately. 

The 1959s, therefore, marked a 
decade of reviving interest in the 
field of private foreign invest- 
ment. Yet it would be unrealistic 
to say that this phase of our ,do- 
mestic investment banking busi- 
ness has as yet achieved either 
a broad base or a firm founda- 
tion. There are still only a lim- 
ited number of firms in our Asso- 
ciation who are active in the field: 
there are still only a limited num- 
ber of people who understand or 
are interested in foreign portfolio 
investment, and there is still only 
limited participation by our large 
institutional investors in the for- 
eign securities which have been 
offered in our financial markets. 

At the same time there is wide- 
spread recognition, both in gov- 
ernment and private banking cir- 
cles, that this nation must take 
an aggressive position in broad- 
ening the use of private cavital 
in financing the economic devel- 
opment of friendly foreign na- 
tions. Furthermore, it is ~our 
belief that, just as American in- 
dustrial corporations have discov- 
ered the advantages and profit ia 


a well diversified expansion of 
their respective activities in coun- 
tries outside the United States, 
American investors will to an in- 
creasing extent in the future 
diversify their investment port- 
folios by adding foreign securi- 
ties in order to obtain the higher 
yields and the greater growth po- 
tential which are frequently avail- 
able outside the United States. 


Summary of Committee’s 
Activities in 1960 


An important meeting of the 
Committee was held in New York 
on June 7, 1960. After a full dis- 
cussion of the objectives and 
functions of the Committee it was 
concluded that: 

(1) The Committee was needed 
and should be maintained as an 
informed group of investment 
bankers available for discussion 
with the agencies in our govern- 
ment and the committees in Con- 
gress interested in foreign private 
investment, irrespective of wheth- 
er the Committee initiated any 
activities of its own. 

(2) A special subcommittee, 
hereinafter called the “Washing- 
ton Subcommittee,” should be 
created to work with the various 
national and international agen- 
cies in Washington which are 
concerned with international in- 
vestment, and that this subcom- 
mittee should, by regular visits to 
Washington, establish a closer 
working relationship between our 
private investment banking in- 
dustry and such public agencies 
in order to develop greater use 
of private capital in the field of 
foreign investment. This subcom- 
mittee was appointed: it has met 
with the Washington agencies. 
and its report is attached as Ap- 
pendix A. 


(3) A special sub-committee, 
hereafter called the “Information 
Sub-committee,” should be cre- 
ated to collect information for the 
benefit of the IBA membership 
including statistical data, current 
developments and other matters 
related to foreign investment. 
This sub-committee was also ap- 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


pointed; it has worked earnestly 
and effectively on its assignment, 
and its report is attached as Ap- 
pendix B. 

The full Committee has dis- 
cussed other problems which re- 
quire further effort in the future, 
Among these should be mentioned 
the problem of broadening the 
statutory authority of our insti- 
tutional investors to invest their 
funds in foreign securities. We 
understand that some of the im- 
portant New York insurance com- 
panies have already purchased 
foreign securities which aggregate 
over one-half of their present au- 
thority to invest not more than 
1% of their respective funds in 
such securities. Another problem 
is how we ean help to broaden 
the interest of representatives of 
our financial community in for- 
eign investment by such means as 
trips to foreign nations similar to 
the trip to the European Coal and 
Steel Community in 1957, the trip 
sponsored by the New York Se- 
curity Analysts to Europe in 1959, 
and the trip sponsored by Japa- 
nese groups to Japan in 1960. 


Conclusion 


(1) The work of the sub-com- 
mittees should be continued and 
expanded in the future. As one 
example of an area where more 
work should be done, we are 
convinced that there will be in- 
creasing opportunities for joint 
participation between our private 
capital markets and the national 
and international lending agencies 
involved in financing the eco- 
nomic development of friendly 
Free World nations. 


(2) This Committee should ren- 
der regular reports to the Asso- 
ciation in order to broaden the 
knowedge and the interest of our 
membership in the field of foreign 
investment. 

(3) We recognize that foreign 
investment is peculiarly subject 
to forces beyond our control. For 
example, the recent disturbances 
in Africa, Latin America and 
other parts of the Free World, 
the new evidences of increasing 
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Report of IBA Industrial 
Securities Committee 


The Industrial Securities Com- 
mittee, headed by H. Virgil 
Sherrill, a Partner of Shields 
& Company, New York City, 
furnished the following Com- 
mittee Report to the Conven- 
tion: 


The principal purpose of this 
Repert is to study the effect of 
cash equity offerings upon the 
market price of the issuer’s out- 
standing com- 
mon stock. In 
past years 
several] 
studies have 
been pre- 
pared showing 
the market 
effect of 
rights offer- 
ings and the 
behavior of 
stock prices 
during the 
rights period, 
and certainly 
these earlier 
studies were 
most constructive and_ instru- 
mental in obtaining the adoption 
by investment bankers and the 
SEC of the “layoff” plan. This 
report is not aimed at a compari- 
son cf the merits of a cash offer- 
ing versus a rights offering but 
simply an analysis supported by 
statistical information, of the mar- 
ket behavior of stocks prior to the 
cash offerings for the _ period 
1958-1960. 


The data herein includes a list- 
ing of cash offerings of industrial 
and utility common stocks and 
likewise a listing of industrial and 
utility convertible debentures and 
preferreds. It is of importance to 
the issuer to have some appraisal 
of the potential market action of 
his stock, as related to whatever 
class of security he may elect to 
sell to meet his capital require- 
ments. 

An analysis of figures seems to 
contradict certain assumptions 
and theories held by some invest- 
ment bankers and corporate exec- 
utives. 


H. Virgil Sherrill 











Corporate Public Financing 
1952-1960 

Before defining the method of 
presentation or attempting to an- 
alyze the offerings included in 
our study, a brief summary of the 
amount and types of public fi- 
Lancing beginning in 1952 and 
continuine through June 30, 1960, 
may be of interest. 


Exhibits I and II give a break- 
down of the amount of each class 
of security sold, whether debt, 
preferred or common, and also in- 
clude a division by type of issuer, 
such as industrial or utility, as 
well as showing the number of 
maividual ofterings in each of 
these years. 


Financing Trends, 1958-1960 

Bevrinning in 1958 and contin- 
ing through 1959, the broad rise 
in the stock market was accom- 
panied by an unprecedented num- 
ber of common stock offerings al- 
though the total dollar amount of 
equity financing was slightly be- 
low the level of the two preceding 
years. This increase in offerings 
continued through the first half of 
1960, even though there was a de- 
cline in the stock market with the 
Standard & Poor Industrial Stock 
uveX aropping from the Jan. 4 
high of 65.46 to a low of 56.65 
during the six month period. 


Exhibit III includes the Stand- 
ard & Poor Index of 425 indus- 
trial stocks and the Index -of 50 
utility stocks during the period 
1952-1960 (June 30). It is of in- 
terest to note that the number 
and volume of equity offering:;, as 
expressed in Exhibits I and II, 
can be correlated rather closely 
with the rise and fall of the 
Standard & Poor Index through 
1958. However, in the rising stock 
market during 1959, and continu- 
ing into 1960, the number of 
equity issue; followed this trend 
but the dollar volume actually 
varied little from the 1256 - 1957 
level. 

With the total dollar volume of 
industrial common stock financing 
actually at a lower level in 1959 
than in 1956 (but slightly higher 
than in 1957) and with a much 
sreater number of equity offerings 
in 1959, it is obviou~ thet the 
large common stock offerings of 
1956 and 1957 were replaced by 
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more and smaller offerings in 
1359 and 1960. For insiance, the 
dollar volume in 1956 was greater 
than in 1959 with only 67% ot the 
number of offerings; and in 1957 
the dollar volume was only slight- 
ly less with 40% of the number of 
offerings. 

Anouer outstanding feature of 
the 1959-1960 market was the re- 
duction in the dollar amount of 
debt securities offered as com- 
pared to the period 1956-57-58. 
‘the higher level of interest rates 
that prevailed during most of 1959 
was perhaps the principal factor 
contributing to the reduced vol- 
ume of debt offerings, but cer- 
tainly the booming stock market 
provided many companies with 
an opportunity to substitute 
equity financing for debt. 

As mentioned above. in addition 
to the higher cost of money in 
1959S and early 1960, the smaller 
volume of bonds and the large 
number of equity offerings indi- 
cate that many issuers elected to 
take advantage of the relatively 
high stock market to obtain per- 
manent capital at a propitious 
time. Previous studies have in- 
dicated that the volume of equity 
financing follows closely the ups 
and downs of the stock market. 


Methods of Raising Capital 


There are several methods of 
raising capital available to cor- 
porate financial managers and 
naturally under certain circum- 
stances each can be more advan- 
tageous than the others. For some 
companies with a favorable debt 
ratio and during a period of low 
interest rates, it rnight be prudent 
to sell bonds, whereas under dif- 
ferent money - market conditions 
and with a relatively high stock 
market, the same company might 
elect to sell additional shares of 
its common stock. Preferred stock 
offerings have declined in number 
due to the disadvantage to the 
issuer in the tax treatment of pre- 


ferred dividends; but, neverthe- 
less, in some cases (especially 
utilities) preferreds still provide 


a practical means of raising cap- 
ital. 

Convertible securities, both de- 
bentures and preferred stocks, of- 
fer the corporate manager an op- 
portunity to sell a security with 
equity characteristics in a market 
that perhaps would not be re- 
ceptive to a straight common 
stock offering. The typical con- 
vertible offers the investor an 
opportunity to purchase a security 
with a yield, a preference over 
the common stock, and at the 
same time a chance to varticipate 


2 in the future growth of the com- 


pany on a basis nearly compa- 
rable to the common. 

Both common stock and con- 
vertible issues are offered bv the 
issuer either (1) to stockholders 
through a rights offering or (2) 
to the general public through a 
cash offering. Where pre-emptive 
right; exist the issuer who elects 
to sell common stock or a con- 
vertible security is forced to offer 
the new shares pro rata to exist- 
ing stockholders with a “rights” 
offering, and in certain other cases 
the issuer may voluntarily decide 
to offer the new shares by this 
same method. This course may be 
followed, even in the abzence of 
legal pre-emptive rights, when 
the size of the offering is such 
that the large dollar amount in- 
volved necessitates an offering to 
stockholders, and also in cases 
where the management arbitrarily 
determines to offer stockholders 
the right to maintain their pro- 
portionate ownership in the com- 
pany. 

However, in many cases where 
pre-emptive rights are not a con- 
sideretion, instead of offering the 
is-ue first to its own stockholders 
the company makes the or!ginal 
effer to the public in the form of 
a each offering. Normally a cash 
offering gives the issuer a higher 
price per share and certainly it is 
less complicated than a rights of- 
fering. In the cash offering the 
is.uing company utilizes an in- 


vestment banking group to handle 
the sale of the securities to the 
general public, and naturally both 
issuer and underwriter are vitally 
interested in the effect of the 
offering on the existing market. It 
is to that end that this study is 
primarily directed. 


Pricing a Cash Offering 


When shares are offered to the 
public for cash, the current mar- 
ket price of the outstanding shares 
is the determining factor in es- 
tablishing the offering price. It 
is normally expected that the 
market price on the date of offer- 
ing has fully discounted any ad- 
verse effect of the new shares to 
be sold, and consequently the of- 
fering price usually is set some- 
where in line with the market 
close to the day before or the last 
sale in the event the shares are 
offered during trading hours. Nat- 
urally this may vary depending 
on circumstances. For instance, if 
a stock has experienced a run-up 
immediately prior to the offering 
date it is not unusual to offer the 
new shares at the bid side of the 
market or even at a slight dis- 
count if the underwriters consider 
such a discount necessary to a 
successful offering. 


These methods of pricing an 
issue present no serious problem 
when applied to non-registered 
secondaries; however, since this 
study deals primarily with cash 
offerings by an issuing company, 
such offerings necessarily involve 
registration of the new securities 
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with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, and consequently in 
pricing such offerings the under- 
writer often is faced with one 
mechanical problem that necessi- 
tates a deviation from the normal 
procedure. This arises from the 
fact that final clearance from the 
SEC to offer the new shares may 
eome late in the day but during 
New York Stock Exchange and 
American Stock Exchange trading 
hours. Consequently, if the price 
that is filed with the SEC the 
morning of the proposed offering 
is a fixed dollars and cents 
amount, it may be out of line with 
the market existing at the time of 
offering. The underwriter can 
Overcome this problem by stabi- 
lizing during the period between 
the time of the filing of the final 
price amendment and the time of 
the actual offering, but this solu- 
tion should be avoided if possible. 
A less complicated method is tor 
the issuer to file the final price 
amendment based on a formula as 
opposed to a fixed dollar price. A 


typical formula would read as 
follows: 
“The initial public offering 


price of the shares of capital stock 
offered hereby will be a fixed 
price to be determined by agree- 
ment between the Company and 
the Representative of the Under- 
writers and to be not higher than 


the last reported sale price (regu- 
lar way) of capital stock of the 
Company on the New York Stock 

Continued on page 89 
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Report of IBA Railroad 
Securities Committee 


The Convention received the 
following Railroad Securities 
Committee Report from AIl- 
fred J. Ross, Chairman of that 
Committee. He is a Partner 
in Dick & Merle-Smith, New 
York. City. 


The Railroad Securities Com- 
mittee desires to present at this 
time its customary report and re- 
view of various factors reflecting 
principally on 
the credit 
status of the 
railroad 
industry. 

It is antici- 
pated that the 
physical 
volume of 
railroad 
traffic in the 
ecurrent 
calendar year 
will show 
relatively 
little change 
from the 
preceding 
year. Recently, it was estimated 
the revenue ton-miles to be 
handled by all Class I railways 
would aggregate 579 billion for 
the year 1960, as contrasted with 
575 billion ton-miles for the year 
1959. Passenger miles are ex- 
pected to approximate 21.4 billion 
in 1960 which would compare with 
22.0 billion in 1959. 

Combined operating revenues 
for all Class I railways should 
total roughly $9.7 billion for the 
current year, which compares 
with revenues of $9.825 billion for 
the year 1959. Net income for 1960 


has been estimated $443 million, 
a reduction of $134 million from 
the previous year. If allowance 
be made for recently requested 
increases in rates and charges, 
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granted for the most part by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to offset increased costs, revenues 
on an annual basis would have 
approximated $9.856 billion and 
net income would have been in 
excess of $500 million. 


Net Earnings Remain 
Unsatisfactory 

Notwithstanding relatively good 
traffic volume, railroad net earn- 
ings continue to be unsatisfactory 
in relation to the investment in 
transportation facilities. For the 
year 1960 the industry will earn 
at the rate of only about 2.50% 
on its investment, even after 
allowing for recent rate increases. 
This rate of return ratio is an 
average figure for all regions and 
districts. The comparable figures 
for the several areas are given 
below: 


Indicated Rate of Return 
Based On Estimated 1960 
Traffic Volume 


Class I Railways__ 2.53 % 
Eastern District (Excluding 
Pocahontas Region) _- 1.18 
Pocahontas Region _______ 6.61 
Southern Region a ee 
Western District 2.74 


Except for the Pocahontas Re- 
gion, the foregoing figures show- 
ing the relationship between rail- 
road earnings and investment are 
not reassuring to investors. There 
is no way of foretelling exactly 
how this situation will be resolved 
or ameliorated at some future date. 
Probably one of the most im- 
portant factors will be a com- 
pelling desire to consolidate as a 
matter of necessity to avoid fi- 
nancial embarrassment. 


Upward pressures on railroad 
costs continue unabated while 
average receipts per unit of freight 
traffic handled in 1960 were less 
than those received in 1952 or 
1953. Based on the 1947- 
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1949 as being equal to 100, it is 
interesting to compare relatively 
the index numbers of wage rates 
and material prices combined 
with the index numbers of average 
revenue per ton-mile. 

Index of 


Wage Rates Index of 


and Materials Aver. Rev. Ratio of 


Prices Per Col. I to 

Year Combined Ton-Mile Col. II 
(Column I) (Column II) 

1955 ‘ 142.8 112.1 1.274-1 
1956 : 153.9 113.3 1.358-1 
1957 164.9 118,2 1.395-1 
1958 , 174.0 119.7 1.454-1 
1959 180.1 118.2 1.524-1 
1960 184.1 115.7 1.591-1 


This widening of the gap be- 
tween railroad costs and service 
charges is truly alarming and can 
be counteracted only by increased 
traffic, operating economies, rate 
adjustments, realistic taxation of 
railroad facilities or some com- 
bination of the above factors. 


The effect of the foregoing on 
net railway operating income 
(before deducting Federal income 
taxes), a measure of earnings 
from direct railroad operations, 
may be seen from the following 
table: 

ALL CLASS I RAILWAYS 
Net Railway Operating Income 
(Before deducting Federal 
Income Taxes) 


Year Amount 

1955 $1,545,000,000 
1956 1,462,000,000 
1957 1,244 ,000,000 
1958 1,004,000,000 
1959 1,015,000,000 


1960 (Partially esti. ) 
Bright Spot 
One of the brighter spots in the 
railroad picture from a traffic 
standpoint is the phenomenal 
growth that has taken place in 
piggyback traffic. To date, in 
1960 (October 22nd), piggyback 
traffic aggregated 457,016 cars and 
it is indicated the total for the 
year will approximate 560,000 
cars. The latter figure compares 
with similar data for recent years 
as shown in the table below: 


Piggyback Traffic 
(Number of Carloads) 


884,700,000 


Year No. of Cars 
1955 168,150 
1956 207,783 
1957 249.065 
1958 276,767 
1959 415,156 


, 


nen ‘Partially esti. ) 560,000 


ec 


It is anticipated there will be 
further substantial gains scored 
in this type of transportation. As 
a matter of fact, the above figures 
in recent years understate the 
gains made because most of the 
new cars placed in this service 
are 85 feet in length and designed 
to accommodate two trailers, 
whereas, in the earlier years, most 
of the cars would take only a 
single trailer. 

If railroads are to obtain their 
fair share of the total traffic 
potential, and the public is to en- 
joy a better transportation service 
at the lowest possible cost, the 
railroads will require further 
assistance from the Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, particularly with respect to 
legislation and regulation, includ- 
ing the right to offer a fully 
integrated transportation service. 

It is the opinion of your Com- 
mittee that in Congressional 
circles as well as at the Interstate 
Commerce Commission there is 
evidence of an intent to legislate 
and regulate in such a fashion as 
to permit the railroads of the 
country to function competitively 
on the basis of economics with 
other modes of _ transportation. 
There have been a number of in- 
stances this year when the Com- 
mission permitted a reduction in 
rates so as to permit railroads to 
compete for traffic handled by 
Trucks. Such movement was en- 
joyed by truckers only because 
they enjoyed the shelter of the 
rate structure. Much more work 
remains to be done in this con- 
nection and, in the opinion of 
transportation experts, the traffic 
that might be retrieved or new 
traffic that could and_ should 
move on the _ railroads totals 
several billion dollars. 


Slow Merger Rate 

Although Congress and_ the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
can render much needed assist- 
ance to the carriers it does not 
relieve them from doing all they 
can within their own spheres of 
influence to resolve’ their prob- 
lems. For example, railroad 
mergers, a potential source of 
substantial economies, are pro- 
gressing at a disappointingly slow 
pace. Powever. it is anticipated 
the tempo will be stepped up 
sharply from now on. Since our 
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last report, a year ago, the Nor- 
folk & Western-Virginian merger 
was effected followed by the 
absorption of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina by the Atlantic 
Coast Line, the merger of the 
Erie-Lackawanna, and the ac- 
quisition of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis by the Chicago & North 
Western. Pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or 
applications expected to be filed 
therewith at an early date include 
the following merger or _ stock 
acquisition proposals: 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & SS. 
Marie, Wisconsin Central, and 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. 

Status: Pending before Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard 
Air Line. 


Status: Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission hearing at Richmond, 
Va., on November 28, 1960. 


New York Central and Baltimore 
& Ohio. 


Status: Merger studies in progress. 


Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, and New York Central. 


Status: Control of Baltimore & 
Ohio sought by both Chesa- 
peake & Ohio and New York 
Central. 

Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
and Spokane, Portland & 
Seattle. 


Status: Merger application ex- 
pected to be filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion early in 1961. 


Western Pacific, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, and Southern 
Pacific. 

Status: Both Southern Pacific and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


have requested the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s per- 
mission to exchange their 


respective common shares for 
Western Pacific stock. 

Central of Georgia and Southern 
Railway. 

Status: Southern Railway has av- 
plied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to purchase 
Central of Georgia stock owned 
by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway. 
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Louisville & Nashville, Illinois 
Central, and Southern Railway. 


Status: Illinois Central and South- 
ern Railway are asking Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as 
a condition to approving Sea- 
board Air Line-Atlantic Coast 
Line merger, to compel Atlantic 
Coast Line to sell its Louisville 
& Nashville stock, on the one 
hand, to Illinois Central and on 
the other to Southern Railway. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 


and Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific. 

Status: Merger studies still in 
progress. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
(Nickel Plate) and Norfolk & 
Western. 


Status: Merger terms approved by 
management now _ subject to 
stockholders’ approval. Applica- 
tion to Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be filed shortly. 


Threat of Merger Compulsion 


It is recognized consolidation 
presents many obstacles including 
displacement of labor and possibly 
destroying or greatly weakening 
the position of other railroads. 
Labor, in connection with con- 
solidations, has received a certain 
amount of protection. Railroads 
should also be given some degree 
of protection and consideration 
before a consolidation of com- 
peting lines has reduced or 
destroyed their capacity to earn. 
If railroad managements do not 
evidence a_ statesmen-like ap- 
proach to resolve such problems, 
they may well face compulsory 
consolidation through legislation. 

Gross expenditures for additions 
and betterments to the properties 
should exceed $900 million for the 
Class I railways in 1960. Roughly 


two-thirds of this sum will be 
invested in cars and locomotives 
and the remainder in roadway 
facilities. 

Excepting for equipment ex- 
penditures, which have been fi- 
nanced largely through the sale of 
equipment obligations, railroad 
financing during the current year 
has been restricted to Interstate 
Commerce Commission guar- 
anteed loans and borrowing from 
banks. Part V of the Interstate 
Commerce Act was enacted in 
August, 1958 by the 85th Congress. 
Under Part V of the Act, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
was empowered to guarantee 
loans to carriers, under certain 
conditions, in an amount up to 
$500 million. This power extends 
to applications filed up to March 
31, 1961. Since its passage, nine 
roads applied for loans, one of 
which was denied a loan on the 
basis a proper finding concerning 
repayment couldn’t be made. Re- 
cently the Southern’ Railway 
Company formally made plans to 
arrange for $150 million of future 
financing, about $33 million of 
which it was indicated might be 
availed of to acquire Central of 
Georgia stock owned by the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company and Central of Georgia 
minority stockholders. 

Although the net working capi- 
tal position of a number of roads 
continues to be strong, the trend 
recently in this respect for almost 
all roads has been one of declin- 
ing tendencies. At the close of last 
July, all Class I railways com- 
bined reported current assets of 
$3.027 billion and current liabili- 
ties of $1.812 billion, an excess of 
assets of $1.215 billion. At the end 
of 1959 such excess amounted to 
$1.343 billion which compared 
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with a figure of $1.600 billion at 
Dec. 31, 1955. 


Market quotations for railroad 
stocks and bonds have pretty 
much kept pace with the fortunes 
of the individual carriers. At the 
present time, they would seem to 
be realistically related to the in- 
herent risks of the industry and 
current business conditions. The 
potential on the upside is substan- 
tial, but pretty much directly 
related to the resolvement of the 
problems discussed above. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Murphey Favre 
Adds Three V.-Ps. 


SPOKANE, Wash. — Three new 
vice-presidencies have been cre- 
ated by Murphey Favre, Inc., 
Spokane and Eastern Building, 
pioneer Pacific Northwest invest- 
ment banking firm. Elected Vice- 
Presidents, to fill the new posts, 
are Leonard H. Aspinwall, Loyd 
A. Bury, and Edward E. George. 
All three men have been associ- 
ated with the company some 15 
years and are well known in 
Pacific Northwest financial and 
investment circles. 


In addition to its general in- 
vestment banking business, Mur- 
phey Favre sponsors Composite 
Fund and Composite Bond and 
Stock Fund, two open-end mutual 
investment funds. 


Granbery, Marache 
ToAdmit Claiborne 


Granbery, Marache & Co., 67 
Wall Street, New York City will 
admit J. T. Claiborne, Jr. to part- 
nership on Jan. 2. 


Badgley, Zwiebel 
Hill, Darlington Partners 


SEATTLE, Wash. Edwin M. 
Badgley and Gordon A. Zwiebel 
have joined Stanton Frederick 
as resident partners of the Seattle 
office of Hill, Darlington & 
Grimm, 1118 Fourth Ave. 

Mr. Badgley is manager of the 
Seattle trading department. Mr. 
Zwiebel is sales manager. 


Inv. Management Corp. 


(Special to Tue FrnaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. Investment 
Management Corp., 818 Seven- 
teenth St., is engaging in a se- 
curities business. Officers are 
Edward M. Mabey, President; 
Eugene A. Jones, Vice-President; 
Owen W. Bunker, Secretary, and 
Richard W. Haas, Treasurer, 


Crowell, Weedon Adds 


(Special to Tue FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


LAGUNA BEACH, Calif.—Eugene 
Tucker has become affiliated with 
Crowell, Weedon & Co., 209 Ocean 
Avenue. He was formerly with 
Gordon C. McCormick Ine. and 
prior thereto was local manager 
for Diversified Mutual Funds, Ltd. 


Goodbody & Co. 
To Admit Reilly 


On Jan. 1 James F. Reilly will be 
admitted to partnership in Good- 
body & Co., 2 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Reilly 
is manager of the firm’s munici- 
pal department. 


Gregory & Sons 
To Admit Partner 


Gregory & Sons, 72 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1. will admit Robert H. 
Gregory to partnership. 

Francis X. Coleman will retire 
from partnership in the firm 
Dec. 31. 


Hayden, Stone Will 
Admit Partners 


On. Jan. 1 Hayden, Stone & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit William J. 
Stoutenburgh, Jr., member of the 
Exchange, to general partnership, 
and Robert B. Wilson to limited 
partnership. 


With Sutro Co. 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—Samuel 
E. Statler, Jr. is now with Sutro 
& Co., 460 Montgomery Street, 
members of the New York and 
Pacific Coast Stock Exchanges. He 
was previously with Pacific Coast 
Securities Company. 
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2 With Cruttenden, Podesta 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — John 
E. Hamilton-Selway and William 
K. Romero have joined the staff of 
Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Russ 
Building. Mr. Hamilton-Selway 
was formerly with Shaw, Hooker 
& Co. Mr. Romero was with Div- 
idend Security Company and York 
& Co. 


Joins Eastman Dillon 


(Special to Tue FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — William 
B. Keller has joined the staff of 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., 3115 Wilshire Boulevard. 
He was formerly with Dean Wit- 
ter & Co. 


Now With Paine, Webber 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Floyd W. 
Stewart has become associated 
with Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, 626 South Spring Street. 
In the past he was with Stephen- 
son, Leydecker & Co. and Brown 
Bros. Harriman & Co., Inc. 


Staats Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FInaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
LODI, Cailf. — Charles J. Briggs 
has become associated with Wil- 
liam R. Staats & Co., Farmers & 
Merchants Bank Building. He was 
formerly Lodi representative for 
Mitchum, Jones & Templeton. 


With Kidder, Peabody 
(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
SAN MATEO, Calif.— Edwin E. 
Hendrickson is now affiliated 
with Kidder, Peabody & Co., 420 
South Ellsworth Avenue. He was 
formerly with Shuman, Agnew & 
Co. in charge of their local office. 
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Report of IBA Investment 
Companies Committee 


Robert E. Clark, Executive 
Vice-President of Calvin Bul- 
lock, Ltd., New York City, 
Chaired the Investment Com- 
panies Committee, and pre- 
sented the following Report 
to the Convention: 


The Investment Company Act 
of 1940 became law on Nov. 1, 20 
years ago. While no one sent 
birthday cards or fired 44-gun 
salutes, the 
anniversary 


should not 
pass un- 
noticed. For 


this Act still 
stands without 
substantial 
amendment 
after 290 
eventful 
years, which 
constitutes 
convincing 
evidence of its 
basic sound- 
ness as legis- 
lation, of its 
adaptability under enlightened 
regulation, and of its flexibility to 
meet the needs of a rapidly grow- 
ing industry. 


Robert E. Clark 


Present Size 
Today, among institutions, in- 
vestment companies represent one 
of the largest equity ownerships 
of American industry, in contrast 
to other institutions which, while 





materially larger in assets, are 
concerned primarily with creditor 
type securities. They own an esti- 
mated 3,500 security issues or 
some 2,000 corporations. 

Assets of the 187 open-end and 
closed-end investment companies 
that are members of the National 
Association of Investment Com- 
panies are estimated to reach $18 
billion at the end of this year. 
These companies have five millien 
shareholder accounts representing 
investments by an estimated 21% 
million individuals and an im- 
pressive group of institutional in- 
vestors. More than one investor 
in six in the United States today 
has shares of investment com- 
panies in his or her financial plan. 


1960 Tests 

This has been a year of strain 
and test for investment companies 
as for so many other elements in 
our financial life. How these com- 
panies have met and will meet 
these tests is of great and direct 
concern to far more people than 
ever before. Investment com- 
panies have become important 
factors not only in the welfare of 
millions of investors, but in their 
impact on the entire securities 
field — underwriters, distributors 
and brokers. Of the 156 open-end 
member companies of the NAIC, 
106 have their shares distributed 
through investment dealer chan- 
nels. Closed-end companies not 
only are actively traded by mem- 
ber firms, but are among the most 
popular securities for periodic ac- 
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cumulation, under the Monthly 
Investment Plan. 

It is propcr that your Invest- 
ment Companies Committee be 
rcoresentative of all facets of in- 
vestment company operations. It 
is so constituted. Therefore, this 
report is a composite of facts and 
views of individuals representing 
a cross-section of your member- 
ship. 

How were the tests of 1960 met 
by this industry? It is important 
to explore this in three sections 
—te expansion, as to management 
results, as to new developments. 


Expansion 

First as to investor acceptance 

Investors during 1960 will have 
purchased $2.1 billion in new 
shares. This is slightly less than 
the record $2.3 billion of 1959, but 
not enough less to be considered 
anything but reassuring in view of 
the unsettled market conditions 
prevailing. 

Redemptions during 1960 will 
have increased to an estimated 
$875 million from $786 million in 
1959. What is more important, the 
ratio of redemptions to net assets 
of the industry is about the same 
as in 1959: namely, 5.4% of those 
total net assets. In this connection, 
one should 
the fact that succeeding years 
should normaly bring about high- 
er dollar redemptions, as investors 
in greater number achieve their 
investment objectives. 

On a net basis, therefore, $1.2 
billion additional dollars will have 
been invested by the American 
public in American industry 
through the conduit of the invest- 
ment company in 1960. 


The number of shareholder ac- 
counts increased by more than 
650,000. Here is an _ interesting 
fact. Some 300,000 of these pur- 
chases were made under new ac- 
cumulation plan accounts. In 
other words, not only are the 
number of new shareholders in- 
creasing substantially, but almost 
one-half of them are planning 
further purchases in the months 
and years ahead. 


Results 


Second, as to results. 

The scoresheet for 1960 has not, 
of course, been fully tabulated, 
but your Committee feels that the 
game is sufficiently far along to 
be able to report very satisfactory 
records for those who owned in- 
vestment company shares. All 
such records must, of course, be 
predicated on the caveat that in- 
vestment objectives and types of 
securities held vary greatly among 
investment companies. However, 
nine months results have been 
published — by, among others, 
Arthur Wiesenberger & Co. This 
study indicates that per share as- 
set value of 63 common stock 
funds of “unrestricted policies” 
were down only 7% on the aver- 
age. A group of 20 funds spe- 
cializing in growth stocks declined 
only 3% on the average, and for 
31 balanced funds, an average 
drop of only 1% was registered. 
These average figures, and again 
we call your attention to the great 
contrasts in individual perform- 
ance, may be compared with the 
results of a general market indi- 
cator such as the Dow-Jones In- 
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Average which declined 
nine-months period by 


dustrial 
in this 
14.6%. 

Dividend payments by these 
companies, on the whole, remain 
close to the level of 1959, and 
while there is likely to be some 
reduction in their distributions 
from capital gains, this is only to 
be expected in a period of declin- 
ing common stock prices. 


Portfolio Transactions 


It is interesting to explore the 
portfolio activities in which the 
investment companies engaged in 
order to compile these results. | 
don’t think there has been a year 
when there has been more atten- 
tion given to the purchases and 
sales made for investment com- 
pany portfolios and the effect of 
such transactions in the aggregate 
on the securities markets. 

In 1960, investment company 
purchases for their portfolios are 
estimated to be $3.4 billion and 
sales at $2.4 billion. The value of 
common stocks alone was $2.9 bil- 
lion of purchases and $2.0 billion 
of sales. This is scarcely evidence 
that investment companies were, 
by their portfolio transactions, 
exerting downward pressure on 
common stock prices generally. 
Quite the contrary. 

A special study was made dur- 
ing the month of September when 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
declined by 8%. In this period, 
transactions by 134 open-end in- 
vestment companies, 98.4% of 
NAIC open-end members, show 
total purchases of $255 million 
and total sales of $199 million 
from the portfolio. For common 
stocks alone, the figures were $209 
million of purchases and $144 mil- 
lion of sales. 

This study conforms to the pat- 
tern which has appeared in every 
previous study of this kind. In the 
seven periods of decline in the 
marketplace since World War II 
—ranging in time from one week 
to six months—investment com- 
pany managements purchased 
substantially more securities for 
portfolios than were sold. 

This is important for several 
reasons, but from the standpoint 
of members of the IBA, it is per- 
haps especially important because 
it is estimated that investment 
companies as a group now own 
4.4% of the outstanding New York 
Stock Exchange listed stocks, a 
slightly larger percentage than 
was the case a year ago. It should 
be underscored that these shares 
are held by nearly 200 individual 
investment companies with indé- 


pendent managements pursuing 
differing objectives in different 
ways. 


Legislation and Regulation 


Another reason for stressing 
this phase of the investment com- 
panies’ business in 1960 is because 
tne volume of their transactions 
is becoming a matter of consider- 
able interest (I am not sure that 
is the most accurate word) to 
public regulatory bodies on the 
Federal and state levels where 
bigness, even spelled with a lower 
case ‘b,’ always invites inquiry. 
The investment companies have 
certainly been a prime object of 
interest inquiry and publicity in 
this area in 1960. 


. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


As previously reported by your 
Committee, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission has contracted 
with the Wharton School] of the 
University of Pennsylvania to 
conduct a thorough study of al] 
facets of the investment company 
industry, as authorized under an 
appropriate section of the 1940 
Act dealing with size. It is a volu- 
minous examination covering the 
whole investment company struc- 
ture and methods of operation. 
The results of this study have not 
yet been made public but it is ex- 
pected that much information of 
value to the public and the in- 
vestment companies themselves. 
will result. Such has been the case 
in several previous studies of this 
kind. 

There is under consideration a 
supplemental study by the same 
agencies relating primarily to op- 
erations of management com- 
panies. 

The Commission on Money and 
Credit, which was established to 
study the entire financial struc- 
ture in the United States, has 
asked for and will receive a mon- 
ograph concerning the contribu- 
tion of investment companies in 
this field. New proxy rules with 
respect to investment companies 
were promulgated early in 1960. 
Amendments to the 1940 Act have 
been proposed by the SEC, and 
while several appear to offer con- 
structive additions, the industry, 
through its National Association, 
has opposed amendments which 
would appear to restrict the ex- 
ercise of investment management 
functions and to circumscribe the 
areas from which directors of in- 
vestment companies could be 
drawn. No legislation in this area 
was enacted in 1960. 

Still on the Federal level, the 
investment companies have been 
cooperating with the Treasury De- 
partment in its effort to close the 
“gap” between dividends paid and 
dividends reported on tax returns 
by individual shareholders. It is 
pleasing to note that the educa- 
tional effort by the securities in- 
dustry generally has been helpful. 
The burden of a withholding tax 
on investment company dividends 
would be a heavy one, indeed, in 


view of the millions of share- 
holders involved and the rela- 
tively modest investment they 


have on the average. 

It is gratifying to report that 
the Federal Stamp Tax on the 
issuance of shares of regulated in- 
vestment companies was reduced 
to the level prevailing prior to 
1958 and now is comparable to the 
rate of transfer tax payable by an 
investor purchasing individual 
corporate stocks directly instead 
of through an investment com- 
pany. 

On the state level, close liaison 
has been continued by investment 
companies with the North Amer- 
ican Securities Administrators, an 
area where the IBA State Legisla- 
tion Committee has been so effec- 
tive. Regulations in various states 
directed to investment companies 
involve, among other things, dis- 
closures in prospectuses with re- 
spect to cumulative voting rights 
in California, certain undertakings 
with respect to director activities 
in Illinois and, on the definitely 
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Report of IBA Insurance 
Securities Committee 


Shelby Cullom Davis, whose 
firm in New York City bears 
his name, headed the Insur- 
ance Securities Committee 
which drew up the following 
Report for the Association: 


I 
Capital Financing by Fire 
And Casualty Insurance 
Companies 

The fire and casualty insurance 
business is dual in that it involves 
underwriting and investment 
functions. There are risks of loss 
from each of 
these activi- 
ties. Thus, in 
order to be 
adequately 
capitalized, a 
fire and casu- 
alty company 
should have 
sufficient cap- 
ital resources 
(policyhold- 
ers’ surplus) 
to withstand 
possible un- 
derwriting 
losses and 
possible secu- 
rities market losses concurrently. 
The market risk arises chiefly 
from the fact that in measuring 
policyholders’ surplus, common 
stocks are carried on the com- 


panies’ financial statements at 
market prices. 

By its nature, the fire and casu- 
alty insurance industry is one in 


New 


Shelby Cullom Davis 





which there is a_ substantial 
amount of reinvestment of earn- 
ings. The generally accepted prac- 
tice of paying dividends out of net 
investment income to the extent 
of about 50% to 60% of the latter, 
and retaining in the business the 
balance of net investment in- 
come plus all underwriting profits 
makes most fire and casualty in- 
surance companies, under normal 
conditions, self-financing. In other 
words, when the industry is ex- 
periencing average growth and 
reasonable underwriting profit- 
ability, there are likely to be few 
offerings of additional shares of 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
pany stocks to raise new capital. 
However, when the rate of growth 
is especially rapid, particularly if 
the increase in the volume of busi- 
ness is accompanied by larger 
losses, either on investments or 
from underwriting operations, the 
need for new capital tends to in- 
crease sharply, and new offerings 
of fire and casualty insurance 
company stocks make their 
appearance. 


Adequacy of Capital Funds 


The question of the adequacy of 
capital funds of stock fire and 
casualty companies is an impor- 
tant one from several standpoints. 
Policyholders, stockholders and 
managements of these companies 
all have reasons for being con- 
cerned. Policyholders want to be 
certain that their insurers are 
sound and have sufficient mar- 
gins of safety to meet all possible 
contingencies. Savings banks and 
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financial institutions gener- 
ally make frequent comparisons 
of the relative strength of the 
various companies with which 
they place insurance. Investors 
likewise are interested in the re- 
lationship of total capital resources 
to total liabilities as one indica- 
tion of the relative investment 
strength and investment merit of 
the various insurance stocks. Of- 
ficials of the insurance companies, 
in performing their function of 
stewardship cf stockholders’ funds, 
must be certain that capital funds 
are being maintained at safe levels 
in relation to liabilities. 


Rapid increases in the volume 
of business placed on the books 
create capital problems for fire 
and casualty companies sooner 
than might be the case if these 
companies were not subject to the 
so-called “financing penalty.” This 
penalty arises from the insurance 
companies’ accounting practice 
which involves an immediate 
charge against surplus of the ex- 
penses and commissions incurred 
in placing new business on the 
books. It also arises from the 
method by which premiums 
earned are computed in the de- 
velopment of “statutory under- 
writing profit.” Increases in pre- 
mium written are immediately 
reflected in increased liabilities 
(unearned premium reserve) and 
enter earnings (premiums earned) 
only as the time for which the 
insurance contracts are written 
runs along. Thus in periods of 
rapidly increasing volume there 
may be sizable statutory under- 
writing losses even though the 
new business is destined to work 
out profitably. 

While it is relatively easy to 
prove that fire and casualty com- 
panies should be adequately capi- 
talized, it is difficult to establish 
precise tests which will prove 
conclusively that one company has 
enough capital and another is 
undercapitalized. Two different 
test ratios have been widely. used 
in measuring the adequacy of the 
capital funds of fire companies 
and casualty companies. In the 
case of fire companies the gener- 
ally accepted test ratio has been 
one dollar of policyholders’ sur- 
plus for each dollar of unearned 
premium reserve, while for casu- 
alty companies the ratio used has 
been one-half dollar of policy- 
holders’ surplus for each dollar of 
premiums written. As a partial 
indication of the relative adequacy 
of the equity cushion of fire and 
casualty companies, these ratios 
undoubtedly have had _ value. 
However, in view of the trend to- 


ward multiple line insurance and- 


toward greater use of consolidated 
financial statements, there seems 
to be a growing need for a single 
test ratio for both fire and casu- 
alty companies. Since the purpose 
of such a ratio is to provide an 
indication of the relationship be- 
tween the stockholder capital and 
the actual or potential claims of 
policyholders and others, it is sug- 
gested that the ratio of policy- 
holders’ surplus to total liabilities 
be used as a test of the adequacy 
of capital funds of both fire and 
casualty companies. 

Before looking into the merits 
and shortcomings of any single 
ratio as a test of the adequacy of 
the capital funds of fire and casu- 
alty companies, it may be of in- 
terest to study the trend of the 
ratio of policyholders’ surplus to 
total liabilities for stock fire and 
casualty companies over the past 
15 years. Industry aggregate fig- 
ures as compiled by Alfred M. 
Best Company for this period are 
shown in Table I. 


Surplus Ratio Trends 


In 1945 a ratio of policyholders’ 
surplus to total liabilities of 1.0 to 
1 was average for fire and casu- 
alty insurance companies, and a 
1.3 to 1 ratio of policyholders’ sur- 
plus to net premiums written was 
representative. By the end of 1948 
these ratios were down to 0.587 to 
1 and 0.696 to 1, respectively. With 


a rising stock market and new 
capital additions they rose again 
to 0.803 to 1 and 1.0 to 1 in 1955, 
but by the end of 1959 the ratios 
had again declined to 0.755 to 1 
and 0.945 to 1, respectively. 

In effect, net premiums written, 
and total liabilities of the fire and 
casualty companies have increased 
over four times since 1945 while 
policyholders’ surplus has risen 
less than three times. Actually 
liabilities would have increased 
more and policyholders’ surplus 
less during these years if most 
fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies had not adopted a policy 
of accounting for term contracts 
on an installment basis rather 
than entering the entire unearned 
premium reserve as a liability on 
the books at the time the policy 
was written. If the latter policy 
were followed, the ratios of 
policyholders’ surplus to total lia- 
bilities and to premiums written 
would have shown an even 
greater deterioration than is indi- 
cated by reported figures. 

While it is unwise to draw 
definite conclusions with respect 
to the adequacy or inadequacy or 
the capital funds of an industry 
from composite figures such as 
those shown in the above table, 
the ratios of policyholders’ sur- 
plus to total liabilities and to total 
premium volume for fire and 
casualty companies are lower than 
they have been in the past. In 
other words, the margins of equity 
in relation to liabilities and in re- 
lation to premium volume have 
grown smaller, and are now con- 
siderably less than they were 15 
years ago. This has occurred in 
spite of a substantial appreciation 
in investment portfolios and ap- 
proximately $572 million of new 
capital financing. Over $200 mil- 
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lion of this total amount has been 
raised in the last five years, as 
shown in Table II. 


It will be noted from the figures 
in the foreroing table that since 
the end of World War II, fire and 
casuaity company financing has 
been in spurts. The $158 million 
of new capital raised in the 1946- 
1948 period came at a time when 
post - war inflationary pressures 
were at their height. Policy- 
holders’ surplus was under pres- 
sure both from. the | financing 
penalty attached to the large in- 
crease in premium writings after 
the war and from increased loss 
ratios arising from the inadequacy 
of rates under sharply increasing 
inflationary forces in the coun- 
try’s economy. The decline in the 
stock market in the last half of 
1946 and into 1947 aggravated the 
capital squeeze on the fire and 
casualty companies. 


Financing Record 
Ideally, the time to do financing 
is when there is a strong demand 
for the type of securities proposed 
to be issued and when earnings 
and earning prospects are highest. 
However, for the various reasons 
which have been referred to, the 
fire and casualty companies tend 
to find their need for new capital 
greatest when their underwriting 
results are poorest and when de- 
clining equity markets are shrink- 

ing policyholders’ surplus. 
Another bulge in financing by 
the fire and casualty insurance 
companies came in the 1953-1955 
period when a total of $139 mil- 
lion was raised by these com- 
panies. Here again the industry's 
unprofitable underwriting results 
in the inflationary period of the 
Continued on page 74 
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Report of IBA 


Subcommittee For Liaison 
And Bond Sale Procedures 


In reporting on the use of 
supplemental coupons, in his 
capacity as Chairman of the 
Subcommittee for Liaison and 
Bond Sale Procedures, Wal- 
ter W. Craigie, Partner, F. W. 
Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va., 
advised the Convention as 
follows: 


Supplemental (or “B”) coupons 
are simply additional coupons at- 
tached to municipal bonds cover- 
ing the same interest periods as 
one or more 
of the regular 
coupons. The 
supplemental 
coupons are 
ordinarily de- 
tached by the 
dealer at the 
time of origi- 
nal delivery 
from the is- 
suer, and are 
either held by 
the dealer un- 
til the pay- 
ment date or 
sold by the 
dealer. The 
proceeds from the supplemental 


coupons usually provide the deal- 
er’s profit in the sale of the issue 
of bonds. 


Supplemertal 





Walter W. Craigie 


coupons have 


been used principally in four sit- 
uations: 

(1) In some states there are 
mandatory requirements that is- 
suers receive at least par for their 
bonds and that callable bonds be 
callable at par. Bonds callable at 
an early date at par must ordinar- 
ily be priced at a discount or at 
par because investors will not pay 
a premium for them. A dealer 
bidding on such bonds, requiring 
a bid of par or better but salable 
only at par or a discount, would 
have no margin of profit and 
would not bid without supple- 
mental coupons, the proceeds from 
which provide the dealer’s profit. 


(2) In some states the law re- 
quires that bonds be sold at par or 
better and that the coupons be a 
specified rate. If the market in- 
terest rate for such bonds at the 
time of sale is higher than the 
statutory coupon rate, the bonds 
would have to be sold to investors 
at a discount. A dealer bidding 
on such bonds, requiring a bid of 
par or better and salable only at 
a discount, would have no margin 
of profit and would not bid with- 
out some device such as supple- 
mental coupons. In such a case 
supplemental coupons can _ re- 
cover the discount and provide 
the profit for the bidder. 


(3) In one state a statute au- 
thorizes reimbursement by the 
state for certain items to school 
districts which have leased school 
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buildings from a municipal au- 
thority. Since many.of the mu- 
nicipal authority bonds must be 
sold at a discount or at par to be 
marketable, it is necessary to 
purchase them from the issuer at 
a discount. The amounts paid by 
a school district as discount on a 
bond issue are not considered re- 
imbursable items. However, the 
amounts paid for supplemental 
coupons are treated as reimburs- 
able items on the theory that they 
represent the interest rather than 
a financing fee. Accordingly, sup- 
plemental coupons have been 
widely used in the bond issues of 
municipal authorities in that state 
because the school district may 
receive reimbursement for pay- 
ment of the supplemental coupons. 

(4) In competitive bidding on 
municipal bond issues the usual 
basis for determining the winning 
bid is the lowest net interest cost 
per annum to the issuer (such cost 
to be determined by deducting the 
total amount of permium bid, if 
any, from the aggregate amount 
of interest upon all of the bonds 
until their respective maturities, 
dividing the net interest cost in 
dollars by the total bond years, 
and dividing the resulting net in- 
terest cost per bond per year by 
10 to get the net interest cost rate 
per annum). Under this formula 
for determining net interest cost, 
the use of supplemental coupons 
on the early maturities and low 
coupons on the long maturities 
(like an offering scale with high 
coupons on the short maturities 
and low coupons on the long ma- 
turities) provides a bid with a 
lower net interest cost to the is- 
suer than a bid based on a normal 
coupon arrangement. While the 
use of supplemental coupons may 
provide a lower net interest cost 
as computed by this formula, it is 
questionable whether they pro- 
vide any real saving in interest 
because the formula does not take 
into account the “present value” 
of the large interest payments at 
early maturities. 


Since the total of the regular 
coupon and the supplemental cou- 
pon for any interest period usu- 
ally must not exceed prescribed 
interest rate limits, it is often 
necessary to attach supplemental 
coupons for several interest pe- 
riods to obtain the desired amount 
from such supplemental coupons. 
To obtain the proceeds from sup- 
plemental coupons a dealer either 
(a) holds them to payment date or 
(b) sells them. If the dealer sells 
the supplemental coupons, they 
are usually discounted from 5% to 
7% below their face value to 
allow that margin of profit to the 
purchaser of the coupons. This 
discount reduces the amount that 
the dealer obtains from the sup- 
plemental coupons and must be 
taken into account in determining 
the amount of profit to be ob- 
tained from such coupons. 


The proceeds received by deal- 
ers from supplemental coupons do 
not constitute tax-exempt income, 
but constitute ordinary taxable in- 
come to the dealer, because they 
represent the dealer’s profit and 
do not represent interest (Rev- 
enue Ruling 55-73, issued in 1955). 


There are criticisms of supple- 
mental coupons: (a) They com- 
plicate the mathematical compu- 
tations in submitting bids and in 


determining the best bid. (b) 
They are confusing to investors 
who do not understand why sup- 
plemental interest coupons origi- 
nally attached to the bonds are 
not on the bonds in the hands of 
the investor. (c) They permit the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to tax 
as ordinary income amounts 
which are paid by the issuer as 
“interest” on a municipal bond. 
(d) They sometimes are used in 
a bid in an issue where the notice 
of sale or bid form does not make 
it clear whether such coupons 
would be permitted, and the bid- 


der using supplemental coupons in 
such situations bids on an entirely 
different basis with an advantage 
over those who bid without sup- 
plemental coupons. 

Since supplemental coupons on 
municipal bonds are subject to 
the criticisms indicated above and 
are used principally either (a) 
to avoid impractical statutory or 
bidding requirements or (b) to 
gain an advantage in bidding at 
public sale, we recommend that: 


(1) Impractical statutory pro- 
visions or bidding requirements, 
which necessitate the use of sup- 
plemental coupons, be changed 
where possible so that bids can be 
submitted on a regular basis with- 
out the necessity for using supple- 
mental coupons, 

(2) There be included in notices 
of sale or bid forms a specific 
statement whether supplemental 
coupons will be permitted, so that 
all bidders will be bidding on the 
same basis. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SUBCOMMITTEE FOR LIAISON 
AND BOND SALE PROCEDURE 


Walter W. Craigie, Chairman 
F. W. Craigie & Co., 
Richmond, Va. 


Alan K. Browne 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Lloyd B. Hatcher 
White, Weld & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Cushman McGee 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Richard Morey 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Delmont K. Pfeffer 
First National City Bank 
Of New York, N. Y. 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


Walter H. Steel 
Drexel & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
George B. Wendt 
First National Bank of 
Chicago, II]. 


duPont Representatives 


Francis I. duPont & Co., 1 Wall 
St.. New York, nation-wide se- 
curity and commodity brokerage 
firm, has graduated 27 Registered 
Representatives from its account 
executive career training pro- 
gram, one of the largest classes 
in the history of the firm’s na- 
tional formal classroom training 
program. 

Among the registered represen- 
tatives assigned to Francis I. 
duPont & Co.’s 78 offices through- 
out the country are four in the 
New York area. They are: Mc- 
Call Richey, assigned to One Wall 
Street; Thomas J. Murphy, as- 
signed to Brooklyn; Gerald E. 
Jackson, assigned to East 149th 
St., the Bronx; and Ezra Mintz, 
assigned to 72nd St. and Broad- 
way office. 


Two With R. E. Kohn 


NEWARK, N. J.—Josef Karpinski 
and Theodore R. Wachsman have 
become associated with Richard 
E. Kohn & Co., 20 Clinton St., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as customers’ represen- 
tatives. 

Mr. Wachsman was formerly 
with Walston & Co., Inc., in East 
Orange. 

Mr. Karpinski has been as- 
sociated with Cosgrove & White- 
head in New York City and 
Walston & Co., Inc. in East 
Orange. 
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Report of IBA Committee 
For Public Education on 
Municipal Securities 


Walter H. Steel, Partner, 
Drexel & Co., New York City, 
as Chairman of the Special 
Committee for Public Educa- 
tion on Municipal Securities, 
reported to the Convention as 
follows: 


For many years those of us in the 
securities business directly con- 
cerned with the underwriting and 
distribution of an increasing vol- 
ume of State 
and Municipal 
bonds have 
recognized the 
need for a 
broadened 
understanding 
and apprecia- 
tion of the 
many fine in- 
vestment fea- 
tures of such 
securities. 
Further, we 
have at- 
tempted to do 
something 
about it. Stud- 
ies extending over nearly three 
years were made by a Subcom- 
mittee headed by Fred Stone. The 
report of that Committee, made in 
1959, was a splendid thesis on the 
business, its problems, and pro- 
jected a possible program of in- 
tensive and extensive public edu- 
cation. 





Walter H. Steel 


As a result of that report and 
the ensuing discussion among the 
membership of the IBA, a course 
of action evolved which won the 
blessing of the Board of Gover- 
nors. This program, less ambitious 
than that projected by the Stone 
Committee, is now getting under 
way. 

The present concept of the 
Program involves a _ four-prong 
approach: First—education of per- 
sonnel within the securities busi- 
ness. Second—encourage members 
to point advertising and promo- 
tional efforts towards education of 
present and prospective clientelc 
on the investment advantages ot 
municipal securities. Third— 
through all media, including ad- 
vertising, planted articles, TV and 
racio, inform the general public 
of the great success with which 
local governments are financing 
tremendous programs of better- 
ment, rehabilitation and construc- 
tion; thus, offsetting to some de- 
gree the distorted picture often 
presented by advocates of various 
federal assistance programs. Fi- 
nally—cooperate in furthering the 
excellent work already done by 
the IBA in improving the attrac- 
tiveness of security issues by pro- 
motion of sound laws, practices 
and marketing procedures. 

The more important steps taken 
thus far towards making this Pro- 
gram a working reality may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) The Special Committee 
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formed early in i960, and com- 
posed of some of the top person- 
nel in both the municipal and cor- 
porate branches of the investment 
business, has been working dili- 
gently all year towards develop- 
ing and implementing the Pro- 
gram authorized by the Board of 
Governors. Its initial meeting was 
at White Sulphur Springs last May 
and it has subsequently held no 
less than seven additional meet- 
ings. The fine cooperation. and 
concentration of effort by all 
members of this Committee have 
been outstanding as attested by 
results to date. 


At this point, it is very much 
in order to add to this the interest 
and attention given to the Com- 
mittee’s work by President Lee, 
and Chairman Browne of the Mu- 
nicipal Securities Committee, as 
well as by Bob Shepard of the 
Educational Committee and the 
assistance of Messrs. Hanson and 
Calvert. 


(2) The addition of a new mem- 
ber to the IBA staff, Mr. Eugene 
M. Becker. Mr. Becker was the 
uranimous choice of the Special 
Committee and of Messrs. Hanson 
and Calvert, after sifting and in- 
terviewing some 30 candidates. 
His function will be to direct the 
Program in cooperation with other 
members of the staff, the Board 
of Governors and the Municipal 
Securities Committee. 

(3) Appropriation by the Board 
of Governors of an amount each 
year for a three-year period to- 
wards estimated cost of the pro- 
gram. Thus, there is no plan for 
an assessment of any kind or an 
increase in dues to defray costs 
of the Program. 

(4) Decision by the Special 
Committee, subject to approval of 
the Municipal Securities Commit- 
tee and the Board of Governors, to 
initiate an annual contest among 
members of the Association to 
stimulate and imovrove advertis- 
ing and sales promotion ideas. A 
subcommittee, composed of Fred 
Stone and Harold Sherburne, is 
working out details but, briefly, 
it is anticipated that the contest 
will be conducted on an annual 
basis from Sept. 16 to Sept. 15 of 
the following year, with awards to 
be presented at the Annual Con- 
vention of the IBA. The first con- 
test would run from Sept. 16 of 
this year through Sept. 15 of 1961. 


It is planned that separate 
awards, where appropriate, be 
made for: 


a. The best advertisement in a 
newspaper or Magazine (ex- 
cluding new issue advertis- 
ing). 

b. The best direct mail promo- 
tion piece concerning munici- 
pal bonds. 

c. The best new sales promotion 
idea or brochure or “give 
away” used or the best new 
issue ad format published to 
broaden the distribution of 
state and municipal bonds. 


One award in each category 
would be presented for firms in 
IBA membership classes A or B 


and another award in each cate- 


gory would be presented for firms 
in IBA membership classes C, D 
or E. 

Complete details regarding the 
contest will be mailed to each 
member firm. 


(5) Research and studies by 
Gene Becker looking towards ef- 
forts in the direction of news ar- 
ticles, radio and television and 
preparation of promotional mate- 
rial helpful to the members, their 
staffs and clientele. 


The scope of the Program is 
such that undoubtedly consider- 
able effort must be expended be- 
fore tangible results are evident. 
We are confident, however, that 
once our organizational pains are 
behind us and the program under- 
way, members of the IBA will find 
this enceavor most helpful in the 
cultivation of new and broader 


fields in 
securities. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE FOR 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ON 
MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Walter H. Steel, Chairman 
Drexel & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

William M. Adams 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Francis A. Cannon 
The First Boston Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 

Robert C. Johnson 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

William H. Morton 
W.H. Morton & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

Delmont K. Pfeffer 
The First National City Bank 
New York, N. Y. 

Harold H. Sherburne 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Fred D. Stone, Jr. 
The Marine Trust Company of 
Western New York 
New York, N. Y. 


With G. H. Walker 


CLAYTON, Mo.—Roy W. Jordan, 
Resident Partner of G. H. Walker 
& Co., 8224 Forsyth Boulevard, 
has announced that Richard D. 
Woolley has become a Registered 
Representative with the firm. 


H. QO. Peet Branch 
KANSAS CITY, Kan. —H. O. Peet 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
in the New Brotherhood Build- 
ing under the management of 
George E. Winters, Jr. 
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Named Director 
Harry A. McDonald, former 


Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission and former 
Administrator of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., has been 
elected a Director of Crystal Oil 
and Land Company of Shreveport, 
La., it has been announced by 
Harold C. Bishop, President. 

One of the founders of the 
brokerage firm of McDonald- 
Moore & Co. of Detroit, Mich., 
Mr. McDonald served as senior 
partner of this firm until his ap- 
pointment to the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in 1947. He 
was a member and Chairman of 
the Commission for five years, 
following which he was Adminis- 
trator of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation from 1951 to 
1953. 

Now a resident of Washington, 
D. C., Mr. McDonald conducts a 
business as investment-counselor 
there. He was formerly a Direc- 
tor of Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Charles H. Percy, 
President, and William E. Roberts 
Executive Vice-President of Bell 
and Howell, and Philip S. Fogg, 
President and Peter G. Peterson, 
Executive Vice-President, of Con- 
solidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
will be guest speakers at the 
luncheon meeting of the Invest- 
ment Analysts Society of Chicago 
to be held Dec. 15 at the Midland 
Hotel. 


In Investment Business 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. — W. 
Bryan Smith is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
163 East St. John Street. 
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Report of IBA Municipal 
Sub-Committee on Trading 
And Cashiering Procedures 


In his capacity as Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on 
Trading and Cashiering Pro- 
cedures of the Municipal Se- 
curities Committee, Lloyd B. 
Hatcher, Partner, White, Weld 
& Co., N. Y. City, advised the 
Convention as follows: 


it was suggested to your Com- 
mittee by Mr. Gordon Reis, Jr., 
of Seasongood & Mayer that we 
investigate the advisability and 
acceptability 
of going back 
to the prewar 
practice of 
figuring mu- 
nicipal bond 
purchase and 
sales invoices 
to two or three 
decimal 
places, rather 
than the pres- 
ent custom of 
six decimal 
places. 
Preliminary 
sampling was 
made and the 
idea so well received, that we 
proceeded with a nationwide sur- 
vey of insurance companies, banks 
and corporation treasurers active 
in the short-term market. Of the 
73 insurance companies written, 


Lioyd B. Hatcher 





we received 48 replies; 37 voted 
in favor of changing the billing 
practice to three decimal places; 
nine voted for two decimal places, 
with only two voting to keep 
six places, 

We wrote 89 banks and received 
73 replies; 45 voted for three 
decimal places; 24 voted for two, 
and only three voted to keep the 
present practice. However, five 
of the largest banks who are par- 
ticularly active in short - term 
paper qualified their votes, that 
on maturities of one year or 
shorter, we continue to use a 
six-decimal place. To date we 
have received five replies from 
the corporation. treasurers, four 
in favor of three places, and one 
in favor of three places on matur- 
ities over five years. 

Those few who voted for no 
change voiced no serious objec- 
tions, while practically all of the 
votes in favor of cutting back, 
thought it a constructive idea, 
and in fact, were quite enthusias- 
tic over the resulting benefits. 

Based on these findings your 
Committee recommends that: 


(1) Purchase and sales invoices 
for state and municipal bonds 
with maturities of over one year 
be figured to three decimal places. 

(2) Purchase and sales invoices 
for state and municipal bonds 
with maturities of one year or 
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shorter be figured to six decimal 
places. 

(3) If a six-decimal place basis 
book is used, the third decimal be 
used as printed without adjust- 
ment to reflect the fraction on the 
fourth decimal. 

(4) Tne above method of fig- 
uring invoices go into effect Jan. 
1, 1961. 

(5) The above recommendations 
do not apply to bids for new 
issues. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON TRADING 
AND CASHIERING 
PROCEDURES 

Lleyd B. Hatcher, Chairman 
White, Weld & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

O. V. Ceeil 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, 
& Smith, Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 

W. Neal Fulkerson, Jr. 
Bankers Trust Company 
New York, N. Y. 

William G. Harding 
Coffin & Burr Incorporated 
Boston, Mass. 

Joseph M. Luby 
Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 

David T. Miralia 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

William F. Morgan 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 

William 8S. Morrison, Jr. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago, II1. 

Thomas J. Pendergrast 
Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lewis W. Pollok 
Eddleman, Pollok & Fosdick, 
Inc., Houston, Texas 


Franklin Steckbridge 
Security First National Bank 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cashiers’ Div. to Study 
Stock Transfer Problems 


The Cashiers’ Division of the As- 
sociation of Stock Exchange Firms 
has formed a subcommittee of its 
Office Procedure Committee to 
investigate the many stock trans- 
fer problems encountered by 
stock brokerage firms and trans- 
fer agents. 


Charles H. Hyland, President of 
the Cashiers’ Division and Wil- 
liam A. De Marrais, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the 
Division’s Office Procedure 
Committee, in announcing the 
formation of the subcommittee, 
described its members as repre- 
senting banks, stock brokers, pro- 
fessional stock transfer agents 
ard corporate stock transfer de- 
partments. This arrangement will 
enable the subcommittee to deal 
effectively with a wide range of 
transfer problems. 

Members of the subcommittee 
are: 

Joseph F. Morley, Estabrook & 


Co., Chairman; Farrell Crahan, 
De Coppet & Doremus; Harold 
Fried, Carlisle & Jacquelin; 


August Gunther, American Stock 
Clearing Corp.; Thomas P. Kings- 
ton, G. C. Haas & Co.; Raymond 
Meislohn, Merrill Lynch. Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc.;: John A. 
Nevins, Model, Roland & Stone; 


William J. Rieber. Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Leon Sehov, Walston 
& Co. Inc.; John G. Taylor. 


Toronto Dominion Bank: and 
Henrv Van Dam, American Stand- 
ard Co. 


Join McRae Securities 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Edward C. Dor- 
roh, Robert G. Danknich and Carl 
M. Sherr have joined the staff 
of McRae Securities Corp, 444 
Seventeenth St. Mr. Danknich and 
Mr. Sherr were previously with 
J. R. Holt & Co. 


With Cowen & Co. 


Cowen & Co., 45 Wall St., New 
York City, have announced the 
association with them of = Joel 
Price. 


. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


Report of IBA Syndicate 
Operations Sub-Committee 
Of Municipal Committee 


The Syndicate Operations 
Sub-Committee of the Munic- 
ipal Securities Committee, the 
Chairman of which is John W. 
De Milhau, Vice-President of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York City, submitted the 
following interim Report to 
the Convention: 


Our Sub-Committee is in effect 
a continuance of the Proxy Sub- 
Committee. Its scope has been 
enlarged to cover other matters 
important _ to 
those partici- 
pating in mu- 
nicipal under- 
writing 
syndicates. 


This com- 
mittee has 
been ready 


and willing to 
take up dis- 
cussions of 
any matters 
within its 
field. How- 
ever, it seems 
that practical- 
ly all ques- 
tions and comments were again 
confined to problems and criti- 
cisms of the so-called proxy sys- 
tem. 

The members of this Committee 
represent a good cross-section of 
our industry. They include rep- 
resentatives from bank and 
dealer managing houses, out-of- 
town participating dealers, and 
from some of the firms frequently 
called upon to serve as proxy for 
out-of-town members. 

Your Committee has met in 
New York and at White Sulphur 
Springs. We have asked for and 
received much correspondence on 
the many sides of this question. 
We have discussed many sug- 
gested improvements in our op- 
erations. Some were very prac- 
tical, others were helpful only to 
a certain segment of our entire 
membership and unsuitable to 
many. 


I think that the greatest value 
of this Committee will be to act 





John W. De Milhau 


as a forum to provoke broader 
participation in our efforts for 
greater uncerstanding of each 
other’s problems. 

Each of us is most interested in 
any action which directly affects 
us, and naturaliy so. We are all 
concerned with the welfare of our 
very own firms in which we kave 
not only a financial interest but, 
even more importantly, the in- 
vestment of our lifetime of ex- 
perience in this profession. 

Rater than read at this time a 
long list of suggestions which have 
been submitted, I would like to 
urge an additional approach to 
nelp our underwriting groups to 
function more effectively. I think 
we should try to understand a 
little better how the other fellow 
operates. Whether manager, 
proxy, or out-of-towner, we can 
all benefit from a greater knowl- 
edge of the conditions each of us 
must face. 

My travels around the country 
this last year have helped me 
acquire a better insight into the 
problems of an underwriter who 
coes not represent himself at 
syndicate meetings. I think it 
would be mutually helpful if 
every out-of-town underwriter 
made it a point to come to New 
York at least once or twice a year 
and represent his firm in person 
at some appropriate meetings. His 
attendance will be most welcome. 


We should take good advantage 
of this meeting at Hollywood 
which affords all of us a fine 
opportunity to discuss with each 
other the problems we all have. 
I think much good will come 
from it. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SYNDICATE OPERATIONS SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE MUNICI- 
PAL SECURITIES COMMITTEE 


John W. De Milhau, Chairman 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York, N. Y. 

Dana F. Baxter 
Hayden, Miller & Coe 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Richard H. Doke 
First of Michigan Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Report of IBA Aviation 
yecurities Committee 


William H. Hammond 
Braun, Bosworth & Co. 
Chicago, Il. 

Henry L. Harris 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

William S. Morrison, Jr. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 

Carr Payne 
Cumberland Securities Corp. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Peter V. N. Philip 
W. H. Morton & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

Thomas L. Ray 
Mercantile Trust Co. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Brainer H. Whitbeck 
The First Boston Corp. 

New York, N. Y. 

Edward B. Wulbern 
Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Victer H. Zahner 
Zahner & Co. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


To Be Sullivan-Ward 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — The firm 
name of W. D. Sullivan & Co., 
Inc., Terminal Tower, will be 
changed to Sullivan-Ward & Co., 
Inc., effective Dec. 31. Officers of 
the firm which acts as dealer in 
U. S. Government and municipal 
securities are William D. Sullivan, 
President, and James A. Ward, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. Mr. 
Sullivan will direct the bond de- 
partment of the firm, and Mr. 
Ward the industrial brokerage de- 
partment. 


Lenart, McHugh to Admit 


Lenart. McHugh & Co., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jan. 1 will admit A. David 
Schenker to limited partnership. 


Newbold’s Son to Admit 


HAVERFORD, Pa. — On Jan. 1 
George I. MacLeod, local manager 
for W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., 
No. 354 Lancaster Ave., will be- 
come a partner in the firm. 


The Aviation Securities Com- 
mittee, headed by Herman H. 
Kahn, Partner of Lehman 
Brothers, New York City, de- 
livered the following Report 
to the Convention: 


FOREWORD 


This report is being issued at a 
time when it is manifest that the 
aviation industry of the United 
States is within a period of crisis. 
At the mo- 
ment the in- 
dustry is do- 
inqgits job 
with custom- 
ary diligence 
but its finan- 
cial vigor has 
been seriously 
impaired and 
problems con- 
front it which, 
if not solved 
soon, may 
cause the en- 
tire aviation 
complex of 
the nation to 
falter. In a world where only the 
strong may feel secure, that would 
be a catastrophe. 

A great many mistakes commit- 
ted by corporate management, 
government and organized labor 
brought the aviation industry to 
its present predicament. A cer- 
tain amount of review of those 
mistakes is necessary, if they are 
to be recognized as such and thus 
be avoided in the future. But ex- 
ercises in fingerpointing are a 
luxury the nation and the industry 
can ill afford. In view of recent 


aviation history, effort expended 
will be worthwhile only if it leads 
first to and then 
to constructive Hanging 
in the balance is not the industry’s 
past, but its future. 
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Most members of the Investment 
Bankers Association underwrite 
aviation securities or have clients 
who own them. Each member of 
the Aviation Securities Commit- 
tee, has participated directly in 
financing of the industry and is 
thus qualified to speak from pro- 
fessional experience. In this Re- 
port the Committee is speaking 
with a sense of urgency and asks 
all members of the Association 
who share its views to join it in 
this call for constructive action. 
NOTE: Figures in this Report are 
from sources believed reliable but 
are not quaranteed by the IBA or 
Aviation Securities Committee. 


I 


The Aviation Industry 
Its Importance and Its Problems 


Every American citizen has a 
vital stake in the aviation indus- 
try. It is at once the most impor- 
tant industrial factor in the 
nation’s military posture and the 
most dynamic element in its do- 
mestic and international transpor- 
tation complex. It directly 
employs more than one million 
people and in 1960 its gross sales 
and revenues will exceed $13 bil- 
lion. Current literature and con- 
versation are filled with refer- 
ences to the “Ages” of Space, 
Missiles and Jets, all three of 
which depend for their practical 
existence largely upon the imagi- 
nation, financial strength, equip- 
ment and skills of the aviation 
industry. 

A person who confined the basis 
of his judgment to the foregoing 
facts would reasonably conclude 
that all was well with the aviation 
industry and that its future prob- 
ably looked rosy. He would be 
wrong. The separate but entwined 
components of the aviation indus- 
try, the airlines and the aero- 
space manufacturers, are each 
desperately seeking solutions tc 
their problems and are deeply 


: troubled as they contemplate the 


hazards in attempting to meet and 
surmount the great challenges of 
the future while in a dangerously 
weak financial condition. The 
equipment of the industry is moi- 
ern now and its skills and capacity 
for imagination are unimpaired 
However, it would run counter to 
all business experience to assume 
that an industry earning meager 
profits, if any, and, for that rea- 
son, increasingly unable to attract 
capital from outside sources, can 
remain a sound private enterprise 
Both as citizens dedicated to the 
national welfare and as invest- 
ment bankers who helped finance 
the growth of the aviation indus- 
try we present herewith comments 
and suggestions concerning the 
problems of the airlines and the 
aerospace manufacturers. 


iI 


The Domestic Trunk Airline 
Industry 


(1) General 


In 1959 the nation’s trunk air- 
lines, operating under a rate 
structure altered only slightly 
since the 1940's, began carrying 
large numbers of passengers in 
jet aircraft over route patterns 
designed to increase competition 
among piston-equipped regional 
trunklines. This awkward b!iend 
of the new with the old has re- 
cu'ted in a situation probably not 
tco dissimilar to that which mizht 
occur if a team of racehorses were 
hitched to a_ stagecoach: .for 
a while the coach would go faster 
than ever before, but it would be 
just a question of time before the 
racehorses, bred and trained to 
speed, wore themselves out. 

Although the trunkline incustry 
is moving faster than ever before 
(revenues and passenger miles in 
1959 were at all-time highs and 
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TABLE I 


The Twelve Domestic Trunk Airlines* 
(In Miliions) 


Total Net Revenue 
Operating Operating Net Passenger Load 
Revenues Income Income Miles Factor 
First Half— 
1960 siicittasiiieninctintaidiabinainite:. tan ($5) ($7) 14,428 60% 
OEE steak ; 860 59 30 13,409 61 
Year— 
See . 1,798 105 62 28,127 61 
1958 siadie ws vcioainte , 1,513 95 45 24.435 60 
RO iit . ae 123 63 19,217 64 
First Half vs. 1959 + 9% ‘ ) ( ) + BY —2 
Year 1959 vs. 1958 2 +19 +l + 38 +15 +2 
Year 1959 vs. 1955 > + 59 15 — 2 + 46 —5 
NOTES: *Based on CAB data. ( ) Denotes loss. 


they will be higher still in 19606 
it is, in making its remarkable 
showing, exhausting both its own 
capital and its ability to acquire 
capital from outside sources. 

Even after allowance is made 
for the bad weather conditions 
and the tragic accidents which 
marred the first three months o! 
the year, the industry’s first half 
results were poor. 

The recent rate increase will, 
it is hoped, help second half earn- 
ings results, but how much it will 
do so, and whether or not it is 
large enough to lend _ “solid 
strength to the earnings picture 
will not be measurable for some 
time to come. 


With approximately 160 turbo- 
jets due for delivery to domestic 
carriers during 1960 (more than 
50% of the total anticipated 
turbo-jet fleet of the domestic 
industry) it is plain that those 
controllable factors which sap the 
industry’s earning power should 
be eliminated or readjusted for 
the better as soon as possible. The 
greatest good can be achieved by 
resolving problems caused by too 
much competition. 


(2) Competition 


Many, but by no means all, of 
the problems of the trunklines 
stem from excessive competition 
over the highest density routes. 
In 1955, the CAB, with the an- 
nounced purpose of strengthening 
regional trunklines, awarded 
many new routes over the most 
travelled runs. For example, more 
than 110 markets now are served 
by three or more airlines whereas 
before 1955 only 38 markets were 
so served. Also, there are at least 
12 markets served by five or more 
airlines. 

The reaction of the industry to 
the widespread rearrangement of 
its route structure in 1955 was 
largely dictated by two factors 
considered axiomatic (1) In a 
competitive market the airline 
with the most modern equipment 
gets the business and (2) An air- 
line must compete resolutely over 
all its key routes if it hopes to 
maintain the interior logic of its 
traffic pattern. 

When these business axioms 
were, in effect, combined with 
imposed market fractionalization 
the trunklines were compelled to 
adopt many uneconomic measures. 


Continued on page 64 
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Report of IBA Federal 
Taxation Committee 


The Federal Taxation Com- 
mittee, headed by Walter 
Maynard, Partner in Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., New 
York City, presented the Com- 
mittee’s Report, which fol- 
lows, to the Convention: 


The advent of a new Administra- 
tion means the start of a new 
round in the long struggle for tax 
which will 


reform. A_ factor 
strongly in- 
fluence action 
inmany 
areas, includ- 
ing that of 
taxes, is that 
its period of 
office opens 
under condi- 
tions of re- 
cession, and 
the lesson of 
recent eco- 
nomic history 
proved over 
andover 
again in vari- 
ous sectors of 
the world, is that tax reform, 
given a background of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, is the most potent of 
all economic stimuli, 

At this juncture it might be well 
to recall the recent tax history of 
Germany, which provides. the 
most dramatic example of sound, 
sustained prosperity achieved in 
a relatively short time against 
what seemed nearly impossible 


odds. A major factor in German 





Walter Maynard 





industrial progress has been the 
freedom which corporations have 
enjoyed to charge depreciation 
reserves to earnings as they saw 
fit. This has provided at one time 
both the incentive to build new 
and efficient plant and a large 
part of the means of financing it. 

While no plans have been an- 
nounced for action in the tax area 
in the next Congress, it seems not 
impossible that formulation of a 
tax bill with objectives more lim- 
ited than the broad range of sub- 
jects for reform covered in the 
1959 hearings may be attempted. 
Economic recession and its con- 
comitant of dwindling Treasury 
revenues may well be a factor in- 
fluencing the scope of action. 
Some of the subjects which may 
be considered are reviewed in 
succeeding paragraphs. 

The issue of liberalized depre- 
ciation reserves is a likely candi- 
date for action because President- 
elect Kennedy, in a recent 
statement issued in connection 
with the gold flurry, which carried 
London Prices up to $40 an ounce, 
mentioned liberalizing deprecia- 
tion allowances as a means of 
stimulating business. 


Double Taxation of Dividends 


A tax bill liberalizing deprecia- 
tion allowances might open the 
way to certain other proposals of 
interest to us. For example, cer- 
tain “liberals,” under the leader- 
ship of Sen. Eugene McCarthy of 
Minnesota, have been opposed to 
the provision of the 1954 Act 
which accords a small measure of 
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relief from the double taxation of 
corporate profits through a 4% 
dividend tax credit. The position 
of our Association on tais subject 
has consistently been that, in a 
community which needs a high 
rate of saving and growth, double 
taxation of corporate profits is 
both unfair and unwise. It is our 
belief that the dividend tax credit 
should be increased _ until it 
reaches not less than 20% (the 
Canadian level). This would have 
the effect of relieving taxpayers 
in the lowest bracket from double 
taxation. In this respect it is in- 
teresting to note that all other 
countries having personal tax rate 
structures comparable to ours 
provide at least partial relief from 
double taxation. 

Possibly, this, too, is a good place 
at which to point out that since 
we aye to an increasing extent 
engaged in worldwide economic 
competition, we cannot really af- 
ford to have in this country tax 
rate structures affecting any part 


of the economy which unduly 
penalize us in the competitive 
battle. 


Withholding of Dividends 


Another subject likely to come 
up is a withholding scheme for 
dividends. We have opposed this 
proposal on the ground that much 
could be done in the way of vol- 
untary cooperation to correct 
under - reporting of dividends 
and avert the tremendous burden 
of expense which withholding 
would impose on corporations and 
many segments of the financial 
industry. Great progress has been 
made in the voluntary program, 
and it is hoped that the proposal 
to impose withholding can con- 
tinue to be successfully resisted. 


Keogh Bill 
The Keogh Bill allowing self- 
employed persons to set asice trus- 
teed pension funds for their own 
benefit appears to have a good 
chance of enactment. This would 
permit self-employed persons (in- 
cluding partners. in financial 
firms) to set aside savings on a 
tax-deferred basis, thus equalizing 
the discrimination which now ex- 
ists in favor of corporate em- 
ployees. We should continue to 

favor this legislation. 


Deductible Expenses 

In the last session of Congress 
a number of proposals were made 
tor dealing with alleged abuse; in 
the matter of deductibility of cer- 
tain types of expense accounts. 
Some of the more severe of these 
proposals provided that deduct- 
ible expense accounts should be 
confined entirely to food and 
drink. While it is evident that 
there have been abuses in the ex- 
pense account field, it would seem 
that they can better be dealt with 
by administrative action and care- 
ful examination of tax returns 
than by legislation, 

The foregoing is a summary of 
the relatively limited action. that 
might be possible on the tax front 
early in the new Congressional 
session. However, it would seem 
that during the course of the new 
administration a more comprehen- 
sive effort at changing tax legis- 
lation under the banner of reform 
will be made, and we should ac- 
cordingly continue to present our 
views as forcefully as possible to 
Congress. It is interesting to note 
that the Republican membership 
in the House has increased by 22, 
and in the Senate by 2, and that, 
therefore, the informal conserva- 
tive coalition which has been the 
most powerful influence in shap- 
ing legislation in recent years 


seems likely to be stronger than. 


ever. 
Capital Gains Taxes 

With respect to capital gains 
taxation, our position is that the 
economics of this tax are such 
that a lowering of the rate would 
substantially - inerease revenues 
from it. .We”think*it is possible 
to prove that cutting the rate in 
half would more than double rev- 
enues. It is to be hoped that the 


recently announced study of taxes 
backed by the Ford Foundation 
and the Brookings Institution will 


go into the matter of the basic 
economics of capital gains tax- 


ation, and the revenue-raising po- 
tential of lower rates in this area. 

Progress in capital gains taxa- 
tion can, however, be made in 
ways other than rate reduction. 
For example, a so-called full re- 
investment provision could be en- 
acted. This would accord to trans- 
actions in cavital assets the same 
treatment now accorded to trans- 
actions in owner-occupied dwel- 
lings, where capital gains taxes 
are not payable if full reinvest- 
ment is made within a year. 

A provision which would fa- 
cilitate the passage of legislation 
of this kind would be redefinition 
of capital assets, excluding, for 
example, growing timber, breed- 
ing cattle and mink and limiting 
capital gains treatment to securi- 
ties and real property held for 
investment. 

In addition, averaging of capi- 
tal gains over a period of years 
and increasing deductibility of 
losses would be logical. 

In concluding the discussion of 
capital gains taxation, it might be 
appropriate to repeat the state- 
ment made in the 1959 Tax Hear- 
ings before the House Ways and 
Means Committee by Dan Throop 
Smith, Professor of Finance at 
the Harvard Business School and 
formerly Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Treasury: “Any 
appreciably higher rate than the 
present one would so reduce the 
potential net increment from 
successful investment in growth 
situations as to seriously impair 
the country’s economic expansion. 
There is’ probably single 
change in tax which 
would do as much damage as an 
appreciable increase in the tax 
true long-term gains. An in- 
crease would incalculable 
harm,” 


no 


the law 


on 
do 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


Income Taxation 


Our Association should continue 
to urge that as promptly as pOos- 
sible the maximum rate of per- 
sonal income tax be brought down 
to non-punitive levels. A 507% 
maximum seems logical, because 
rates higher than this create a 
greater incentive for tax avoid- 
ance than for acditional construc- 
tive effort. The cost of such a re- 
duction would be small, initially 
not more than 2% of the total 
amount now being collected from 
personal income taxes. We also 
believe that av2raging of income 


over a reasonable period should 
be allowed. Such a _ provision 
would be equitable, and helpful 


especially to small business. 


Additional Taxation 
At some point, possibly sooner 
than generally expected, a pro- 
posal seems sure to be made to 
increase the Treasury’s taxing 
power by the addition of a tax 
less sensitive to business swings 


than income taxation, such as a 
basic manufacturers’ excise tax, 
or even a turnover tax along 


European lines. Such a tax would 
have the effect of stabilizing the 
government’s revenues’ through 
gearing them to a greater extent 
to gross national product and re- 


ducing present heavy reliance on 
the corporate income tax. It is 
a type of tax that is attractive to 
politicians because it is deeply 
buried, the apparent rates are 
low, and price-raising effects dif- 
ficult for consumers to identify. 
Moreover, revenue potential is 
large. We should do our best to 
make sure that if such an exten- 
sion of the Federal Government’s 
taxing powers is enacted, it will 
only be done concurrently with 
reform of other taxes along the 
logical lines mentioned above. 
Your Committee hopes that each 
member of our Association will 
make it his business to present 
our views on the foregoing sub- 
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jects as forcefully as possible to 
his Congressional representatives. 


Respectfully submitted, 


FEDERAL TAXATION 
COMMITTEE 


Walter Maynard, Chairman 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Emmons Bryant 
Blair & Co. Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 

Woodward Burgert 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Chicago, Ill. 

Walter W. Cooper 
F. S. Smithers & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Albert O. Foster 
Foster & Marshall 
Seattle, Wash. 

Thomas Graham 
Graham-Conway Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Benjamin H. Griswold, 3rd 
Alex. Brown & Sons 
Baltimore, Md. 


James M. Hutton, Jr. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Maitland T. [jams 
W. C. Langley & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Stewart R. Kirkpatrick 
Kirkpatrick-Pettis Company 
Omaha, Nebr. 

John P. Labouisse 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Fried- 
richs & Company, New Orleans, 
La. 


James K. Miller 
Dominick & Dominick 
New York, N. Y. 

Robert R. Miller 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roderick D. Moore 
Branch, Cabell & Co. 
Richmond, Va. 





‘T Don't Know 
Too Much 
About Them” 


Edward P. Prescott 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Ralph W. Simonds 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Jack T. Stephens 
Stephens, Inc. 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Richard J. Stern 
Stern Brothers & Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Frederick W. Straus 
Straus, Blosser & McDowell 
Chicago, III. 

Mark Sullivan, Jr. 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 
Washington, D. C. 

Frank C. Trubee, Jr. 

Trubee, Collins & Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Borton With White Co. 
(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
OAKLAND, Calif.—Earl C. Bor- 
ton has become associated with 
C.N: White & Co., 436 Fourteenth 


Street. Mr. Borton was formerly | 


with Dean Witter & Co. and prior 
thereto for many years with the 
American Trust Company. 


R. E. Adair Opens 


MERCER ISLAND, Wash.—Robt. 
E. Adair is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 9062 East 
Shorewood Drive under the firm 
name of Robert E. Adair & Com- 
pany. He was formerly with John 
R. Lewis, Inc. 


Associated Inv. Advisors 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


DIABLO, Calif—John R. Kerr is 
engaging in a securities business 
under the firm name of Associated 
Investment Advisors. He was 
formerly with Skaife & Company. 
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Report of IBA State 
Legislation Committee 


The Convention received the 
following State Legislation 
Committee Report from the 
Chairman, Robert A. Podesta, 
who is a Partner of Crutten- 
den, Podesta & Co., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


A “Primer on State Securities 
Regulation” has been published 
by the Committee to provide a 
brief expla- 
nation of state 
securities 
regulation.* 
This Primer 
summarizes 
the impor- 
tance and 
progress of 
efforts toward 
uniformity in 
state securi- 
ties acts, the 
various types 
of regulation, 
administra- 
tion of state 
securities acts 
and recommended procedures to 
obtain sound and more uniform 
state securities regulation. Copies 
are available from the IBA office 
in Washington, D. C. 


L 


Amendments to State Securities 
Acts 


In Kentucky the Modified Uni- 
form State Securities Act was 
adopted to be effective Jan. 1, 
1961. The adoption of this new 
act was the result of work by Mr. 
Milton Trost (Louisville), Mr. 
Henning Hilliard (Louisville), 
members of this Committee, and 
Mr. Thomas Graham (Louisville) 
in co-operation with the Hon. 
John Breckinridge (Attorney 
General of Kentucky) and Miss 
Pearl Runyon (Director of Se- 
curities of Kentucky). 


In New Jersey a complete new 
securities act was adopted to be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1961. The 
new act includes the anti-fraud 
requirements and dealer and 
agent registration requirements of 
the Uniform State Securities Act 
(with some modification). Deal- 
ers and salesmen are not required 
to register under the present New 
Jersey Securities Act. The new 
act will require any person acting 
as a broker-dealer or agent in 
New Jersey to register under the 
act (with certain exceptions), but 
it will not require the registra- 
tion of securities. The new act 
specifically excepts from the defi- 
nition of “broker-dealer,” and 
thereby exempts from the regis- 
tration requirement, (a) banks or 
trust companies, (b) a person who 
effects transactions in the state 
exclusively in municicpal bonds, 
U. S. government bonds and 
bonds of Canada or any Canadian 
province, and (c) a person who 
effects transactions in the state 
exclusively with or through is- 
suers of the securities involved in 
the transactions, other broker- 
dealers, banks, savings institu- 
tions, trust companies, insurance 
companies, investment companies, 
pension or profit-sharing trusts or 
other financial institutions. 


Applications for registration of 
dealers and agents under the new 
act should be filed in advance to 
assure that registration will be- 
come effective by the effective 
date of the act, Jan. 1, 1961. 
Copies of the act and the neces- 
sary forms for registration under 
it are available from Mr. David 
F. Conroy, Chief, Bureau of Se- 


curities, Department of Law, 744 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


*The material for the Primer was 
compiled and condensed by on L. 
Calvert, Municipal Director and Assistant 
General Counsel of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, 425 Thir- 
teenth St.; N. W., Washington 4, D. C. 


Robert A. Podes.a 





On Nov. 6 a television program 
in Newark, N. J., focused atten- 
tion on the protection that is pro- 
vided investors in New Jersey 
under the new act. Participants 
in the program were Governor 
Meyner of New Jersey, Mr. David 
Conroy (Chief of the New Jersey 
Bureau of Securities), Mr. W. 
Enos Wetzel (W. E. Wetzel & Co., 
Trenton) and the Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel of the IBA. Particu- 
lar credit in the work on this bill 
is due Mr. Wetzel and Mr. John 
Curley (Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, New York), a member 
of this committee. 


In Virginia a bill introduced in 
the Legislature would have broad- 
ened the authority of the Com- 
missioner to deny the registration 
of securities so that he could deny 
registration on the basis of the 
amount of commission or other 
compensation. This bill was vig- 
orously opposed by the Virginia 
dealers on the ground that the 
Commissioner has adequate au- 
thority to deny registration of se- 
curities under present provisions 
in the securities act and that the 
proposed authority would be too 
broad and indefinite. The propo- 
sal was defeated. Credit for work 
in defeating this proposal is due 
the many Virginia dealers who 
co-operated on it and particular 
eredit is due Mr. John Hagan, 3rd 
(Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond), 
Chairman of the IBA Virginia 
Committee. 

In California hearings were 
held in Los Angeles on Jan. 20-21 
on a bill to provide adoption of 
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the Uniform State Securities Act 
(with several changes). Califor- 
nia Corporation Commissioner So- 
bieski, representatives of the IBA 
and representatives of the Cali- 
fornia Bar Association testified in 
support of the bill. It is expected 
that the bill will be before the 
California Legislature at its ses- 
sion in 1961. Credit for the tre- 
mendous amount of work that has 
been done on this project is due 
Mr. William Hughes (Wagenseller 
& Durst, Inc., Los Angeles). 


Appendix A of this report in- 
cludes a summary of amendments 
to state securities acts this year 
in Arizona, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Michigan, New Jersey, New York 
and Virginia. 

Drafts of complete new securi- 
ties acts have been prepared in 
several states to be submitted to 
state legislatures in 1961. 


State Advisory Committees 


Three of the new state securi- 
ties acts adopted during the last 
two years provide for appoint- 
ment of a state advisory commit- 
tee. The Washington Securities 
Act provides for appointment of a 
7-member advisory committee, 
the duties of which include to 
“serve in an advisory capacity to 
the director on all matters per- 
taining to this act” and to “ac- 
quaint themselves fully with the 
operations of the director’s office 
as to the administration of se- 
curities, broker-dealers, salesmen, 
and investment advisers, and pe- 
riodically recommend to the direc- 
tor such changes in the rules and 
regulations of the department in 
connection therewith as they 
deem advisable.” The Kentucky 


Securities Act (effective Jan. 1, 
1961) creates a securities advisory 


Continued on page 69 
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Report of IBA Canadian 
Securities Committee 


The Chairman of the Cana- 
dian Securities Committee, 
N. Douglas Young, who is a 
Vice-President and a Director 
of the Dominion Securities 
Corpn., Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada, submitted the following 
Report to the Convention: 


We begin this Report with a 
brief sketch of Canada’s economic 
growth over the past decade. This 
section is followed by one in 
which we dis- 
cuss in some- 
what greater 
detail the per- 
formance of 
the Canadian 
economy dur- 
ing 1959 and 
1960. We then 
outline the 
major devel- 
opments in 
the security 
markets in 
Canada over 
the same pe- 
riod, and fi- 
nally we dis- 
cuss some important aspects of 
government monetary and fiscal 
policies and pronouncements. 


Canada’s Growth—1950 to 1959 


It cannot be denied that the 
decade of the fifties was good to 
Canada. The economy, measured 
by the expansion of Gross Na- 
tional Product in constant dollars, 
grew at an annual rate of about 
44%2% and was more than 50% 
greater in 195% ihan it was in 1949. 
Industrial production increased by 
65%. There were of course pe- 
riodic interruptions in that ex- 
pansion and it is of some signifi- 
cance to Canada that, coming in 


1953-54 and 1957-58, these inter- 





N. D. Young 


ruptions coincided with similar 
ones in the United States. 

Two characteristics of the rapid 
economic expansion of the fifties 
were the relatively high propor- 
tion of capital spending to total 
spending, and the emergence of 
a large trade deficit—not unre- 
lated developments. Capital ex- 
penditures on construction and on 
machinery and equipment aver- 
aged about 24% of Gross National 
Product, a ratio which increased 
steadily until 1957, since then it 
has levelled off. Such an expan- 
sion program required amounts 
of capital in excess of those gen- 
erated internally, and by 1959 
foreign capital financed a deficit 
on current account of $1,429 mil- 
lion. 

Where this expansion has been 
centered is indicated by the extent 
of capital formation in the various 
sectors of the economy. The sector 
of greatest expansion has been 
Finance, Insurance and Real Es- 
tate in which capital formation 
grew by 663%, followed by Min- 
ing, Quarrying and Oil with 258%, 
and capital expenditures by the 
construction industry increased by 
well over 200%. 

In 1949, Canada’s population was 
13.5 million. By 1959 it had in- 
creased to 17.4 million, with over 
1 million or 26% of this increase 
arising from net migration. To- 
ward the end of the decade, after 
the sudden increase in immigra- 
tion from Hungary and the United 
Kingdom, there was some ques- 
tioning as to whether the rate of 
immigration was excessive, but 
over the period as a whole it has 
been accompanied by a steady in- 
crease in the standard of living of 
the people in general. For ex- 
ample, per capita output in real 
ample, per capital output in real 
terms, increased by approximately 
17%. 
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Canada’s Gross National Expenditure 


(Current dollars) 
(Dollar Amounts in Millions) 
Percentage 


Increase - 
1949 1959 1949-52 Ist Q. 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods & Services: 
Durable Good 1,146 2,658 132 2,708 
Nondurable Good 6,288 11,400 81 11,156 
Services 3,489 8,203 135 8,072 
Total Personal Expenditure 10,923 22,261 104 21,936 
Government Expenditures 
Current 4,837 
Gross Fixed Capital Formation 1,600 
Total Government Expenditures 2,127 6,437 203 6,336 
Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation: 
New Residential Construction 794 1,743 120 1,756 
New Nonresidential Construction 920 2,592 182 2,572 
New Machinery and Equipment 1,318 2,626 99 2,400 
Total Business Gross Fixed Capital Formation 3,032 6,961 130 6,728 
Final Domestic Demand 16,082 35,659 122 35,000 
Change in Inventories 
Nonfarm 150 355 eh 452 
Farm —101 —55 made —120 
Total Change in Inventories 49 300 onniinn 332 
Exports of Goods & Services 4,021 6,657 66 6,364 
Less: Imports of Goods & Services —3,853 —8,062 109 —7,800 
Total 168 —1,405 -.. —1,436 
Residua! Error of Estimate 44 39 = 60 
Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices 16,343 34.593 112 33,956 
Gross Natl. Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars 16,343 24,763 52 


SOURCE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics—National Accounts Income and Expenditure. 


Annual Rates Seasonally Adjusted 
— 1959 - ~- 1960 . 
2ndQ@. 3rd@ 4th @ Ist Q. 2nd Q 


2,664 2,584 2,676 2,668 2.616 
11,2838 11,456 11,700 11,576 11,828 
8,072 8,264 8,404 8,432 8,608 


22,024 22,304 22,780 22,676 23,052 


9 
6,612 6,444 6,356 6,584 6,564 
1,748 1,720 1,748 1,708 1,396 
2,572 2,580 2,644 2,584 2,524 
2,628 2,772 2,704 2,620 2,484 
6,948 7,072 7,096 6,912 6,404 


35,594 35,820 36,232 36,172 36,020 


272 400 296 596 280 
24 12 —136 40 56 
296 412 160 636 336 


6,640 6,648 6,976 7,224 6,680 
—7,976 —8,268 —8,204 -—-8,300 —8,104 
1.336 —1,620 -—1,228 -—1,076 —1,424 

16 4 108 —108 116 


34,528 34,616 35,272 35,624 35,048 


As in most countries in the a 14% increase—caused mainly by creases in exports and inventory 


world, price inflation was present, 
with consumer prices rising by 
27% and wholesale prices by 16%. 
But it was also a period of in- 
creased determination to check 
inflation through monetary policy. 
In addition, the public debt de- 
clined steadily until 1957, after 
which it rose as a result of the 
government’s attempts to combat 
the recession of that and the fol- 
lowing year. Over the period as a 
whole Canada’s public debt rose 
only from $15.8 billion to $17.1 
billion and by comparison with 
numerous other countries remains 
a relatively small proportion of 
Gross National Product. 

Statistics of course tell only part 
of the story of Canadian economic 
development during the fifties. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway; Kiti- 
mat—a whole town built entirely 
for the smelting of aluminum: the 
Canadian oil industry, expanding 
in known and new regions: the 
construction of pipelines, carry- 
ing oil and natural gas over 
thousands of miles — all these 
projects, and others which we like 
to believe were conceived with 
imagination and perhaps with a 
certain boldness, lie behind the 
statistics of economic growth. 


An important feature of 
Canada’s development over the 
past ten years has been the extent 
of foreign, and particularly United 
States participation. From 1949 to 
1959 foreign investment in Canada 
increased from $7,960 million to 
$20,680 million, or by the very 
large amount of $12,720 million. 
Of this increase more than 75% 
represented investments by resi- 
dents of the United States. As a 
result of this, the proportion of 
Canadian industry owned or con- 
trolled by individuals and com- 
panies of the United States rose 
steadily throughout the past 
decade. 


It was also a decade in which 
Canadians again were reminded 
that the economies of the United 
States and Canada and the finan- 
cial markets of those two coun- 
tries move closely together; and 
indeed that without a prosperous 
United States, it is difficult for 
Canada to be very prosperous. 


The Canadian Economy, 
1959-1960 


The year 1959 was, for Canada, 
one of continued recovery after 
the 1957-1958 recession. In that 
year the Gross National Product 
reached a new record, $34.6 bil- 
lion, which was about 6% above 
the figure for 1958. Allowing for 
price increases, the volume of out- 


‘put in 1959 was some 4% above 


the previous year. 

This increase was shared by 
most sectors of the Canadian 
economy. However, forestry with 
a 9% increase, mining with a 10% 
increase, and public utilities with 


a very large increase in the dis- 
tribution of gas — enjoyed par- 
ticularly sharp rises. In the manu- 
facturing sector, primarily iron 
and steel showed exceptional gains 
and the increase in the agricul- 
tural implements industry was un- 
usually great. The results of this 
increased production were _ re- 
flected in pre-tax corporation 
profits which, after dividends 
paid abroad, were up 14% from 
1958. But it must also be noted 
that the accumulation in business 
inventories in 1959 accounted for 
approximately one-sixth of tre 
rise in the 1959 Gross National 
Product. 

In 1959, spending on residential 
and non-residential construction 
and on machinery and equipment 
combined was virtually unchanged 
from 1958. However, the comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and various large electric power 
and natural gas pipeline projects 
resulted in a decline from the 
previous year in non-residential 
construction, and this was offset, 
almost exactly offset, by a corre- 
sponding increase of investment 
in machinery and equipment. Gov- 
ernment expenditures during 1959 
increased by about $2%4 million or 
4.5% over 1958. 

Overall, 1959 was a year charac- 
terized by a rising tempo of busi- 
ness activity with increasing total 
employment and a falling per- 
centage of unemployed. 


Corporate Profits Lower 


In the first quarter of 1960, 
Canada’s Gross National Product 
rose to an annual rate of $35.6 
billion, an all time high. How- 
ever, much of the impetus for this 
rise was given by substantial in- 


accumulation. Consumer and capi- 
tal expenditures actually declined 
so that while Gross National 
Product rose on balance, final 
domestic demand fell. This latter 
decline constituted concrete evi- 
dence that a levelling off of 
economic activity in general had 
begun. In the second quarter of 
1960, while consumer expenditure 
in total recovered somewhat, ex- 
ports and inventory accumulation 
declined and the previous decline 
in capital expenditures continued, 
so that for the first time since the 
4th quarter of 1957, Gross Na- 
tional Product fell—by 1'2%. A 
symptom of this declining de- 
mand was the behavior of cor- 
poration profits, for in the first 
half of 1960 they were approxi- 
mately 2%. below the comparable 
figure of 1959. 

One mildly optimistic factor 
during the first half of 1960 was 
that personal expenditures on 
consumer goods and services were 
4% higher than during the same 
period of 1959. However, this 4% 
increase in personal consumption 
was accompanied by a mere 3% 
increase in personal income; fur- 
thermore, personal disposable in- 
come, or after-tax income, only 
increased 1.8% over the first 
half of 1959. During the first half 
of this year, therefore, Canadians 
were spending a greater propor- 
tion of their disposable income 
than they were last year. 


Merchandise exports in July 
and August of this year have 
shown encouraging increases from 
the declining levels of the second 
quarter, while imports have fallen 
from second quarter levels. 
Strong demand from Europe for 
Canadian primary products has 
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Government of Treasury 
Canada and Bills 
Guaranteed and 
Bonds Notes 
1958— 
lst Qtr. 204 —100 
2nd Qtr. 264 — 30 
3rd Qtr. 307 ; 
4th Qtr. 607 
1959— 
lst Qtr. 48 100 
2nd Qtr. —129 360 
3rd Qtr. —185 69 
4th Qtr. 405 53 
1960— 
[Ist Qtr. 128 48 
2nd Qtr. 24 —160 


Net New Issues of Securities (i) 
(Millions of dollars) 


Number 6012... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Corporation Finance Total Net New Of Which 
and Other Company Issues: Bonds, Net New Issues 
Provincial Municipal Bonds and Paper Bills & Short- Payable in 
Securities Securities Debentures (ii) term Paper Other Currencies 
—( Par Value in Millions of Canadian Dollars )— 

157 40 203 —26 478 130 
189 130 268 17 838 221 
105 38 111 —68 494 71 
164 119 81 —33 937 25 
200 86 21 34 490 —33 
84 32 24 90 460 12 
125 92 24 — 9 117 152 
147 103 54 20 783 101 
50 88 184 52 549 122 
199 97 144 1 305 62 


(i) Net New Issues defined as gross new issues less retire ments. 


(ii) Paper with an original term to maturity of one year or less. 
with Corporate bonds. 


Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


are included 


SOURCE: 


been an important element in the 
trend of our exports during the 
first eight months. Other forces 
unfortunately have _ been less 
favorable. Contracts awarded for 
housing and business and engi- 
neering construction have fallen. 
The seasonally adjusted industrial 
production index moved down to 
164.4 in July, and although it rose 
slightly in August and Septem- 
ber, it was still below the May 
level and much below the high 
of 173.5 in January. Shipments 
of manufacturers, although show- 
ing a year-to-year improvement 
in August, have been declining 
and are still low in relation to in- 
ventories. About 5.6% of the la- 
bor force was unemployed in 1959 
and in 1960 that figure has risen 
to well over 6% on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. 

This is not to say that 1960 will 
be a bad year for Canadian out- 
put. There is evidence that the 
Canadian newsprint industry and 


possibly the steel industry may 
experience record years. The 
gross national product for the 


full year should exceed the rec- 
ord 1959 level. However, the Ca- 
nadian economy, as that of the 
United States, has experienced 
some slackening since the early 
part of this year, and the Cana- 


dian gross national product for 








1960 will be smaller than that 
anticipated by the Minister of Fi- 
nance when he _ presented his 
budget estimates in Parliament 
last April. 


Security Markets in Canada 


The year 1959 was notable for 
the very high interest rates which 
prevailed. The lingering after 
effect of the 1958 conversion of 
Victory Loan bond issues, the gen- 
eral business recovery, the in- 
creased demands for credit, the 
determination of Bank of Canada 
to hold the supply of money steady 
and the selling of government se- 
curities by the chartered banks in 
order to increase general loans, 
all contributed to a dramatic rise 
in interest rates. In the _ short 
term market, this rise culminated 
in the 90-day Treasury bill rate 
attaining an unprecedented 6.16% 
on Aug 12. After that, however, 
conditions became easier. The 
flow of new issues began to slack- 
en, the demand for bank credit 
eased off, and the liquidation of 
government of Canada securities 
by the chartered banks finally 
came to an end. 

The concern over the threat of 
inflation, so obvious in 1959, 


abated somewhat in 1960. In ad- 


dition the Minister of Finance an- 
nounced last April that the gov- 
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ernment intended to bring budg- 
etary and non-budgetary revenue 
into better balance. Shortly there- 
after it became generally known 
that earlier economic forecasts 
had been overly optimistic. All 
these factors contributed to a 
steady strengthening in the bond 
market. 

The interest rate on 90-day 
Treasury bills reached a low of 
168% on Sept. 21. Since that 
time, conditions in the market 
have become slightly tighter and 
interest rates in every segment 
of the bond market have risen 
moderately. As of Nov. 17, 1960, 
interest rate levels in Canada 
were as follows: 
For 91-day bills, 

3.50%; 


approximately 


For long-term Government of 
Canada direct obligations, ap- 
proximately 5.30-5.40%;: 

For high-grade, long-term cor- 


poration bonds, somewhere be- 

tween 5.50 and 6.00%. 

It is obvious that a wide mar- 
gin still exists between Canadian 
interest rates and those of the 
United States. This in turn has a 
direct bearing on the rate of ex- 
change for the Canadian dollar, 
for it encourages Canadian bor- 
rowers to obtain funds from 
sources in the United States. 

It must be realized that the pre- 
mium on the Canadian dollar has, 
to a considerable extent, resulted 
from heavy foreign investment in 
Canada. This investment has re- 
cently taken the form of rather 
large sales of new Canadian bond 
issues in the United States for 
reasons of interest rates already 
mentioned. Interest on the part of 
the United States and other coun- 
tries in the development of Ca- 
nadian resource and secondary 
industries also remains a factor. 
If Canadians should begin to bor- 
row less in the United States and 
if foreign interest in Canadian 
economic development should de- 


cline, then the premium on the 
Canadian dollar would tend to 
disappear. 

The Canadian stock market 


closely followed the trend of the 
United States stock market dur- 
ing 1959 and reached an appar- 
ent peak during the fall of that 
year. Since then the decline in 
stock prices has been relatively 
persistent but lacking any sign 
of panic or distress. Generally 
speaking, stocks held on margin 
have been at a low level for some 
time and no danger seems ap- 
parent from this source. 


Monetary and Fiscal Policies 


The monetary policy of the 
Bank of Canada during 1959 and 
1960 can only be understood after 
recollecting the nature of that 
policy in 1958. It will be remem- 
bered that in 1958 the Bank of 
Canada permitted the supply of 
money to expand by about 12%. 
This, it was officially admitted, 
was more than could be justified 
on purely economic grounds, and 
it resulted substantially from a 
need to finance a large Federal 
government budgetary and cash 
deficit, and from the _ central 
bank’s decision to support the 
huge Conversion Loan of the Fed- 
eral government. 

The result was that Bank of 
Canada deemed it necessary to 


avoid any expansion in the supply 
of money during 1959 and 
throughout most of 1960. In the 
last several months, no doubt in 
response to softening economic 
conditions, there have been signs 
that Bank of Canada has relent- 
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ed from its policy of rigid sta- 
bility in the supply of money. 
The Governor of Bank of Can- 


ada, however, recently empha- 
sized that he hoped the expansion 
Continued on page 52 


Canadian Capital Expenditures 
(In Current dollars) 


Industry 
Agriculture and Fishing 
Forestry ie * 
Mining Quarrying and Oil_ 
Manufacturing . 
Utilities  —__- 
Construction 
Housing —_-~~ deph 
Retail and Wholesale Trade. 
Finance Insurance & Real Estate 
Commercial Services 
Institutional Services 
Government Departments 
Total All Industries 


Source: Department of Trade and Commerce 


Investment in Canada. 


Percentage 
1949 1959 Increase 

Millions of Deliars 1949-1959 
443 555 25 
26 46 77 
96 344 258 
536 1,074 100 
689 1,848 168 
55 183 233 
822 1,759 114 
193 333 73 
32 244 663 
68 182 168 
195 531 172 
384 1,312 242 
3,539 8,411 138 


Private and Public 


Seasonally Adjusted Indices of Canadian Production 


(1949 = 100) 

Electricity Total Index 

and Gas Industrial 

Mining Manufacturing Utilities Production 
1959 January . ao 237.1 144.6 258.3 159.6 
February ee 245.3 146.4 258.0 162.0 
March . 4 246.0 146.0 258.1 161.8 
April 250.5 150.2 264.6 166.2 
May 247.6 149.9 262.0 165.4 
June 249.9 150.0 268.2 166.1 
July 250.8 148.8 260.9 164.8 
August 245.8 148.1 270.6 164.2 
September 264.1 150.1 280.7 168.3 
October 261.3 154.8 278.1 171.9 
November 260.7 148.4 285.3 166.7 
December 260.9 151.7 284.9 169.5 
1960 January 257.5 156.7 287.5 173.5 
February 257.6 152.6 288.9 170.1 
March 264.0 153.3 299.6 171.9 
April 251.0* 149.1 290.4 166.6 
May 261.6f 149.1 293.9 167.9 
June 254.8T 149.2 300.1 167.5 
July 252.4f 145.6 296.6 164.1 
*Revised. tPreliminary. Source: Bank of Canada Statistical 

Summary. 
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Report of IBA Canadian 
Securities Committee 


Continued from page 51 


of the money supply would con- 
tinue to be modest. 

We would be remiss in our duty 
if we did not report on the nu- 
merous public speeches which the 
Governor of Bank of Canada, Mr. 
James E. Coyne, has made in re- 
cent months. In those speeches 
the Governor expressed his views 
on some basic economic problems 
which Canada faces, not the least 
of which is the increase in the 
number of unemployed workers 
—an increase which is at present 
attracting considerable attention. 

The Governor appears to be- 
lieve that much of our unemploy- 
ment is of the structural variety, 
and that structural maladjust- 
ments in our economic growth oc- 
curred in the past decade. He em- 
phasizes one maladjustment in 
particular—the growth of a sub- 
stantial excess of imports over 
exports. He sees a need to build 
up our secondary industries so 
that imports can be reduced and 
employment increased. It is for 
these reasons that he said as re- 
cently as Oct. 5 that “. our 
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present unemployment cannot be 
cured by the blunderbuss meth- 
ods of over-all large-scale mone- 
tary expansion and deficit fi- 
nance.” 


Borrowing Too Much 


The Governor has emphasized 
that in his view Canada is bor- 
rowing too much capital from 
other countries and that we should 
live rather more within the limits 
of our own means. In addition, 
he feels that the present degree 
of foreign ownership is undesir- 
able on non-economic grounds. 
These views have naturally 
prompted speculation over the 
probability of controls being im- 
posed on foreign participation in 
the Canadian economy. Any such 
controls would, of course, have 
to emanate from the government 
of Canada. 


For this reason the statements 
made by the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Donald Fleming, regarding 
flows of capital into Canada, are 
of particular interest. In his 
budget speech of last spring, the 
Minister said, “As to ownership 
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and control, this government’s 
position is clear. We welcome 
capital into Canada, if, when here, 
it is willing to act as if it were 


Canadian and not as if it were 
foreign. During the past two 
years there has been increasing 


evidence, in many quarters, that 
foreign capital in this country is 
becoming increasingly conscious 
of its Canadian responsibilities.” 
The Minister further stated that 
restraints on capital inflow or 
outflow, “In peace and prosperity, 
in a free society ... are not war- 
ranted. Government controls, by 
interfering with freedom, cause 
confidence to falter, initiative to 
freeze, and capital to take flight.” 


At present the broad outline of 
the fiscal policy of the Federal 
government suggests that efforts 
will be made to stimulate business 
and local government spending 
without a massive move by the 
Federal government into deficit 
spending. An early session of 
Parliament has already begun, 
and it was called with a view, 
no doubt, to considering what spe- 
cific steps the government might 
take to meet the problem of un- 
employment. One official step 
was taken a few months ago. Be- 
ginning Dec. 1 the official valua- 


tion of imported cars for duty 
purposes will increase by 10% 
which to some extent will en- 


courage domestic production. Be- 
sides this, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce has called his for- 
eign Trade Commissioners to Ot- 
tawa to meet businessmen and to 
discuss ways for increasing Can- 
ada’s exports. The government 
has already consulted with busi- 
nessmen and leaders of other 
groups to hear ideas on combat- 
ting current unemployment, and 
a Productivity Council has been 
established to work toward great- 
er efficiency in all areas of pro- 
duction. 

There is also reason to hope 
that we will soon know more 
about the character of our un- 
employment than we do now, for 
the Canadian Senate has engaged 
competent economists to study 
that problem in depth. With this 
additional information it should 
be rather easier to devise appro- 
priate policies for countering the 
problem of unemployment than 
has been the case in the past. 

Conclusions 

The prosperity of the Fifties 
seems to have left Canada with 
certain economic problems. This 
is clearly recognized by Cana- 
dians. It is encouraging that con- 
scious efforts are now being made 


to define in detail the character of 
those problems. When this is 
done, appropriate policies will no 
doubt follow, and indications are 
that solutions adopted will be 
ones which are in broad harmony 
with the concepts and require- 
ments of a free market economy. 

Canada, we believe, remains a 


land of great opportunity for 
business. The quantity, location 
and quality of her natural re- 
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sources, and the stability of her 
political administration presents a 
singularly attractive combination 
to investors in an age of wide- 
spread political unrest and inter- 
ference with business. Her grow- 
ing population and remarkably 
high and rising standard of liv- 
ing—second only to that of the 
United States—will provide new 
and profitable opportunities for 
secondary manufacturing. We be- 


Rates 


Last Wednesday in the Month 


Day-to-Day 91-Day Government of 
Loan Rate Treasury Canada 

(Closing Rate) Bill Rate 344% Oct. 1,’79 
Percent Percent Percent 

1958 Oct. 29 2% 2.83 4.27 
Nov. 26 l Vo 2.88 4.35 
Dec. 31 1% 3.49 4.42 

1959 Jan. 28 1% 3.28 4.44 
Feb. 25 4 4.07 4.54 
Mar. 25 4% 4.30 4.72 
Apr. 29 42 4.76 4.75 
May 27 34 4.90 4.83 
Jun. 24 + 5.11 4.92 
July 29 542 5.47 4.89 
Aug. 26 5 5.33 5.13 
Sep. 30 4% 5.50 5.30 
Oct. 28 4% 5.02 5.17 
Nov. 25 + 4.86 5.14 
Dec. 30 4 5.12 5.30 

1960 Jan. 27 3 4.60 5.41 
Feb. 24 4% 4.61 5.31 
Mar. 30 3 3.01 5.2% 
Apr. 27 3% 3.26 5.22 
May 25 2% 3.01 5.06 
Jun. 29 3 3.07 4.85 
July 27 3% 2.92 4.88 
Aug. 31 134 2.01 4.65 
Sep. 28 1 1.70 4.66 
Oct. 26 3 3.03 4.92 

Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Summary 
Canadian Retail Trade 
(Seasonally Adjusted) 
Motor Vehicle All Other Total Retail 
Dealers Stores Trade 
(Millions of Dollars) 

1959 January 2,609 13,282 15,891 
February 2,718 13,407 16,125 
March 2,671 13,355 16,020 
April 2,652 13,441 16,093 
May 2,655 13,494 16,149 
June 2,626 13,394 16,020 
July 2.608 13,544 16,152 
August 2,571 13,484 16,055 
September 2,54 13,639 16,187 
October 2,685 13,697 16,382 
November 2,591 13,692 16,283 
December 395 13,656 16,051 

1960 January 2,522 13,761 16,283 
February 2,635 13,300 15,935 
March 2.558 13,199 15,757 
April 2,575 13,679 16,254 
May 2,675 13,595 16,270 
June 2,623 13,674 16,297 
July 2,514 13,528 16,042 

Source: Bank of Canada—Statistical Summary 
Canadian Price Indices 
1949—100 °35-'39—100 1919—100 °35-'39—100 


Wholesale 
Price Index 


Consumer 
Price Index 


1959 January 126.1 229.9 
February 125.7 230.9 
March 125.5 230.6 
April 125.4 231.2 
May 125.6 231.2 
June 125.9 230.6 
July 125.9 231.1 
August 126.4 231.0 
September ias-a 230.9 
October 128.0 230.0 
November 128.3 230.2 


December 127.9 229.7 
Source: Bank of Canada Statistica 


Wholesale 
Price Index 
230.5 


Consumer 
Price Index 
1960 January 127.5 


February 27.2 230.0 
March 126.9 229.6 
April 27.5 231.3 
May 127.4 231.3 
June 127.6 231.9 
July 127.5 232.2 
August 127.9 230.2 
September 128.4 230.4 
October 129.4 230.3 
1 Summary 
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lieve the quality of her people is 
such that these opportunities will 
not be missed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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Wilbert E. Hamilton, President: 
Frances M. Sannasardo, Vice- 
President and ‘Treasurer: and 
Eleanor Edwards, Secretary. 


Form Cochrane, Mehan 


OAKLAND, Calif. — Felix G. 
Mehan and Eric Cochrane are en- 
gaging in a securities business 
from offices in the First Western 
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Cochrane, Mehan and Ayer. 
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Statistical Appendix 


Chartered Banks 
Canadian Deposits* 
Millions $ 


——Supply of Money — 
Notes and Coin 
Held by Public 


Millions $ Total 

1958 October 11,555 1,792 13,347 
November 11,531 1,807 13,338 
December 11,466 1,781 13,247 

1959 January 11,465 1,755 13,220 
February 11,381 1.771 13,152 
March ‘ 11,463 1,739 13,203 
April ai 11,436 1,764 13,200 
May 11,456 1,815 13,271 
June 11,519 1,799 13,318 
July 11,490 1,848 13,438 
August 11,482 1,803 13,284 
September 11,353 1,785 13,138 
October 11,388 1,842 13,230 
November 11,408 1,801 13,209 
December 11,360 1,832 13,193 

1960 January 11,297 1,778 13,075 
February-__ 11,300 1,753 13,054 
March 11,273 1,772 13,045 
April 11,282 1,836 13,118 
May 11,467 1,786 13,253 
June 11,388 1,894 13,283 
July 11,414 1,882 13,296 
August 11,416 1,819 13,235 
September _ 11,5617 1,767 13,329 
October 11,8257 1,760 13,586 

*Less total float. 

tLast Wednesday in month. 

SOURCE: Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 
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marketing and _ miscellaneous. 
Capital needs in this catch-all 
category appear rather constant. 


Foreign Investments Lower 


Foreign spending by American 
oil companies declined sharply 
following the outlay of several 
hundred million dollars to pur- 
chase Venezuelan concessions in 
1957. Annual investment in Vene- 
zuela has declined sharply reflect- 
ing a 1958 increase in the corpo- 
rate tax rate and an unfavorable 


competitive position for Vene- 
zuelan oil in world trade 
Capital investment has moved 


elsewhere in the Free World, for 
example, to North Africa and Ar- 
gentina. We believe foreign 
spending will continue for the 
next few years at about the 1959 
rate. 

Other interesting trends are 
evident. Dividend payments in- 
creased each year and in 1958-59 
accounted for slightly over 20% 
of funds available, reflecting the 
declining need of funds for rein- 
vestment. Much less was added to 
working capital in recent years 
compared to the 10-12% averaged 
in 1950-52. In 1957-59, additions 
amounted to 3-4% of funds avail- 
able. Nevertheless, no significant 
deterioration in liquidity is evi- 
denced by the reduced contribu- 
tion to working capital: in 1950- 
52 working capital averaged $4.37 
billion and the current ratio was 


2.5:1; in 1957-59, the comparable 
figures were $6.87 billion and 
2.4:1. 


With respect to the sources of 
funds in this 10 year period tabu- 
lated in Table IV, a far smaller 
decline occurred in cash earnings 
from 1957 through 1959 ($0.44 
billion) than in capital expendi- 
tures ($1.17 billion) as revealed in 
the earlier table on “Disposition 
of Funds.” Reduced spending 
combined with rising money cost 
is thought responsible for the 
small volume of long term debt 
and preferred stock financing in 
1959. The relatively poor demand 
for oil equities since 1957 held 
equity financing to a minimum. 
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As a result, cash earnings com- 
prised a larger percentage of 
funds available in 1959 than in 
any other year in the table. 


Capital Outlays Static 


The outlook for capital spend- 
ing as outlined thus far indicates 
no material change from the 1959 
level for several years. Figures 
compiled by the Department ot 
Commerce and Securities and Ex- 
change Commission forecast a de- 
clining trend in the latter half of 
1960 which should carry over at 
least into the first half of 1961. 
Contrasted with the spending 
trend is a currently rising level 
of earnings. How long this favor- 
able direction is maintained de- 
pends upon the general economic 
outlook. Barring a significant de- 
cline in economic activity in 1961, 
oil industry earnings have a better 
than even chance of increasing 
moderately over 1960. If business 
conditions continue to deteriorate 
well into 1961, then oil industry 
earnings must accordingly be re- 
vised downward. At the moment, 
the financial position of the major 
oil companies is an improving 
one: cash flow is increasing ana 
capital spending is being main- 
tained not far from the 1958 level, 
a year depressed by recession. 


We believe that, as earnings 
improve importantly in the middle 
of this decade reflecting greater 
use of present capacity, the indus- 
try may initiate a greater rate of 
capital investment than can be in- 
ternally financed. Recourse to 
public money markets would 
necessarily increase at that point. 
The form of financing would de- 
pend upon a variety of factors. 
If oil equities are then selling at 
depressed prices relative to asset 
value, earnings, and dividends as 
is currently evident, debt financ- 
ing might prove more attractive. 
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However, the point to be made is 
that a composite balance sheet of 
the major oil companies reveals a 
strong equity position and rela- 
tively little debt. Therefore, this 
group of companies should be able 
to finance in whatever manner is 
dictated by the condition of the 
money market at the time, 
(Table V) 

This survey is general in na- 
ture and our conclusions for a 
group of companies cannot neces- 
sarily be applied to a single com- 
pany even though the particular 
company may be included in these 
tabulations. Companies included 
in this study comprise only the 
larger corporations in the oil in- 
dustry. The smallest company 
included had a net worth, accord- 
ing to the 1959 year-end balance 
sheet, of $43 million and an ap- 
praised value of $135 million. No 
attempt has been made herein to 
discuss the financial problems of 
the many smaller companies in 
this industry some of which face 
voluntary liquidation or ultimate- 
ly involuntary liquidation. The 
unfavorable trend faced by many 
smaller companies was first 
brought to your attention in our 
1958 report in a paper relating to 
the trend toward integration. 


Our conclusions indicate that 
the financial strength of many 
large oil companies rivals that of 
the strongest American corpora- 
tions in other industries, and the 
volume of oil company financing 
probably will not increase impor- 
tantly until the mid-1960’s. 


Outlook for the International 
Oil Companies 


The development of major new 
production capacity in North 
Africa and continued increases in 
produceability elsewhere indicates 
that the problem of surplus sup- 
ply will persist in the free for- 
eign oil industry for at least the 
next several years. The profit 
outlook for foreign oil operations 
during the first half of the 1960’s 
no longer appears more promising 


Continued on page 54 
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Continued from page 53 oil reserves. In the past year 
than that of the domestic indus- Several important discoveries in 
try. Combined with the appear- North Africa have been extended 
ance of many new enterprises in by additional drilling and the ex- 
the foreign sector of the oil in- istence of a major new oil source 
dustry, this suggests that the es- has been confirmed. Construction 
tablished international oil com- °f export facilities has begun and 
panies are unlikely to show vol- shipments in volume are not far 
ume and profit trends in their away. None of these recent de- 
foreign operations as favorable as velopments has favorably affected 
those experienced in the 1950’s, stock prices for the companies 
This, at least, is the view which involved. Oil demand growth 
the investment market appears to Seems to have adjusted to a lower 
be taking toward the situation. level than experienced in the im- 

Not many years ago the discov- Mediate postwar period, and at 
ery of a great new oil province the same time the major produc- 
would have seen avid bidding for in areas of the world have su>- 
the shares of the companies par- ‘tantially increased their ability 
ticipating in the discoveries. The t0 export oil. I he Middle East, 
generally depressed status of oi] Venezuela and Canada are all pro- 
shares today, including those of ducing less than they could and 
the holders of the most promising less than their governments con- 
acreage in Libya and Algeria, re- sider satisfactory, and, in these 
flects the lower values now at- areas, could be 
tributed to the additional foreign easily 


produceability 
expanded to significantly 


TABLE I 
Net Income and Return on Investment 

Return Total U. 8. Return 
Oils on Net Manufacturing? on Net 
(billions ) Assets (billions) Assets 

1959 $2.69 9.5% $13.3 11.6% 
1958 2.46 9.2 10.6 9.8 
1957 3.10 12.5 12.9 12.8 
1956 3.00 13.3 12.7 13.9 
1955 2.67 13.1 12.4 15.0 
1954 2.32 12.5 9.3 12.4 
1953 2.29 13.6 8.8 12.5 
1952 2.02 13.5 8.1 12.3 
1951 2.09 15.2 8.7 14.4 
19250 1.74 14.1 9.3 17.1 

SOURCT: 


*The Chase Manhattan Bank. *The First National City Bank 
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higher levels in a short period of 
time. It is widely accepted that 
there exists in the free world to- 
day developed capacity to produce 
from 6 to 8,000,000 B/D of crude 
in excess of 1959 consumption of 
17,800,000 B/D, or a surplus capac 
ity of one-third or more. 


Many New Companies 

The problems created by a great- 
ly expanded supply in the face 
of a less vigorously increasing 
demand have been increased by 
the entry of many new companies 
into the international oil business. 
In addition to the numerous pri- 
vate companies and the semi- 
governmental companies, Russia 
has vigorously sought an enlarged 
market participation, and _ its 
rapidly increasing exports have 
added to the weight of supply. 
The existence of these new com- 
petitors creates more pressure on 
prices than was the case when 
eight companies, several of which 
had joint operating arrangements, 
accounted for virtually all oil 
entering the international mar- 
kets. With so many companies 
now operating in the market it is 
no longer clear to each one that 
its interest is best served in all! 
circumstances by refusing to re- 
duce prices. The tendency toward 
price cutting is accentuated by 
the need of the. newcomers to 
recover their exploration and de 
velopment costs and the low mar 
ginal cost of a barrel of produc- 
tion, as well as by the political 
factors sometimes motivating the 
government enterprises. 

The tanker surplus has also 
aggravated the price problem 
since very low tanker rates per- 
mit oil trom any given area to 
compete in more distant markets. 
Elimination of the tanker surplus 
in less than four years appears 
unlikely. 

An additional factor is the trend 
for major export markets to be 
closed to the world oil trade as 
local production is developed or 
protected. Import restrictions 
have severely limited the flow of 
foreign crude to the United States 
market, and from time to time 
Canadian producers ask similar 
protection to permit a higher pro- 
ducing rate in Western Canada. 
The pace of development suggests 
that in a few years the important 
Argentine market will be supplied 
from internal sources, and later 
the country may even be export- 
ing oil. Further in the future 
other countries may well develop 
substantial oil production. In ad- 
dition, in several important oil 
importing countries local com- 
panies have gone abrcad to de- 
velop reserves to supply the home 
market, thus threatening to limit 
further the market available to 
the establis*ed international com- 
panies. Prominent examples of 
this development are seen in the 
activity of ENI, the Italian state 
oil company, in the Persian Gulf, 
Libya, and Tunisia; the Japanese 
ventures in the Persian Gulf and 
Indonesia; and the French efforts 
to assure a market for Algerian 
oil. An additional example of the 
new oil situation was seen not 
long ago in Standard of Indiana’s 
proposal to the government ° of 
Trailand that the company be 
given exclusive rights on crude 
imports. 


Wor!d Demand to Soar 


A great deal of attention has 
been focused on the large annual 
increases expected in the werld- 
wide oil demand. Growth in free 
world demand in the 1960's is 
forecast to average 442% to 542% 
per year, with free foreign de- 
mand growing about 7% yearly. 
One of the major international 
companies, for example, has fore- 
cast that in 1967 free wor'd oil 
demand will amount to 27.590.000 
B/D as compared with 17.800,000 
B/D in 1959. This increase of 
9,700.000 B/D over 1959 demand 
is greater than the highest esti- 
mates of present surplus produce- 
ability and would result in marked 
improvement in prices and profits 


were produceability to be re- 
strained. On the other hand, pro- 
duceability is also expected to in- 
crease at a very rapid rate. In- 
deed, it appears that by the late 
1960s surplus produceability may 
be as great as it is today, though 
perhaps somewhat less in rela- 
tion to production. All major oil 
areas are expected to continue in- 
creasing produceability, with the 
largest volume increases coming 
from the Middle East and North 
Africa and with the largest per- 


centage increases appearing in the 
new producing areas—North Afri- 
ca, Nigeria, Argentina, etc. In 
this situation the outlook for im- 
provement in oil prices and prof- 
its in the foreign sector is not 
encouraging. North African oil 
will be coming into a world oil 
market which is already de- 
pressed. Supplies will be avail- 
able to meet a demand much 
greater than appears likely to 
exist. In this situation some com- 


TABLE II 


Disposition of Funds 
Long-Term Debt, Increase 


Capital *+Dividends 
Expenditures 


(billions) ¢ (billions) % 


1959 $4.47 69 $1.47 23 
1958 453 67 142 21 
1957. ; 9.64 73 141 18 
1956 5.35 71 132 17 
1955 _ -- 4.08 68 1.16 20 
1954 3.76 72 1.04 20 
1953 - -- 3.48 68 1.02 20 
1952 3.22 66 0.94 19 
1951. - 262 63 0.88 21 
1950 «Sie oe 0.72 21 


an gid 


Pfa. & Common in 
Stocks Retired Working 
or Refunded —Capital— -—~-Total— 
(billions) % (billions) % (billions) % 
$0.33 5 $0.18 3 $6.45 100 
0.55 8 0.28 4 6.78 100 
0.47 6 0.23. 3 7.75 100 
0.37 5 0.53 7 7.57 100 
0.34 6 0.37 6 5.95 100 
0.29 5 0.16 3 5.25 100 
0.30 6 0.31 6 5.11 100 
0.27 5 0.49 10 4.92 100 
0.17 4 0.49 12 4.16 100 
0.34 10 0.41 12 3.44 100 


Includes investments and advances to nonconsolidated subsidiaries. 


+ Includes payments to minority interests. 
SOURCE: The Chase Manhattan Bank. 


TABLE Il 
Capital Spending 
(Millions of Dollars) 


United States— 1959 
Production $2,113 
Refining/Chemical _- 362 
Other .- ; 562 

Total U. S. $3,037 
Foreign - 1,229 


Total 


1958 1957 1956 1955 
$1,873 $2,294 $2,297 $2,029 
536 792 ila 694 
564 690 614 514 
$2,973 $3,776 $3,624 $3,237 
1,383 1,677 1,364 668 
$4,356 $5,453 $4,988 $3,905 
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panies and countries will have to 
sacrifice something from their 
traditional share of sales volume 
if prices are not to fall further. 
For the established international 
companies volume sacrifice ap- 
pears inevitable if severe price 
competition is to be avoided. 


Growth comparable to the 7% 
rate of annual increase in free 
foreign demand generally expect- 
ed is therefore not likely to be 
seen in the sales volume or profits 
of the established international oil 
companies. The _ international 
companies as a group seem likely 
to find themselves serving a de- 
creasing share of the market as 
corporate newcomers to interna- 
tional oil, government-sponsored 
companies, and Russia enlarge 
their market participations. In 
1959 free foreign production 
amounted to 96 MM B/D. of 
which the seven international 
companies accounted for 7.6 MM 


pattern over the next five years 
suggests that by 1965 the govern- 
ment and independent companies 
will have increased their produc- 
tion to 43 MM B/D out of the 
expected free foreign total of 13.8 
MM B/D at that time. This im- 
plies growth in the free foreign 
production of the seven estab- 
lished international companies to 
9.5 MM B/D, or an average an- 
nual increase of about 4%. Con- 
sidering also the 3% growth rate 
expected in the United States, to- 
tal production of the interna- 
tionals, as a group, appears likely 
to increase about 34.% annually 
over the next five years, an al- 
most negligibly higher rate of vol- 
ume growth than that expected 
for the purely domestic oil com- 
panies. While volume growth 
may be somewhat greater, this 
advantage could be offset by the 
more difficult competitive condi- 
tions expected to continue in for- 


B/D and government companies eign markets. Results will vary 

and independents for 2.0 MM B/D. widely within this group, how- 

Analysis of the probable growth ever, and the best situated of the 
TABLE V 


Sources of Employed Capital 
(Dollar amounts in billions) 














Long-Term Debt-—— 





Com. Steck Preferred Lnsur. Banks & 
& Surplus —Stock— —Total— Cos. Public Others — Total— 
s % s % s % Ss s $s s % 
1959__ 28.84 85 0.20 1 4.71 14 1.338 221 1.07 33.75 100 
1958__ 27.35 84 0.20 1 482 15 133 231 1.18 32.37 100 
1957__ 25.49 85 Oa. 1 446 14 131 1.80 1.35 30.16 100 
1956__ 23.17 84 Ome 3 4.20 15 125 1.47 1.48 27.59 100 
1955__ 20.87 85 O21 .1 3.39 14 i2p. 232 OH 24.47 109 
1954 19.11 84 0.23 1 3.38 15 1.25 1.44 0.69 22.72 100 
1953_. 17.22 83 0.18 1 3.28 16 124° 133 «66.73 20.68 100 
1952__ 15.94 83 0.19 1 3.05 16 Let 8.04. Gort 19.18 100 
1951__ 14.22 84 0.15 1 2.47 15 1.00 0.74 0.73 16.84 100 
1950__ 12.77 83 0.15 .1 2.42 16 0.95 0.82 0.65 15.34 100 
TABLE [V 
Source of Funds 
Sale of Securities 
*Cash Long-Term Pfd. & Com. Sale of 

—Earnings— Debt — Stock— Assets, ete. ——Total—— 

(billions) % (billions) % (billions) % (billions) % (billions) % 

1959 $5.88 92 $022 3 $0.03 + $0.32 5 $645 100 
1958 5.53 82 0.91 13 0.06 1 0.28 4 6.78 100 
1957 — Gan Sa 0.71 9 0.50 6 0.223 3 7.435 100 
1606... .=... 5.86 78 1.16: 3% 0.06 1 0.49 6 7.57 100 
1955 5.20 87 0.47 8 0.05 1 0.23 4 5.95 100 
1954_ 459 88 0.34 7 oe: < 031 5 5.25 100 
1953 4.38 86 0.51 10 0.01 ¢£ 0.21 4 §.13 “102 
1952 3.90 79 0.70 14 0:13 3 0.19 4 492 100 
1951- 3.70 89 0.26 6 0.06 1 0.14 4 4.16 109 
1950_ 3.07 90 0.15 4 0.01 0.21 6 3.44 108 


* Net income plus capital extinguishments and miscellaneous noneash charges. 


= Less than 0.5%. 
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international companies, especial- 
ly those well represented in the 
domestic industry, should never- 
theless show relatively good profit 
growth over the next several 
years, though at a slower rate 
than the pre-1957 period and per- 
haps with more _ interruptions 
caused by competitive and politi- 
cal factors. 

The prime beneficiaries from 
Libyan oil should be the new- 
comers to international oil, who 
will not find their sales from Libya 
offset by lower volume or lower 
prices in other foreign areas. 
These companies will be able to 
move very aggressively in selling 
whatever production they devel- 
op, and they need have little fear 
regarding the impact of their sales 
on the world oil market, at least 
so long as the United States is 
insulated from the world market 
by import controls and the gov- 
ernment of Libya does not object. 


For these companies any. sales 
above cost will represent net 
gains. Even these companies may 


not find the situation entirely to 
their liking, however. The expe- 
rience of the new concession- 
holders in Venezuela does not 
suggest that one easily makes a 
place for himself in the world oil 
market. Most of the oil sold 
moves through the marketing sys- 
tems of the international compa- 
nies; the area of the market for 
crude oil that is open to all sellers 
—the government monopolies and 
independent refiners—is not large 
and is highly competitive. Expen- 
sive refining and marketing in- 
vestments may be necessary to se- 
cure outlets for crude oil, as evi- 
denced by Ohio’s and Continen- 
tal’s recent moves in this direc- 
tion. 


World Prerationing Program 
Unlikely 

An essential qualification to 
the conclusions above is neces- 
sary. If the various producing 
countries should succeed in estab- 
lishing an international proration- 
ing scheme the outlook for foreign 
oil profitability, particularly for 
the traditional international sup- 
pliers, might be materially im- 
proved. The many countries in- 
volved and the limited progress 
achieved to date seem to indicate 
the prospects for such a develop- 
ment are quite dim. It must also 
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be borne in mind that proration- 
ing could well redound to the 
injury of the oil companies. Cer- 
tainly if the governments can co- 
operate to protect prices, they can 
also do so to increase their profit 
share. It is notable that Abdullah 
al-Tariki’s statements have cou- 
pled international prorationing 
with the suggestion that the Saudi 
Arabian take from Aramco is too 
low and should be increased. It 
is probably this danger of the ex- 
tension of the government’s power 
that has led the international 
companies to discourage interna- 
tional prorationing. 


Canadian Developments 

The Canadian oil and natural 
gas scene in 1960 has _ been 
dominated by two developments. 
The first, is the failure of oil pro- 
duction to approach the levels re- 
garded as desirable by the Borden 
Commission Report of July 1959 
or indeed to approach the levels 
anticipated at the beginning of 
this year. The second has been the 
granting of export permits cover- 
ing substantial amounts of gas and 
indicating the construction in the 
1960-1961 period of major addi- 
tions to Canada’s gas pipe line 
facilities. 

The second report of the Bor- 
cen Royal Commission on Energy 
issued in July of 1959 indicated 
that the oil industry should take 
steps to increase the production 
of Canadian crude oil to 700,000 
barrels per day by the end of 1969; 
failing this it suggested that the 
government should study the 
situation with a view to adopting 
measures designed to increase 
domestic oil output. The 700,000 
barrels per day figure quoted by 
the Borden Commission was never 
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regarded generally in the industry 
as a realistic objective. 

At the beginning of 1960 it was 
thought that production in the 
course of the year might average 
550,000 to 575,000 barrels per day 
and might approach 600,000 bar- 
rels per day by the end of the 
year. In actual fact, however, 
production in 1960 will likely 
average no more than 535,000 
barrels per day of crude oil with 
year end production not running 
much in excess of this rate. Pro- 
duction at 535,000 barrels per day, 
however (excluding natural gas 
liquids) still represents an all 
time record high, comparing with 
only about 500,000 barrels per 
day in 1959. With production of 
natural gas liquids adding a fur- 
ther 27,000 barrels per day, total 
liquid hydro-carbon production 
will be about 560,000 barrels per 
day this year or an increase of 
some 8% over 1959. Contributing 
largely to this increase has been 
an increase in the export demand 
for Canadian crude oil of some 
30,000 barrels per day, from 90,000 
barrels last year to some 120,000 
barrels per day in 1960. 

Despite the 8% increase in pro- 
duction of liquid hydro-carbons, 
Canadian crude is now supplying 
only some 55% of Canadian 
domestic crude requirements com- 
pared with 58% in 1959. This does 
not represent any further en- 
croachment of imported crude on 
existing markets for Canadian 
crude. On the other hand it re- 
flects an increase in Canadian 
domestic consumption of sore 
4% over 1959, to approximately 
860,000 barrels ver day, together 
with the increasing utilization of 
imported cruce in Quebec and the 
Atlantic provinces (to some ex- 

Continued on page 55 
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tent in substitution for previously 
imported products) and a reduc- 
tion in retinery inventories, par- 
ticularly in Ontario. Estimated 
producing capacity of the petro- 
leum industry in Western Canada 
is in excess of 1,000,000 barrels 
per day, so that the industry in 
1960 has been producing at only 
about 50% of capacity. This situa- 
tion is the basic reason for com- 
plaint in some industry quarters. 


A “National Oil Policy?” 


The failure of actual crude oil 
production to live up to expecta- 
tions has led to widespread dis- 
cussion as to what steps may or 
should be taken by the govern- 
ment. The major oil companies 
in general are advocating a hands 
off policy, while many of the 
more vocal smaller independents 
advocate the adoption of some 
form of “National Oil Policy” 
involving the securing of the 
Montreal market (some 250,000 
barrels per day) for Canadian 
crude oil through tariffs, quotas 
or some alternative government 
measure. It is known that the gov- 
ernment has commissioned a full- 
scale study of the situation by 
the National Energy Board but 
the outcome of this study and 
what possible government action 
may result from it are still un- 
known. It is widely speculated, 


however, that the government 
may towards the end of 1960 take 
persuasive action leading to the 
backing out of products refined 
from foreign crude from the 
eastern Ontario area, thereby in- 
creasing the market for domesti- 
cally produced crude oil. The ex- 
tent of this increase would likely 
be limited by available refinery 
cavacity to some 30,000 barrels 
per day in 1961. 

Wellhead prices of Western 
Canadian crude oil remained 
stable throughout 1960. A reduc- 
tion in the pipe line tariff charged 
by the Interprovincial pipe line 
to Eastern Canada effective Nov. 
1, 1960 will assist Canadian crude 
oil in maintaining its competitive 
position in the Ontario market. 

While controversy has raged as 
to whether or not the Canadian 
crude oil producing industry, after 
registering an 8% growth in 
1960, can be considered to be in 
a depressed condition, there has 
been general agreement that the 
natural gas producing industry is 
entering a new period of unques- 
tioned growth and prosperity. 

Natural gas and natural gas 
by-products are already by far the 
fastest growing segment of the 
Canadian petroleum industry. It 
is probable that Western Canadian 
natural gas production during 
1960 will total some 500,000 bil- 
lion cubic feet of which about 
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80% or 440 billion cubic feet will 
be marketed, with the balance 
being used in the field, flared or 
lost. These figures compare with 
1959 production of 477 billion 
cubie feet, of which 364 billion 
cubic feet were marketed, thus 
representing a 21% increase in 
marketed gas. 


Export Markets Enlarged 


However, the major develop- 
ment on the gas scene in 1960 was 
the granting of three important 
new export permits whicn give 
promise of vastly increased gas 
production in future years, most of 
it for export markets. Westcoast 
Transmission Co. Ltd. has re- 
ceived all the necessary Canadian 
and United States permits to en- 
able it to export 152 million cubic 
feet of gas per day at Kingsgate, 
B. C. Alberta and Southern Gas 
Company (a subsidiary of Pacific 
Gas Transmission Company) has 
also received similar authority to 
export to the United States at the 
same point up to 458,750,000 cubic 
feet of gas per day, and has also 
arranged for the export near 
Cardston, Alberta of an additional 
36 million cubic feet per day for 
the account of Canadian-Montana 
Pipe Line Company. Trans-Can- 
ada Pipe Lines Limited has re- 
ceived all permits necessary to 


enable it to export 204 million 
cubic feet per day at Emerson, 
Manitoba. 


These projects, involving addi- 
tional gas production of some 850 
million cubic feet per day, will 
require the construction of major 
additional pipe line facilities both 
in Canada and the United States. 
The most important Canadian 
construction items are $95 million 
to be spent by The Alberta Gas 
Trunk Line Company Limited (a 
common carrier gathering system 
in the Province of Alberta), $36 
million by Alberta Natural Gas 
Company (which will carry natu- 
ral gas on behalf of Westcoast and 
Alberta and Southern from Cole- 
man, Alberta to Kingsgate, B. C.), 
and $22 million by Trans-Canada 
Pipe Lines Limited for the extra 
facilities required to enable it to 
export gas at Emerson. Including 
the above amounts, together with 
the necessary expenditures on gas 
processing plants, gathering sys- 
tems and the drilling of new gas 
wells in Western Canada, it has 
been estimated that the granting 
in 1960 of additional gas export 
permits will involve total capital 
expenditures in Western Canada 
over the next few years of some 
$500 million. 


In addition to the gas export 
projects which were authorized 
in 1960, two further gas export 
proposals are still struggling to 
obtain the necessary permits. One 
of these is a proposal by Trans- 
Canada Pipe Lines Limited to ex- 
port during certain months of the 
year 200 million cubic feet per 
day of interruptible gas at Niag- 
ara, Ontario. The other is a pro- 
posal by Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany to export a small quantity of 
gas near Cornwall, Ontario, for 
the service of residential, com- 
mercial and industrial customers 
in a limited area of upper New 
York State. Both of these export 
projects have received all the 
necessary Canadian permits but 
still require authorization by the 
Federal Power Commission in the 
United States. 


The Natural Gas Situation 


Regulatory developments re- 
main as the principal subject to 
fathom in attempting to appraise 
the position ad outlook for the 
natural gas industry. 


During the year the _ long- 
awaited decision from the Federal 
Power Commission on the Phillips 
Petroleum case was issued. In 
this opinion the Federal Power 
Comrrission presented. a_ very 
strong statement on the complete 
hopelessness of attempting to 
regulate producers of natural gas 
on the conventional utility rate 
base. type of approach. The Com- 


mission’s position on this subject 
made excellent reading. Concur- 
rently the Commission adopted a 
broad program for regulating 
rates of independent natural gas 
producers on an area price basis 
instead of confining itself to the 
utility rate base method, which it 
found was not “workable.” 
Nevertheless the FPC did analyze 
the Phillips case on the rate base 
approach on the basis that it had 
to do so because the evidence in 
this case was presented on a cost 
basis. In so doing the FPC al- 
lowed an 11% rate of return as 
“fair” for Phillips. After allow- 
ance for the cost of borrowed 
capital, the 11% rate of return on 
an overall basis resulted in an 
allowance of 12% for the com- 
mon stock equity. 


Actually, the Commission ap- 
proached the overall rate of re- 
turn by the basis of first deter- 
mining what it considered to be a 
fair allowance on the common 
stock equity. Previously the ex- 
aminer’s decision had allowed an 
overall rate of return of 94%: 
Phillips had sought a return of 
17% to 18%. It might appear at 
first throught that the Commis- 
sion’s findings on the subject of 
“fair rate of return” is rather aca- 
demic if, henceforth, the Commis- 
sion is to use an area price basis 
instead of a rate base approach; 
however, we probably have not 
seen an end to this troublesome 
problem. 


The Commission’s decision is 
certain to be contested in the 
courts. In fact, the FPC indicated 
that it expected its new plan to 
be contested on the ground that it 
is not lawful under a 1956 ruling 
by the U. S. Court of Appeals in 
the City of Detroit case. The FPC 
in that case permitted Panhandle 
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Eastern Pipe Line to use a com- 
modity value in pricing gas which 
it produced itself. The court, 
however, remanded the case, stat- 
ing that the higher rates repre- 
sented an increase above that 
which would result from the con- 
ventional rate base method which 
must be used “at least as a point 
of departure.” In the Phillips 
decision the FPC attempted to 
cover this point by stating that 
the indications from numerous 
producer rate increase’ cases 
make it quite clear that regula- 
tion of producers on a company- 
by-company rate base method 
will, in all probability, result in 
higher consumer prices than we 
would otherwise have, and by 
concluding that since the cost rate 
base method seems almost always 
to produce higher rates, it appears 
that consumers, in most instances, 
will be thoroughly protected if 
the Commission places more re- 
liance on existing prices than 
upon applicable economic prin- 
ciples. 


Even if the FPC area price plan 
stands up in court, producers 
seeking rates higher than those 
embraced by the area price sched- 
ules will presumably have _ to 
prove their cases by the cost and 
rate base method. 


Industry Reaction Mixed 


Industry reaction to the FPC’s 
area price plan for regulating 
producer rates has been mixed. 
In many quarters it is still felt 
that the only solution is a natural 
gas bill. Some observers feel that 
the chances for a bill are even 
less now that the FPC has adopted 
this policy because of the policy 
itself goes part way in accom- 
plishing the objectives of legisla- 
tion (hence the need for legisla- 
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tion is now less acute). In any 
event, confusion continues. to 
reign and if the test for obtain- 
ing rates higher than those pre- 
scribed by the price formula is 
to be a 12% rate of return on 
common stock equity, the profit 
incentive for assuming the risks 
attendant upon the exploration 
for natural gas falls considerably 
short of that required to make 
this an attractive business. 

In the natural gas transmission 
field several decisions were issued 
by the Federal Power Commission 
during the year and the results 
were most disappointing. The 
need for higher over-all rates of 
return to offset the increased cost 
of borrowed capital is acute but 
the Commission has not allowed 
compensating increases in the 
over-all rates of return, with a 
consequent squeeze on the com- 
mon stockholder. The result is 
that the equities of pipelines most 
concerned with the need for high- 
er over-all rates of return have 
behaved poorly in relation to pub- 
lic utility stocks in general. 


So far as the economics of the 
gas industry are concerned, pros- 
pects are bright. The American 
Gas Association has _ recently 
issued its latest annual review 
and forecasts for the next several 
years. Summarizing from this ex- 
cellent publication, the year 1959 
was a year of many new records 
for the gas utility and pipeline in- 
dustry. Sales of gas showed an 
increase in volume of 9.5% over 
the previous year and revenues 
from sales to ultimate consumers 
showed a gain of almost 11%. 
Proved recoverable reserves of 
natural gas at the end of last year 
aggregated some 262.2 trillion 
cubic feet, a new record. Look- 
ing ahead over the next decade, 
the AGA projects sales of gas to 
ultimate eonsumers at levels 
which work out to an annual 
growth factor of about 6% per 
annum. The corresponding figures 
for revenues from sales to ulti- 
mate consumers show an annual 
increase of a little over 8% per 
annum. These _ projections, in 
terms of both volume and reve- 
nues, are somewhat below the 


growth rates which have been ex- 
perienced in the previous decade 
but they nevertheless present a 
highly constructive outlook. 


Capital Outlays 


It is currently anticipated that 
the gas utility and pipeline indus- 
try’s construction program during 
the four-year period 1960-1963 
will require about $8.4 billion as 
compared with about $6.7 billion 
during the preceding four years. 
Indications are that about 39% 
of these funds will be derived 
from internal sources, leaving 
$5.2 billion to be derived from 
the sale of new securities. Of the 
latter, it is estimated that about 
three-quarters can be expected to 
be obtained from debt issues and 
the remainder from new equity. 


The Oil Industry in 
Petrochemicals 


The petrochemical industry 
grew out of World War I research 
and achieved commercial status in 
1920 as the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey undertook the pro- 
duction of isopropyl alcohol. Dur- 
ing the same decade Cities Service 
began marketing methanol and 
formaldehyde synthesized from 
natural gas and Union Carbide de- 
veloped routes to the important 
“building block” ethylene and its 
major derivatives. 


A further diversification in 
petroleum-derived chemicals oc- 
curred in the 1930s as Shell 
Chemical began producing am- 


monia from natural gas and butyl 
alcohol, methyl ethyl ketone and 
other solvents from refinery-de- 
rived gases. It was during this 
period that extensive research 
work was begun on butadiene and 
the development of synthetic 
rubber, 


The government program for 
the development and produetien 
ef synthetic rubber during and 
after World War II involved a 
considerable number of petroleum 
companies which had not devel- 
oped prior commercial production 
of petrochemicals, and this expo- 
sure undoubtedly had consider- 
able effect in orienting many 
petroleum company managements 
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toward the possibilities in petro- 
chemical productions. 

The growth of petrochemicals 
began accelerating very sharply 
around 1947 as process research 
findings, both in and outside of 
the petroleum industry, were 
translated to continuous large 
volume output of petrochemical 
“building blocks” (ethlyene, ben- 
propylene, 


zene, etc.) at very 
nominal costs. Other advances in 
chemical technology permitted 


conversion of these building 
blocks to existing major volume 
chemicals such as ethyl alcohol, 
glycerine and ethylene glycol, 
and to entirely new materials of 
commerce such as polyethylene. 

The economics of petrochemi- 
cals have generally been very 
favorable to the rapid replace- 
ment of processes that produced 
the same chemical from other 
naturally-occurring materials. On 
the other hand, chemicals that 
could be synthesized into entirely 
new materials of commerce—for 
example, polyethylene—grew to- 
ward their ultimate potential vol- 
ume more slowly, depending heav- 
ily on application research activi- 
ties to pave the way. 

Another major growth area for 
petrochemicals has come from the 
need to supplement the supply of 
chemical by-products of the steel 
industry — ammonia, benzene and 
now naphthalene. 


As the output of petrochemicals 
grew so did the desire to share 
in this growth and more and more 
petroleum and _ non - petroleum 
companies have committed large 
amounts of capital to this field. 
The lure to the petroleum com- 
pany has basically been the op- 
portunity to upgrade petroleum to 
chemical products that often yield 
10-15 times the revenue for a 
similar bulk of fuel products. 


Industry Fundamentals 


While it is not possible to char- 
acterize exactly the entire petro- 
chemical field of today, certain 
fundamentals should be recog- 
nized: (1) the replacement of 
older chemical processes by petro- 
chemicals is essentially complete; 
(2) the rate of creation of impor- 
tant new materials of commerce 
from petrochemicals has decreased 
sharply; (3) with few exceptions, 
petrochemical supplements to the 
steel industry’s chemical by-prod- 
ucts are more than adequate; (4) 
capacities to produce petrochemi- 
cals, both basic “‘building blocks” 
and upgraded materials are so 
extensive that the characteristics 
of a buyer’s market are prevalent; 
(5) licensing of processes through- 
out the industry, in line with gen- 
eral petroleum practices, is be- 
coming increasingly common and 
extends to many highly upgraded 
petrochemicals. Where such major 
materials as plastics once com- 
peted primarily with other mate- 
rials such as steel, wood and 
leather, growing competition be- 
tween different plastics for the 
same market is now becoming 
widespread. 

The strongly entrenched pro- 
ducer of basic “building block” 
petrochemicals has apparently 
been able to maintain profit- 
ability by constructing increas- 
ingly larger units that can provide 
competitively-priced products. 
Other producers have found a 
profitable route in further up- 
grading of products, reaching ever 
closer to the ultimate consumer in 
a system of vertical integration 
that relies as heavily on market- 
ing and merchandising ability for 
profit as on technical competence 
in processing. 


Role of Specific Companies 

The specific development of 
chemical activity by any individ- 
ual oil company is obviously 
importantly due to factors outside 
of the technology of petrochemi- 
cals and includes such factors as 
geographical location, available 
capital and management orienta- 
tion toward chemicals. Among the 
ten largest petroleum companies, 


a considerable range of industry 
position is readily apparent. (The 
following listing attempts only to 
highlight each company’s opera- 
tion.) 

(1) Standard Oil of New Jersey 
—Produces building blocks such 
as ethylene, butadiene and the 
aromatics — upgraded products 
such as butyl rubber, polypropyl- 
ene and various alcohols — re- 
cently began marketing passenger 
car tires based on butyl rubber. 

(2) Secony-Mobil Oil—Started 
late in petrochemicals and is now 
building the world’s largest ethyl- 
ene plant—purely merchant out- 
put. 

(3) Gulf Oil—A major producer 
of ethylene and through a joint 
venture with B. F. Goodrich, a 
major. producer of SBR synthetic 
rubber, this joint venture opera- 
tion is currently entering the 
polyethylene plastics business. 

(4) Texaco—A major producer 
of SBR synthetic rubber through 
a joint venture with U. S. Rubber; 
through a joint venture with 
American Cyanamid, Texaco is a 
producer of upgraded chemicals 
based on ethylene. 

(5) Standard Oil (Ind.) — Pro- 
duces some solvents and, more 
recently, upgraded chemicals such 
as phthalic anhydride; however, 
this operation is limited in com- 
parison with others. 

(6) Shell Oil — Operations em- 
brace an extremely wide range 
of basic building blocks, and up- 
graded chemicals importantly 
covering most major fields in 
petrochemicals: synthetic rubber, 
plastics, solvents, agricultural 
chemicals and fertilizers. 

(7) Standard Oil of California— 
Produces detergent raw materials, 
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agricultural chemicals (with con- 
sumer marketing), fertilizers and 
upgraded chemicals as raw mate- 
rials for the plastics field. 


(8) Sinclair Oil—Produces raw 
materials for polyester fibers and 
polypropylene; recently joined 
with Koppers Company to produce 
a raw material for other plastics. 


(9) Phillips Petroleum—Exten- 
sive producer of basic building 
blocks ard upgraded chemicals 
including polyethylene, SBR syn- 
thetic rubber, carbon black and 
ammonia and derivatives. 

(10) Cities Service — This pri- 
mary effort has been a joint ven- 
ture with Continental Oil, in 
which basic building blocks are 
produced. The joint venture PCI 
(Petroleum Chemicals, Inc., now 
55% owned by Cities Service) 
sells the building blocks and has 
also entered other joint-venture 
arrangements to produce further 
upgraded chemicals. 


While the petrochemical opera- 
tions of Standard Oil of N. J. are 
probably the largest per se, the 
chemical side of Shell, Standard 
of California, and Phillips weigh 
proportionately larger than in the 
other companies. On the other 
hand, Dow, Monsanto and Union 
Carbide each produces larger dol- 
lar amounts of petrochemicals 
than any petroleum company. 


Seller’s Market Over 


The future outlook for petro- 
chemicals definitely favors con- 
tinuing rapid growth in physical 
output, perhaps on the order of 
10-12% a year during the next 
five years. The outlook for prof- 
its, however, is by no means as 
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Our building here in New York features three large, 
street-floor display windows. And when we say 
“large,” that’s precisely what we mean. Big enough 


to display anything up to 


a compact car. 


We use these windows to display client products. 


Not for sale, strictly for 


show. But we still get a 


surprising number of would-be buyers who come in 
with cash in hand. We’ve had inquiries on everything 


from high-powered rifles 


heaters to etiquette books, 


to hi-fi records, electric 
silver tea services to en- 


gineering services, perfumes and cosmetics to food 
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We think highly of these window 
shoppers who mistake us for a retail 
outlet. We send them off with product 
literature, where-to-buy-it informa- 
tion—and our thanks. For keeping 
us constantly reminded of what we 
consciously strive to be—a partner 
in sales to the clients we work for. 
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Thomas, Williams & Lee 


Thomas, Williams & Lee, Inc. is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 80 Wall Street, 
New York City. Officers are 
Nicholas Marotta, President; Wil- 
liam J. Garry, Treasurer; Andrew 
L. Aubry and Thomas F. Quinn, 
Vice-Presidents; and Alfred J. 
Gerrogari, Secretary. 
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Continued from page 57 
alluring as in the past “seller’s”’ 
market. 

In those areas where petroleum 
derived chemicals have eclipsed 
chemicals manufactured by older 
routes, sales will be subject to 
older cyclical influences, e. g. syn- 
thetic rubber and solvents. The 
major plastics are expected to ex- 
perience further price declines 
before bottoming out about five 
years hence. Agricultural chemi- 
cals and fertilizer, although sub- 
ject to the vagaries of weather, 
farm income and so on, are ex- 
pected to be a relatively bright 
spot. 

Vertical integration is likely to 
accelerate and considerably more 
joint ventures are expected as 
companies seek broader and more 
profitable markets. 

Through new technology there 
should be opportunities to replace 
further older chemical processes 
(including petrochemical proc- 
esses) and possibilities of creating 
entirely new materials of com- 
merce of potentially large volume. 
Wherever such new technology 
can be closely held, good profits 
are likely to accrue. Widespread 
licensing of new process tech- 
nology has consistently led to 
overcapacity and profit erosion. 

Respectfully submitted, 

OIL AND NATURAL GAS 

SECURITIES COMMITTEE 
L. Emery Katzenbach I, Chairman 

White, Weld & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

J. Raymond Boyce 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 
New York, N. Y. 
Bayard Dominick II 
Dominick & Dominick 
New York, N. Y. 
G. Shelby Friedrichs 

Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Fried- 

richs & Company 

New Orleans, La. 


Gilbert H. La Piere 


W. E. Hutton & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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John K. McCausland 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited, Torento, Can. 

William G. McKnight 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Frederick L. Moore 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 

Edmond N. Morse 
Smith, Barney & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Joseph R. Neuhaus 
Underwood, Neuhaus & Co. 
Incorporated, Houston, Tex. 

Allen J. Nix 
Riter & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Myron F. Ratcliffe 
National Boulevard Bank 
Chicago, Il. 

Paul A, Sellers 
The Illinois Company 
Incorporated, Chicago, III. 

Stuart F. Silloway 
Harriman Ripley & Co., 
Incorporated, New York, N. Y. 


Now Corporation 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.— 
DeYoung & Company, McKay 


Tower, is now doing business as 
a corporation. Officers are Neil 
DeYoung, President; Robert N. 
DeYoung, Vice-President and 
Treasurer; and Carol Begerow, 
Secretary. 


Preferred Investments 
FAYETTEVILLE, Ark. — Pre- 
ferred Investments, Inc. is engag- 
ing in a securities business from 
offices at 30 East Mountain. 
Officers are W. M. Ritter, Presi- 
dent; K. A. Ritter, Vice-President: 
J. W. Ritter, Secretary; and M. S. 
Blundell, Treasurer. 


Form University Securities 
STILLWATER, Okla.—University 
Securities, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 121 West Seventh 
Street to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Clifford 
Thomas, President; Paul Hierony- 
mus, Vice-President; and Law- 
rence O. Hansen, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 
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favorable side, a New York tax 
amendment so that in effect, in 
New York capital gains distribu- 
tions by investment companies are 
now taxable as capital gains and 
not as income. 


Industry Trends and Services 


A report of 1960 would not be 
complete without mentioning cer- 
tain other phases of investment 
company activities. The under- 
writers of shares in open-end in- 
vestment companies have become 
identified over the years with a 
bewildering complex of manage- 
ment, sales and service organiza- 
tions. Such services as plans for 
periodic accumulation of shares 
and for regular withdrawal of 
monies from shares held have be- 
come more widespread in 1960. 
There are, as you know, programs 
offering automatic dividend re- 
investment. There has been ex- 
pansion in direct selling of shares 
to the public through planning 
organizations or othel wise, stimu- 
lated, in part, by the development 
of the so-called contractual in- 
vestment company plan. 

Public participation in the stock 
of organizations managing and 
distributing investment company 
shares reached its peak late in 
1959 and in the early months of 
1960. There are now some sixteen 
organizations of this type whose 
shares are available, eight of them 
during the last two years. 

Your Committee recommends 
that members of the IBA watch 
carefully these areas-tof= change 
and expansion. To a large extent, 
the collective attitude of IBA 
members can and should have-im- 
portant bearing on future expan- 
sion along these lines. 

During 1960 the concept of 
diversification and _ professional 
management, which is the foun- 
dation on which the investment 
company built its impressive 
growth, is being extended to other 
investment fields. The Real Estate 
Investment Company Act of 1960 
applies the conduit principles of 
Subchapter M of the tax laws to 
Real Estate Investment Trusts. 
The recently passed Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company Act is 
stimulating the application of the 
management investment company 
principles to encourage the flow 
of venture capital to smaller and 
newer businesses. 

An extension of the investment 
company concept to larger in- 
vestors who are concerned under 
existing tax regulations with their 
tax liability upon the sale of in- 
dividual securities is evident in 
the large number of recent or 
imminent offerings of funds which 
offer investors a tax-free ex- 
change into the shares of a 
newly created investment com- 
pany. Eight such companies are 
now in existence. More are on 
the way. And, of course, the vari- 


able annuity, which brings the 
insurance industry into the area 
of investment company operation, 
is now being offered in many 
areas. While their number and 
size is as yet modest, it is cer- 
tainly a trend worthy of careful 
attention. 

The investment company idea 
is going overseas, too. Argentina 
has recently passed an Invest- 
ment Company Act. Most of the 
countries of western Europe now 
have or are forming investment 
companies. The Far East is rep- 
resented by an important invest- 
ment company segment in Japan 
and new companies are in oper- 
tion or in formation in the Philip- 
pines, New Zealand and Australia. 


Size and Costs 


There is another area where 
investment companies have felt 
the weight of growth and size. 
Litigation now confronts several 
of the important organizations in 
the investment company field. 
The nature of these legal actions 
makes no claim on the assets of 
investment companies. They are, 
in large part, what is known as 
“derivative shareholder actions” 
usually questioning the reason- 
ableness of the fees charged by 
investment managers and/or un- 
derwriters. These actions appear 
to overlook the importance of the 
investment results obtained for 
shareholders by investment com- 
panies and to focus attention upon 
the cost involved in obtaining 
these results. 

What are these costs? 

The 20 largest funds in 1959 
show total operating costs — in- 
cluding management fees—on the 
average of 54 cents per $100 of 
net assets. For each $1,000 of net 
assets, therefore, the “cost” to 
shareholders in those companies 
was $5.40. One would presume 
that this would be a minimum 
expenditure for one seeking even 
only basic facts in handling one’s 
own investments. 


Education 

Investment companies individ- 
ually, and through their National 
Association, have participated in 
many educational projects on be- 
half of the investment industry 
generally. The Forum on Finance 
conducted by the Joint Commit- 
tee on Education bringing 30 
senior college professors for a 
three-week session in New York 
and the Annual IBA Seminar at 
the Wharton School in Philadel- 
phia are examples. 

In addition, of course, through 
the NAIC a widely diversified 
series of booklets and films re- 
lating to investment companies 
have been published and have 
been broadly distributed to major 
media of communication. 

An important and continuing 
educational means for investment 
companies is the full disclosure 
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principle that applies to the in- 
vestment company industry. Reg- 
ular and detailed reports, prospec- 
tuses, and other communications 
are designed to keep the share- 
holder and prospective share- 
holder informed. 


Summary 


Your Committee, in reporting 
the details of some of the invest- 
ment company developments of 
1960, believes it important to 
stress once again that the size and 
ramification of investment com- 
panies can only be ascribed to the 
basic soundness of broad diversi- 
fication under constant and com- 
petent supervision. 

We have spoken of the fact that 
1960 was a year of strain and 
test. Perhaps what we have re- 
ported here is sufficient evidence 
of that statement. But did you 
ever stop to think what a severe 
and constant test it is for man- 
agement in 1960 or any year to 
make public its results and its 
portfolio revisions and its current 
condition at least each six months 
and for most, quarterly. They can- 
not be selective, giving the results 
for their “best” fund, or for se- 
lected customers or trust accounts. 
The investment companies must 
stand up and be counted individ- 
ually and in relation to others. 
And, no industry, to our knowl- 
edge, operates subject to more 
regulation on the federal and 
state level. 


As the investment company in- 
dustry moves forward into the 
1960s, we can only reiterate that 
its progress will be undoubtedly 
of more concern to more people 
than ever before. As such, it 
will be the subject of more in- 
quiry and study from within and 
from without. 


It may be appropriate to quote 
from two well-known legislators. 


Representative Eugene J. Keogh 
of New York, speaking before the 
Membership Meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Investment 
Companies in October, 1959, stated 
that: 


“In my judgment, the invest- 
ment company makes an impor- 
tant contribution to the economy 
by providing a medium through 
which persons who are of mod- 
erate means can invest in the 
means of production and distribu- 
tion and service within our coun- 
try. The enlightened self interest 
of the investment company indus- 
try dictates a continuing surveil- 
lance of its own activities and 
operations to insure that they 
continue to be in the public in- 
terest.” 


And Senator Harrison Williams 
of New Jersey, in a speech pre- 
pared for presentation at the 
second NAIC Membership Meet- 
ing in October 1960 stated: 


“ ...I1 believe it is inevitable, 
if you continue through the com- 
ing 20 years the service to the 
public which has marked the past 
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two decades, that 1960 will in- 
deed prove to be, in retrospect, a 
milestone and a threshold to 
greater days ahead. “One last 
word. I know of no representa- 
tive, of either major party, who 
is not dedicated in principle to 
the free enterprise system, and 
who does not recognize that in 
our society, people engage in 
business for the purpose of mak- 
ing a profit. I would be most 
reluctant to see the development 
of limitations which would con- 
flict with these principles. In the 
securities areas the principle of 
full disclosure has been developed 
to insure that investors are in- 
formed; in the investment com- 
pany area, the principle of voting 
rights has been superimposed to 
insure that informed sharehold- 
ers have the power to exercise 
control.” 

This review of the year 1960 
will, we hope, be of help to mem- 
bership in placing investment 
companies in their proper per- 
spective and _ indicating’ their 
growing importance not only to 
members of the Investment Bank- 
ers Association, but to the invest- 
ing public at large. 


Respectfully submitted, 
INVESTMENT COMPANIES 
COMMITTEE 


Robert E. Clark, Chairman 
Calvin Bullock, Ltd 
New York, N. Y. 

George D. Aldrich 
The Parker Corporation 
Boston, Mass. 

Herbert R. Anderson 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 

Howard B, Dean 
Harris, Upham & Co. 

New York, N., Y. 

Henry Earle 
First of Michigan Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. 

Charles F. Eaton, Jr. 

Eaton & Howard, Incorporated 
Boston, Mass. 

Robert G. Howard 
Reynolds & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Hugh W. Long 
Hugh W. Long and Company, 
Incorporated, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Philip F. McLellan 
Massachusetts Life Fund Dis- 
tributors, Inc., Boston, Mass. 

George W. Meyer 
Bache & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

Walter L. Morgan 
Wellington Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robert L. Osgood 
Vance, Sanders & Company, Inc, 
Boston, Mass. 

Harry I. Prankard, II 
Lord, Abbett & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Albert C. Purkiss 
Walston & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 
Andrew G. C. Sage, II 
Lehman Brothers 
New York, N. Y. 
Henry J. Simonson, Jr. 
National Securities & Research 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Charles M, Werly 
Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc. 
Boston, Mass. 
Carlton P. Wilson 
Robert W. Baird & Co., 
Incorporated, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Ridge Inv. Assoc. Formed 


UNION, N. J.—Ridge Investment 
Associates, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 695 Liberty Ave. 
to engage in a securities business. 
Officers are Richard M. Chaiken, 
President and Treasurer; Donald 
F. Noonan, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 


David Winthrop Opens 


David Winthrop is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
3394 Wayne Avenue, New York 
City, under the firm name of 
David Winthrop Company. Mr. 
Winthrop was formerly with 
Stryker & Brown. 


Named Director 


Harry C. Wood, Vice President of 
the investment firm of A. W. Ben- 
kert & Co., Inc., has been elected 
a director of the Bangor & Aroos- 


took Corp. The corporation was 
formed in April of this year as 
a vehicle for the expansion of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad’s 
business activities. 


With Bosworth, Sullivan 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Thomas F. 
Mapes has joined the staff of Bos- 
worth, Sullivan & Co., Inc., 660 
Seventeenth St., members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


Carter, Berlind Partner 


Carter, Berlind, Potoma & Weill, 
37 Wall Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Jan. 1 will admit 
Melvin F. Shakun to partnership. 


Harris, Upham & Co. 
Twenty-Five-Year Club 


At its annual Twenty-Five-Year 


Club dinner, Harris, Upham & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, nation - wide investment 


brokerage firm, added six new 
members to the roster of asso- 
ciates who have been affiliated 
with Harris, Upham more than a 
quarter of a century. They are 
James F. Burns, Jr., William E. 
Erdman, Joseph A. Dweck, Lewis 
Lundequist, May Schmitt and 
Thomas Matthews. 


Form Ridge Inv. Associates 


UNION, N. J.—Ridge Investment 
Associates, Inc., has been formed 
with offices at 695 Liberty Ave., 
to engage in a securities business. 
Richard Chaiken is a principal of 
the firm. 


Eastman Dillon Branch 


LONG BEACH, Calif. — Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
has opened a branch office in the 
Security Building under the man- 
agement of Montell Peck. 
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Three With Lundborg 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—John B. 
Dottarar, Virgil F. Dove and Paul 
B. Kingsbury have become as- 
sociated with Irving Lundborg & 
Co., 310 Sansome St., members of 
the New York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Dottarar 
and Mr. Dove were formerly with 
First California Co. 


Edwards & Hanly to Admit 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y.—Edwards & 
Hanly, 100 North Franklin St., 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Jan. 1 will admit 
to partnership Anthony J. Shields, 
Mortimer W. Hanly, Michael Gar- 
gano and Stephen T. Monahan. 


Wellington 


A Name to Remember 
When Investing 
















—a Balanced Fund 
seeking conservation of 
capital, reasonable cur- 
rent income, and profit 
possibilities. 
Ask your investment dealer 
for prospectus or write to 


Wellington Company, Inc. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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under a formula in the bill if the 
loan were not otherwise available 
on equally favorable terms. If 
this proposed program had been 
in effect in 1959, about 27.9% (or 
over $2,000,000,000 of the munici- 
pal bonds that were sold during 
that year without Federal assist- 
ance would have been eligible for 
purchase by the Federal govern- 
ment under the proposed pro- 
gram, because they were sold at 
an interest rate above the rate 
which would have been applicable 
each month under the proposed 
Federal program). If S. 1955 had 
been in effect, the entire $1,000,- 
000,000 of proposed Federal loans 
might simply have been substi- 
tuted for financing that was done 
without the proposed Federal pro- 
gram. 

S. 3471, to provide “The Stand- 
by Anti-Recession Act of 1960” 
(which would become operative 
on declaration by the President 
whenever seasonally adjusted un- 
employment (a) is more than 5% 
of the labor force and (b) has in- 
creased during each of six consec- 
utive months) would have au- 
thorized $1,000,000,000 in Federal 
community facility loans at 2% 
interest with maturities up to 50 
years. 

Hearings were held on these 
bills in May, 1960, and the IBA 


submitted a statement opposing 
the adoption of these proposals. 


H. R. 5944 in the House would 
authorize $1,000,000,000 of Fed- 
eral loans to municipalities to fi- 
nance community facilities for 
water, sewer, public hospitals or 
nursing homes, with maturities up 
to 40 years at a low interest rate 
determined under a formula in 
the bill if the financing could not 
be obtained from other sources on 
equally favorable terms. Hearings 
were held on this bill in 1959 and 
a representative of the IBA tes- 
tified in opposition to the bill. 

The general basis of IBA oppo- 
sition to these proposals was that 
(a) municipalities are obtaining 


the financing for growing pro- 
grams of construction of public 
facilities without the proposed 


Federal loans, as demonstrated by 
the record volume of municipal 
financing in 1959; (b) the pro- 
posed programs would not provide 
any appreciable amount of addi- 
tional construction of public facil- 
ities, but would merely substitute 
Federal financing for private fi- 
nancing; and (c) it would be con- 
trary to the basic economic and 
political concepts of our system of 
government for the Federal gov- 
ernment through the proposed 
programs to take over functions of 
private business that are being 
performed at reasonable rates by 
private business. None of these 
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bills were reported out of Com- 
mittee. 

(d) Proposed “Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1960” Not Adopted. A 
new Federal program, known as 
the “Mass Transportation Act of 
1960,”" would have been provided 
in S. 3278, designed to assist state 
and local governments and their 


public instrumentalities in pro- 
viding mass transportation serv- 
ices in metropolitan areas. This 


program would (1) amend the 
section of the Federal Housing 
Act authorizing Federal grants for 
urban planning to include grants 
for the co-ordination of transpor- 
tation systems in urban areas: (2) 
amend the Federal public facility 
loan program to authorize $100,- 
006,000 in Federal loans at a low 
rate of interest determined under 
a formula in the bill (34% dur- 
ing the first six months of 1960) 
to finance facilities and equip- 
ment for use (by operation or 
lease or otherwise) in mass-transit 
or commuter service in urban 
areas and to integrate and co- 
ordinate highway, bus, surface- 
rail, underground and other mass 
transportation systems in_ such 
areas, and (3) to authorized an 
additional $100,000,000 in loans 
under the present public facility 
loan program, 


As originally introduced, this 
bill would have made the low in- 
terest rate proposed for mass 
transportation loans applicable to 
other public facility loans under 
the present program. The IBA 
opposed that proposal, pointing 
out that if such a proposal had 
been in effect during 1959 over 
95% of the municipal bonds that 
were sold during that year with- 
out Federal assistance would have 
been eligible for purchase by the 
Federal government beacuse they 
were sold at an interest cost above 
the proposed rate. The bill was 
amended to apply the new low 
rate only to mass transportation 
loans. This bill passed the Senate 
on June 27, but was not reported 
out of Committe in the House. (A 
bill to extend housing laws was 
adopted, and it included authori- 
zation for an additional §350,000,- 
000 of loans under the present 
Federal public facility loan pro- 
gram.) 

(e) Executive Department for 
Housing and Metropolitan Affairs. 
S. 3292 would have provided for 
the establishment of a Department 
of Housing and Metropolitan Af- 
fairs at Cabinet level in the Ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal 
government. All functions and 
powers of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency would be trans- 
ferred to the proposed new De- 
partment. This bill, with amend- 
ments, was reported favorably in 
the Senate by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency 
but it did not pass the Senate. 
While such a proposal may ap- 
pear desirable to coordinate for 
administrative purposes all Fed- 
eral functions regarding housing 
and metropolitan affairs, recogni- 
tion of the tendency of Federal 
departments to expand =e and 
broaden their functions suggests 
that creation of such an executive 
department might be the first 
step in efforts for the Federal 
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iil 
Municinal Industrial Bonds 


This Commitee has repeatedly 
called attention to the dangers 
involved in the use of municipal 
credit to finance construction of 
industrial facilities to be leased 
to private companies. The reso- 
lution adopted by the IBA regard- 
ing such financing in 1951 was 
clarified and reaffirmed in a reso- 
lution adopted in 1959 and reso- 
lutions pointing out the dangers in 
such financing were also adopted 
by the Municipal] Finance Offi- 
‘cers Association and the Munici- 
pal Law Section of the American 
Bar Association. The use of mu- 
nicipal credit to finance facilities 
for private industrial companies 
endangers for all municipal bonds 
the tax exemption and the ex- 
emption from state and Federal 
securities regulation. 

The statement submitted to the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee in November, 1959, by Mr. 
Solomon Barkin of the Textile 
Workers Union of America, for 
the panel discussion on the tax 
exemption for municipal bonds, 
included the following statements 
and recommendations: 

“The issuance of municipal 
bonds to finance the building of 
plants for use by private enter- 
prises is an abuse of the privilege 
of tax exemption which should 
not be countenanced by the Fed- 
eral government. There is no jus- 
tification for exempting interest 
on such municipal bonds from 
Federal taxation. The companies 
which take advantage of these 
bonds obtain an unfair competi- 
tive advantage at the expense of 
the Federal Treasury. Moreover, 
such companies have generally 
moved their plants from estab- 
lished locations in order to enjoy 
the subsidies offered by these mu- 
nicipalities: Consequently, they 
have not contributed to the gen- 
eral welfare but have merely 
transferred industrial activities 
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stranded in communities which 
are faced by the problems of ad- 
justing to the loss of employment 
resulting from needless industrial 
migration. 

“The process of industrial mi- 
gration which is encouraged by 
municipal subsidies such as tax- 
exempt bond issues is a waste of 
valuable resources which we can 
ill afford in this crucial period. It 
is imperative that we make full 
use of our economic and social 
capital to accelerate the rate of 
our economic growth. We must 
facilitate the movement of indus- 
try where mobility is required for 
the achievement of higher pro- 
ductivity and better standards of 
living. But there is no excuse for 
subsidizing the migration of 
plants where the only result is the 
enrichment of private companies 
at the expense of the Federal 
Treasury.” 


“The basic reason for the ex- 
emption of interest from munici- 
pal bonds from Federal income 
taxation is the public purpose of 
the municipal government func- 
tion. However, industrial devel- 
opment bonds are issued for a 
proprietary purpose, not a public 
purpose. Their primary objective 
is to enable a manufacturer to 
earn a larger profit in a commer- 
cial enterprise than he would 
otherwise be able to do. Conse- 
quently, the application of the tax 
exemption to such bonds is a per- 
version of the basic purpose of 
the tax law.” 


“In order to prevent future 
trading on the tax-exempt credit 
of municipalities we suggest that 
section 103 be amended to remove 
the tax exemption from any mu- 
nicipal bond issued to finance in- 
dustrial plant construction, There 
is no justification for exempting 
bonds issued for a _ proprietary 
purpose from the Federal income 
tax.” 

The Supreme Court of Idaho in 
June, 1960 in the case of Village 
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of Moyie Springs v. Aurora Manu- 
facturing Company, declaring un- 
constitutional a 1959 Idaho Act 
authorizing municipal industrial 
revenue bonds, stated: 

“The use of the name and credit 
of the municipality and the tax 
exemption, to make the bonds sal- 
able, are the devices by which the 
legislature has sought to accom- 
plish the purpose of the act. It is 
obvious that private enterprise, 
not so favored, could not compete 
with industries operating there- 
under. If the state-favored indus- 
tries were successfully managed, 
private enterprize would of nece3- 
sity be forced out, and the state, 
through its municipalities, would 
increasingly become involved in 
promoting, sponsoring, regulating 
and controlling private business, 
and our free enterprise economy 
would be replaced by socialism. 
The constitutions of both state and 
nation were founded upon a capi- 
talistic private enterprize econ- 
omy and were designed to protect 
and foster private property and 
private initiative. Socialism is as 
foreign to our constitutional, po- 
litical and economic system as our 
private enterprise svstem is to the 
socialist system of Russia. 

“Moreover, the tax exemption 
granted to industries under the 
act, would result in casting an 
additional tax burden upon the 
other citizens and industries, not 
only of the municipalities directly 
perticipating, but of the entire 
state. 

“For all the reasons mentioned, 
we hold Chapter 265, Session 
Laws 1959, to be unconstitutional 
and void.” 


IV 
Life Insurance Company Income 
Tax Act of 1959 

Under this. Act all items of in- 
vestment income received by in- 
surance companies are divided 
into the “policyholders’ share” 
and the “company’s share.” The 
‘policyholders’ share” represents 
the part of the investment income 
which will be required to meet 
future claims of policyholders and 
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beneficiaries. The policyholders’ 
share of each item of investment 
income is exempt from tax. The 
company’s share of investment in- 
come is taxable, execpt its share 
of tax-exempt income is also ex- 
empt from tax. During hearings 
on this Act in 1959, there was 
much controversy as to whether 
this pro-rating of tax-exempt in- 
come would impose tax on a por- 
tion of tax-exempt interest re- 
ceived by insurance companies. 
Therefore, a provision was added 
to the Act that, if it is established 
in any case that the Act would 
result in the imposition of tax on 
tax-exempt interest, an adjust- 
ment shall be made to the extent 
necessary to prevent such im- 
position of tax. 

Jn Oct. 19, 1960 hearings were 
held on the regulations proposed 
by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue under the Act. Numerous wit- 
nesses, ineluding representatives 
of many municipal organizations, 
state officials and insurance com- 
panies, protested that the pro- 
posed regulations made no pro- 
vision for the adjustment to 
prevent imposition of tax on tax- 
exempt income. The Treasury 
Department has maintained 
throughout that the pro-rationing 
formula does not impose any tax 
on any portion of tax-exempt in- 
come. Consequently, it appears 
likely that there eventually will 
be litigation to determine whether 
the pro-rationing formula imposes 
a tax on tax-exempt income. 


V 
Printing Legal Opinions on 
Municipal Bonds 

In December, 1958 the IBA rec- 
ommended that, whenever possi- 
ble and practical, a copy of the 
complete final..-legal opinion 
should be printed on the back of 
municipal bonds and the copy 
should be certified, including a 
statement to the effect that the 
legal opinion was dated as of the 
date of delivery and payment of 
the bonds, by including with the 
copy of the legal opinion on the 
back of the bond a certification 
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signed (with a facsimile or 
manual signature) by the paying 
agent or an official of the issuer 
to the effect that the copy is a 
true and correct copy of the orig- 
inal opinion. The recommended 
procedure was subsequently en- 
dorsed by the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association and by the 
Municipal Law Section of the 
American. Bar Association. This 
recommended procedure has been 
widely used and has _ been re- 
ceived enthusiastically by inves- 
tors and securities dealers. 

The legal opinions were printed 
on the back of the last issues of 
housing authority bonds and, to 
give examples of only a few is- 
sues in recent weeks, the legal 
opinions will be printed on the 
back of the $35,085,000 City of 
Philadelphia General Obligation 
Bonds, the $14,000,000 Harbor De- 
partment of City of Los Angeles 
Bonds, the $1,717,642 City of 
Wichita, Kansas Bonds, the $3,- 
000,000 Village of Bloomington, 
Minnesota Bonds and the $280,000 
City of Roanoke, Virginia Bonds. 

We appreciate the cooperation 
by numerous bond attorneys and 
municipal finance officers in 
carrying out the recommended 
procedure. We urge that a copy 
of the legal opinion be printed 
on municipal. bonds in every is- 
sue where it is possible and prac- 
tical, and that efforts be made to 
overcome minor technical diffi- 
culties rather than using them as 
excuses for not printing copies of 
legal opinions on bonds. 


VI 
Fundamentals of Municipal Bonds 


Since the Handbook on “Fun- 
damentals of Municipal Bonds” 
was published by the IBA in Sep- 
tember, 1959, over 8,600 copies of 
the book have been sold. We 
recommend this book as an excel- 
lent tool for training new men in 
the municipal securities business, 

Continued on page 62 
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as well as an excellent guide for 
issuers of municipal bonds, inves- 
tors and students. 


In response to frequent requests 
for a compilation of recommen- 
dations regarding the sale of mu- 
nicipal bonds at public sale, the 
Committee presently has under 
consideration preparation of a 
pamphlet embodying recommen- 
dations on marketing municipal 
bonds at public sale. 


There was also published by the 
IBA in May, 1960 a Digest of 
Authorized Investments and Ac- 
tual Investments of State Pension 
Funds. 


vil 


Research Regarding Municipal 
Securities 


The Research Department of 
the IBA has compiled consider- 
able data regarding municipal se- 
curities and publishes periodically 
information that is of great value 
to all municipal securities deal- 
ers. The following should be par- 
ticularly noted: 


(a) The Weekly Summary of 
Federal Reserve Action. (Avail- 
able to all IBA members on re- 
quest.) 


(b) The IBA Statistical Bulletin 
—A Survey of the Municipal 
Bond Market. (Issued quarterly.) 
This bulletin is mailed to all IBA 
members and the last four issues 
have included the following ar- 
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The Municipal Bond Market 
in 1959, a Year of Economic 
Expansion (March, 1960). 

Short Cycles in Interest 
Rates in the Municipal Bond 
Market (June, 1960). 

Seasonal Variations in Bond 
Yields (September, 1960). 
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(November, 1960). 
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APPENDIX A 


Summary of Court Decisions in 
1960 of Particular Interest to the 
Municipal Securities Business. 


ARKANSAS 


In Wayland v. Snapp, 334 
S.W.2d 633 (1960), a taxpayer’s 
suit to test the validity of revenue 
bonds proposed to be issued for 
industrial development, the Ar- 
kansas court sustained the validity 
of the Act, holding that the sale 
of such bonds to finance the con- 
struction of manufacturing facili- 
ties for lease to a private corpora- 
tion did not make the city a 
shareholder in a private corpora- 
tion or constitute a loan of the 
city’s credit. The bonds were to 
be serviced by rents received un- 
der the city’s utility revenue ac- 
count. The plant to be constructed 
was to be mortgaged as additional 
security for the bonds. Finding 
that the general benefit to the 
public was greater than the bene- 
fit to the lessee, the court held 
that securing and developing in- 
dustry served a public purpose. In 
the prior case of Williams v. Har- 
ris, 215 Ark. 928, 224 S.W.2d9 
(1949), the court had held that the 
pledging of utility revenues, in 
addition to the revenues of the 
facility to be constructed, was a 
violation of the state constitution 
when the purpose for which the 
bonds were to be issued, industrial 
development, was not authorized 
by the constitution. The court dis- 
tinguished the Williams case on 
two grounds: (1) There had been 
anintervening constitutional 
amendment authorizing cities to 
issue bonds for industrial develop- 
ment, whereas the action taken in 
Williams had had only a statutory 
foundation; and (2) There had 
been a history of continual 
broadening by — successive con- 
stitutional amendments of the 
powers of cities in the field of 
industrial development. The court 
reasoned that since a _ constitu- 
tional amendment gave the city 
the power to levy an additional 
tax to service the bonds, the use 
of any surplus from an existing 
tax must also be permissible. 


DELAWARE 


In McClelland v. Mayor and 
Council of the City of Wilmington, 
159 A.2d 596 (1960), the City of 
Wilmington planned to construct 
a new dock and loading crane at 
the Wilmington Marine Terminal 
but the revenues from existing 
facilites were not sufficient to 
finance such construction. The city 
planned to issue revenue bonds 
in amounts sufficient to construct 
not only the desired dock and 
crane but also a new manufactur- 
ing plant at the terminal, and to 
lease the new plant to private in- 
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dustry and use the rental revenues 
received under the lease to service 
the bonds. The Chancellor held 
that the erection of the new plant 
at the terminal would not serve 
a public purpose. He recognized 
that the Delaware Supreme Court 
had created a rather broad area 
for public purpose in a prior case 
(In 105 A.2d 614 (1954) the court 
held that a public purpose was 
being served where the city con- 
structed a parking garage, but 
leased 40% of the space to private 
businesses to gain revenue to 
service the bon_s issued to con- 
struct the garage), but he felt 
that the court in that case had ex- 
cluded the erection and leasing of 
manufacturing plants from the 
area of valid public purpose since 
it had cited with approval State 
v. Town of North Miami, 59 
So.2d 779 (Fla. 1952), which had 
held the erection of manufactur- 
ing plants to be beyond the town’s 
powers. The Chancellor recog- 
nized a factual distinction in the 
North Miami case in that the plant 
proposed to be constructed in the 
Wilmington case would be on 
terminal land which would in- 
crease the use of the terminal, but 
he thought that benefit was over- 
ridden by what he _ conceived 
to be the primary purpose of 
the proposed project, which he 
said was to raise revenue to helo 
finance more expansion. How- 
ever, the proposed plan did not 
fail entirely. Immediately afte: 
the suit was brought, and before 
the hearing on the merits, an al- 
ternative lease was made with the 
private corporate tenant in which 
it was provided that if the court 
should hold the original agree- 
ment invalid the private corpora- 
tion would construct the plant at 
its own expense and install pil- 
ings and a loading crane which 
would remain at the terminal 2t 
the end of the 40-year lease. The 
court held this alternative ar- 
rangement valid since it was “‘ger- 
mane to the public uses for which 
the land was held.” 


IDAHO 


The Supreme Court of Idaho in 
June, 1960 in the case of Village 
of Moyie Springs v. Aurora Manu- 
facturing Company, declaring un- 
constitutional a 1959 Idaho Act 
authorizing municipal industrial 
revenue bonds, stated: 


“The use of the name and credit 
of the municipality and tax 
exemption, to make the bonds 
salable, are the devices by which 
the legislature has sought to ac- 
complish the purposes of the act. 
It is obvious that private enter- 
prise, not so favored, could not 
compete with industries operating 
thereunder. If the state-favored 
industries were successfully man- 
aged, private enterprise would of 
necessity be forced out, and the 
state, through its municipalities, 
would increasingly become in- 
volved in promoting, sponsoring, 
regulating and controlling private 
business, and our free private en- 
terprise economy would be re- 
placed by socialism. The constitu- 
tions of both state and nation 
were founded upon a capitalistic 
private enterprise economy and 
were designed to protect and 
foster private property and pri- 
vate initiative. Socialism is as 
foreign to our constitutional, po- 
litical and economic system as our 
private enterprise system is to the 
socialist system of Russia. 


“Moreover, the tax exemption 
granted to industries under the 
act, would result in casting an ad- 
ditional tax burden upon the other 
citizens and industries, not only 
of the municipalities directly par- 
ticipating, but of the entire state. 

“For all the reasons mentioned, 
we hold Chapter 265, Session 
Laws 1959, to be unconstitutional 
and void.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Massachusetts State Office 
Building Association proposed to 
issue revenue bonds and construct 
an office building with the pro- 
ceeds of the bonds. The building 
was to be leased to therstate for 
23 years at a fixed annual rental, 
plus any amounts required to dis- 
charge claims against the lessor 
for which the state would be 
liable if it were the owner of 
the building. The bonds were to 
be serviced by the rents received 
under the lease. Title to the 
building was to pass to the state 
when the bonds were retired. In 
Ayer v. Commissioner of Admin- 
istration, 165 N.E.2d 885 (1960) 
the court refused to find that the 
Association was a separate entity 
from the state, and held that the 
indebtedness of the Association 
must comply with state constitu- 
tional debt requirements. The 
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court distinglished its prior ap- 
proval of financing by state 
authorities, saying that those au- 
thorities existed for more than 
a single, temporary purpose, and 
that they provided services for 
those other than the sovereign 
itself. The court, citing Federa: 
tax cases in support, said it be- 
lieved in putting “substance 
before form,” and found that the 
rental payments were in fact pay- 
ments for the building, with title 
to the building to pass to the state 
at some indefinte future time. 
Lastly, the court stated that, de- 
spite a disclaimer in the bonds 
that the state was not obligated 
under the bonds, the state could 
be held liable on the bonds if 
such was the reasonable effect of 
the financing arrangement. 


Under Minnesota Ex. Sess. L. 
1959, C. 90, the legislature appro- 
priated from the Minnesota State 
Building Fund an aggregate, in- 
cluding reappropriations, of $52,- 
994,612. This amount is for the 
construction, alteration, repair, 
and rehabilitation of various state 
hospitals and schools, state re- 
formatories for men and women, 
state prison, the five state col- 
leges, the University of Minne- 
sota; and for the Capitol group of 
buildings, land acquisition, parks, 
and contingencies. The necessary 
funds would be provided by the 
issuance and sale of “state build- 
ing certificates.” Under the act 
taxes would be levied on all real 
and personal property in the state 
sufficient to produce $52,022,280, 
to be spread on the tax rolls for 
the years 1959 to 1978 so as to 
produce $2,601,009 in each of the 
years 1960 to 1979, plus additional 
amounts for interest on certifi- 
cates issued pursuant to the act. 
Provision is also made that in 
case of a deficiency in such levy 
for any year the auditor shall levy 
sufficient additional amounts in 
succeeding years to compensate 
‘therefor. 

MINNESOTA 

In Naftalin (Commissioner of 
Administration of Minnesota) v. 
King (State Auditor of Minne- 
sota), the Supreme Court of 
Minnesota on April 1, 1960, ex- 
pressly recognizing that it was 
basing its decision upon a pre- 
vious case which was based upon 
fallacious reasoning, concluded 


that the certificates of indebted- 
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ness would not create indebted- 
ness against the state in violation 
of a_ constitutional prohibition 
against state indebtedness. 


The opinion of the court by 
two justices (1) recognized that 
the certificates would be irrevoc- 
able obligations of the state, 
pledging the credit of the state 
toward their repayment out of 
general ad valorem taxes against 
all the property of the state and 
that this logically would create 
a debt violating the Minnesota 
Constitution; but (2) held that 


under the doctrine of stare decisis 
they would follow an earlier de- 
cision by the court (admittedly 
based on erroneous theory) be- 
cause of the reliance that had 
been placed upon that decision 
and because of the delay and con- 
fusion which could result by cur- 
tailment of the proposed building 
program provided for in the law; 
and (3 urged that “if this court 
is again presented with the issue 


in connection with future laws 
pledging the full faith and credit 
of the state as security such laws 
should be declared in violation of 
Minnesota Constitution.” Two 
justices of the court dissented 
vigorously, concluding that if the 
certificates constitute evidence of 
state indebtedness in excess of the 
amount permitted under the Con- 
stitution, it is the duty of the 
court to hold the law unconstitu- 
tional. A fifth justice who took 
part in the hearing of the case 
died prior to the determination 
tnereof and took no part in the 


decision. 


With H. A. Riecke 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — an. A. 
Riecke & Co., Inc., 1433 Walnut 
St., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 
exchanges, announce that Edward 
Mesropian is now associated with 
them as Director of Technical 
Research. 
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Among them were overscheduling 
and unduly high sales promotion 
and advertising expenditures. As 
a result, load factors declined and 
unit costs rose. Between 1955 and 
1959 operating revenues increased 
$666 million, or 59%, while op- 
erating income fell $18 million, 
or by 15%. 

Revenues are expected to con- 
tinue to rise; the jets are ex- 
tremely popular. But prospects for 
a rise in operating income, which 
is closely aligned to the load fac- 
tor, are depressed by the arrival 
in quantity of the swift and ca- 
pacious jets. By 1962 the indus- 
try’s jet fleet alone will represent 
an investment and a passenger 
capacity approximately equal to 
that possessed by the entire in- 
dustry in 1958. Further, the jet 
fleet will be concentrated on the 
high-density routes, the routes 
which, theoretically, should pro- 
vide the lion’s share of the profit 
to the trunklines but which, in- 
stead, because of excessive com- 
petition, are the routes on which a 
number of the lines are already 
experiencing most of their losses. 
Obviously, the industry has little 
chance of revitalizing itself un- 
less the intensity of the competi- 
tion which now prevails is first 
eased. Encouragingly, there is 
hope that the problem is now 
recognized and that remedial 
steps may be forthcoming. Over 


the past few months the CAB has 
given some indications that it will 
sympathetically consider both 


merger proposals and a realign- 
ment of routes among already 
existing lines. 


(3) Rates 

In recent years the trunkline 
industry has been unable to 
secure for itself either a profit- 
able passenger rate structure or 
clear-cut positive standards under 
which it can intelligently petition 
for such a structure. This is not 
to mean however that no changes 
have occurred. 

In May of this year the CAS 
announced that it would allow 
the domestic trunklines as a group 
a 10.5% rate of return on invest- 
ment. A month later, on June 17, 
the Board implemented this earn- 
ings standard by approving fare 
increases of $1 per ticket plus a 
flat 24%%, effective July 1, 1960 
Then, on Sept. 29, the CAB ap- 
proved an increase in coach fares 
on long distance jet flights of five 
airlines, The increase ranges from 
76% to 17.8% and is now in full 
effect. 

These positive moves by the 
CAB on the rate problems which 
afflict the nation’s trunklines 
must be considered salutary al- 
though it is doubtful that this will 
produce a 10.5% rate of return. 
Until the announcement last May 
the CAB’s General Passenger Fare 
Investigation had been stalled 
dead center for four years and 
had become an enervating influ- 
ence throughout the _ industry 


Now that inertia has been over- 
come the important thing is for 
the CAB to keep reviewing its 
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rate standards so that should it 
become clear that the recent rate 
boost is inadequate it may mov: 
quickly to allow one sufficieni 
unto the need. At the moment, 
this is a pertinent consideration 
because almost unanimous opinion 
within the trunkline industry 
holds that the recent increases are 
too small, in view of steeply ris- 
ing operating costs and capita! 
requirements. 

Historically, airlines have been 
regulated much like public utili- 
ties. Rate decisions affecting the 
industry have been founded upor 
a fixed maximum allowable re- 
turn based upon those portions of 
original, straight-line depreciated 
costs which the CAB chose to 
recognize. Taking into account the 
intense competition, volatile earn- 
ings, high capital turnover, rising 
reproduction costs and high ob- 
solescence factors of the airlines 
as contrasted with public utilities, 
there can be small wonder that 
the trunkline industry’s rate prob- 
lems have been chronic and 
severe. 


(4) Financial Aspects 


In 1958 investors anticipated the 
imminent arrival of the jets ex- 
uberantly; from April 1958 to 
April 1959 Standard & Poor’s Ai: 
Transport Index outperformed 
that service’s general market in- 
dex by 38%. By April 1959 the 
outlook of investors was shifting 
radically. It was becoming ob- 
vious that the very qualities of 
the jets most relished a year be- 
fore, namely, their speed and ca- 
pacity, were fated to compound 
instead of alleviate the financial 
problems of the trunklines. From 
April 1959 to November 1960 the 
Air Transport Index has dropped 
39% while the over-all market 
was declining by 4%. 

Although it was not the major 
factor in the decline of airline 
stocks, investor apprehension over 
the enormous sums the industry 
would need to raise to complete 
its transition to jet aircraft played 
a significant role in the market 
sell-off. In the single year 1959 
the trunkline industry increased 
its debt by about 36%, to more 
than $800 million. Since 1959 this 
amount has been further’ in- 
creased. It is estimated that by 
mid-1961 aggregate interest cost 
will reach an annual level of $54.2 
million, a figure almost eight 
times interest charges of $7.4 mil- 
lion in 1955. 


In terms of the financial 
strength of the trunkline industry 


the net result of the interplay of 
rising debt and falling stock 
prices is that the shares of most 
airlines are now selling below 
their book values. This relation- 
ship precludes equity financing 
opportunities to such an extent 
that, for all practical purposes, 
the companies have no choice but 
to borrow to satisfy those capital 
requirements they cannot meet 
through internal cash generation. 
As may be seen in Table II the 
debt-equity ratios of the trunk- 
lines are top-heavy and, as a 
consequence, lenders of long-term 
capital are reluctant to make 
further loans. 


TABLE II 


Twelve Domestic Trunk Airlines* 
Debt-Equity Ratios 
(In Millions) 


Ratio: Deb 

Debt Equity to Equity 
1959 $803 $744 1.1 
1958 589 688 0.9 
1957 484 638 0.8 
1956 324 552 0.6 
1955 199 503 0.4 


1959 vs. 1955 303% + 48% 
SOURCE: CAB data. 


(5) Report of the Secretary of 
Commerce 

In March 1960, in a report en- 
titled, Federal Transportation 
Policy and Program, sent by the 
Secretary of Commerce to the 
President, many excellent recom- 
mendations were made regarding 
the nation’s airlines. Of particular 
note were those recommendations 
which called for a relaxation of 
domestic regulations with a cor- 
responding return to the airlines 
themselves of prerogatives of 
scheduling and rate-setting (with- 
in maximum and minimum limits 
set by the CAB). 
(6) Laber 

It maybe fairly said that ovei 
recent years, at any given time, 
at least one of the nation’s trunk- 
lines has either been beset by a 
strike or engaged in turbulent 
negotiations meant to forestal! 
one that appeared imminent. Usu- 
ally the issue in contention is a 
demand by the union involved for 
more money for its members. 
While the desire to improve one’s 
lot by a raise in pay is a cherished 
sentiment, there is considerable 
evidence to support the view that 
a secure job with good pay in a 
sound enterprise may be more in 
an employee’s long term interest 
than an insecure job with some- 
what higher pay in a company on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

Airline personnel are well paid. 


... Thursday, December 15, 1960 


In 1958 (latest year for which 
figures are available) full time 
employees in the Air Transporta- 
tion industry received average an- 
nual earnings of $6,104. These 
earnings were 10% higher than 
the average of $5,488 for such 
employees in the category, all 
Transportation and 41% more 
than the average earnings of 
$4,344 of full time employees in 
the category, all Industry (Source: 
Aerospace Facts and _ Figures, 
1960). 

The most dramatic wage rise 
within the trunkline industry has 
been that of the pilots. Pilots 
wages on one representative car- 
rier have increased 97% since 
1951, from an average of $8,352 to 
$16,382. The real magnitude o 
this increase may be fully appre- 
ciated only when it is realized 
that the average pilot worked 
about one-fourth fewer hours in 
1959 to earn almost twice as much 
money as he did in 1951. Further, 
under present union work rules 
it is possible for a senior pilot to 
earn $30,000 a year while working 
but 12 days a month. 

(7) Suggestions 

In a constructive spirit and with 
a deep desire to help strengthen 
the air transportation system of 
the nation the Aviation Securities 
Committee would like to make 
the following suggestions: 

(A) That the President of the 
United States appoint at once an 
individual of the highest qualifi- 
cations to undertake a complete 
review of the Federal Aviation 
Act and CAB procedures under 
the Act with the aim of present- 
ing to the President and the Con- 
gress a concrete program for 
constructive action. Through the 
pending review of the Federal 
Aviation Act by the Subcommit- 
tee on Transportation and Aero- 
nautics the Congress has a 
splendid opportunity to gain un- 
derstanding of the problems and 
thus become prepared to react 
wisely and swiftly to a program 
of constructive action submitted 
to it. 

(B) That the CAB review its 
entire policy of competitive route 
awards in the light of circum- 
stances as they have actually de- 
veloped. No matter how sound the 
policy may appear in theory to 
those who espoused it, the appli- 
cation of it has shown that it 
does not work very well. 

(C) That the CAB study present 
methods of determining what con- 
stitutes a reasonable rate of 
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return on investment for a trunk 
airline. From such a study may 
come a new and refreshing ap- 
proach to the subject, one which 
would countenance the inherent 
operating peculiarities and eco- 
nomic requirements of airlines. 

(D) That the CAB keep itself 
closely informed at all times 4s 
to the rate needs of the airlines. 
To repeat the circumstances sur- 
rounding the recent rate increase 
would be tragic. It was clear in 
1956 that the trunklines needed 
a rate increase. Yet, except for 
palliative relief, in the form of 
small, temporary rate increases, 
the CAB did not grant a firm rate 
increase until June 1960. If a 
serious need for a further rate 
increase should develop, the CA8 
must be prepared to act much 
faster than last time, or many ol 
the airlines, in their weakened 
financial condition, may face 
bankruptcy. 

(E) That the heads of those la- 
bor unions having jurisdiction in 
the airline industry and the union 
members themselves adopt a more 
statesmanlike attitude in their 
demands. At the moment airlines 
are not making much money and 
are heavily in debt. They are not 
therefore ideal companies from 
which to squeeze the last possible 
penny in wage negotiations. Given 
support on all fronts, political, 
economic and labor the airlines 
will grow and prosper thus creat- 
ing more and better jobs for all 
who work with them. The other 
great component of the situation, 
the public, is not a cause for con- 
cern; more people are _ flying 
today than ever before. 

lit 

U. S. International Airlines 
(1) General 

All over the world international 


air travel is expanding dramati- 
cally. So is the competition among 
airlines for the business. For ex- 
ample, sixteen airlines, only two 
of which are U. S. Carriers, now 
run scheduled passenger flights 
over the thick traffic North At- 
lantic route, Soon, another airline, 
Russia’s giant Aeroflot, will fur- 
ther intensify the competition, as 
will also the scores of additional 
jet aircraft which will come into 
international service during 1960 
One large turbo-jet airplane has 
the same annual trans-Atlantic 
passenger capacity as a large 
ocean liner. 

On the surface of it, 1959 was a 
relatively good year for U. 3. 
flag-carriers and indications are 
that 1960 will equal and perhaps 
surpass 1959. (Table III.) 

Since 1955 the earning power of 
our international carriers has not 
increased although their traffic 
has grown by more than 50%. 
The underlying financial position 
of the carrier is much less secure 
than it was and the airlines have 
lost healthy quality of fiscal re- 
silience. Our international car- 
riers are extremely vulnerable to 
any adverse change in the statu: 
quo. Never before in their history 
has it been more necessary for all 
parties concerned in their welfare 
to study and stay on top of inter- 
national trends in transportation. 
In this era of sudden and violent 
change, the U. S. international 
carriers could, within a brief pe- 
riod, suffer reversals which would 
cause them to need immediate 
governmental assistance. 


(2) Competition 


At the root of the earning 
power problem which plagues our 
international airlines is, of course, 
the dismaying number. of com- 
petitors. But numbers of combat- 


TABLE III 


U, S. Internat 


ional Airlines * 


(In Millions) 


Total Net Revenue 
Operating Operating Net Passenger Load 
Revenues Income Income Miles Factor 
First Half— 
1960 $304 $15 $6 3,757 64% 
1959 261 1 4 3,117 64 
Year— 
1959 565 18 13 6,894 66 
1958 _ : 506 10 7 5,974 59 
1955 384 19 13 4,410 63 
First Half 1960 vs. 1959 + 16% + 1400% + 50% + 20% 0 
Year 1959 vs. 1958 +11 + 80 + 86 +15 +12 
Year 1959 vs. 1955 + 47 —_— 5 0 + 56 + § 


*Based on CAB data. 
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ants is not, in itself, the actual 
core of the problem, for the po- 
tential traffic volume involved is 
huge. For instance, even though 
the U. S. share of the North At- 
lantic passenger market has 
sagged from 61% in 1950 to 30% 
in 1959, revenues have roughly 
doubled over that period and pas- 
senger miles flown have rise» 
more than two-fold. Airlines that 
are run efficiently and imagina- 
tively, as are our international 
lines, should, all things relatively 
equal, experience no more than 
normal competitive rigors in get- 
ting and keeping a satisfactory 
share of the market. The rea: 
heart of the problem is that from 
the standpoint of our internationa! 
carriers the competition for busi- 
ness starts on an unequal basis, 
and the imbalance is growing. 

To understand why U. S. flag- 
carriers are now harassed by 
problems more complex § than 
those which burden the nation’s 
domestic trunklines it is first 
necessary to appreciate the dif- 
ferent nature of competition on 
the international scene. 

In domestic competition the 
primary considerations are eco- 
nomic and the battleground lies 
wholly within the homogeneous 
commercial system of the nation. 
Rules fair to all may be collec- 
tively shaped and enforced and 
from time to time alterations may 
be made in them which will, in 
theory, keep the industry strong. 

No such theoretical paradise 
exists in international commerce. 
Central authority is absent. More- 
over, to foreign carriers owned o* 
controlled by their governments 
and in this category are most 
foreign airlines, economic con- 
siderations relative to the airline 
as a separate financial enterprise 
are of little importance. Instead, 
the motivating factors are diplo- 
matic prestige, national pride and 
strategic position. In sum, most 
foreign airlines need not conceri 
themselves with earning a profit 


(3) MATS 


The Government operates the 
nation’s largest airline, the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service 
(MATS). This airline supposedly 
is in existence to facilitate stra- 
tegic transport, the moving of 
troops, equipment and supplies to 
any troubled area of the earth as 
speedily as possible. Irrespective 
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of its basic mission, however, 
MATS does not confine its activi- 
ties to those of a combat airlift 
force, but runs a sprawling com- 
mercial airline type of operation 
as well. 

Congress appears fearful that 
MATS is spread too thin in its 
operations and cannot concentrate 
on its true military propose. 
Senator A. S. “Mike” Monroney 
has advanced various plans de- 
signed to get MATS out of com- 
petition with civil airlines by 
transferring its commercial-type 
functions to the commercial lines. 
This is an encouraging develop- 
ment and one which has the 
wholehearted support of the in- 
dustry and the CAB. 

Earlier this year a special study 
group appointed by the Air Force 
submitted its report to Air Force 
Secretary Dudley Sharp in which 
it recommended that MATS pas- 
senger traffic should be diverted 
gradually to private carriers at 
regular commercial rates. The ad- 
visory panel (The Reed Commit- 
tee) also recommended that cargo 
traffic be switched to private car- 
riers, but at a slower rate, because 
of the current relative scarcity of 
commercial cargo capacity. Sec- 
retary Sharp, in releasing the 
group’s report, gave no promise 
that the Pentagon would definite- 
ly carry out its recommendations 
but he did state that he would 
give careful consideration to it in 
working out future military trans- 
port policy. 

(4) IATA— Fare Levels 
The recent disputes within the 


International Air Transport As- 
sociation (IATA) over what level 


of fares should be adopted to ex- 
pand the Pacific market has been 
resolved to a large extent in an 
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orderly manner. Nevertheless, it 
should be watched closely by all, 
because the issue involved is an 
explosive one. If an impasse in- 
capable of resolution ever de- 
velops within IATA over fare 
levels it will lead inevitably to 
an “open-rate” situation which 
would be disastrous to the finan- 
cial stability of the U. S. Carriers 
unless our Government  inter- 
vened. Worse still, should IATA 
become incapable of preventing 
an open-rate dogfight it almost 
surely would, in the bargain, be- 
come powerless to restrain certain 
foreign airlines from forming inte 
cartels. 

At the moment such a night- 
mare situation does not appear 
likely to occur, but the forces 
which could bring it about are 
already in being and they are, as 
it were, pressing against the gates. 
Elementary prudence dictates that 
a general policy of constructive 
action be formulated and kept in 
readiness should the gates be 
breached. 


(5) Report of the Secretary of 
Commerce 
In the report mentioned earlier 
entitled, Federal Transportation 
Policy and Program, there are the 
following statements about U. S. 
International air transportation: 


“International problems of 
transportation must be treated 
quite separately from domestic.” 

“International airline trends 
should be carefully studied. The 
Government should press consul- 
tations with foreign countries 
whose airlinese appear to be vio- 
lating agreed principles on ca- 
pacity flown.” 

“Trends should be watched, of 
the cost of U. S. as compared to 
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foreign flag carriers, so that, well 
in advance of need to protect U. S. 
carriers by subsidies or minimum 
rates the Government can decide 
when and if such rate power 
should be granted.” 
(6) Suggestions of the Aviation 
Securities Committee 

In the interests of preserving 
the high qua:ity of service and 
free enterprise status of the na- 
tion’s excellent international air 
transportation system, the Com- 
mittee wishes to place before the 
proper parties these suggestions: 

(A) That the Administration 
grant route awards to foreign car- 
riers to service the United States 
only after searching analysis of 
all the factors involved has shown 
how commensurate awards can be 
made to U. S. international air- 
lines. The U. S. International 
carriers have an imperative need 
for their Government’s full un- 
derstanding and support. For 
them to receive less would 
amount to the cruelest kind of 
discrimination. It is, of course, 
wise for the Government to use 
its valuable power to make route 
awards to foreign carriers in the 
interests of international goodwill. 


But, pursuit of the will-o-the- 
wisp of international comity 
should not result in injury to 
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U. S. carriers. A wise parent does 
not seek friends or advantages at 
the expense of his own children. 


(B) That the Government an 1 
the airlines, international and 
domestic, further explore the pos- 
sibilities of diverting traffic from 
MATS to commercial carriers. 
This is important to solution of 
the over-all problem: Of the total 
passenger flights across the At- 
lantic in 1959, which ended or 
began in the U. S., it is estimated 
that foreign airlines carried 45%, 
U. S. commercial airlines carried 
30% and MATS carried 25%. The 
squeeze thus put on our commer- 
cial carriers, coming as it does 
from without and within, is 
terrific. 


(C) That the orderly develop- 
ment of the air cargo industry 
be enhanced by adjustment of the 
present rate structure in order to 
provide incentives on the part of 
carriers to invest in new and im- 
proved equipment. 

(D) That the Government and 
the Agencies concerned intensify 
their studies of the matter of 
supersonic air transport. While 
such craft may be a long way off 
in this country but not necessarily 
behind the Iron Curtain, financ- 
ing problems relative to them al- 
ready are being explored within 
the industry. From the vantage 
it seems 
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reasonable to anticipate that the 
Federal Government will have to 
become active in the project if 
U. S. carriers are not to be left 
behind by foreign competition. 

(E) That attention be given to 
the advantages and disadvantages 
of the return to a policy favoring 
a philosophy of area competition 
rather than duplicate, point-to- 
point competition among U. S. flag 
carriers. If our international air- 
lines are to meet their foreign 
competition successfully, it may 
be that they should complement 
each other’s services more rather 
than draining themselves in inter- 
necine conflict. 


VI 
The Aerospace Industry 


B-52 bombers kept on continu- 
ous alert probably will remain 
the central force in American 
strategic power over the next few 
years, but missiles as they become 
operational, will take on increas- 
ing importance. 

In shifting its massive facilities 
largely away from the manufac- 
ture of airframes toward the de- 
velopment and manufacture of 
missiles and space vehicles 
the aircraft industry, now more 
properly termed the Aerospace 
Industry, has accomplished per- 
haps the largest manufacturing 
transition ever made in peace- 
time in a brief span of time by 
any industry. As might be ex- 
pected, the impact on the industry 
was and is profound and pain- 
ful. Due to the long lead time in 
major procurement, the full effect 
of the change is yet to be ex- 
perienced. 

Until about three years ago it 
was thought that the transition 
from manned-aircraft to missiles 
would be somewhat gradual and 
that the big airframe builders 
would thereby have enough time 
to adapt themselves to the new 
technology. Sputnik changed the 
signals. Soon after its beep was 
heard round the world the United 
States embarked on a gigantic 
program designed to produce 
maximum ICBM and IRBM capa- 
bility as soon as possible. 

Budget considerations made it 
impossible to sustain a high level 
of aircraft procurement along 
with an accelerated missile pro- 
gram. Ajircraft cutbacks were 
deep and wide. Also, in the new 
field of missiles the airframe was 
a relatively small part of the sys- 
tem and many critical parts of 
the missiles required electronic 
know-how not widely possessed 
by the aircraft industry. As a re- 
sult, many companies not pre- 
viously engaged in defense en- 
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TABLE IV 
The Twelve Major Airframe Companies * 
—1959 vs.— 

1959 1958 1955 1958 1955 
Sales (millions). Se $7,049 $7,079 $5,188 — 0.4%  +35.9% 
Net Income (millions)*t! 67 138 179 -—§1.4 —62.6 
Net Profit Margin (% )t 10.9 1.9 3.5 
Production Workers (thous.)§ 451 479 $07 —5.9 —11.0 
Backlog of Orders (millions)$ 12,140 13,062 15,702 — 7,1 —22.4 


NOTES— 


* SOURCE: Aerospace Industries Association. 


* Subject to renegotiation. 


+ Including one large company with a substantial loss in 1959. 


Exclusive of 


that company, the eleven remaining companies had, in aggregate, net income 


of $100.5 million and a net profit margin of 1.6% 


in 1959. 


§ These categories are for the entire aircraft industry and not just for the 


twelve companies. 


tered the field, dramatically alter- 
ing the competitive nature of its 
defense business. 

Moving fast in an attempt to 
maintain its position in missile- 
space age, the industry invested 
to an unprecedented extent in 
facilities, research and engineer- 
ing. Today, there are companies 
within the industry with broad 
missile-space capabilities. Despite 
their broad-featured capacity, 
however, the very nature of the 
change in weapons system re- 
quirements subjects their organ- 
izations to quick and_ violent 
stresses which did not exist in the 
old airframe days. 

Advanced weapons systems cost 
astronomical sums of money and 
their numbers are understandably 
few. Further, unit volume of pro- 
duction for such a system is small 
and contracts are awarded, in the 
main, on a low margin cost-plus- 
fixed-fee basis. In earlier ‘years, 
when the rate of technological 
advancement was. slower, low 
profits on reasearch and develop- 
ment were generally off-set by 
normal profits on subsequent 
mass production. Today in the 
aerospace age, technology is ad- 
vancing with such speed that 
whole systems often become ob- 
solete, and are thus cancelled, be- 
fore they can move from the 
developmental stage to one of 
production. 

Although it is patent that sud- 
den loss of a weapon system con- 
tract deals a body blow to even 
the largest prime contractors, it 
is not so obvious that the hun- 
dreds of small suppliers who were 
depending on furnishing compo- 
nents to the system are dealt what 
amounts to a one-two punch, 
When a big aerospace manufac- 
turer finds itself abruptly scram- 
bling for enough work to keep its 
organization intact it is not sur- 
prising that it keeps or pulls back 
under its own roof as much busi- 
ness as it can which ordinarily 
would have been assigned to a 
subcontractor. 

Because defense systems are so 
expensive a constant reevaluation 
of priority of programs goes on 
and the money to produce one 
system usually is obtained 
through cancellation of another. 
For this reason, the number of 
weapons systems in production is 
far less than the industry’s capac- 
ity to produce them. 


Overcapacity in the aircraft in- 
dustry is not restricted to its 
military business. Because the new 
commercial jets can carry many 
more passengers they are not 
needed in as great numbers as 
were piston aircraft. Yet, because 
of their great complexity it cost 
more to develop these fewer num- 
ber of jets than to develop any 
other commercial plane. Up to 
now, no aircraft manufacturer has 
made a profit from the production 
of commercial jet aircraft. This 
fact has been anderscored recent- 
ly by losses in this area totalling 
more than $100 million which 
commercial jet manufacturers 
have announced they will write 
off in 1960. 


The extent to which the factors 
mentioned have damaged _ the 
earning power of the Aerospace 
Industry may be seen in Table 
IV. 

The situation is growing worse. 
Although attempts within the in- 
dustry to diversify show some 
promise of alleviating pressures it 
is highly improbable that t»ey 
will enable the industry to main- 
tain its production capacity. The 
question is one of survival. 
Suggestions of the Aviation 
Securities Committee 


Our Aerospace Industry is so 
large and complex that practical 
implementation of any measures 
broadly proposed is an especially 
complicated process. Recognizing 
this, the Committee would like 
to make the following general 
suggestions: 

(1) That a long-range view be 
taken as regards budgeting for 
space exploration activities with 
appropriate emphasis on practical 
defense application. It is difficult 
to know what might have im- 
portant military use a few years 
hence. In the early post-war pe- 
riod, a ballistic missile develop- 
ment program was turned down 
because at that time it appeared 
that the necessary size of a nu- 
clear warhead made such missiles 
impractical. 

Space activities also have far- 
reaching non-military conse- 
quences. Russia, making no 
particular distinction between 
military, political, and scientific 
strategy, stole a jump in world 
prestige with its space activities. 
In the decade ahead mankind’s 
attention will increasingly be 
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drawn toward space. It is of pro- 
found importance to us that visi- 
ble there will be evidence of our 
scientific and intellectual vitality. 

(2) That the entire matter of 
supersonic transports and cargo 
aircraft be given aé_e thorough 
analysis. Although the strategy of 
massive retaliation prevails at the 
moment, the needs of the services 
to wage an effective limited war 
cannot be discounted. The ability 
of the military to move men and 
materials long distances in the 
shortest time possible may be the 
determining element in the pre- 
vention or resolution of a small- 
scale conflict. 

(3) That the advantage of con- 


tracts having greater incentive 
values than _ cost-plus-fixed-fee 
contracts be given every con- 


sideration. The era of high vol- 
ume production is over. Bidding 
on a fixed price basis for a vast 
weapons system of an advanced 
nature when only a limited num- 
ber of them will be produced is 
full of serious financial risks that 
have no off-setting quality of po- 


tential reward. Too, present 
policies requiring companies to 
supply more facilities, working 


capital and research out of com- 
pany funds serves to dampen in- 
centive even further. It seems 
only logical and fair that research 
contracts provide a_ reasonable 
profit. 

(4) That the responsible depart- 
ments of government take a look 
at the recent developments in the 
British airframe industry. Some 
time ago the British Government 
took cognizance of the deteriorat- 
ing position of its airframe in- 
dustry and asked industry leaders 
to make a study of the situation 
designed to produce a report con- 
taining constructive practical 
recommendations as to how the 
industry should be consolidated. 
This was done. The report stated, 
in sum, that most of the problems 
stemmed from One source: too 
many companies competing 
violently for too little business. 

The industry report recom- 
mended, in essence, that the 
British airframe industry could 


maintain itself as a strong priv- 
ately-run, publicly-owned indus- 
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try through a series of mergers 
which would result in their sur- 
viving, finally, as two very large 
competing companies. This rec- 
ommendation was put into effect. 


On this point the Aviation Se- 
curities Committee wishes to em- 
phasize that it is not implying, 
directly or indirectly, that it be- 
lieves a large-scale fusing of in- 
dustrial power would benefit our 
own Aerosvace Industry. On the 
other hand, the Committee is of 
the opinion that all concerned 
should not let go unstudied such 
an opportunity to observe and 
ponder how one attempted solu- 
tion, albeit a drastic one and one 
which would require difficult 
legislation in this country, works 
out in a nation that has an air- 
frame industry beset by many 
sore problems common to ours. 


(5) That a revision of the pat- 
ent provisions of the Space Act 
be given every consideration. 
Presently the Department of De- 
fense and NASA have different 
policies regarding patents. On a 
defense contract, the manufac- 
turer is permitted to keep the 
patent rights to the product for 
possible application to the non- 
military market. Under a NASA 
contract he does not get patent 
rights. In both cases, the contrac- 
tor who develops a product under 
government contract agrees. to 
make available at no additional 
cost to the government all data 
evolving from the research and 
development of the product. This 
is an important distinction not only 
to the contractors but also to the 
national economy. 


Many space research programs 
generate commercial applications, 
but the contractor must spend his 
own money to develop them. If 
he has no patent protection, he 
has little or no desire to explore 
civil applications. Deprivation of 
patent rights is contrary to the ob- 
jectives of all patent laws and 
refinements since the first patent 
legislation, in 1790, namely, to 
provide incentive to ingenious in- 
dividuals or corporations to de- 
velop new products and improve 
existing ones. Modification of the 
Space Act to permit a contractor 
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to retain patent rights to the non- 
military market 
him with the incentive to market 
new products and revise existing 
ones. 

(6) That depreciation laws and 
regulations be so revised as to 
permit American industry to write 
off the cost of facilities more ef- 
fectively. Just one of many bene- 
fits of such revisions would be 
that it would improve our indus- 
try’s competitive position against 
foreign manufacturers whose de- 
preciation rates are substantially 
more rapid than ours. This factor 
is of special importance to the 
Aerospace Industry whose prod- 
ucts, and consequently the facili- 
ties to produce those products, 
have such a fast rate of 
obsolescence. 

Respectfully submitted, 
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Joins Harris, Upham 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Gor- 
ham B. Knowles has become con- 
nected with Harris, Upham & Co., 
232 Montgomery St. He was for- 
merly with Schwabacher & Co. 


Three With Copley 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—Cleo P. Hart- 
man, Eugene E. Petersen and Dale 
E. Schuttler have become con- 
nected with Copley & Co., 1600 
Ogden. 


Two With L. A. Huey 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Stanley T. Mor- 
ton and Paul A. Schaefer have 
been added to the staff of L. A. 
Huey Co., First National Bank 
Building. 


With McCarley Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ASHEVILLE, N. C.—Harold J. 


Bourgeois Jr. has become affili- 
ated with McCarley & Co., Inc., 
35 Page Ave., 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Henry, Franc Branch 


BELLEVILLE, Illl.—Henry, Franc 
& Co. have opened a branch of- 
fice in the Commercial Building 
under the direction of Elmer L. 


McCarron. 
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Report of IBA Subcommittee 
On the Problems of Our 


Metropolitan Areas 


Continued from page 34 


provides authority for the devel 
opment of a comprehensive trans- 
portation program for the Wash- 
ington, D. C. metropolitan area. 
Such a program would be based 
on the recommendations of the 
Washington Mass-Transportation 
Survey report which proposed 
construction of a network of free- 
ways, on which a_ system of 
limited-stop express buses would 
operate, and rail transit service 
operation on subways, median 
strips of freeways or rights-of- 
way. 

The legislation provides that the 
major construction can be carried 
out by an interstate proprietary 
agency created by interstate com- 
pact. Since there are many Con- 
stitutional and legal problems 
involved in creating sucha proprie- 
tary agency, however, the legisla- 
tion permits other alternatives. 
For example, the National Capital 
Transportation Agency can be 
used to serve on an interim basis 
until such date as a proprietary 
agency receives final approval. 
The Transportation Agency is also 
permitted to consider organiza- 
tional alternatives to the proprie- 
tary agency, including a Federal! 
corporation or a continuation or 
modification of the Transporta- 
tion Agency itself. 

Any programs of the interim 
National Capital Transportation 
Agency must be submitted to the 
Governors of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia for approval of facilities 
which will be developed in each 
state. The programs must also b2 
submitted for review and com- 
ment to the local governing bod- 
ies, transit regulatory agencies, 
organizations of government offi- 
cials, and agencies concerned with 
the solutions to area-wide prob- 
lems, the Federal Commission on 


Fine Arts, and private transpor- 
tation companies. 

It is interesting to note that 
Congress has enacted, and the 
President has signed, Public Law 
86527, the Washington Metropoli- 
tan Region Development Act. The 
legislation has no substantive pro- 
visions but is limited to an ex- 
pression of policy. This policy 
approves of the principle of uni- 
fied metropolitan action to solve 
metropolitan area problems. One 
section of the law, for example. 
declares as public policy that 
“priority be given to the 
solution, on a united metropolitan 
basis, of the problems of water 
supply, sewage disposal, and 
one pollution and transporta- 
ion.” 


California 


Golden Gate Authority Com- 
mission. The commission was es- 
tablished by the 1959 State Legis- 
lature to “study and investigate 
port, harbor, airport, bridge, and 
other metropolitan transportation 
facilities . . . and the advisability 
of operating any or all such fa- 
cilities under a single agency.” 

From February to August, 1960, 
the Commission held hearings in 
major cities around San Francisco 
Bay and its tributaries, investi- 
gating such aspects as: (1) public 
recognition of the need for coor- 
dinated management of transpor- 
tation facilities to serve the Bay 
Area’s mushrooming metropolitan 
communities; (2) the feasibility of 
centralizing the management of 
these facilities under an Author- 
ity; (3) the desirability of includ- 
ing other types of regional trans- 
portation facilities within the 
scope of an Authority; (4) the 
basis on which an dAuthority’s 
governing board should be consti- 
tuted, and the method of appoint- 

Continued on page 68 
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ing board members; and (5) rela- 
tionships between an Authority 
and other governmental jurisdic- 
tions in the Bay Area. 


The Commission is expected to 
present its conclusions and rec- 
ommendations in a report to the 
1961 session of the Legislature. 


San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District was created by 
the State Legislature to “plan, 
build and operate a system of re- 
gional rail rapid transit.” The 
status of the program: Engineer- 
ing studies have been completed 
for a transportation system which 
embodies about 100 miles of 
grade-separated rail transit lines 
connecting the population centers 
of the five counties comprising the 
District. The key link in the en- 
tire system is the trans-Bay rapid 
tube connecting downtown San 
Francisco and downtown Oakland. 
The cost of the system would be 
about $926 million. 


This plan is presently before 
the county board of supervisors 
city councils and other govern- 
mental agencies within the Dis- 
trict for further changes and rec- 
ommendations before the plan is 
approved finally by the District’s 
board of directors.. Following ap- 
proval, the District will then out- 
line a method of financing, pres- 
ently contemplated as a general 
obligation bond issue secured out 
of property taxation. 
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Alameda -Contra Transit Dis- 
trict. On Oct. 23, operations of 
the transit system in the East Bay 
were administered for the first 
time by the Alameda-Contra Tran- 
sit District (AC Transit) instead 
of by a private company. The 
take-over cleared the way for a 
$16,500,000 improvement program 
that ranges from an immediate 
drop in fares for children to es- 
tablishment of new service and 
acquisition of 250 new city and 
suburban “Transit Liners.” 

Los Angeles Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority. A rapid transit sys- 
tem “truly unique in its ability 
to provide a fast, comfortable, 
quiet and convenient ride’ was 
recommended to the Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Transit Authority 
June 27. The report states: that 
the most economical system would 
utilize 54-seat air conditioned, 
lightweight cars, electrically pro- 
pelled on pneumatic rubber tires 
on concrete tracks; that the initial 
system would total 74.9 miles and 
consist of four lines extending out 
from the Los Angeles Business 
District; that the cost of this sys- 
tem would be $529,700,000. 


Seattle Metropolitan Area 


Seattle has had considerable 
success in developing area-wide 
solutions to metropolitan prob- 


lems. The Metropolitan Municipal 
Corporation for Seattle was es- 
tablished by Seattle area voters 
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in 1958 to perform the single func- 
tion of sewage and drainage op- 
erations. This single function is 
permitted under state legislation 
which allows formation of area- 
wide single or multiple purpose 
special districts. 

This year a report on Metro has 
been issued which shows that the 
sewage and drainage project is 
on schedule. 

Since July, 1959, a 33-member 
engineering staff has engaged in 
surveying, soil investigation, and 
design. Construction is to begin 
in 1961. A comprehensive plan 
has been prepared for the Metro 
service area; a headquarters fot 
the project has been established; 
engineering, financial and bond 
consultants have been obtained. 

In 1960, it is expected that 
Metro will: complete its report on 
financial feasibility, set rate 
changes through action of its 
Council, negotiate on service ar- 
rangements with cities and sewer 
districts, prepare a prospectus 
looking to the sale of revenue 
bonds, acquire plant sites and 
trunkline rights of way, work on 
final design of the treatment 
plants, and complete plans for the 
Bryn Mawr - Renton interceptor 
system and the Lake City tunnel, 
scheduled to be Metro’s first con- 
struction project. 


Grand Rapids 


An annexation plan for citizens 
of the Grand Rapids area was 
defeated Dec. 8, 1959. The pro- 
posed large-scale annexation of 
suburban territory to Grand Rap- 
ids received city residents’ ap- 
proval, but was defeated by vary- 
ing margins in a tough campaign 
in the suburbs. 

The plan was originally devel- 
oped by the New City Study Com- 
mittee which had been appoint- 
ed by the Grand Rapids City 
Commission. The total area in 
question would have increased the 
city population by about 40% an. 
its land area more than 3 times. 


One difficulty encountered in 
the proposed plan was that resi- 
dents opposed piecemeal annexa- 
tion, particularly if it resulted in 
carving up township areas. Yet a 
statutory requirement that school 
district and city boundaries must 
be co-terminus in cities of the 
second class, such as Grand Rap- 
ids, makes annexation by town- 
ship boundaries impossible in 
some cases. The New City Study 
Committee also opposed piece- 
meal annexation but because of 
this statutory requirement, it 
recommended annexation along 
school district lines as a compro- 
mise solution. This would have 
resulted in portions of three town - 
ships and two entire suburban 
cities being included in the an- 
nexation proposal. 

Virginia 

Henrico County - Richmond. 
Plans are under way for a pro- 
posal of merger between Henrico 
County and Richmond. The 
merger would create a larger city 
in area, called Richmond. There 
is historical precedent for this 
kind of merger in the state of 
Virginia: Hampton and Elizabeth 
City County have merged into a 
new city called Hampton. New- 
port News and Warwick County 
have merged into a new city New- 
port News. -According to all re- 
ports, these consolidations have 
worked out well. 


_ Presently, a merger committee 
is studying means of consolidating 
Henrico County and Richmond, 
patterned after the earlier suc- 
cessful mergers of the other cities. 
The merger committee is made up 
of six men, a three-man negotiat- 
ing team from Richmond and a 
three-man negotiating team from 
Henrico County. It is hoped that 
if agreement can be reached by 
the committee, merger recommen- 
dations can be made on or about 
Dec. 1 to the City Council of Rich- 
mond and the Board of Supervi- 
sors of Henrico County. To effect 
the merger, it would be necessary 


to get approval from both of these 
bodies and then approval through 
public referendum (a majority of 
qualified voters from each politi- 
cal subdivision is necessary). A 
new charter for the enlarged city 
would then be enacted by the 
General Assembly in Jan., 1962. 

The Tax Study Commission is 
trying to establish a workable tax 
pattern for Richmond for the next 
decade. Significantly, the Com- 
mission must face the problem 
with an awareness of the alternate 
forms the city of Richmond might 
take in the years to come. The 
tax pattern for the city, if it does 
not merge with the county, will 
be quite different from the pat- 
tern for a new consolidation. If 
such consolidation occurs, in terms 
of area, Richmond would become 
the fifth largest city in the coun- 
try. Mr. Walter Craigie of F. W. 
Craigie & Co., Richmond, is a 
member of both the _ six-man 
merger committee and the Tax 
Study Commission. 


Fairfax County. The Virginia 
Advisory Legislative Council and 
the Commission on Urban County 
Government have recommended 
for passage an urban county plan 
for Fairfax County and other ur- 
ban counties of the state. 

The urban county plan has as 
a major goal the prevention of too 
numerous incorporations within a 
county territory. The plan’s cen- 
tral feature is a system of dis- 
tricts which, on one hand, serve 
as electoral districts and, on the 
other, as sub units of the county 
government for service purposes. 
A district could require the county 
to provide it with any service not 
provided on a county-wide basis. 
Such requests could only be over- 
ridden by a three-fourths vote of 
the County Board of Supervisors. 

The Advisory Legislative Coun- 
cil recommended also passage of a 
constitutional amendment giving 
the General Assembly authority to 
permit any local government unit 
to create a tax differential sys- 
tem, through classification otf 
property for tax purposes. 

A district system such as this 
proposed would not diminish the 
powers or responsibilities of the 
county government, nor would the 
functions of the district councils 
interfere with the present county- 
wide planning activities. 

The Fairfax County Board of 
Supervisors, by a 6-1 vote, rec- 
ommended that the legislative 





.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


delegation from Fairfax press for 
adoption of the urban county plan. 
The Board also urged that the 
delegation work to enact a stand- 
by municipal charter, drafted by 
the Commission on Urban County 
Government, to give the County’s 
voters alternative courses of action 
to prevent governmental frag- 
menting of the County. 


Baltimore 

This year Baltimore is ap- 
proaching her metropolitan area 
problems on two fronts: dratt 
legislation for a mass transporta- 
tion system and a metropolitan 
study group to investigate prob- 
lems caused in the Baltimore met- 
ropolitan area by recent and an- 
ticipated population increases and 
economic growth. 

The Baltimore City and Anne 
Arundel County delegates want 
to propose a metropolitan transit 
authority bill to the next session 
of the Legislature which will be 
acceptable to both groups of dele- 
gates. The proposed legislation 
contemplates the establishment of 
an authority which would develop 
and up-date plans for an area- 
wide coordinated transit system. 
The legislation would give to the 
authority certain regulatory pow- 
ers now vested in the Maryland 
Public Service Commission. These 
include the power to grant li- 
censes and permits for the opera- 
tion, ownership and control of 
mass-transportation systems in the 
area; authority to amend and de- 
termine the fares and other 
charges of a mass-transit system 
operation; and establishment, reg- 
ulation, and supervision of rout- 
ings, schedules, and safety and 
service standards. 

After two years of operation, 
such an authority might begin to 
acquire and operate any existing 
public transportation system. 
These activities could be financed 
through the sale of revenue bonds 
secured by the authority’s transit 
fares or by the credit of the au- 
thority-owned property. 

In March, 1960, the Greater Bal- 
timore Committee created a Met- 
ropolitan Area Subcommittee to 
study the wider range of prob- 
lems caused by Baltimore’s recent 
increase in population and eco- 
nomic growth. 

This Subcommittee will deter- 
mine areas of conflicting interest 
as well as mutual concerns. It 
can make recommendations with 
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respect to urban growth problems. 
Some of the duties of the Sub- 
committee are: to become a chan- 
nel of communication in matters 
of metropolitan interest among the 
civic leaders in the five counties, 
the City of Baltimore, and the 
Greater Baltimore Committee; to 
identify governmental functions 
and services which are common 
to the area, which are being per- 
formed on a local basis but which 
may be performed more economi- 
cally on a unified basis; to rec- 
ommend the type of governmen- 
tal machinery which could per- 
form area-wide functions effi- 
ciently; to review the potential 
impact of Maryland State agency 
programs on metropolitan devel- 
opment. 


Dade County, Florida 


In 1957, Dade County was au- 
thorized a home rule charter, un- 
der which the county is authorized 
to perform many area-wide func- 
tions for the Miami-Dade County 
metropolitan area. Since then, the 
Dade County government has been 
under fire from time to time from 
those who see the county infring- 
ing upon the powers of the mu- 
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nicipalities contained therein. Yet, 
the Dade County Metropolitan 
Government has gone ahead with 
various activities in 1960: The 
County Commission has_ estab- 
lished a Metro Transportation Ad- 
visory Committee to recommend 
ordinances necessary to acquire 
operate, and finance a_ unified 
mass transportation system in the 
County. Last July, the Metro gov- 
ernment assumed _ responsibility 
for all traffic engineering func- 
tions in Dade County. Some of 
the planning projects slated for 
completion this Fall: an economic 
base study; preliminary land use 
and major thoroughfare plans; 4 
central business district study; 2 
minimum housing code; prelimi- 
nary work toward the county’s 
first urban renewal project: and 
the determination of a rational 
pattern of municipal boundaries 
and service areas. An urban re- 
newal ordinance was adopted by 
the County Commission in Febru- 
ary, 1960. 
New York City 
The New York Metropolitan 


Regional Council has drafted 
legislation for submission to the 
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legislatures of New York, New 
Jersey and Connecticut. This 
legislation would empower the 
Council to study and report on 
problems concerning the people 
and governments of the metropoli- 
tan region, including but not 
limited to traffic and transporta- 
tion, recreation, land use and 
open space, air and water pollu- 
tion, water supply and disposal, 
regional planning, and housing 
redevelopment. The Council coulc 
also advance the establishment of 
intergovernmental cooperative ar- 
rangements in the region, advise 
local governments on local prob- 
lems which have regional impli- 
cations, and make recommenda- 
tions to the state governors and 
legislatures, the officials of loca! 
governments in the region, and 
Congress and Federal agencies. 


Metropolitan Area Surveys and 
Studies 


As metropolitan area problems 
throughout the nation have be- 
come more acute, states and loca: 
governments are authorizing more 
and more surveys and studies in 
the field. Fresno, California, for 
example, has issued a report, the 
Fresno Metropolitan Study, which 
embodies both immediate and 
long-range solutions to the prob- 
lems of urban growth, favoring 
annexation of urban territory to 
the city as the only long-term 
solution to the area’s problem. 
The Michigan Governor’s Study 
Commission on metropolitan prob- 
lems has received a report from 
its Committee on the Nature of 
Metropolitan Problems. The re- 
port seeks to investigate all phases 
of metropolitan area problems, 
providing basic information on 
the needs of the metropolitan 
community in Michigan. There 
are many other examples of 
metropolitan area studies. A sum- 
mary and digest of current studies 
is found in ‘Metropolitan Sur- 
veys Now in Progress.” In addi- 
tion, the Committee for Economic 
Development issued in August, 
1960 a booklet entitled “Guiding 
Metropolitan Growth.” This is a 
statement on National Policy by 
the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the CED. It contains 1a 
very complete general summary 
of metropolitan area problems and 
suggests general guides for fur- 
ther approaches to these problems. 


We continue to urge investment 
bankers to take an active part in 
studies of metropolitan area prob- 
lems in their respective areas 
throughout the country so that the 
conclusions and recommendations 
in those studies will have the 
benefit of sound and practical 
fanancial advice. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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committee of seven members with 
duties substantially identical to 
those indicated above for the 
Washington advisory committee. 
The New Jersey Securities Act 
(effective Jan. 1, 1961) provides 
for appointment of a security ad- 
visory committee of six members 
to “serve in an advisory capacity 
to the Bureau Chief on all mat- 
ters pertaining to this law.” We 
believe that such advisory com- 
mittees can do much to assist ad- 
ministrators in effecting sound 
regulation. 


II 
Options and Warrants 


In the last Annual Report of the 
Committee we summarized recent 
developments regarding the state- 
ment of policy adopted by the 
North American Securities Ad- 
ministrators in 1946 on options 
and warrants. That statement of 
policy created a general assump- 
tion that options or warrants 
would be looked upon with great 
disfavor in connection with the 
application for registration of se- 
curities, and the statement of pol- 
icy was followed in a number of 
states. Under that policy a few 
administrators refused to register 
any issues involving options and 
warrants and in a few states con- 
tended that where their laws pro- 
vided percentage limitations on 
the amount of underwriting com- 
mission it would be impossible to 
determine whether the percentage 


limitation was met until the op- 
tions or warrants were sold and 
the profit to the underwriter was 
determined. 


At the annual meeting of the 
North American Securities Ad- 
ministrators in September, 1959, 
a report was adopted concluding 
that, as guides in determining 
whether the issuance of stock op- 
tions is justifiable under the 
statement of policy, the statement 
of policy should be given a lib- 
eral interpretation as to options 
or warrants issued to underwriters 
in connection with a public offer- 
ing if specified conditions are met. 
The report also recommended that 
in those states where it is neces- 
sary to include the value of the 
options in the computation of 
commissions, the market value of 
such options, if any, be used and 
that in those states where no mar- 
ket value exists an arbitrary value 
of 20% of the original exercise 
price of options be used unless 
evidence indicates that a contrary 
valuation exists. The conclusions 
in the report adopted by the 
N.A.S.A in September, 1959, were 
set forth in Appendix B of the 
last Annual Report of this Com- 
mittee. 

In February of this year the 
Secretary of State of Illinois an- 
nounced a revision of that state’s 
policy with respect to options and 
warrants, as follows: 


“Tilinois has followed a policy 
of viewing the issuance of op- 
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tions, warrants and similar rights, 
to persons other than the pur- 
chasers of securities in connection 
with an. application for registra- 
tion under the Illinois Securities 
Law, ‘with great disfavor’ since 
such a policy was adopted by a 
group of Midwestern securities 
administrators in 1945. 

“This policy has been rigidly 
followed under the Illinois Secu- 
rities Law of 1953 and as a result 
offerings of securities which in- 
volved the issuance of options to 
underwriters to purchase stock 
have been deemed inequitable and 
not eligible for registration in 
Tllinois. 

“The new policy, which is con- 
tained in a new Rule 150 (a) (1) 
of the General Rules and Regu- 
lations under the Illinois Securi- 
ties Law, is the result of extensive 
study by the Securities Division 
and permits the granting of op- 
tions and warrants to a limited 
extent in cases that are justified 
by the applicant desiring to regis- 
ter securities with the Secretary 
of State. This new policy is in 
substantial compliance with the 
position taken on the problem by 
the Midwestern Securities Com- 
missioners Association. 

“One of the purposes behind the 
new policy is to assist relatively 
small companies in the promo- 
tional stage to raise capital where 
it appears from all the facts and 
circumstances that the issuance of 
options is necessary to obtain 


competent. investment banking 
services. Options in other cases 
will still be viewed with ‘great 
disfavor.’” 

The text of Illinois Rule 150 as 
amended at the time of the change 
of policy announced above is in- 
cluded in Appendix B of this re- 


port. The important section is 
(a) (1) (iii) regarding options to 
underwriters. 

We commend the _ Securities 
Commissioners for the construc- 
tive approach that they have taken 
in reviewing and modifying the 
old statement of policy, and we 
express particular appreciation to 
the administrative authorities in 
Illinois for their work on this 
problem. 

it 


Uniform Commercial Code 


The Uniform Commercial Code, 
approved by the National Confer- 


ence of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws and by the 
American Bar Association, has 


(with changes in 
in six states: Con- 
Massachu- 

Pennsyl- 


been adopted 
some states) 
necticut, Kentucky, 
setts, New Hampshire, 
vania and Rhode Island. 

It is reported that bills embody- 
ing the Code will be introduced 
in 1961 in the legislatures of the 
following 15 additional states: 

California; Florida; Illinois; 
Maine; Michigan; Missouri; Mon- 
tana; New Mexico; North Dakota: 
Ohio; Oklahoma; Oregon; Wash- 
ington; Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The Uniform Commercial Code 
is designed to supercede the fol- 
lowing Uniform acts dealing with 
specific phases of commercial 
transactions, which acts were pre- 
viously widely adopted: 

Uniform Negotiable Instruments 


Law. 

Uniform Warehouse’ Receipts 
Act. 

Uniform Sales Act. 


Uniform Bills of Lading Act. 
Uniform Stock Transfer Act. 
Uniform Conditional Sales Act. 
Uniform Trust Receipts Act. 
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IV 

Securities Ownership 
By Minors Act 

This act should not be confused 
with the Uniform Gifts to Minors 
Act or the Uniform Act For 
Simplification of Fiduciary Se- 
curity Transfers. The Uniform Se- 
curities Ownershio By Minors Act 
was approved by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws this year and 
is intended to provide insulation 
from liability to banks, brokers 
and transfer agents who handle 
securities, unless they have re- 
ceived notice of or had actual 
knowledge of the minority or in- 
competency prior to tse trans- 
action. The law would allow a 
bank, broker or transfer agent to 
assume that the holder of a se- 
curity is not a minor or an incom- 
petent. 


Uniform 


V 

State Income Taxation of Firms 
Engaged in Interstate Commerce 

For many years there has been 
uncertainty and litigation regard- 
ing the power of states to tax the 
income of firms engaged in inter- 
state commerce. Companies have 
contended that income from busi- 
ness in a state wholly in interstate 
commerce could not be taxed by 
that state because it would be a 
burden on interstate commerce 
and an unconstitutional regulation 
of interstate commerce. The states 
involved have contended that a 
tax imposed directly upon that in- 
come must be distinguished from 
a franchise tax (because the fran- 
chise tax is imposed on the right 
or privilege to do business and 
might prevent the business from 
being done until the tax was paid, 
wrereas the income tax cannot 
prevent the doing of business and 
therefore is non-regulatory) and 
that where there are intrastate 
activities by the company they 
have power to tax income derived 
from such activities. 


U. S. Supreme Court Decisions 
in the Georgia and Minnesota 
Cases 
Much attention was focused on 

this question when the Supreme 

Court of the United States in 

February, 1959 in deciding two 

important cases before it (the 

Georgia tax on Stockham Valves 

and Fittings, Inc., and the Min- 

nesota tax on Northwestern States 

Portland Cement Company) con- 

cluded “that net income fron the 

interstate operations of a foreign 
corporation may be subjected to 
state taxation provided the levy 
is not discriminatory and is 
properly apportioned to local ac- 
tivities within the taxing state 


forming sufficient nexus to sup- 
port the same.” 
In the Georgia case, the com- 
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pany was incorporated in Dela- 
ware and had its administrative 
office and manufacturing plant in 
Birmingham, Alabama. It main- 
tained warehouses in five states, 
had sales offices in seven plus the 
District of Columbia, and shipped 
its products to customers in 49 
jurisdictions. It paid income taxes 
to four jurisdictions (Alabama, 
California, Pennsylvania, and the 
District of Columbia), but pro- 
tested paying one to Georgia on 
the grounds that (a) the company 
had in Georgia only one sales 
representative who spent there 
only one-third of his time, solicit- 
ing orders, doing promotional 
work, and forwarding all orders 
to the Alabama office for accep- 
tance or rejection; and (b) these 
orders, if accepted in the Ala- 
gama office. were filled from 
stocks that were held in the 
Alabama plant. Thus, the com- 
pany’s contention was that it did 
no intrastate business in Georgia. 


In the Minnesota case, the com- 
pany had a manufacturing plant 
in Iowa and sold its products in 
the North Central states. It main- 
tained an office in Minneapolis, 
staffed by two salesmen and a 
secretary. It also had two sales- 
men overating out of their homes. 
The salesmen wrote orders and 


did promotional work, but all 
orders were subject to acceptance 
or rejection at the home office in 
Iowa. Orders were filled from 
stocks in the Iowa plant and 
shipped directly to the customers 
in Minnesota. The company pro- 
tested being assessed by Minnesota 
not only for current state income 


U. S. Government 
State and Municipal Bonds 


Investment Division 


taxes but for arrears and penal- 
ties dating back to 1933. The 
basis of the company’s protest 
was that it was not engaged in 
intrastate commerce in Minnesota. 

The majority of the Court sus- 
tained the state taxes, in indicated 
above, and abserved that “The 
record is without conflict that 
both corporations engage in sub- 
stantial income producing activity 
in the taxing states.” 

A dissenting opinion by Justice 
Whittaker, concurred in by Jus- 
tices Frankfurter and Stewart, 
concluded that the states could 
not impose the tax and empha- 
sized that the courts of Minnesota 
and, Georgia specifically held that 
the income was derived exclu- 
sively from interstate commerce. 
The dissenting justices concluded 
that direct taxation of exclusively 
interstate commerce is a substan- 
tial regulation of it and, in the 
absence of congressional consent, 
is unconstitutional. 

The decision coused alarm in 
the business community that mere 
solicitation of orders in a state 
might constitute a_ sufficient 
“nexus” to support income taxa- 
tion by that state and that there 
would be difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the proper apportionment of 
“taxable income” for every state 
in which sales are made. There 
is great diversity in the laws of 
the states in determining what 
constitutes “taxable income” and 
the amount of income to be ap- 
portioned for tax purposes to each 
state. At least 35 states and the 
District of Columbia tax business 
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income, but no two states have 
exactly the same formula. 


Congress Provides Exceptions in 

Public Law 86-272 

In response to urgent pleas for 
Congressional action, Public Law 
86-272 was adopted on Sept. 14, 
1959, providing that: 

“No State.or political subdi- 
vision thereof, shall have power 
to impose, for any taxable year 
ending after Sept. 14, 1959, a net 
income tax on the income derived 
within such State by any person 
from interstate commerce if the 
only business activities within 
such State by or on behalf of such 
person during such taxable year 
are either, or both, of the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The solicitation of orders 
by such person, or his representa- 
tive in such State for sales of 
tangible personal property, which 
orders are sent outside the State 
for approval or rejection, and, if 
approved, are filled by shipment 
or delivery from a point outside 
the State, and 

(2) The solicitation of orders by 
such person, or his representative, 
in such State in the name of or 
for the benefit of a prosvective 
customer of such person, if orders 
by such customer to such person 
to enable such customer to fill 
orders resulting from such solici- 
tation are orders described in 
paragravh (1).” 

This law excepts the 
tion for sales of only tangible 
personal property, but does not 
exclude from the imposition of 
net income tax persons soliciting 
scales of intangible personal prop- 
erty. 

The Report of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on the bill to 
provide Public Law 86-272 (S. 
Report 658) pointed out that un- 
der the laws of different states a 
sale might be considered to have 
taken place where the goods were 
manufactured, where the goods 
were stored, where the transac- 
tion was finally approved, where 
the selling company was domi- 
ciled, where the salesman’s office 
was located or in the place to 
which the goods were shipped. 
This creates the possibility that 
each of several states may regard 
the same sale as having occurred 
in it so that income from the sale 
might be subject to tax under the 
law of each of those states. Thus, 
one of the key problems is to es- 
tablish a formula that will ap- 
portion income so that it will be 
taxed in only one state. 

Federal legislation on this prob- 
lem touches some delicate matters. 
A minority report by two mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee stated that: 


“This bill, if enacted into law, 
would constitute an unwise prece- 
dent of Congressional action to 
curb the power and _ statutory 
rights of States by curtailing the 
ability and choice of the States 


meh 
solicita- 


to raise sufficient revenue to carry 
out proper and necessary State 
functions. 

“This bill represents a part of 
the fight, which is even older than 
the Constitution, between the pro- 
ducing and the consuming sections 
of our country. Two-thirds of the 
revenue collected by the various 
States from net income taxes on 
interstate business is collected by 
10 manufacturing States. Should 
this bill be enacted into law, these 
States will be able to collect addi- 
tional revenue at the expense of 
the consuming States.” 

There will be further consid- 
eration of this problem by Con- 
gress because Title 2 of Public 
Law 86-272 provided that: 

“The Committee on the Judici- 
ary of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Committee on 
Finance of the United States Sen- 
ate, acting separately or jointly. 
or both, or any duly authorized 
subcommittees thereof, shall make 
full and complete studies of all 
matters pertaining to the taxation 
bv the States of income derived 
within the States from the con- 
duct of business activities which 
are exclusively in furtherance of 
interstate commerce or which are 
a part of interstate commerce, for 
he pnurpose of recommending to 
the Congress proposed legislation 
providing uniform standards to 
be observed by the States in im- 
posing income taxes on income so 
derived. 

“The Committees shall report to 
their respective Houses the results 
of such studies together with their 
proposals for legislation on or be- 
fore July 1, 1962.” 


The Uniferm Divis‘on of Income 
fer Tax Purposes Act 

The difficult problems involved 
in apportioning imcome of busi- 
ness organizations under the tax 
laws of different states was reco2- 
nized many vears ago and in 195% 
the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws 
approved and recommended for 
enactment in all states a Uniform 
Division of Income for Tax Pur- 
poses Act. This act would appor- 
tion business income for tax 
purposes in a specific state by 
multiplying all business income 
by a fraction which would repre- 
sent the ratio of the taxpayers’ 
(1) real and tangible personal 
property owned or rented and 
used in the -state, (2) payroll 
paid in the state and (3) sales m 
the state, compared with the total 
amount of each of those three fac- 
tors in all states. This act would 
provide that: 

“Any taxpayer having income 
from business activity which is 
taxable both within and without 
this state, other than activity as 
a financial organization or public 
utility or the rendering of purely 
personal services by an _ indi- 
vidual, shall allocate and appor- 
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tion his net income as provided 
in this Act.” 

Consequently, the apportioning 
formula in this act would noi 
apply to a “financial organiza- 
tion” which is defined in the act 


to mean “any bank, trust com- 
pany, savings bank (industrial 
bank, land bank, safe deposit 


company), private banker, savings 
and loan association, credit union 
(cooperative bank), investment 
company, or any type of insur- 
ance company.” 

The proposed Uniform Act has 
not been adopted in any state. 


In 1951 the Fiscal Report of the 
Committee on Tax Situs and Allo- 


cation of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation provided in Rule 2 that: 

“Net income from finance, in- 
surance, investment. . . activities 
shall be allocated to a state by 
means of separate accounting; 
provided, however, that there 
shall be an adjustment for the 
contributions made to the produc- 
tion of such net income by head- 
quarters activities of an interstate 
character. Such adjustment shall 
be made by deducting from the 
net income allocated to the state 
that portion thereof represented 


by the ratio of headquarters pay- 
roll to total payroll, and by add- 
ing to such net income allocated 
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to the state that portion of the 
entire net income of the taxpayer 
represented by the ratio of head- 
quarters payroll within the state 
to total payroll.” 


The Committee concluded that 
business activities of finance, in- 
surance and investment are well 
adapted to income allocation by 
the use of the separate accounting 
method because, with the excep- 
tion of the work of headquarters 
personnel, the accounts activities 
in one state have relatively little 
effect in producing income out- 
side the state. 

State income taxation of firms 


Continued on page 72 
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Report of IBA State 
Legislation Committee 


Continued from page 71 

engaged in interstate commerce 
is important to investment bank- 
ing firms with respect to both 
their own tax liability and the 
effect on industrial firms. 


VI 


North American Securities 
Administration 


The Annual Meeting of the 
North American Securities Ad- 
ministrators (the members of 
which are the Administrators of 
the state securities acts) was held 
in Quebec in September. As is 
customary, the Chairman of the 
Committee and the Assistant Gen- 
eral Counsel of the IBA attended 
the meeting. We express again 
appreciation for the assistance 
and cooperation received by this 
Committee and by members of the 
industry from many of the state 
Administrators in work on 
amendments to state securities 
acts and administrative problems 
under the acts. 

Respectfully submitted, 
STATE LEGISLATION 
COMMITTEE 
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APPENDIX A 


Summary of Amendments to 
State Securities Acts in 1960 


ARIZONA 


The Arizona Securities Act was 
amended effective March 31, 1960 


to subject investment certificates 
issued by thrift companies to the 
securities law. A “thrift company” 
is defined as a corporation which 
in the regular course of business 
receives money from the public, 
issues investment certificates in 
return therefor and loans such 
money; but it does not include 
financial institutions defined by 
Section 6-101 of the law (certain 
banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations) nor companies registered 
pursuant to the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940. The amendment 
includes special provisions ap- 
plicable to thrift companies with 
respect to the required capital, 
reserves and eligibility for elec- 
tion as a director. 


GEORGIA 


The Georgia Securities Act was 
amended effective March 17, 1960 
as follows: 


(1) Section 1(g), defining 
“salesmen” was amended to ex- 
clude partners or executive offi- 
cers of an issuer unless they are 
paid a commission for the sale of 
securities and to exclude execu- 
tive officers or directors of an 
issuing corporation from the ex- 
amination as a prerequisite for 
being a salesman. 


(2) Section 3(h) was amended 
to clarify the exemption from the 
requirement for bond for issuers 
oi sane registered under the 
act. 


(3) Section 4(c) was amended 









to authorize a $15 fee in connec- 
tion with the examination of 
salesmen. 

(4) Section 4(f) was amended 
to provide that the amount pre- 
scribed for the bonds required of 
salesmen, limited salesmen, deal- 
ers, limited dealers and for the 
registration of securities shall be 
construed as being to aggregate 
liability recoverable against such 
bonds regardless of number of 
claimants and shall not be con- 
strued as individual liability. 

(5) Section 6(j) was amended 
to specify the information re- 
quired in an affidavit filed with 
the Commissioner in connection 
with the exemption for the sale 
of securities not involving an un- 
derwriting to not in excess of 25 
persons. 

KENTUCKY 

A complete new securities act 
was adopted in Kentucky effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1961. The new act is 
based on the Modified Uniform 
States Securities Act. 


MICHIGAN 


Section 451.106(n) of the Mich- 
igan Securities Act was amended 
by deleting the language in pa- 
renthesis and adding the under- 
lined language to read as follows: 

“(n) The offering and sale by 
an issuer of its securities pro rata 
to its stockholders, (providing 
they do not exceed 25 in number) 
and the subsequent offering and 
sale within 3 months after such 
offer of any unsubscribed portion 
of such securities to one or more 
stockholders upon terms not less 
favorable to the issuer than the 
previous offering, subject to such 
conditions and prohibitions as the 
Commissioner may impose by 
regulation for the protection of 
investors, 

Subdivision (3) of Section 
451.113 of the Act was also 
amended so that the exemption 


for securities issued or sold to 
the issuer’s own security holders, 
bona fide permanent employees 
and/or not more than 5 other 
persons would apply to securities 
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sold to not more than 15 other 
persons. 
NEW JERSEY 

A complete new securities act 
was adopted in New Jersey ef- 
fective Jan. 1, 1961, embodying 
the anti - fraud and dealer and 
agent registration provisions of 
the Uniform State Securities Act 
with some modifications. Dealers 
and salesmen are not required to 
register under the present New 
Jersey Securities Act. The new 
act will require any person act- 
ing as a broker-dealer or agent in 
New Jersey to register under the 
act, but the act will not require 
registration of securities. The 
new act specifically excepts from 
the definition of “broker-dealer, 
and thereby exempts from the 
registration requirement, (1) 
banks or trust companies, (2) a 
person who effects transactions 
in the state exclusively in munic- 
ipal bonds, U. S. Government 
bonds, and bonds of Canada or 
any Canadian province and (3) a 
person who effects transactions in 
the state exclusively with of 
through issuers of the securities 
involved in the transactions, other 
broker-dealers, banks, savings in- 
stitutions, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies, investment com- 
panies, pension or profit-sharing 
trusts or other financial institu- 
tions. 


NEW YORK 


An Investment Advisory Regis- 
tration Act was adopted as an 
amendment to the New York blue 
sky law effective July 1, 1960. 
“Investment Adviser” is defined 
to mean any person who, for com- 
pensation, engages in the business 
of advising members of the public 
either directly or through publi- 
cations or writings within or from 
the State of New York as to the 
value of securities or as to the 
advisability of investing in, pur- 
chasing, or selling or holding se- 
curities or who, for compensation 
and as a part of regular busi- 
ness issues or promulgates anal- 
yses or reports concerning secu- 
rities to memebrs of the public 
within or from the State of New 
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York. “Investment adviser” does 
not include a bank or trust com- 
pany; a broker or dealer whose 
performance of these services is 
solely incidental to the conduct 
of his business as broker or deal- 
er and who receives no special 
compensation for them; a person 
who does not sell investment ad- 
visory services to more than 40 
persons in the state; and certain 
other specifically exempted per- 
sons. The act requires investment 
advisers to register with the at- 
torney general, to pay an annual 
fee of $100 for original investment 
advisory statements and for each 
renewal and to file on the date 
of issue or publication to the in- 
vesting public one copy of any 
prospectus or other sales litera- 
ture addressed or intended for 
general distribution to clients or 
prospective clients and one copy 
of any advertisement offering in- 
vestment advisory services. 

New sections regarding real es- 
tate syndication offerings were 
added to the New York blue sky 
law effective Jan. 1, 1961. It will 
be unlawful to take part in a 
public offering or sale in or from 
the State of New York of securi- 
ties constituted of participation 
interests or investments in real 
estate, mortgages or leases, in- 
cluding stocks, bonds, debentures, 
evidences of interest or indebted- 
ness, limited partnership interests 
or other securities, when such se- 
curities consist primarily of par- 
ticipation interests or investments 
in one or more real estate ven- 
tures, unless there shall have been 
filed with the Department of Law 
a written statement to be known 
as an “offering statement” or 
“prospectus” concerning the con- 
templated offering and containing 
specified information and repre- 
sentations. No offering or sale of 
such securities shall be made ex- 
cept on the basis of information, 
statements, literature or represen- 
tations constituting the offering 
statement or prospectus. The at- 
torney general is authorized to 
exempt any offerings of securi- 
ties (1) made to persons not ex- 
ceeding 40 in number or (2) if the 
securities have been fully regis- 
tered with the Federal Securities 
and Exchange Commission or 
have received an exemption 
therefrom for reasons other than 
the offering being an _ intrastate 
offering to residents of the State 
of New York only. Whenever 
real estate syndication securities 
are sold to the public in or from 
the State of New York, all monevs 
received in connection therewith 
shall continue to be the money 
of the person making the pur- 
chase, deposit or advance and 
shali be held in trust by the per- 


son offering or selling such secu- 
rities and shall not be commingled 


with the personal assets of the 
person receiving the same until 
the funds are actually employed 
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in connection with the consum- 
mation of the transaction. 


VIRGINIA 

The Virginia Securities Act was 
amended in 1960 by adding the 
following exemption: 

“The Commission may by order 
exempt from the other provisions 
of this chapter any security that 
the Commission finds 

(1) is to be offered and sold as 
part of a community undertaking 
to attract new business or indus- 
try to the community, 

(2) is sponsored by the local 
chamber of commerce, by a local 
industrial development corpora- 
tion or by other groups of repre- 
sentative local businessmen, and 

(3) is to be sold mainly to per- 
sons interested in the development 
of the community by salesmen 
who receive no compensation for 
offering and selling the security.” 


APPENDIX B 
Illinois Rule 150 (February, 1960) 


(a) The following acts or omis- 
sions in connection with an offer- 
ing of securities shall constitute 
such offering “inequitable” and 
on which will ‘“‘work or tend to 
work a fraud or deceit”: 

(1) Warrants or stock purchase 
options to those other than all of 
the purchasers of securities must 
be justified by the applicant. The 
following standards will be fol- 
lowed in determining whether the 
issuance of such warrants or stock 
options are justified. 

Restricted Stock Options: Op- 
tions to management in the nature 
of restricted stock options for in- 
centive purposes will be consid- 
ered justified in reasonable in 
number and method of exercise: 

Stock Purchase Plans: Options 
to employees, or their nominees 
pursuant ‘to stoek purchase plans 
or profit sharing plans will be 
considered justified if reasonable 
in number and method of exer- 
cise; 

Options to Underwriters: Op- 
tions to underwriters will be con- 
sidered justified if all of the fol- 
lowing conditions are met: 

(a) if issued to managing un- 
derwriters under a firm under- 
writing agreement provided they 
are not transferable except in 
cases where the managing under- 
writer is a partnership and then 
only among the partnership; 


(b) if the number of shares 
covered by the warrants or op- 
tions does not exceed ten percent 
(10%) of the securities to be out- 
standing at the completion of the 
offering; 

(c) if the initial exercise price 
of the options is at least equal to 
the public offering price with a 
step-up of the exercise price of 
either, 

(1) seven percent (7%) 
each year they are outstand- 
ing, or in the alternative, 


UST 
ny 


BANK 


(2) twenty percent (20%) 
at any time; pruvided that an 
election as to either alterna- 
tive must be made by the un- 
derwriters at the time that 
the options are issued to the 
underwriters; 


(d) if the options or warrants 
do not exceed five (5) years in 
duration and are exercisable one 
year after issuance; 

(e) if the options and warrants 
are issued by a relatively small 
company in the promotional stage 
where it appears from all the facts 
and circumstances that the issu- 
ance of options is necessary to 
obtain competent investment 
banking service, provided that the 
direct commissions to the under- 
writers are lower than the usual 
and customary commissions would 
be in the absence of such options 
or warrants; 


(f) that the prospectus issued 
in connection with the application 
contains a full disclosure as to the 
terms and the reason for the issu- 
ance of such options and war- 
rants; and further provided that 
if such reason is in connection 
with future advisory services to 
be performed by the underwriter 
without compensation in consid- 
eration for the issuance of such 
options, that a statement to that 
effect be placed in the prospectus; 

(g) that in states where it is 
necessary to include the value of 
the options in the computation of 
commission, the market value of 


CONTINENTAL 
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such options, if any, be used. That 
in those cases where no market 
value exists, an arbitrary value of 
twenty percent (20%) of the orig- 
inal exercise price of such options 
be used unless evidence indicates 
that a contrary valuation exists; 

(h) that the same tests be ap- 
plied to options issued by “sell- 
ing shareholders” as has been 
recommended herein, unless evi- 
dence indicates that the selling 
shareholders are so separated 
from the corporate entity and so 
lacking in control of the corporate 
entity as to require more liberal 
treatment. 


(2) The offering or proposed of- 
fering of securities of an issuer 
which is in the promotional, ex- 
ploratory or development stage 
and in respect of which the fair 
value of the equity investment of 
the promoters of such issuer is 
less than 15% of the total equity 
investment which would result 
from the sale of all of the securi- 
ties which are the subject of the 
offering or proposed offering, 
shall be presumed to be inequit- 
able and to work or tend to work 
a fraud or deceit upon the pur- 
chasers of the securities offered 
or proposed to be offered. 


(a) For purposes of this rule, 
the term “fair value of the equity 
investment of the promoters” shall 
mean the total of all sums con- 
tributed to the issuer in cash to- 
gether with the reasonable value 
(as determined by independent 
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appraisal pursuant to Rule 180) 
of all tangible assets contributed 
to the issuer. 


(b) For purposes of this rule, 
the term “total equity investment” 
shall mean the total of (a) the 
par or stated value of all equity 
securities offered or proposed to 
be offered, and (b) the amount 
of surplus of any kind, regardless 
of description and whether or not 
restricted. 


Federman, Stonehill Partner 


Federman, Stonehill & Co., 70 
Pine St., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, on Jan. 2 will admit 
James Meade to limited partner- 
ship. 


Hecker to Admit 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Hecker & 
Co., Liberty Trust Building, mem- 


bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia - Baltimore Stock Ex- 
changes, will admit Edna M. Sell- 
ers and Gladys D. Kolb to limited 
partnership on Jan, 1. 


Hirsch to Admit 


On Jan. 1 Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad 
St.. New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Milton C. Altenberger 
to limited partnership. 
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Continued from page 43 
Korean War took their toll on 
policyholders’ surplus at the same 
time that premium writings were 
rising sharply. 

Again in 1958 and 1959, as the 
unprofitable phase of the under- 


‘writing cycle which extended 


from 1955 through 1957 began to 
subside, there was a sharp in- 
crease in new capital financing 
by the fire and casualty insurance 
companies. The total amount 
raised in the 1958-1959 period was 
$132 million, including $55 mil- 
lion contributed to Allstate and 
Service Fire Insurance Company 
by Sears Roebuck in 1958. While 
the 1959 financings were well re- 
ceived, it is noteworthy that they 
were executed at a time when 
markets for fire and casualty 
stocks were relatively low so that 
substantial concessions in price 
were necessary. 

While the amount of new 
financing done by fire and casu- 
alty companies to date in 1960 has 
been small, the industry’s ratio 
of capital funds to liabilities con- 
tinues to be historically low. 
Underwriting results have been 
favorable this year, but equity 
security markets have been under 
some pressure. Premium volume 
is“rising, partly as a result of 
higher rate structures. Thus, it 
would seem that the new financ- 


ing which took place last year 
still leaves a need for more fi- 
nancing in the future by many 


companies in the industry if they 
are to maintain strong enough 
ratios of capital to liabilities to 
permit the desired expansion of 
their total premium volume. 

A review of the figures appli- 
cable to individual companies or 
groups indicates that the industry 
figures consist of a composite of 
rather widely different situations. 
Certain of the older, large mul- 
tiple line groups have built up 
substantial ratios of policyholders’ 
surplus to liabilities. On the other 
hand, some companies’ ratios are 
well under the industry averages, 
indicating a possible need for 
new capital to bring them into 
closer alignment with other 
companies. 

It has been pointed out that no 
single ratio provides conclusive 
evidence of the need for new fi- 
nancing by a fire or casualty 
insurance company. The relation- 
ship of policyholders’ surplus to 
actual and potential liabilities 
provides only a general indication 
of the adequacy of capital. Two 
companies may have practically 
identical ratios of policyholders’ 
surplus to liabilities and yet dif- 
fer widely with respect to rela- 
tive financial strength. For ex- 
ample, if one of these companies 
has been enjoying profitable un- 
derwriting experience while the 


other has been losing money on 
its underwriting operations, there 
may be a great difference in the 
need for new capital by the two 
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companies. In the case of casualty 
companies, the reserving policy of 
one company may be more con- 
servative than that of another 
company. While the more con- 
servative company may show 
lower underwriting earnings as a 
result of having set up large re- 
serves against losses, its actual 
position may be _ substantially 
stronger than the company which 
has underreserved. 


Varying Interpretations 


Investment policies also have 
a bearing on the questions of the 
adequacy of capital resources of a 
fire or casualty company. Fire 
companies, which may be called 
upon to meet sizable claims within 
a short period of time, usually 
should have about a dollar of 
policyholders’ surplus for each 
dollar of liabilities. Casualty com- 
panies, whose claims usually are 
slower in developing, may require 
only about half a dollar of policy- 
holders’ surplus per dollar of 
premiums. However, this means 
that the casualty company must 
have a more liquid portfolio than 
the fire company. If two com- 
panies are alike in all respects 
except as to the liquidity of their 
investments, the company with the 
less liquid portfolio may be said 
to need more capital than the 
more liquid one. 


A thorough examination of a 
particular company’s position and 
a study of the nature and trend 
of its business is necessary before 
an option can be formed with re- 
spect to that company’s need for 
additional capital. Even after such 
an examination, the conclusion 
reached may be tentative unless 
the degree of under-capitalization 
is substantial. To a certain extent, 
the question is a relative one. This 
arises from the fact that investors 
and policyholders are continually 
making comparisons between 
companies. Thus the managements 
of insurance companies are in- 
clined to make their own com- 
parisons of their financial strength 
with that of competing companies. 
If the competitors are raising new 
capital to strengthen their finan- 
cial positions, there will naturally 
be a tendency for the company 
whose capital resources are thin 
to follow suit. 


Of course it is possible for any 
one insurance company to avoid 
raising additional capital by de- 
liberately holding down the 
amount of new business it will 
take on. As a temporary measure 
this may be defended, particularly 
after a period of rapid expansion 
where time for digestion is 
needed. However, if the demand 
is there, the industry as a whole 
cannot refuse to perform its func- 
tion for any extended period of 
time without running the risk of 
socialism. Furthermore, there is 
the possibility that a refusal of 
business will result in the loss of 
interest by agents. Once agents 
have shifted to another company, 
it is likely to prove difficult to 
get them back at a later date. 

The fire and casualty industry, 
by adding over half a billion dol- 
lars of new capital to its policy- 
holders’ surplus in the 1945-1949 
period, has demonstrated its 
ability to attract the capital essen- 
tial to its continued growth. That 
the new offerings have been well 
received by shareholders is evi- 
dence of continued investor con- 
fidence in the industry in general 
and in the companies making the 
new offerings in particular. The 
ability to draw upon investors for 
additional capital investment is an 
essential characteristic of a sound 
and vigorous business. The future 
growth of our nation’s economy 
necessarily involves further rapid 
expansion of the fire and casualty 
insurance business. While it is ex- 
pected that most of this expansion 
will continue to be _ financed 
through internal generation of 
surplus, the need for additional 


capital from outside sources will 
continue. The amount and the 


TABLE I 


Capital Ratios of Stock Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Companies, 1945-1959 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 





Premiums Total Policyholders’ -—Ratio of \ 
Year Written Liabilities Surplus 3-to-2 3-to-1 
1959 a $9,930,697 $12,419,384 $9,381,140 0.755 0.945 
1958 9,076,828 11,495,592 8,619,370 0.750 0.950 
1957 8,640,093 10,816,014 7,073,013 0.654 0.819 
1956__ 7,991,071 10,010,966 7,800,261 0.779 0.976 
1955_ 7,662,138 9,581,015 7,693,594 0.803 1.004 
1954. 7,143,593 9,091,471 6,697,463 0.737 0.938 
1953 7,000,347 8,579,987 5,191,529 0.605 0.742 
1952 6,410,590 7,815,122 4,963,904 0.635 0.774 
1851 5,768,796 6,992,252 4,542,504 0.650 0.789 
1950 5,137,528 6,386,108 4,216,861 0.660 0.821 
1949 4,759,920 5,812,175 3,707,539 0.638 0.777 
1948 4,403,011 5,222,024 3,666,252 0.587 0.696 
1947 3,862,123 4,560,436 2,904,943 0.637 0.752 
1946 3,063,044 3,751,401 2,878,935 0.767 0.940 
1945 ; 2,424,661 3,158,005 3,150,831 0.398 1.299 
NOTE: Dollar figures in thousands. (Source: Aggregates and Averages, 
Alfred M. Best Co.) 
TABLE II 
New Capital Raised by Fire and Casualty Companies, 1949-1959 
Year +Amount Year +Amount 
1959 $64,000,000 1951. _.. $25,000,000 
1958 *68,000,000 1950 ‘ wid 33,000,000 
1957 13,000,000 A icc atmaet tind 10,000,000 
1956 18,000,000 1948 32,000,000 
eka 46,000,000 3e67 .... 80,000,000 
1954- 63,000,000 1946_. CBee 45,000,000 
i nelle 30,000,000 1945 = 25,000,000 
1952 20,000,000 


tRounded out to nearest million. *Includes $55,000,000 contributed 
by Sears Roebuck and Company to Allstate and Service Fire Insurance 


Company. 
Editions. 


timing of future financing will 
depend on the rate of growth of 
the business, the extent of pres- 
sure on existing capital resources 
and the condition of security 
markets. 

II 


Significant Happenings in Fire 
And Casualty Stocks in 1960 


Underwriting results for the 
first half of 1960 of the fire and 
casualty companies bore out the 
high hopes held for them as the 
year began. 


The second and third quarters 
of 1959 were materially better 
than any similar periods for a 
number of prior years. These 
better results carried forward into 
the first six months of 1960. 


Rate increases for private pas- 
senger automobile granted in 1957 
and 1958 were fully earned. The 
inflationary trends of the prior 10 
years tended to level off and the 
extensive safety education pro- 
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gram adopted by the insurance 
industry began to bear fruit. The 
combination of these factors dras- 
tically reduced the tremendous 
losses which the industry had 
been suffering in this important 
segment of the business. In addi- 
tion, loss of property due to fire 
decreased throughout the country 
in the first half of the year. 

With the two major lines of 
business rapidly improving, pros- 
pects for underwriting results 
were brighter than at any time 
since 1954. 

The price of many of the fire 
and casualty insurance stocks re- 
flected this improvement. For 
July and most of August, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Averages were 
sinking steadily yet insurance 


stocks prices were at least stable 
and were in many instances ris- 
ing. The problems of 1955 through 
1959 were beginning to fade into 
history. Then, as has often been 
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the case in the affairs of man, 
came the “Femme Fatale.” Donna 
struck! 


First Reports Ominous 


The initial estimates of the 
storm damages were ominous. 
Total insured damage of approxi- 
mately $135 million was men- 
tioned. The immediate effect on 
insurance stock prices was rela- 
tively severe, many declining over 
5% within a two-day period. As 
time wore on, these original esti- 
mates were reduced, untul at pres- 
ent writing it would seem that 
total industry losses will be less 
than $100 million. While it is ob- 
vious that the storm damages will 
not improve third quarter results, 
it does not appear likely that its 
impact will have more than a 
modest effect on year end results. 

Excluding the effect of Hurri- 
cane Donna, the underwriting re- 
sults of the third quarter were not 
as profitable as those of the first 
and second quarters. Fire losses 
crept up until in August they 
increased 20.6%. Surety bonds, 
usually one of the most profitable 
segments of the business, turned 
sour and underwriters again be- 
gan to worry about the losses in 
private passenger automobile 
insurance. 

The fourth quarter of 1960 holds 
the key to whether it will be an 
excellent year or only moderately 
better than 1959. If the last three 
months are as profitable as was 
the first six months, the industry 
will report excellent operating 
figures. In this event dividend in- 
creases should be a matter of 


course in many companies whose 
payout of investment income is 
lower than it has been for a num- 
ber of years. 

Aside from operating results 
there were a number of interest- 
ing developments in the fire and 
casualty industry. 

The problem of meeting the 
competition of direct writers has 
continued to receive study. Stock 
agency companies increasingly 
realize that they cannot compete 
across the board on private pas- 
senger automobile business under 
their present system of operation. 
Many agents as well are begin- 
ning to face the facts of the mat- 
ter. Reduction in commission paid 
as well as the use of direct billing 
of policyholders and continuous 
policy torms are becoming more 
widely used. The Journal of Com- 
merce on Sept. 28, 1960 carried 
an article headlined “Direct Bill- 
ing and Continuous Policy Accept- 
ance Spreading.” “Results of 
survey disclosed at the 64th An- 
nual Convention of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
show that 50% of member agen- 


cies of the organization write 
continuous policies, while 40% 
insure risks billed directly by 


their compaines.” 

Such practices tend to materi- 
ally reduce expenses and enable 
stock agency companies to com- 
pete for the better class of busi- 
ness which has been lost to 
non-agency companies. 


Merit Rating Plans 
in which 
attempted to 


The 
agency 


second manner 
companies 
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compete is through the use of 
merit rating plans. These plans 
give a discount from a base rate 
for a period of accident-free driv- 
ing. Rates are increased for ac- 
cidents or moving traffic violat- 
tions up to a limit of twice the 
base rate. This merit rating ap- 
proach has been in operation for 
more than a year giving ample 
opportunity to assess its value. 
Opinion is sharply divided as to 
its success. Some industry leaders 
defend it as a valid approach to 
the problem. Others maintain that 
it is unworkable and is nothing 
more than a cut in rates which 
canont be justified by present ex- 
perience. At best the plan is un- 
wieldy and difficult to administer. 


The trend toward acquisition of 
life insurance subsidiaries by fire 
and casualty companies continues. 
A number of the largest and most 
successful companies in the indus- 
try have acquired life companies. 
A number of others have either 
started their own companies or 
life insurance departments. This 
affiliation of fire and casualty and 
life insurance operations makes 
available to the insurance buyer 
the one stop shopping so preva- 
lent in other areas of merchandis- 
ing. 

Mergers: Planned and Rumored 

Another interesting develop- 
ment in 1960 has been the increase 
in mergers and rumors of mergers 
between fire and casualty com- 
panies. The Carroon and Reyn- 
olds group has announced a plan 
of merger between two companies 
in the group. Glens Falls is merg- 
ing with Kansas City Fire and 
Marine, and there were the usual 
large number of rumors. Perhaps 
the most talked-about merger 
possibility is that of New Amster- 
dam Casualty Company. Security 
Insurance Company of New Haven 
has filed a plan of exchange with 
the Insurance Commission of 
Connecticut proposing to ex- 
change 1% shares of Security for 
each share of New Amsterdam. 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Baltimore is reported to be con- 
sidering an exchange of stock 
with New Amsterdam and rumor 
has it that Home Insurance may 
also be interested. In view of the 
decline in the Dow-Jones Aver- 
ages in the past three months and 
with the corresponding pressure 
on surplus accounts, merger talks 
may grow even more prevalent. 


The decline in common stock 
prices injects a factor in the in- 
dustry which has not had to be 
reckoned with in the recent past. 
Even though the fire and casualty 
companies have suffered severe 
underwriting losses during the 
last five years, surplus accounts 
and book values were bolstered 
by rising stock prices. The decline 
in market prices in September 
and October has revised this 
trend. Stocks are carried by the 
companies at market values and 
hence surplus accounts and book 
values are being reduced. Since 
insurance companies must main- 
tain a sufficient surplus to finance 
business written, some are getting 
in the position of curtailing new 
premium writings or raising 
money. Should the underwriting 
results become unprofitable at the 
same time that the prices of com- 
mon stock are depressed, the con- 
dition could become fairly sericus. 

The market for the stocks of 
fire and casualty companies has 
had its ups and downs in 1960. 
The low point for the year, based 
o n Best’s Stocks Index of 30 fire 
and casualty stocks, was in Jan- 
uary. Reflecting the improvement 
in first and second quarter results 
the market improved until it 
reached a peak in August. Indi- 
cation of less favorable third- 
quarter results started a down- 
trend and the advent of Hurri- 
cane Donna had a rapid and un- 


settling effect. The stocks began 
to recover from an overly pessi- 
mistic view of the storm damage 
and in October battled valiantly 


against a general decline in com- 
mon stock prices. 


The stocks of fire and casualty 
companies represent one of the 
few industries where expected 
earnings for 1960 will be im- 
proved over those of 1959. The 
rate of improvement is still in 
doubt at this writing but improve- 
ment is expected. Many compa- 
nies in the industry are in a posi- 
tion to increase dividends reflect- 
ing this improvement. In light of 
these factors moderate improve- 
ment in prices can be expected. 


iil 


Important Happenings in Life 
In 1960 


When, early in 1960, the oper- 
ating results of life insurance 
companies for the preceding year 
were published, and it was evi- 
dent that the new taxes were 
being taken in stride and were 
not seriously affecting earnings, 
there was a strong upward move- 
ment in the market prices of life 
shares. This strength persisted 
until moderate declines appeared 
in sympathy with the weakness of 
the general market. The modera- 
tion of the declines was in line 
with the generally defensive char- 
acter of life stocks. 


The drive for new business by 
life companies has continued and 
accelerated this year. Agency 
forces have been strengthened 
and new policy contracts have 
been devised to attract additional 
sales volume. 

In May the SEC passed the 
prospectus for Variable Annuity 
Life Insurance, which was the 
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first such company to be formally 
approved for offering variable 
contracts. There are now three 
small companies in that field as 
well as the Prudential, which 
has been leading the move in 
that direction. 


_ Connecticut General has con- 
tinued its legal efforts to force 
the New York Department to per- 
mit acquisition of fire and cas- 
ualty companies by life compa- 
nies not residents of New York 
State but admitted to do business 
there. The lower court upheld 
the right of the Department to 
deny such permission and the case 
has been argued before the Court 
of Appeals, from which a decision 
is expected before the end of the 
year. The Supreme Court may 
ultimately be asked for a ruling. 


Annual Stock Dividends Favored 


Dividends and stock splits have 
not been frequent in 1960. A 
growing number of companies are 
adopting a policy of paying small 
stock dividends of 4% or 5% an- 
nually rather than to make larger 
distributions after a period of 
several years. 


The life insurance industry has 
been very much concerned over 
attempts to pass the Forand Bill 
and other measures to provide 
medical care for the aged under 
the Social Security structure. It 
is felt that this would seriously 
compete with accident and health 
business written by the companies. 
Although that bill was defeated, 

Continued on page 76 
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it is not felt that the threat has 
been removed. 

It was reported that Lloyd’s of 
London, attracted by the stable 
earnings of life insurance compa- 
nies, was seriously considering 
the formation of a life company. 

On June 30, 1960, there were 
1,439 life companies in the United 
States—28 more than the year be- 
fore, and 2% times as many as on 
June 30, 1950. Of these, 300 were 
domiciled in Texas, 127 in Louisi- 
ana, 108 in Arizona, 58 in Illinois, 
33 in Delaware and 32 in New 
York. One thousand two hundred 
and eighty-five of these were 
stock companies, but the 154 
mutual companies do more than 
60% of the life business of the 
country. Twenty life companies 
are now over 100 years old and 
105 are over 50 years old. Sev- 
enty-three companies have more 
than $1 billion of insurance in 


force as against only 30 which 
had passed that amount in force 
10 years ago. 
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At the beginning of this year, 
the investments of life insurance 
companies totaled $113,626,000,000. 
In the preceding 12 months there 
was $6 billion in new investment 
money; maturities, prepayments 
and sales of investments provided 
$13,800,000,000 for reinvestment, 
which brought the total invest- 
ment funds during 1959 to $19,- 
800,000,000. Of this amount 30% 
was placed in mortgages, $4,416,- 
000,000 in government bonds and 
something over $750 million in 
tax-free municipals. 


Very few life companies issue 
semi-annual statements, but from 
informal sources it is known that 
on the whole the companies are 
enjoying a very good year, both 
in sales of new business and in 
earnings. 

IV 

Scope of Fire and Casualty 

Insurance Industry and Its 
Status as a Field of Investment 

The field of fire and casualty 
insurance investment offers a 
wide choice of different types of 
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securities to meet varying invest- 
ment requirements. For example, 
there are about 50 stocks in the 
fire and casualty industry with 
fairly active markets and perhaps 
15 or 20 which can be said to 
have broad markets. Taking 15 
of the largest companies in which 
general investors might partici- 
pate, one finds a total net worth 
(capital and surplus) of about 
3% billion dollars. These 15 com- 
panies constitute considerably 
more than half the total stock in- 
surance business. 

Total assets of all stock fire and 
casualty companies are exceeded 
in size by the oil industry. The 
insurance industry is larger than 
steel, chemicals, automobiles, 
paper and other such important 
investment areas. The foregoing 
figures are rough but they clearly 
indicate an industry of real in- 
vestment consequence. 

The scope of the industry in 
terms of the service it provides is 
broader than almost any other 
single business. Every productive 
enterprise and almost every in- 
dividual is directly a customer 
and everyone is indirectly a cus- 
tomer. The size of the business is 
directly related to over-all eco- 
nomic activity and, in fact, grows 
faster than the economy as a 
whole because of the continuous 
proliferation of new coverages. 
Fire insurance, once the whole 
business, is now only a small pro- 
portion of total volume, and while 
growing absolutely year by year 
in pace with the growth of physi- 
cal assets, is steadily shrinking 
relative to the total by reason 
of the much more rapid growth 
of other lines. 


The leading stocks of the in- 
dustry offer the investor oppor- 
tunities through which varied in- 
vestment objectives can be met. 
For example, some of the leading 
fire and casualty underwriters 
offer low immediate returns with 
promise of greater than average 
growth in value. On the other 
hand, current yields of greater 
amount than available in the 
average industrial can be had in 
many of the old-line property 
companies. For the investor who 
is interested in participating in 
the common stock market, some 
insurance companies offer an in- 
vestment in prime stocks at a dis- 
count. Others offer a major par- 
ticipation in the bond market on 
a leveraged basis. Thus, the scope 
of the industry offers the in- 
vestor in varying combinations, 
yields, growth and such partici- 
pation in the general market— 
stocks or bonds—as may be de- 
sired. In addition, the industry 
offers a security and stability of 
cash dividend return matched by 
no other industry over the past 
century and more. This stability 
is based on the breadth of diver- 
sification of the primary business 
—insurance, and more important- 
ly, perhaps, in the diversification 
of the invested assets in a cross- 
section of other industries. 


Competitive Factors in the 
Industry 
The traditional “American 
Agency” stock companies have 
felt the growing competition from 


direct-writers and mutuals which 
are able to offer a similar prod- 
uct at lower prices. The industry 
is aware of the inefficiencies of 
the so-called “American Agency 
System” and while corrective 
measures will be painful to some 
areas of the business, it appears 
that they are inevitable. Individ- 
ual company problems will prob- 
ably be eased to an increasing 
degree by mergers. 

A related development of re- 
cent years has been the trend of 
integration in the industry. In the 
past 10 years, almost all large fire 
companies have gone into casualty 
lines and the casualty companies 
into fire. More recently, the trend 
has been for fire and casualty 
companies to go into the life busi- 
ness either directly as in the case 
of Insurance Company of North 
America by organization of a life 
affiliate or by merger or purchase 
as in the case of Federal, Saint 
Paul, Home, Springfield, and 
others. Eventually it is to be ex- 
pected that the life companies 
will reciprocate. This may pro- 
vide a real opportunity for ap- 
preciation in value of fire and 
casualty companies which are 
suitable candidates for absorption. 


To return more specifically to 
the basic investment characteris- 
tics of the industry, the follow- 
ing advantages are offered. 


(1) Dividend stability resulting 
from the general policy of the in- 
dustry of paying out in dividends 
only 50 to 65% of normally stable 
investment income. 


(2) Growth in underlying value 
resulting from reinvestment of up 
to one-half of investment income 
together with all net earnings 
from underwriting. Another im- 
portant growth factor has been 
the appreciation of substantial 
common stock investments held. 

(3) Diversification of risk in 
the insurance companies invest- 
ment portfolios affords equivalent 
diversification to the stockholder. 

(4) Inflation protection over a 
long term has _ resulted from 
growth in asset values through 
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sources listed under (2) above to- 
gether with the tendency for in- 
surance coverage to rise with any 
decline in purchasing power of 
the dollar. To some extent, in- 
flation protection to the insurance 
investor has lagged because of 
the difficulty of adjusting rates to 
changing conditions. This is es- 
sentially a problem of state poli- 
tics since insurance Commis- 
sioners hesitate to promptly adjust 
rates in line with necessities. 

(5) The industry offers a rea- 
sonable assurance of underwriting 
profits over a period of years. 
The underwriter of average effi- 
ciency is entitled to a_ profit 
under public regulation. Periods 
of unfavorable underwriting in 
the past have always been fol- 
lowed by better times. 


(6) The nature of the assets of 
an insurance company, being 
largely invested in high grade 
marketable securities, are such 
that there is little risk of obso- 
lescence. The basic assets of the 
business have independent earn- 
ing power and value entirely 
apart from conditions which may 
exist from time to. time in the 
underwriting business itself. Even 
the fixed assets of the industry 
are of a general purpose nature 
and in most cases could be 
adapted to other uses. 


Long-Term Price Stability 


The long-term record of the 
insurance industry has been sur- 
passed by few other industries. 
The highly cyclical pattern of un- 
derwriting has been offset by in- 
vestment stability and the secular 
trend of earnings has paralleled 
business as a whole. From the 
point of view of market prices, 
insurance stocks have also per- 
formed well over long periods of 
time. In recent years, however, 
the unfavorable underwriting re- 
sults have depressed prices in 
this industry during a period of 
materially higher’ prices for 
equities in general; this trend has 
apparently been reversed in that 
the leading insurance stocks have 
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firmly resisted market decline 


during 1960. 


To the investors of varying ob- 
jectives and requirements, insur- 
ance stocks offer a diversified 
opportunity. The following classi- 
fication into four groups, each 
serving a different need is indica- 
tive though by no means inclusive. 


(1) The financially strong inte- 
grated companies with excellent 
underwriting records. These com- 
panies of the type represented by 
Insurance Company of North 
America, Hartford Fire, Saint 
Paul, and Federal tend to sell at 
a high price in relation to normal 
earnings, liquidating value and at 
low yields. They are suitable in- 
vestments for long term growth 
in value in accounts in which 
current income is a_ secondary 
consideration. 


(2) The financially strong com- 
panies with fair to satisfactory 
underwriting performance which 
sell at lower prices in relation 
to statistical factors but which 
have an element of growth com- 
bined with a viable yield. These 
stocks have been suitable over 
the years as alternatives to pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds. They 
rival these categories for stability 
of return and in addition have 
shown an upward trend of divi- 
dends and price. Thus, where a 
“living wage’”’ is required, these 
stocks fill the bill. Typical of this 
type of company are the Crum & 
Forster Companies—U. S. Fire, 
North River and Westchester; 
Great American Insurance Co., 
Merchants Fire Insurance Co. to 
name a few. 


(3) Companies with sound un- 
derwriting records which nor- 


4 


Number 6012. 


mally do a very large insurance 
business in relation to capital. 
inese companies are more vola- 
tile in earning power than the 
previous groups but also enjoy 
large potential growth. United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
Maryland Casualty, Glens Falls 
and Fireman’s Fund are typical 
of this group. 

(4) A fourth type of company 
which has a second grade under- 
writing record and a low capital 
and surplus to insurance in force 
is less suitable for the average 
investor. 


Investment Performance 

Although underwriting is im- 
portant in all companies, its sig- 
nificance varies widely from com- 
pany to company. For example, 
in a good underwriting year 
Maryland Casualty derives about 
half its income from investments. 
Great American’s income in a 
good underwriting year derives 


roughly three-fourths from _in- 
vestments. Even in_ top-flight 
companies such as_ Insurance 


Company of North America, about 
two-thirds of income comes from 
investments in a good year and 
considerably more in a poor year. 


Thus, investment performance 
and quality of portfolio should 
not be minimized. Companies 


which have good investment per- 
formance and poor underwriting 
sell at substantial discounts from 


assets. If the reason for these 
discounts is the participation in 
unsatisfactory underwriting and 
the risks involved therein, then 
the larger the ratio of unsatisfac- 
tory insurance business to the in- 
vestment factor, the greater 
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should be the discount. Since the 
market is often insensitive to re- 
lationships of this kind, opportu- 
nities for the investor are seldom 
difficult to find. 


At the present time and in 
spite of hurricane “Donna” there 
is strong evidence to suggest that 
the underwiting cycle is on an up- 
ward trend, and that the improve- 
ment will run for some time 
before another downturn is to be 
expected. During such a period 
of unfavorable underwriting, in- 
surance stocks are likely to per- 
form relatively well in the mar- 
ket by comparison with other 
groups. 

The current up-cycle in under- 
writing is being accompanied by 
gains in investment income. Sev- 
eral companies have already in- 
creased their dividends and fur- 
ther liberalization of payments is 
expected if underwriting can be 
held to a modest margin of profit. 
This would appear probable even 
though price cutting and other 
competitive conditions are already 
being felt in various segments of 
the industry. While the profit- 
ability from underwriting of the 
current up-cycle may well be sub- 
standard, income from _invest- 
ments particularly bonds will con- 
tinue to rise sharply and many 
companies will earn more from 
investment sources alone than was 
possible from all sources in the 
most recent good underwriting 
year. For example—Great Ameri- 
can’s 1960 investment earnings 
are estimated at $4.30, which 
compares with total earnings of 


$3.12 in 1953 at which time the 
combined ratio was 96.6%. (For 
the first six months of 1960, Great 
American’s combined ratio was 
only 97% compared with over 
103% last year.) 

It has been pointed out pre- 
viously that some companies— 


particularly those in the casualty 
business—have heavy bond port- 
folios representing loss reserves 
as well as unearned premium re- 
serves. Such companies are 
highly leveraged with respect to 
the bond market and have suf- 
fered in the past decade due to 
declining bond prices. Investment 
earnings, however, have shown a 
superior trend as maturities and 
new money have rolled over at 
higher rates. If money rates con- 
tinue high, the 





insurance com- 
panies with large bond portfolios 
relative to capital will show in- 


creasingly good investment re- 
sults. 
In summation, the insurance 


stock group, instead of being a 
field of investment suitable only 
for special types of investment 
accounts, is broadly applicable to 
investment portfolio 


Market prices currently 
do not reflect in full measure an 
almost unique galaxy of favorable 
characteristics. 
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Delafield Co. to Admit 


On Jan. 1 William J. Reid will 
be admitted to partnership in 
Delafield & Delafield, 45 Wall St., 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
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To Be Dunscombe Partner 


Nathan Burnett on Jan. 1 will be 
admitted to partnership in Duns- 
combe & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


Leavitt Co. Partners 


On Dec. 15 Girard J. Beno and 
Tessie F. Beno will become limited 
partners in Leavitt & Co., 19 Rec- 
tor St.. New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 
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Report of IBA Nuclear 
Industry Committee 


Continued from page 37 


Franco-Belge des Ardennes 
(SENA) which comes under the 
Euratom program. Things indeed 
look brighter for Euratom today 
than a year ago when most utility 
companies in Europe had decided 
to postpone their decision to build 
nuclear power plants. We had 
indicated, however, that the re- 
cession in nuclear power con- 
struction in Europe could only be 
a temporary phase. It is encourag- 
ing to see that Europe is moving 
in the right direction. 

Of course, the detailed chart 
which has been prepared does not 
point to the other power reactors 
in Europe and the United King- 
dom which have been built en- 
tirely without any manufacturing 
or construction assistance from 
this country. The French and 
British nuclear power programs 
continue to go forward. 


Financial and Economic Aspects 
Of Power Reactors in the U. S. 


Some utilities in this country 
are building reactor plants 
entirely at their own expense, in- 
cluding research and development 
costs. In such cases, the general 
credit of the company has been 
used to secure the financing. Of 
course, this method can be used 
only where the size of the nuclear 
power plant is substantially less 
than the yearly increase in total 
plant capacity that is needed to 
cope with the normal growth of 
the utility company. Were it not 
so, the financial burdens that are 
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always present in launching any 
new technological venture might 
be prohibitive for the company. 
Furthermore, the higher cost of 
nuclear electricity might not be 
diluted sufficiently in the overall 
electricity production cost. 

In order to spread the higher 
capital costs and also the un- 
economic operation of nuclear 
power plants in their earlier 
years, most utility companies have 
preferred -to pool their resources 
to form non-profit corporations to 
construct and operate a specific 
nuclear power plant. Grants from 
the sponsoring companies cover 
a part of the capital funds needed 
and, as a rule, have been intended 
to cover the excess capital cost of 
the nuclear plant over the cost of 
a conventional plant of the same 
size. These grants are then written 
off as research expenditures over 
a period of years, usually five. It 
is gratifying to note that the pub- 
lic utility regulatory commissions 
and the income tax authorities 
have, in most cases, agreed to 
consider this writeoff over a short 
period of years as a proper charge 
before arriving at the fair rate of 
return to which the utility is 
entitled. 


Of course, when a reactor plant 
is built entirely at the utility 
company’s expense, the capital 
cost of the plant should be in- 
cluded in the rate base on which 
the utility is entitled to a fair rate 
of return. 


Therefore, with either method, 
the part of the cost that is unusual 
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in the construction and operation 
of nuclear power plants is actu- 
ally underwritten by the utility’s 
customers. There is no doubt that 
the higher cost of nuclear power 
in the earlier years must be sup- 
ported directly in that fashion or 
indirectly through taxes or Gov- 
ernment borrowing. By 1965 we 
should, with our most diversified 
reactor construction program, 
have in operation about 1.5 mil- 
lion kilowatts of nuclear power. 
Certainly in that year the total 
installed capacity in steam and 
hydro plants should be close to 
200 million kilowatts. The fact 
that less than 1% of the total 
capacity will be nuclear, com- 
bined with the fact that the 
nuclear effort is spread among al) 
the more important utility com- 
panies in the United States, should 
give us assurance that, from a 
practical standpoint, the ultimate 
impact on the private electricity 
consumer of uneconomic nuclear 
power should not be felt. 


As new nuclear plants will be 
built in the years to come, we 
cannot overstress the fact that 
obsolescence should not be feared 
by the financial institutions that 
will have to deal with the future 
financing needed. What is bound 
to happen is that nuclear power 
stations will be called upon to 
carry the base load in utility sys- 
tems and the older, fully amor- 
tized conventional plants will be 
shifted in the load diagrams to 
carry the peak load. Past experi- 
ence of utility companies shows 
that older and less efficient plants 
are not dismantled as long as they 
can be of service; they are called 
upon to carry the peak load. 
Needless to say, this is a happy 
state of affairs since nuclear 
power plants can be operated 
economically only at high’ Toad 
factors in order to spread the 
fixed charges for interest and 
depreciation among the largest 
possible number of kilowatthours 
of electrical energy. 


Reactors for Ship Propulsion, 
Process Heat and Other Purposes 


Reactors, of course, are being 
used as a source of propulsion for 
ships and will be used in space 
devices. As we have reported pre- 
viously, ship propulsion will not 
become competitive until af'‘er 
competitive nuclear power has 
been achieved in land based re- 
actors. Atomic powered merchant 
ships and oil tankers are still 
quite a few years away. 

In the peacetime applications 
of ship propulsion, we can point 
to the NS Savannah, the U. S. 
cargo and passenger ship, launched 
last year and which is now in its 
final construction phase. Also in 
this same category is the Soviet 
icebreaker Lenin. 


This year also, the atomic 
powered aircraft carrier Enter- 
prise was launched. This ship will 
be propelled by eight atomic re- 
actors. In addition, our atomic 
Navy today includes either built 
or authorized, 26 attack sub- 
marines, 14 polaris missile sub- 
marines, one radar picket sub- 
marine, one guided _ missile 
submarine, one guided missile 
destroyer. We need not here point 


PROGRESS CHART: U.S. Nuclear Power Projects as of Sept. 1, 1960 
(Data extracted from chart issued and copyrighted by Atomic 
Industrial Forum, Inc., 3 E. 54th St., New York 22, N. Y.) 


Power Reactor Projects *n United States 


Owner and/or Operator, 
Location 
In Operation— 
Commonwealth Edison Co., Dresden, Ill. 
Yankee Atomic Electric Co., Rowe, Mass 


AEC: Duquesne Light Co., Shippingport, Pa. 


AEC; Atomics International, 
Santa Susana, Calif 

AEC; Argonne National Laboratory, 
Argonne, Ill 

General Electric Co., Vallecitos, Calif 

AEC; Alco Products, Inc., Fort Belvoir, Va 

AEC; Oak Ridge National] Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

AEC; Combustion Engineering, Inc., 
National Reactor Testing Station, 

AEC; Argonne National Laboratory, 
NRTS, Idaho 


Idaho 


Under Construct .on— 


Consolidated Edison Co., Indian Point, N. Y 

Power Reactor Development Co 
Logoona Beach, Mich 

AEC; Consumers Public Power District 
of Nebraska, Hallam, Neb 

Northern States Power Co., Sioux Falls, S. D 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
Humboldt Bay, Calif. 

Consumers Power Co., Big Rock Point. Mich. 

AEC; Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 

AEC: Rural Cooperative Power Association, 
Elk River, Minn 

AEC; Argonne National Laboratory, 
NRTS, Idaho 

Carolinas Virginia Nuclear Power 
Associates, Paar Shoals, S. C 

AEC and Puerto Water Resources 
Authority, Rincon, P. R 

AEC; City of Piqua, Piqua, Ohio 

Saxton Nuclear Experimental Corp., 
Saxton, Pa 

Army Corps of Engineers 
Alaska 

Army Corps of Engineers 
Greenland 

AEC & Air Force, 


Port Greely 
Camp Century, 


Sundance, Wyo 


Under Pre-Construction Development— 


Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Peach Bottom, Pa 

Atomic Energy Commission 
McMurdo Sound, Antarctica 


Plans Announced— 


California Edison, 
Los Angeles-Pasadena, 


Southern selected 


AEC; 


not 


Los Angeles-Pasadena, Calif 
East Central Nuclear Group, Inc.-Plorida 
West Coast Nuclear Group, Pierce, Fla. 
Atomic Energy Commission, not selected 
Atomic Energy Commission, NRTS, Idaho 


Power 
Level (Net 
Electrical 
Kilowatts 

180,000 

110,000 

60-100,000 
6,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,855 

300 


200 


200 


151,000 
100,090 


75,090 
2,000 


97,000 
50,000 


22,390 
22,000 
20,000 
17,000 


16,300 
11,400 


on 


000 
1,700 


1,500 
1,000 


360,000 
50,000 
46.000 


16,500 
330 


Power 
Level 
(Thermal 
) Kilowatts) 
626,000 
392,000 
230,000-? 
50,000 
100,000 
30,000 
10,000 
5,200 
3,000 


1,400 


585,000 
300,000 


245,000 
203,000 


165-197,000 
240,000 


84,300 
73,000 
62,500 
60,500 


50,000 
45,500 


20,000 
20,000 


*10,000 
*3,000 


92,000 


1,140,000 
174,000 


173.000 
60,000 


United States Power Reactor Projects Abroad 


Under Censtruction— 


Societa Elettronucleare Nazionale (SENN), 
Punta Fiume, Italy 
Rheinisch-Westfalisches Elektrizatswerk 
A.G. (RWE), Kahl. West Germany 
Centre d'Etudes de l'Energie Nucleaire 
Mol, Belgium 
Under Contract— 
Societa Elettronucleare Italiana (SELNI) 
Trino Itely 
Under Contract Negotiation— 

Societe d’Energie Nucleaire Franco-Belge 
des Ardennes (£ENA}, Givet, France 
Japan Atomic Energy Research Institute, 

Tokai-Mura, Japa: 
*Slightly under. *+Approximate Not 
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to the incredible achievements of 
the Nautilus, the Skipjack, the 
Triton, the George Washington, 
and the Sea Dragon submarines. 
The atom at sea has certainly 
amply demonstrated the feasibil- 
ity and flexibility of atomic re- 
actors. 

In the field of process heat, low 
temperature applications of atomic 
reactors offer increasing promise 
in competition with conventional 
fuels. Such _ low - temperature 
process-heat applications consume 
or use about twice as much fossil 
fuel as is used to generate elec- 
tricity. High temperature process 
heat applications so far require 
temperatures in excess of those 
obtained in reactors, but these ap- 
plications should become impor- 
tant in the future as we learn to 
go to higher temperatures in 
reactors. 


Chemical Reprocessing of Spent 
Nuclear Fuel Elements 


In last year’s report, we pointed 
to the increasing interest gener- 
ated by the promise of a private 
industry approach to chemical 
reprocessing. With several impor- 
tant nuclear power plants already 
in operation or about to start 
operating in the next year or so, 
the hopes of private industry and 
of the AEC are that a decision by 
private industry to build a nuclear 
fuel reprocessing plant may be 
reached soon. 

So far, Commonwealth Edison 
Company and Yankee Atomic 
Electric Company, the only two 
private groups which began to 
operate nuclear plants, are not 
inclined to let a private company 
be established for the purpose of 
handling their irradiated fuel. 
One of the reasons is that re- 
processing done in a private facil- 


ity would be more expensive than 
if done by the AEC. Unit costs 
in a reprocessing plant largely 
depend, of course, on the load 
factor of such a plant. Yet, if we 
are to have a truly private atomic 
energy industry in the future, it 
will be necessary that reprocess- 
ing be effected in private plants. 

In the meantime, irradiated 
fuels are received for reprocessing 
by the AEC at the following facil- 
ities: Chemical Processing Plant, 
National Reactor Testing Station, 
Arco, Idaho: Oak Ridge National 


Laboratory, Oak Ridge, Tenn.: 
Savannah River Plant, Aiken. 
S. C.; and the Hanford Works, 


Richland, Wash. At the present 
time, the AEC is considering the 
concentration of industrial work 
at two sites, Savannah River and 
idaho Falls, instead of all four 
sites mentioned above. With more 
power reactors due to start opera- 
tions in the near future, the ex- 
pansion of AEC’s own reprocessing 
facilities is dependent to a degree 
on the decision by private indus- 
try to move ahead diligently in 
this field. 

In Europe, the Convention 
creating the “European Company 
for the Chemical Processing of 
Irradiated Fuel” or “Eurochemic” 
was concluded in December, 1957 
by 12 European Countries. Today, 
the shareholders come from 13 
countries.2 The company was 
created under the auspices of 
O. E. E. C. countries. It takes 
the novel legal form of an 
international company, owned by 
governments, public or semi-pub- 
lic bodies and private companies. 
The latter own about 20% of the 





2 Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and 
Turkey. 
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stock. Construction of the Plant 
started last summer at Mol, Bel- 
gium. It will be the world’s first 
international-owned nuclear fuel 
reprocessing facility. It will proc- 
ess the fuel elements used in the 
atomic reactors of the participat- 
ing countries. 


The International Atomic 
Energy Agency 


The International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency held its Fourth An- 
nual Assembly at its headquarters 
in Vienna in September of this 
year. The two-week Congress was 
attended by delegates from 71 na- 
tions, including the heads of 17 
national atomic energy commis- 
sions. On behalf of the United 
States, John A. McCone agreed to 
place four of its reactor facilities 
under the provisionally approved 
safeguards system of the Agency. 
These are the graphite research 
reactor and medical research re- 
actor at the Brookhaven National 
Laboratory, the experimental 
boiling water reactor at Argonne 
National Lab, and the organic- 
cooled and moderated power re- 
actor presently being built by the 
AEC at Piqua, Ohio. The purpose 
of this offer is, of course, to dem- 
onstrate the flexibility and work- 
ability of the Agency’s safeguards 
system. 

The Agency’s interest in moder- 
ate size power reactors is well 
known in view of their possible 
application to the underdeveloped 
nations. However, the indications 
are clearer than ever that such 
plants are still out of the question 
in such areas. Small nuclear 
plants today would be so costly to 
build that savings on fuel could 
not possibly be justified. Diesel 
plants in remote areas of the 
world will not be superseded by 
the atom .for quite a number of 
years. 


The Agency’s work continues to 
progress satisfactorily. Certainly 
the IAEA in due time should be- 
come a more effective channel for 
giving atomic assistance to the 
nations in need of it than the 
bilateral agreements signed be- 
tween our country and some 40 
other nations. 


Radioactive Isotopes and 
Radiation 


In addition to the vast field of 
applications of radioactive iso- 
topes in which many companies 
are engaged, there is a vastly in- 
creased interest in radiation ef- 
fects. A great number of indu3- 
trial companies as well as the AEC 
have been investigating the appli- 
cation of radiation in a variety of 
fields such as food preservation, 
drug and surgical products, steril- 
ization, plastic cross-linking, rub- 
ber vulcanization, petroleum 
cracking and treatment of semi- 
conductor materials. 

Whereas competitive atomic en- 
ergy is still a few years away, 
revolutionary applications of ra- 
diation will become of wide com- 
mercial use in the near future. 
Today, three manufacturers: High 
Voltage Engineering Corporation, 
Applied Radiation Corporation, 
and Radiation Dynamics, Inc. of- 
fer high power electron-accelera- 
tors for irradiation purposes. The 
successful appearance this year of 
the latter company in the accel- 
erator market can be taken as an 
indication of the marked in- 
creased interest in radiation ef- 
fects. 

Conclusions 


In contrast to the initial glam- 
our of atomic energy a few years 
ago, the atom has now settled down 
to the task of giving us practical 
answers. Much progress has been 
achieved this year, and we are 
well on our way towards commer- 
cial goals. All indications are that 
the atom is becoming increasingly 
important in all industrial fields. 
Its impact can but increase with 
the years. Some applications, par- 
ticularly in the radiation field, 
will acquire a commercial value 
in the near future. In fact, some 
already have. However, when we 
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look at the atom as a source of Franklin B. Schmick 


energy, this application is still a 
few years away. Only continued 
hard work both from a scientific 
and technical standpoint can bring 
us to the threshold of competitive 
atomic energy. 

Our dynamic nuclear program 
is a clear demonstration of the 
strength and vitality of the United 
States. 

Respectfully submitted, 
NUCLEAR INDUSTRY 
COMMITTEE 

Paul F. Genachte, Chairman 
The Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York, N. Y. 

William S. Hughes 
Wagenseller & Durst. Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

L. Emery Katzenbach II 
White, Weld & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 
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H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated, Chicago, III. 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath 
Washington, D. C. 


Wheelock Whitney, Jr. 
J. M. Dain & Co., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Be Leavitt Partner 


On Dec. 22, Leavitt & Co., 19 Rec- 
tor St.. New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange 
will admit Robert B. Ritter to 
general partnership and Abraham 
Savedoff to limited partnership. 


Stern & Kennedy to Admit 


Stern & Kennedy, 29 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
Jan. 1 will admit Herbert M. Aibel, 
member of the Exchange to 
partnership in the firm. 
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in connection with the Wisconsin 
Power & Light Company, since it 
cecided that earnings above 6%, 
which the Company was expe- 
riencing were excessive. 

In Kansas, the Commission in 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
rate case, stated that it did not 
consider fair value despite the re- 
quirement of the state law. The 
Commission said that everyone 
could not agree what fair value 
should be but original cost rate 
base was a specific value. On this 
criterion, the telephone company 
was granted a 5.94% return on 
net original cost but this decision 
is now being appealed to the 
Courts. 

In New Mexico, we called your 
attention at the Spring Conven- 
tion this year to the unfairness of 
a regulatory development involv- 
ing the Southern Union Gas Com- 
pany. We took active participation 
in this matter by communicating 
with the Governor of the State 
and the three Commissioners of 
New Mexico. Nothing new has yet 


developed since the case was 
taken to the Court on appeal. 
Investors Penalized 
In North Carolina early this 


year the Utilities Commission is- 
sued an adverse decision in the 
Piedmont Natural Gas Company 
case, which was both detrimental 
to the company and to its security 
holders. There the Company is 
faced with substantial construc- 
tion needs and financing for it 
and this must be done in the en- 


vironment of an _ unfortunately 
strict verdict by the Commission. 
The regulatory body limited this 
relatively small growing gas com- 
pany to a 6% return on a fair 
value computed at less than 6% 
above net original cost, despite 
the fact that its capitalization is 
near the maximum legal level be- 
yond which no dividends may be 
paid on the Common Stock. Un- 
der such circumstances the sale of 
additional preferred or Common 
Stock is made virtually impracti- 
cal. 

The Commission also made a 
rather alarming statement to the 
effect that it was not seriously 
concerned with the prospect of 
the market value of the Common 
Stock declining until it ap- 
proached its book value. This 
statement was made despite the 
fact that it approved the sale of 
Common Stock on several occa- 
sions to the public in excess of 
the book value, which was $5.25 
at the date of this decision, against 
a market price of $15. The Com- 
mission furthermore lays empha- 
sis on the par value of the stock, 
stating that the dividend paid is 
100% of that figure and equal to 
10% on the book value and 
reaches the conclusion that it can- 
not recognize such a high divi- 
dend rate. In terms of market 
value the yield is only 342%. 

“Flow-Through” Concept 
Adopted in Many States 


A number cf Commissions are 
resorting to the accounting tech- 
nique of “flow-through” earnings 
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to which we alluded in our meet- 
ing at White Sulphur. In short, 
flow - through earnings simply 
mean that companies that use 
rapid depreciation and thereby 
obtain tax benefits are required 
to pass such savings along to the 
rate payers rather than the stock- 
holders. In New York, for exam- 
ple, where the Commission has 
supposedly liberalized its rate of 
return level, it has taken advan- 
tage of this concept. It granted the 
Niagara Mohawk Power Company 
increases to produce a 6.3% rate 
of return on original cost. How- 
ever, flow - through accounting 
comprised three-fourth’s of 1%, 
so that in fact the Commission al- 
lowed the company only 542% on 
the standardized procedure of 
normalized earnings. We also find 
in New Jersey the Commission 
granted the Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Company increases to 
produce a 6.25% rate of return but 
in it there was taken into account 
flow-through earnings which in 
effect reduce the rate of return to 
about 5.8%. 

The “flow-through” method of 
reporting earnings has become 
very popular among state com- 
missions this year. Joining the 
states of New York, Washington 
and Oregon to name a few of the 
larger states already adhering to 
this principle, California, Colora- 
do, Ohio, New Jersey and North 
Dakota have embraced the ‘“‘flow- 
through” procedure. In several 
other states companies have 
voluntary adopted this method. 
However, the Federal Power 
Commission and _ several other 
state commissions such as those of 
Illinois, Indiana and Georgia have 
taken recent stands in favor of 
normalization as _ against the 
“flow-through” method. 

As can be_ seen, the flow- 
through method has caused a 
somewhat chaotic condition af- 
fecting not only the companies 
themselves but the philosophies 
of regulatory authorities and 
created confusion for the investor. 
While it would appear that there 
is nothing that can be done about 
this situation, it is the opinion in 
some informed quarters that the 
matter of accelerated depreciation 
for utility companies may be re- 
considered by the government. 


The “Show Cause Orders”’ 
Technique 


Another development this year 
in the regulatory field at the local 
level has been the technique of 
state commissions ordering show 
cause orders on rate reductions. 
For example, in Pennsylvania the 
Commission was _ involved in 
state-wide investigation of utility 
rates on its own motion and or- 
dered about 10 utility companies 
to reduce rates. Eight companies 
reduced rates to avoid litigation, 
but the Pennsylvania Power Co. 
refused to do so and will be in- 
volved in formal rate proceed- 
ings. 

In Florida the Commission or- 
dered reduction of rates on the 
basis of its own investigations, in 
the case of Florida Power & Light 
Co. and the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. The Commission be- 
lieved the companies were earn- 
ing excessively and formal 
hearings in the Florida Power & 
Light case have already com- 
menced. In fairness to the Com- 
mission, it must be said that they 
recognize their obligation to rate 
payers as well as the investing 
public. The following is an ex- 
cerpt from their show-cause order. 

“While we do not intend to 
permit public utilities to charge 
exorbitant rates and enjoy exces- 
sive earnings at the public’s ex- 
pense, we are committed to the 
philosophy of giving to the pub- 
lic utilities under the Commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction an opportunity 
to earn a fair return on the rea- 
sonable value of their property 
which is dedicated to the public 
service. We do not believe that 
public utilities in Florida can ful- 
fill their duty to the public by 


SSS SSS providing efficient. and increasing 


services to a growing state if such 
utilities are regulated on a ‘skin 
and bones’ earnings basis. During 
the next five years, Florida’s pub- 
lic utilities will require hundreds 
of millions of dollars in new 
money in order to keep pace with 
the growth of this state and meet 
the demands of present and pro- 
spective industrial, commercial, 
and domestic customers. This 
money cannot be obtained unless 
prospective investors feel reason- 
ably secure in their investment. 
The failure of our public utilities 
to meet the challenge of the next 
five years would be nothing less 
than catastrophic for this great 
state and its continued growth 
and prosperity.” 

In still another jurisdiction, the 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 
was ordered to reduce rates when 
after informal discussion it was 
determined the company was 
earning in excess of 6%. 

While we recognize the public 
obligation of the State Commis- 
sions to see that the rates of re- 
turn experienced by companies 
under their jurisdiction have a 
reasonable relationship to their 
investment in property, it is un- 
fortunate to note that regulatory 
authorities seem more and more 
to resort to pure arithmetic cal- 
culations in making and reaching 
their conclusions. Such factors as 
prevailing low rates, aggressive 
and capable management, excel- 
lent service and _ uncontrolled 
higher costs for capital and op- 
erating expenditures seem to have 
onlv meager weighting in their 
deliberations. 


New Threat to Private Utilities 


There has come to our attention 
very recently, a comparatively 
unknown utility field, the natural 
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gas distribution systems owned 
and operated by municipalities 
and public authorities. This is a 
segment of the natural gas indus- 
try which has grown quietly but 
considerably in the last 10 years, 
particularly in the Southeast and 
Southwestern regions of the coun- 
try. There seem to be important 
problems inherent in their opera- 
tions and because of their possible 
impact on privately-held natural 
gas companies, this field of op- 
eration has been called to the 
Committee’s attention. 

We understand that the Ameri- 
can Gas Assosciation and the 
Southern Gas Association in com- 
bination with private companies 
will endeavor to make a nation- 
wide study of these natural gas 
systems and their problems and 
we shall endeavor to follow it 
and be of some assistance. 


Utility Stocks Acting Well 

In summary, it is refreshing to 
observe that the utility companies 
have performed well earning-wise 
in 1960 despite the unfortunate 
experience of many other compa- 
nies in the national economy that 
have suffered substantial contrac- 
tion of business and profits. While 
the market as a whole has de- 
clined considerably from its levels 
of last year, utility stocks have 
maintained their level quite well. 

The Dow-Jones industrial stock 


average stood at 679.36 at Dec. 
31, 1959, and has declined ap- 


proximately 75 points to date in 
1960, or 11%. On the other hand, 
the Dow-Jones utility stock aver- 
age was at 87.83 at Dec. 31, 1959, 
and has risen over 6 points this 
year, or approximately 7%. 

In view of the national politi- 
cal change, it is possisble that im- 
portant developments may occur 
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Report of IBA Foreign 


affecting the future of the utility 
industry. We shall follow them 
closely and report to you at our 
next meeting. 


Respectfully submitted, 


PUBLIC UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Carl C. Brown, Chairman 
Dean Witter & Co. 

New York, N. Y. 

William N. Bannard Il 
American Securities Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 

George deB. Bell 
Drexel & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hunter Breckenridge 
McCourtney, Breckenridge & 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

John H. Brooks 
Putnam & Co. 

Hartford, Conn. 

Carl H. Doerge 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

C. Pharr Duson 
Rotan, Mosle & Co. 
Houston, Texas 

W. Ronald Gill 
G. H. Walker & Co. 
Providence, R. I. 

Charles F. Glore, Jr. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Willard R. Hendrix 
Equitable Securities Corporation 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Thomas M. Johnson 
The Johnson, Lane, Space 
Corporation, Savannah, Ga. 


Richard W. Jones 
Mitchum, Jones & Templeton 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Milton F. Lewis 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. 


George L. Perin 
The First Boston Corporation 
New York, N. Y. 

Albert E. Schwabacher, Jr. 
Schwabacher & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 

G. Edward Slezak 
The Milwaukee Company 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

J. Raymond Smith 
Weeden & Co., Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 

Carl Stolle 
G. A. Saxton & Co.., Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 

George S. Writer 
Peters, Writer & Christensen. 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


With Daniel Reeves 


(Special to THE FrnaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif. — Billy 
B. Smith has become connected 
with Daniel Reeves & Co., 398 S. 
Beverly Drive, members of the 
New York and Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges. He was formerly 
with Mitchum, Jones & Temple- 
ton. 


Two With Arthur Hogan 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BURBANK, Calif.— Meyer Katz 
and Herman Winters have joined 
the staff of Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., 
4404 Riverside Drive, members of 
the Pacific Coast Stock Exchange. 
Both were previously with Bache 
& Co. and Binder & Co., Inc. 


Kaufmann, Alsberg Admit 


Kaufmann, Alsberg & Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Jan. 1 will admit 
Ben Schanzer to partnership. 
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tensions in the Cold War and the 
reactions of international finan- 
cial markets to our continuing un- 
favorable dollar balance of pay- 
ments position have all tended to 
increase the difficulties in ex- 
panding private foreign invest- 
ment for the present. 


(4) On the other hand there is 
much evidence that over the long- 
er term certain basic factors are 
developing on a basis favorable 
to private foreign investment and 
that this field of activity repre- 
sents one of the relatively new 
and potentially expanding fron- 
tiers for our business in the 1960s: 

There is a growing recogni- 
tion that the danger of loss 
through war has been reduced 
or at least equalized as between 
the United States and other na- 
tions of the Free World; 

The economies of many na- 
tions have been enormously 
strengthened and the growth 
rate in economic activity is 
greater in many countries than 
in the United States; 

There has been a tremendous 
increase in the convertibility 
of foreign currencies reflecting 
the increased strength of such 
currencies and the economies 
they serve; 

The able work of the World 


Bank, the International Mone- 
tary Fund and other public 
agencies have developed a 


rowing understanding of the 
echnical, financial and political 
programs and policies which 
countries must develop as a 
prerequisite to attracting pri- 
vate capital; 

An increasing number of in- 
vestment bankers and _ their 
clients, including more recently 
certain of our large institutional 
lenders, are obtaining a better 
knowledge of and a greater in- 
terest in the possibilities as well 
as the problems involved in 
foreign investment. 


We recognize of course, that 
there are certain areas of eco- 
nomic development and many na- 
tions in which public funds must 
be used and where, for the pres- 
ent at least, private capital is not 
ready to venture in substantial 
amounts. 

We believe most strongly, how- 
ever, that it is a basic objective of 
both our government and the 
members of our Association to 
foster and develop our “free econ- 
omy” concept throughout’ the 
world. We believe that private 
capital investment is the corner- 
stone upon which free economy 
is built. As private investment 
bankers serving the largest pri- 
vate capital market in the Free 
World it is, therefore, our obliga- 
tion to do all we can to promote 
private foreign investment. In 
fulfilling this obligation we may 
also find that foreign investment 
represents a new “growth indus- 
try” for our business. 


In closing this report I shoula 
like to thank the members of the 
committee and the members of 
our IBA staff who have contrib- 
uted so generously of their time 
and knowledge during the past 
year. 


Respectfully submitted, 
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John M. Young 
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APPENDIX A 


Report of the Washington 
Sub-Committee 


The Sub-Committee was ap- 
pointed on June 7, 1960. Its mem- 
bers consist of: Robert Craft; 
Andrew Overby; Emerson Thors; 
John Young; Arthur L. Wads- 
worth, Ex officio; and Murray 
Hanson, IBA Staff Representative. 

After several attempts to ar- 
range a mutually satisfactory time 
for meetings in Washington and 
preliminary discussions regarding 
the best way to organize our 
planned discussions with the 
Washington agencies, a full day 
of meetings in Washington was 
arranged on Nov. 1, 1960. 

All members of the Committee 
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except for John Young who was 
in Europe made the trip to Wash- 
ington for these meetings. In addi- 
tion we were fortunate in having 
our incoming President, George 
Newton, with us at all meetings. 

Meetings were held with repre- 
sentatives of the following 
agencies: 

World Bank; Inter - American 
Development Bank; Export- 
Import Bank; State Department 
and related agencies such as De- 
velopment Loan Fund and Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion; and Treasury Department. 

We received the utmost co- 
operation from these agencies in 
arranging our schedule. We were 
fortunate in meeting with heads 
of each agency so far as foreign 
investment activities of such 
agencies are concerned including: 
Mr. Eugene Black, President of 
the World Bank; Mr. Felipe Her- 
rera, President and Mr. Robert 
Cutler, U. S. Executive Director 
of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank; Mr. Samuel Waugh. 
President of the Export-Import 
Bank; Mr. Douglas Dillon, Under 
Secretary and Mr. Edwin Martin, 
Assistant Secretary for Economic 
Affairs of the State Department: 
and Mr. T. Graydon Upton, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 


In each case Mr. Wadsworth 
explained the purpose of the 
Foreign Investment Committee, 


its Washington Sub-Committee 
and the reason for these meetings 
in Washington. He pointed out 
that the Committee had been cre- 
ated to serve as the point of con- 
tact between the private invest- 
ment banking industry in the 
United States and the responsible 
public agencies, both national an 
international, for consideration of 
problems, policies and develop- 
ments of mutual interest in th» 
field of private foreign invest- 
ment. He explained that the prin- 
cipal purpose of these initial 
meetings was to lay the ground- 
work for more constructive co- 
operation in the future. 


Progress Report 


The results of these discussions 
may be summarized as follows: 


(1) Most of the agencies have 
authoritiy to guarantee portfolio 
investments but this authority has 
not been used in the past. The 
International Cooperation Admin- 
istration guarantees against ex- 
propriation, war risk and cur- 
rency convertibility have been in- 
creasingly used on direct invest- 
ments by American industry and 
could be applied to new portfolio 
investments. The State Depart- 
ment recognizes the possible ad- 
vantages of encouraging private 
investment in the underdeveloped 
nations by utilizing the very 
broad guarantee authority of the 
Development Loan Fund. It was 
emphasized by the State Depart- 
ment representatives that the ex- 
perience of investment bankers 
could be of great help to th: 
Development Loan Fund in de- 
veloping practical working ar- 
rangements and that the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund would be recep- 
tive because their available funds 
could be used to greater advan- 
tage utilizing guarantees which 
requires only a 50% reserve. 


We emphasized that we would 
be glad to work with them in de- 
veloping a set of policies or regu- 
lations which could be promul- 
gated so that investment bankers 
would know what their possibili- 
ties were in coming to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund for help 
in financing projects in under- 
developed countries. Representa- 
tives of the Development Loan 
Fund indicated they had very 
broad authority (guarantees could 
cover all risks and apply to all or 
any part of the capital invested), 


but that they believed it better, 
at this stage at least, not to at- 
tempt to limit themselves by de- 
tailed regulations. They agreed 
that an authoritative statement of 
their authority and desire to use 
guarantees, which could be given 
wide distribution publicly and 
specifically to the investment 
banking industry, should be made. 
They have noted, however, that 
it is necessary to assure that the 
Development Loan Fund guaran- 
tee authority is utilized in a man- 
ner which does not interfere with 
the marketing of long-term se- 
curities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and have indicated tnat 
the means of achieving this ob- 
jective is now under review. We 
offered to be helpful in any way 
we could. They urged us to come 
to them with specific projects and 
pointed out that the “ideal 
project” was one: (1) located in 
a friendly underdeveloped coun- 
try; (2) which would benefit the 
economy of that country; 
(3) where the equity capital was 
to be furnished at least 50% 
locally and the balance from U. S. 
private sources; and (4) the 
senior capital could be supplied 
partly in local currency (which 
the Development Loan Fund 
could supply) and the balance in 
dollars where the guarantee could 
be used to get private U. S. 
lenders to participate. 
Representatives of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund and the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administra- 
tion reauested more frequent 
meetings in the future to discuss 
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the guarantee problem further 
and to take up other problems 
which they did not have time to 
raise with us at this meeting. 
(2) The Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank is now in opera- 
tion and is hoping to announce 
its first loans early next year. It 
is ready to discuss financing of 
projects located in its member 
nations in Latin America. It has 
cuarantee authority as well as 
direct funds for investment but, 
as it only commenced operations 
on Oct. 1, is still developing its 
policies and procedures. It will 
probably be a year or more be- 


fore the Bank introduces its 
credit in our financial markets 
by the sale of its bonds, but it 


will need the help of the invest- 
ment banking fraternity in un- 
derwriting and selling its bonds 
when the need for additional 
funds materializes. 

Meanwhile, it requests the help 
of our Association in obtaining 
approval of its bonds as legal 
investments in the various states 
in the same way in which the 
World Bank obtained similar ap- 
provals for its bonds some years 
ago. Approval of Inter-American 
Development Bank bonds as 
legal investments has already 
been obtained in the State of New 
York, and an appropriate bill to 


make such bonds legal invest- 
ments for Massachusetts savings 
banks kas recently been intro- 


duced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature by the State Bank Com- 
missioner. 

One of the important functions 
of the Export-Import Bank is to 
loan medium and long-term funds 
to assist American private in- 
custry in its foreign trade. It is 
directed by law to cooperate and 
not compete with private capital. 
Whereas Eximbank has extended 
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substantial medium-term credits 
at the reauest of and in particina- 
tion with U. S. commercial banks, 
its activities with investment 
bankers have been relatively 
limited. Eximbank wants to es- 
tablish a closer relationship and 
believes, as Co we, that this can 
be accomplished through more 
frequent meetings back and forth. 

We have felt that the Bank’s 
past policies have discouraged the 
payment of fees to investment 
bankers when Eximbank financ- 
ing is involved. Some of our mem- 
bers have also felt that the Bank 
has granted more favorable rates 
than were available in the private 
market. It was pointed out by one 
official that the Bank does not 
object to reasonable fees for in- 
vestment bankers, nor to any 
other competent advisers, in nut- 
ting together a package to fi- 
nance a foreign project. It was 
also pointed out that Eximbank 
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Coes not have a fixed rate and 
is inclined to accept the private 
market rate when private capital 
initiates the financing. It was gen- 
erally agreed that closer ccopera- 
tion was desirable and could be 
beneficial to American industry, 
the investment banking fraternity, 
and Export-Import Bank. 

(4) Tre World Bank feels that 
more could be done by our in- 
dustry in helping develop loca! 
capital markets in less developed 
nations. This is a necessary first 
step to foreign investment. They 
have been using representatives 
of the World Bank to do some 
work along these lines but feel 
our industry could make a real 
contribution that would be of 
long range benefit if we helped 
such work by either creating a 
separate corporation which could 
be employed by foreign nations 
to render technical service in this 
field or by making men available 


TABLE I 
Purchases of Foreign Securities by U. S. Investors* 
($ Millions) 


Stocks Bonds Bonds and Stocks 
Purchases Purchases Purchases 
Year Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
1946 65.6 0.4 490.4 265.5 556.1 261.1 
1947 42.6 —14.6 634.3 24.5 676.8 - 39.0 
1948 96.7 15.0 291.4 79.8 388.2 94.8 
1949 70.8 —18.0 311.5 S.8 382.3 27.8 
1950 198.2 24.4 710.2 121.0 908.4 145.4 
1951 348.7 76.4 801.0 300. 1,149.7 377.0 
1952 329.6 35.8 677.4 182.1 1,007.0 217.9 
1953 303.4 — 6.8 621.5 79.0 924.9 72.2 
1954 644.9 251.6 841.3 48.8 1,486.1 300.4 
1955 877.9 214.3 509.4 —183.9 1,387.3 30.4 
1956 875.2 126.1 $91.5 385.0 1,866.8 511.1 
1957 621.9 29.1 1,392.0 693.1 2,014.0 722.1 
1958 803.7 336.4 1,915.1 1.026.1 2,718.8 1,362.5 
1959 803.8 237.7 1,457.6 512.0 2,261.5 749.7 
71960 393.7 37.1 933.2 442.6 1,326.9 479.7 
Seurce: Treasury Bulletin + January-August 

*The above data related to the total amount of money debited or 


credited te U. S. Accounts as the result of transactions in foreign securi- 


ties, including Canadian securities. 
both new and outstanding issues. 


chases and net purchases figures primarily 


securities by U. S. investors to foreign 
securities, either in 
fund purposes. 


The 
The differences between the gross pur- 


the U. S. or abr 


gross purchases figures reflect 
reflect: (1) sales of foreign 
investors; (2) redemption of foreign 


oad; and (3) purchases for sinking 


The statistics cover only securities transactions (including transactions 
in the securities of international organizations, such as the World Bank). 


They do not include direct foreign investment by U. S. 
account 


do they cover inter-company 
firms with their own branches and 
parent companies. The statistics 


are 


corporations, nor 


transactions of U. S. non-banking 
subsidiaries abroad or with foreign 
based on monthly reports to the 


Treasury Department by banks and security dealers and brekers on trans- 


actions with foreigners for their own 


account and for the account of cus- 


tomers. They, therefore, do not cover transactions carried out entirely 
abroad in which a reporting institution is not involved. 

The term “U. S. Investors” covers all institutions and individuals 
domiciled within the U. S. and its territories and possessions, with the 
exception of the following: (1) branches or agencies of foreign central 
banks; (2) other official institutions of foreign countries; and (3) inter- 
national organizations. 

TABLE II 


Purchases of Foreign Securities by U. 


S. Investors — 1959 * 


($ Thousands) 


Gross Purchases 


Net Purchases 


Country of Seller Bonds Stocks Total Bonds Stocks Total 
Europe 
Austria . 348 21 369 135 2 137 
Belgium 26,465 5,143 31,609 —7,030 470 7,500 
Denmark 20,107 54 20,161 13,977 347 13,630 
Finland 1,304 1,304 5,021 5,021 
France 61,755 58,057 119,812 51,931 41,534 93,465 
Germany 35,439 29,609 65,048 67,936 20,397 47,539 
Greece 1,511 132 1,643 484 68 552 
Italy 39,918 4,085 44,003 32,556 2,819 35,375 
Netherlands 31,279 121,508 152,787 —50,258 82,641 32,383 
Norway ite 7,466 1,910 9,376 —1,909 460 —1,449 
Portugal 526 387 913 614 207 407 
Spain 296 906 1,202 103 636 739 
Sweden 14,001 48 14,049 10,679 —36 10,643 
Switzerland  — 50,654 53,839 104,493 -57,703 6,319 51,384 
Turkey : 8 53 61 365 29 336 
United Kingdom 30,889 137,170 168,059 37,659 19,933 —17,726 
Other Europe 14,476 986 15,462 6,087 239 5,848 
Total Europe 336,443 413,908 750,351 —124,717 174,431 49,714 
Canada 573,477 346,882 920,359 390,334 52,675 443,009 
Latin America 45.667 30,427 76,094 16,174 4,929 11,245 
Asia 126,611 9,327 135,938 91,109 5,545 96,654 
Other Countries 38,471 3,272 41,743 14,345 670 15,015 
International _ ‘ 336,966 1 336,967 157,139 -556 156,583 
Grand Total 1,457,635 803.817 2,261,452 512,036 237,694 749,730 


Source: Treasury Bulletin. *See footnot 
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on a temporary basis to an or- 
ganization which could do the 
work. 


It was pointed out that if such 
an organization should be set up 
to give technical financial advice, 
it would afford a fine training 
facility for the younger men in 
our business who would like to 
become better informed in the 
field of foreign investments. It 
was also pointed out that if such 
an organization were available, 
the Bank and other international 
financial agencies could recom- 


mend that the less developed 
countries use it, whereas at the 
moment they do not like to 
recommend an individual invest- 
ment banking firm as such an 
advisor. 

It was the unanimous opinion 


of the members of the Sub-Com- 


mittee that these meetings had 
been very worthwhile and that 
regular meetings should be 
planned in the future at least 


twice a year. In addition, we be- 
lieve that continuing work on such 
matters as the development of 
procedures for utilizing the 
guarantee authority of the De- 
velopment Loan Fund would be 
mutually beneficial to our in- 
dustry and the government agen- 
cies involved. 


APPENDIX B 


Report of the Information Sub- 
Committee 

This Sub - Committee was ap- 
pointed on June 7, 1960. Its mem- 
bers consist of: K. P. Tsolainos, 
Chairman; Maurits E, Edersheim; 
Clifford R. Rohrberg:; and Frank 
Morris, IBA Staff Representative. 


Introduction 
The expanding economy in 
Western Europe during the last 


decade has drawn the attention of 
American investors to the securi- 
ties of most of the western na- 
tions. Particularly the American 
investor has explored the invest- 
ment opportunities of Western 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Italy on the continent, 
and, of course, Great Britain, in 
which country’s enterprises we 
Americans have for decades been 
interested. 

American goodwill and good 
neighbor policy set up the Mar- 
shall Plan and reinforced it in 
many instances by other aid, so 
that the war-devastated industry 
in these lands could be restored 
once more to a_ self-sustaining 
asset of the country involved. The 
rebuilding of the economy in 
Western Europe was accomplished 
to a great extent by the determi- 
nation of the free people to regain 
their economic dignity. The re- 
sults of this joint effort are a con- 
vincing proof that a free economy 
is the most productive and cre- 
ative system in industry and busi- 
ness. 


Nature of Investments 


The American investments in 
Europe are twofold those of 
American industry and those of 
the individual investor. Even be- 
fore World War I some American 
industries had established busi- 
ness connections in Europe, either 
by establishing correspondent re- 
lations, buying a share in existing 
entities, or forming subsidiaries 
of their own. In recent years, 
however, the direct participation 
of American corporations in the 
European economy has. been 
greatly expanded. During the cur- 
rent year, this tendency has been 
more pronounced than ever, as 
Europe’s growth rate has been 
made more conspicuous by a 
slackening pace in our economy, 
and as competition has made 
American businessmen _  increas- 
ingly aware of Europe’s advan- 
tage of low-cost labor. The. earn- 
ings records of American busi- 
nesses with subsidiaries abroad 
have made it clear that this is our 
best way of participating in the 
present prosperity and future 
growth of the European market. 

The growing strength of West- 


Continued on page 84 
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ern Europe attracts the individual 
American investor as well. Those 
who started buying Western Eu- 
ropean securities in the earlier 
stages of the recovery already 
have benefited substantially. In 
spite of the probability that fur- 
ther European recovery may 
slacken from the recent pace, it 
still seems likely that, for some 
years to come, average annual 
growth in Europe will exceed the 
rate of progress in America, and 
may well 
American money to European se- 
curities. 
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success of the common market and 
the possibility of establishing a 


wide area of European free trade. 
An additional favorable factor in 
the Western European economy is 
the effective co-operation of most 
in helping 


of the governments 
their industries to expand and 
prosper. 

Caution Urged 


A word of caution, however, 


should be given to the American 
investor. 


rency stability, the situation 


already improved and will, 
time, improve further. 


The American investor should 
realize also that, except in rare 
information on sales, 
earnings and financial position 
provided by the reports of Euro- 
pean companies is inadequate and 
generally not comparable with 
the corresponding data on Amer- 


instances, 


ican corporations. 


Frequently, reading the balance 
sheet of a European company 
gives no real assurance as to the 
actual facts of financial strength 
or earning power. Annual reports 
are tardy and interim reports a 
rarity. A correction of this situa- 
tion is of the utmost importance 
if Europe is to attract ownership 
eapital from America on the scale 
justified by its economic potential. 
Some real progress has been made 
in this area in the last few years, 
and there is every indication that 
further progress will be made, 
and 


particularly in Germany 


France. 


Purchase and Sale of 
European Securities 


Technically, European securities 
may be bought or sold by Ameri- 
can investors almost as easily as 
the 
great majority is traded over the 
counter, several of the best known 
European stocks are listed on the 
American Stock Exchange and a 
few—like Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Co.—on the New York Stock Ex- 


domestic issues. Although 


change. 


Many European stocks (and all 
nd in their 
original form only, but an in- 
creasing number may be acquired 
or sold in the form of American 
Depositary Receipts — or ADR’s. 
This device was created in order 


bonds) are obtainable 


attract more private 


A further impetus may 
be furnished by the hoped-for 


With few exceptions— 
mostly comprising a list of Euro- 
pean securities actively bought 
and sold in New York—the Amer- 
ican buyer must realize that the 
market of a European stock, es- 
pecially in larger amounts, often 
becomes a problem. With the re- 
turn of economic health and cur- 
in 
the European stock exchange has 
in 


~ 


(a) Dividends are paid in U. 5. 
dollars and sent to the registered 
holder, much in the same manner 
as domestic shares; 

(b) ADR’s are readily negoti- 
able and transferable in a form 
similar to domestic shares. 

(c) In the event stockholders 
become entitled to rights to sub- 
scribe to additional shares (or to 
convertible bonds), U. S. holders 
may exercise their rights only if 
the new issue is registered with 


to facilitate trading in foreign se- 


curities. An ADR is a negotiable 
receipt drawn by a U. S. bank 
certifying that a number of shares 
have been deposited with the 
bank’s foreign branch or custo- 
dian for as long a period of time 
as the ADR remains outstanding. 
The bank acts only as depositary 
and transfer and dividend dis- 


bursing agent. The existence of 


ADR's has four distinct advan- 


tages: 
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holder has no choice but to seil 
his rights. In most instances the 
depositary U. S. bank automati- 
cally sells the rights on behalf 
of the holder, thus protecting his 
interests; 

(d) The procedure of transfer- 
ring ADR’s into the name of the 
estate of the deceased holder, is 
substantially the same as for do- 
mestic shares. This avoids foreign 
probate proceedings, which are 
sometimes complicated and costly. 


























abroad, provided they 
ADR’s to the de- 


securities 


surrender the 
positary U. S. bank. In so doing 
they could avail themselves ol 


existing price differences between 
the domestic and foreign market. 
In practice, however, this pro- 
cedure is not suitable for indi- 
vidual investors, in view of the 
numerous technicalities. 


Adapted to U. S. Market 
In order to make a wider dis- 
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In many instances they represent 


only a fraction of the original 
underlying foreign shares or 
bonds and _ consequently their 


prices correspond more closely to 
a range acceptable to U. S. in- 
vestors, who frequently will ob- 
ject to the purchase of one share 
at $2,500 but not to the purchase 
of a 100 shares at $25. 

It is evident that ADR’s are the 
preferable security form for the 
U. S. investor. However, as long 
as he is aware of relatively minor 


our SEC. Frequently, such is not Holders of ADR’s of foreign tribution possible, many ADR’s , 
the case, in which event the shares may sell the underlying have been adapted to our market. inconveniences connected with 
TABLE III 
FOREIGN DOLLAR BOND OFFERINGS (1946-1960 Inclusive) 

(Offered by Investment Bankers) 

AGGREGATE 
AMOUNT OF 
CONCURRENTLY PuBLic PUBLIC CONCURRENT 
OFFERED DATE DATE OFFERING PUBLIC OFFERING WORLD BANK 
AMOUNT SHORT TERM oF oF PAYMENT DATE OF OFFERING YIELD TO FINANCING 
YEAR SEUER {$000) peer ($000) Tem COUPON _BONDS MATURITY CLAUSE PROSPECTUS PRICE MATURITY _ ($000) 
1946 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 20,000 NONE 10 YR6—e 3 1/4% G-1—-46 81-56 DOLLARS 8-28-46 100 302% NONE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 25, 000 NONE. 20 vR6e 31/2 12=1—@46 1261-66 DOLLARS 12=16—46 98 1/2 3461 NONE 
SYDNEY COUNTY COUNCIL (AUSTRALIA) _8 500 800 10 ype. 3 1/2 1=1=47 9 1=1=57 = DOLLARS §«=12=31—46 03=— ‘10 3.38 NONE 
vows 2 —= 
1947 COMMONWEALTH OF AUGYRALIA 45, 000 NONE 15 vrs. 3 3/8 2—1—47 82m 162 «= DOLLARS) 0=—_- 2 1947 99 3046 NONE 
KINGDOM OF NORWAY 10,000 NONE 10 vrs. 3 1/2 4a1e47 9 461657 DOLLARS 4=23=-47 96 1/2 3.68 NONE 
KINGOOM OF NETHERLANDE 20, 000 NONE 10 yrb— 3 3/4 S-1—47 SeteS7 DOLLARG 5~26—47 99 387 NONE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 19,000 NONE 10 yrée 3 1/4 6—1—47 6e1=57 DOLLARS 6~16-47 97 1/2 3055 NONE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 19, 000 NONE 20 yrse 3 1/2 6—1=—47 65167 VOLLARS 6=16~47 97 1/2 3268 NONE 
TOTAL 113,000 
1954 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 25,000 NONE 15 yrs. 3 3/4 12=1-54 1221-69 DOLLARS 12-8~54 9 3.84 NONE 
KINGDOM OF BELGIUM 15, 000 15, 000 10 yrs. 4 12—1=54 12-1-64 DOLLARS 12-15-54 99 1/2 4,06 20,000 
TOTALS 40,000 15,000 
1955 REPUBLIC OF CUBA 2,500 NONE 30 yre. 4 12-1-53 1281-83 DOLLARS 3-26-55 98 4.12 NONE 
KINGDOM OF NORWAY 7,500 7,500 10 YR6e 4.1/4 4—15655 4-15-65 DOLLARS 4-19-55 100 4025 25, 000 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA 2,500 NONE 30 YR6e 4 12=1853 121-83 DOLLARS 320-55 98 4.12 NONE 
REPUBLIC OF CUBA 3,000 NONE 30 YR6e 4 12=1@53 12—1@83 DOLLARS 9-29-55 98 412 NONE 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 17,000 8, 000 10 YR6e 4.1/4 1261655 12=1<65 ( DOLLARG 11-29655 98 1/2 4244 25,200 
(Swiss FRANCS 
TOTALS 32,500 15,500 
1956 COMMONWEALTH OF = cer NONE 15 yR6e 4.1/2 615656 6-15-71. DOLLARS 6-20-56 98 1/2 469 NONE 
TA 
Sa 
1957 COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 20,000 NONE 15 vR6e 5S % B1e57 31-72 DOLLARS 3-13.57 100 5.200% NONE, 
HIGH AUTHORITY OF THE EUROPEAN 
COAL & STEEL COMMUNITY 25,000 10,000 18 vrs. 51/2 481657 481-75 DOLLARS 4-9057 100 5.50 NONE 
KINGDOM OF BELGIUM 30,000 NONE 15 yrs. 5 1/2 9=1-57 G1-72 DOLLARS 9-10-57 97 1/2 5.75 50,000 
TOTALS 75,000 10, 000 
1958 UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 15,000 NONE 10 yrs. 5 1/2 1-1-58 1-1-6868 DOLLARS 1-20.58 98 1/2 5269 NONE 
CITY OF AMSTERDAM 15,000 NONE 15 vrs. 5 1/4 31-58 3-1-73 DOLLARS 2-27.56 99 5.35 NONE 
THE BELGIAN CONGO 15, 000 NONE 15 Re 51/4 41-58 441-73 DOLLARS 4015-58 98 1/2 5-40 NONE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 25, 600 NONE 15 yrs. 4 3/4 S-1-58 51-73 DOLLARS 4-22-58 99 4.84 NONE 
CITY OF OSLO (NoRWAY ) 8,000 3,000 1S yr6ée 51/2 621-58 6-1-73 DOLLARS 5-28-58 9711/2 5.75 NONE 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA & NYASALAND 6,000 NONE 15 yrs. 5 3/4 5-1-58 51-73 DOLLARS 6-16-58 97 1/2 6,00 19,000 
HIGH AUTHORITY OF THE EUROPEAN , : 
COAL. & STEEL COMMUNITY 35,000 15,000 20 yré. 5 Ta1=58 7n1-76 DOLLARS 6-24-58 97 5.20 NONE 
KINGDOM OF NORWAY 17,500 NONE 15 yR6e 51/4 101-58 10-1-73 DoLLaRs 923-58 98 545 NONE 
REPUBL!C OF PANAMA 16, 800 NONE 40 yrs. 4.80 11-1-58 1121-98 Do_L_ars 10-21-58 101.17 4.73 NONE 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 25, 000 NONE 20 yrs. 5 11=1@58 1121-78 DOLLARS 10-22-58 97 1/2 5.20 NONE 
GOVERNMENT OF New ZEALANO 10, 000 NONE 12 YR6e 51/2 1221-58 1261-70 DOLLARS 11-19-58 99 5.62 NONE 
REPUBLIC OF AUSTRIA 25,000 NONE 15 yr6e 51/2 1261-58 12-1-73 ( DOLLARS 1263-58 - 5091 25, 000 
(AUSTRIAN SCHILLINGS 
(Pounos 
ssa ah allies (W. GERMAN MARKS 
FRICA 10, 000 15, 000 10 vR6e 51/2 1241-58 12-1-68 DOLLARS 12<2=56 98 1/2 5270 25,000 
TOTALS 223,300 33, 000 
1959 KINGDOM OF DENMARK 20,000 NONE 15 vrse 51 2=-1-59 2. 
JAPAN 15, 000 15,000 s ry a oe 7 Us S07 20,000 
: . . 15 yrse 5 1/2 1-15-59 1-15-74 DOLLARS 2=17~59 98 5.70 10,000 
GOVERNMENT OF JAMAICA 10,000 2,500 15 yrs. 5 3/4 3=1-59 361-74 DOLLARS 2-25-59 95 1/2 6622 aa 
KLM¥ ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 18, 500. NONE 20 vrbe 4 3/4 31-59 341-79 DOLLARS 3-10.59 100 4,75 NONE 
SOUTHERN ITALY DEVELOPMENT FUND 20,000 10,000 1S yrée 5 1/2 S-1-59 5-1-74 DOLLARS 4=21-59 97 1/2 5.75 
MONTE CATIN( 10, 000 NONE 20 YR6e 51/2 6-15-59 6-15-79 DOLLARS 6830-59 100 5.50 — 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 25, 000 NONE 20 YRSe 51/2 9415-59 9615-79 DoLLaRs 9-16-59 97 5.75 yao 
D . NONE 
CREDIT FONCIER DE FRANCE 50, 000 NONE 20 YR6e 5 1/2 12615-59 12015-79 DOLLARS 12=8-59 95 1/2 5.89 NONE 
TOTALS 168, 500 27,500 
1960 ONWEA 
ra re yo coo oat NONE 20 YRSe 51/4 415-60 4-15-80 DOLLARG 4619260 97 1/2 546 NONE 
° NONE 15 YR6e 53/4 6615-60 6-15.75 ones 6—21=60 99 5.85 norar 
PouNods 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 25,000 NONE 20 yrée 5 1/4 
1061-60 10~1-80 26=60 
HIGH AUTHORITY OF THE EUROPEAN ‘ a “ JoA6 NONE 
COAL & STEEL CommMUN 
c ity 25,000 10,000 20 YRSe 5 3/8 10-15-60 10-15-80 DOLLARS 10+18.60 97 5.63 wie! 
TOTALS 85, 000 10, 000 
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original foreign shares, there 
exists no valid reason for limit- 
ing his investments abroad exclu- 
sively to issues of which ADR's 
exist. The principal differences 
may be summarized as follows. 
Most European stocks are in 
bearer form and have numbered 
coupons attached. When a divi- 
dend is declared, an announce- 
ment appears in the leading 
newspapers giving details as to 
what coupon is payable, where, 
when and in what amount. Un- 
less the coupon is payable in the 
U. S. A. also, the holder has to 
send them for collection abroad 
and ask that the proceeds be re- 
mitted to him (or his designated 
agent) here. Most U. S. banks and 
brokers, however, have adequate 
facilities to collect such dividends 
or interest for their customers. 
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In some cases the numbered 
coupons represent subscription 
rights or stock dividends (“bonus 
shares’). 

Where foreign shares are in 
registered form, the company’s 
paying agent mails the dividend 
check to the registered holder. 
Unless the company has a paying 
agent in tle U. S. A., the holder 
has to convert his foreign cur- 
rency into dollars. 

From a practical point of view, 
U. S. investors desiring to pur- 
chase or sell European Securities 
may simply place the order with 
their local broker. Unless he 
deals in foreign securities, he 
would place the order with one 
of the firms specializing in foreign 
securities. The investor, of course, 
may deal directly with the foreign 
securities broker. These specialists 
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JONES, KREEGER & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


CAFRITZ BUILDING, 1625 EYE STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


District 7-5700 


TELETYPE—-WA 67 


Firm Markets in all 


WASHINGTON SECURITIES 
LOCAL BANK STOCKS 


DIRECT WIRE TO 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 


OUR NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT 


BRANCH OFFICES: ALEXANDRIA, VA 


covering al 
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BETHESDA, MD. 


FOLGER, NOLAN, FLEMING -W. B. HIBBS & CO. INC. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Oldest Investment Banking Firm in Washington, D. C. 


725 15th Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Telephone Sterling 3-5252 


Forty Years in Washington 


Firm Markets In 
WASHINGTON SECURITIES 


Direct Private Wire to 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 


our New York Correspondent 


ESTABLISHED 1920 


JOHNSTON, LEMON & Co. 
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PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
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WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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are primarily centered in New 
York City and frequently also act 
as dealers. They tiake a market 
in a great number of foreign is- 
sues which are actively traded 
and may supply the shares out 
of their own inventory, obtain 
them locally or purchase them 
abroad. 

In looking over the ADR con- 
tained in this Report, the reader 
will notice that several well 
known foreign securities are miss- 
ing because they are traded in 
the original form. Philips Incan- 
descent Lamp Works, which is 
actively traded in many financial 
centers including New York, is 
available in denominations of F1, 
50 par value, the unit on which 
the price in this country is based. 
The same applies to shares of 
leading French and English com- 
panies. 


Summary of Tax Considerations 

Several of the countries of 
Western Europe under discussion 
withhold taxes on dividends 
and/or interest accruing to U. S. 
residents at the source. The im- 
pact of such foreign taxes is 
greatly mitigated, however, for 
three significant reasons: 

(a) under the terms of treaties 
for the avoidance of double tax- 
ation in effect between the UV. S. 
and all seven European countries 
concerned, such foreign taxes are 
waived in some instances and 
greatly reduced in others; 

(b) in several cases the U. S. 
holder may claim the tax or part 
thereof back from the foreign 
country provided he completes a 
standard form; 

(c) under most circumstances, 
individual U. S. holders may take 
full credit for any foreign taxes 
withheld, when preparing their 
U. S. income tax returns. 

The tax structure varies widely 
between the countries discussed 
in this Report. Accordingly, it is 
not very feasible to present a sim- 
ple table, showing the rates at 
which taxes are withheld on for- 
eign income without sacrificing 
either clarity or accuracy. How- 
ever, so as to show the practical 
application of foriegn withhold- 
ing taxes on income, we are pre- 
senting in the table below the 
rates prevailing at present in the 
seven countries involved. In each 
case the figures show the effec- 
tive rates which applies, after 
taking into account the portion of 
the foreign withholding tax which 
may be reclaimed. 

EFFECTIVE WITHHOLDING TAX RATES 
(November, 1960) 
Dividends Interest 


Country Percent Percent 
Beleium 30 $15 
France 15 12 
Germany 25 None 
Italy +15 13.16 
The Netherlands None None 
Ewitzerland 15 5 
United Kingdom 38% None 


The above rates are of course subiect 
to change. §None on Govt. bonds. tMaxi- 
mum. {tUntil June 30, 1962 


SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 

(Baced on information gathered 

by European Securities Markets 
Analysts, Inc.) 

Capital Markets, Trading Prac- 
tices and Regulations on Invest- 
ments in: Belgium; France; 
Germany; Italu; The Nether- 
lands; Switzerland; and United 
Kingdom. 


BELGIUM 

Domestic Capital Market 

Self-financing of industry is 
very important, especially for 
small- and medium-sized firms 
for whom access to the capital 
market is difficult and expensive. 
Recourse to the capital market is 
inhibited by a tax system which 
favors reserved profits and penal- 
izes distributed profits. Firms 
seeking funds on capital market 
often favor bonds a3 tax on inter- 
est is significantly lower than on 
dividends. ’ 

Nationalization: Primarilya 
free enterprise economy. 


Private Share Ownership is 
widespread. Volume is small. 
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Information for Investors : 
d estors ever, many banks receive orders 


Annual Reports provide mini- from their clients and transmit 
mum information on company af- them to brokers. Brokers act as 
fairs. agents of customers, placing or- 

Brokers and Banks: The former ders with specialists, appointed by 
do not publish information; banks the exchange, who make a mar- 
are the main source. ket in specific securities. Banks 

Standard Reference: Le Recueil '@> Ot we Se oe ae 
Financier Annuaire des Valeurs trial or commercial companies. 
Cotees aux Bourses de Belgique. Settlements: Majority are for 
. . Ce S S F 7 
Tradiig Process ash. However, the futures per 

- ae mitting settlement fortnightly, of- 

Stock Exchanges: Brussels the fers a score or so of securities 
central exchange. Smaller ones which may be purchased on Mar- 
in Antwerp, Grand, Liege. gin; permits a form of Short- 

Regulation: The Banking Com- selling. 
mission, which is closely super- Shares 
vised by the Ministry of Finance, Bearer mainly. Stockholder 
regulates the stock exchanges and Identity is consequently difficult 
issue of securities. to determine. Dividends: Annual 

Trading: Brokers alone may and interim. Par Value: Most 


trade on the exchanges. How- Continued on page 86 


In Louisville Since 1872 
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Serving Kentucky for 


Over 100 Years St. Matthews 


W. L. Lyons & Co, has served LOUISVILLE Laninated 
Kentucky investors for more 
than 100 years and has con- 
tinuously taken a prominent part 
in financing the growth of the 
Commonwealth. We offer the utmost in facilities and services with the 
benefit of our experi2nce. Trained and qualified personnel awaits the 
opportunity of serving you through well staffed departments. Our offices 
are strategically located for the convenience of our customers, and we 
welcome your inquiries either by mail, phone or personal calls. 


W. L. LYONS & CO. 


Established 1854 
Oldest Kentucky Member Firm of the New York Stock Exchange 


235 SOUTH FIFTH ST. LOUISVILLE 2, KY. Phone JUniper 4-1101 


KENTUCKY MUNICGIPALS * LOCAL ISSUES * STOCKS * BONDS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


261 W. Short St., Lexington, Ky., Phone 2-0142 
Helm Hotel, Bowling Green, Ky., Victor 2-2545 
133 N. 4th St., Danville, Ky., Phone 2020 
138 Breckenridge Lane, St. Matthews, Ky., TWinbrook 5-9496 
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Reportof IBA 
Committee on 
Foreign Issues 


Continued from page 85 
shares have par value. Quotation 
of shares and bonds in francs. 


Trading in Foreign Shares 


A number of foreign securities 
are officially quoted. 


Investment Regulations for U. S. 
Residents (Belgium-Luxembourg) 


Effective rate of exchange is 
Francs 50: $1. There are two ex- 
change markets, free and official, 
but this distinction has no real 
effect on capital transactions since 
the two markets are on a par. 

Investments in securities may 
be made in dollars or externally 
convertible currencies through the 
free or the official market!; or 
in Belgian or Luxembourg francs 
through a Financial Account. Div- 
idends and interest payments are 
unrestricted; they may be paid 
through the free or the official 
market. Proceeds from sale of se- 
curities may be taken out in dol- 
lars through the free market or 
francs may be deposited to a Fi- 
nancial Account. Belgian and 
foreign securities may be freely 
exported and imported. 7 


FRANCE 
Domestic Capital Market 


Industry has relied heavily on 
Self-financing, favored by the 
tax system which imposes corpo- 
rate tax on profits and then an- 
other tax on distributed profits. 


Nationalization: Industry is 
largely privately controlled, al- 
though some industry is state 
owned; e.g. Renault, largest auto 
company. These services are 
mostly nationalized: Banks of de- 
posit, insurance companies, ship- 
ping, railroads, air transport. 

Private Share ownership is not 
widespread, but Speculative flo- 
tations, especially petroleum is- 
sues, have increased popular in- 


terest recently... Volume is lim- 
ited. 
Information for Investors 

Annual Reports give incom- 


plete picture of company affairs. 
Brokers and Banks: Informal 
information dvailable from Bro- 


kers. Banks’ information often 
very general. 

Standard Reference: Annuaire 
Desfosses. 
Trading Practices 

Steck Exchanges: Paris the 
central exchange. Others in Ly- 
ons, Marseille, Bordeaux, Tou- 


louse, Lille, Nantes, Nancy. 


Regulation: Ministry of Finance 
exercises general supervision over 
the exchanges, appointing the 
brokers. 

Trading: Brokers must handle 
exchange transactions. However, 
banks often receive orders from 
clients and transmit them to bro- 
kers. There are no_ specialists. 
Prokers are agents of their cus- 
tomers, but in concluding trans- 
actions with other brokers, buy 
and sell for their own accounts. 
Commercial banks may buy secu- 
rities and sell them to their cli- 
ents. 

Settlements are for cash, but 
fortnightly futures settlements 
permit a form of Short-selling. 
Margins: current practice is for 
investors to pay 30% cash and de- 
posit as collateral with broker, the 
remaining 70% in _ securities. 
Large Option Market. 


Shares 


Bearer mainly. Stockholder 
identity is consequently difficult 





1 Financial Accounts may be credited 
with proceeds of sales of dollars and 
eyvternally convertible currencies in the 
free or official market; and may be ex- 
changed into any currency at the free 
market rate. 


to determine. Dividends are paid 
annually, with interim dividends 
paid during the year deducted 
from the annual dividend. Par 
value: usually New Francs 50 per 
share. Quotation of shares and 
bonds in francs. 


Trading in Foreign Shares 


Many important international 
securities are officially quoted. 
Many others can be _ trades 
through arbitrageurs. 


Investment Regulations for U. S 
Residents 

The par value of the New Franc 
is 4.937: $1, but the French ex- 
change market operates at rates 
fluctuating between a maximum 
of NF 4.974 and a minimum of 
NF 4.90 to the dollar. 

Investments in French securities 
quoted on an exchange may be 
made in dollars, externally con- 
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vertible currencies, or in francs 
through Foreign Accounts in con- 
vertinie trancs.2 Dividends, in- 
terest and proceeds from sale of 
securities may be withdrawn free- 
ly. French and foreign securities 
may be freely imported and ex- 
ported through an approved bank. 


GERMANY 

Domestic Capital Market 

Postwar industria! investment 
has been over 40% Self-financed, 
dictated by a tax system which 
penalized distributed profits, 
making for deficiency of private 
investment capital. However, in 
line with the government’s pro- 
gram to reform the capital mar- 
ket, the tax system was changed 





2 Foreign Accounts in Convertible 
Francs are freely convertible into dollars 


or externally convertible currencies. 


in 1958 to stimulate distribution 
of dividends; henceforth more 
‘apliai snouiu be avaliapie among 
private investors. Private savings 
are susbtantial. 

Nationalization: Mainly free en- 
terprise; railroads, some _ public 
uluinues and a trew  indilviuda. 
firms (e. g. Volkswagen, Hiber- 
nia) are nationalized, altnough 
plans are being made to return 
these to private ownership. 

Private Share Ownership is not 
widespread, private investors be- 
ing limited to the relatively afflu- 
enc. Mutual funds, however, are 
being fostered in an effort to 
broaden private investment, which 
is having some success. 

Volume has expanded in recent 
years; no statistics are published; 
much trading is done outside the 
exchanges. 


TABLE IV 
FOREIGN STOCK OFFERINGS (1945-1960 Inclusive) 
(Offered by Investment Bankers) 


($1,000,000 or More Aggregate Offering Price) 


TYPE 
or AMOUNT DATE OF 
YEAR [ISSUER COUNTRY SECURITY ($000) PROSPECTUS 
1945 INDUSTRIA ELECTRICA DE MEXICO MEXICO COMMON 4,542.5 10-68-45 
1947 VERTIENTES=<CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO~ OF CUBA COMMON 2,560.4 3—168-47 
CUBA 
1950 INDUSTRIA ELECTRICA DE MEXICO MEx1co PRE FERRED 2,890 2—11-50 
1951 VERTIENTES=CAMAGUEY SUGAR CO.» OF CUBA COMMON 3,128.5 12-18-51 
CUBA 
1952 ANGLO=AMERICAN CORPe OF SOUTH AFRICA SOUTH AFRICA COMMON 11,356.67 4<3~52 
1953 Ae Ke Us HOLLAND COMMON 4,275 12<2-53 
1954 [SRAEL=<MEO[TERRANEAN PETROLEUM PANAMA=|SRAEL COMMON 1,875 10.27~54 
1954 PAN—[SRAEL O{L COMPANY, INCe PAN= |SRAEL COMMON 1,875 10-27-54 
1957 KLM ROYAL DUTCH A[RLINES HOLLAND COMMON 7,250 5=1-57 
1958 ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM HOLLAND COMMON 228, 068.6 1-17-58 
1958 AMERICAN SOUTH AFRICAN [NVESTMENT SOUTH AFRICA COMMON 33,600 Gm 17-58 
COe 
1960 ELECTRONICS [NTERNATIONAL CAPITAL, BERMUDA COMMON 16,000 10-25-60 
Limi| Teo 
TABLE V 


Information for Investors 


Annual Reports are compre- 
hensive by European standards. 


Banks supply some information; 
often of limited value as the 
banks may be substantial share- 
holders in firms, or else have 
them as clients. 

Standard Reference: Saling Ak- 
tienfuhrer. 

Trading Practices 

Stock Exchanges: Decentralized 
exchange system. Frankfurt the 
most active. Others in Duessel- 
dorf, West Berlin, Hamburg, Han- 
nover, Munich, Stuttgart, Gremen. 
Much arbitrage among these ex- 


changes. 

Regulation: State governments 
license and control exchanges. 

PRICE NO» OF 

PER SHARES 

SHARE Issued 

$23.00 197,500 

NeAe 144,250 

100,00 250, 000 

6.50 481,307 

Neohe 8, 000, 000 

23275 180, 000 

NeAe 750, 000 

NeAe 750, 000 

29,00 400,630 

30,00 7,602,285 

28.00 1,200,000 

10,00 1,600,000 


DOLLAR BOND OFFERING OF INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION & DEVELOPMENT (1951-1960 (Inclusive) 











(Offered by Investment Bankers) 
AGGRE GAYE 
AMOUNT OF 
CONCURRENTLY PUBLIC PUBLIC CONCURRENT 
OFFERED DATE DATE OFFERING PUBLIC OFFERING WORLD BANK 
AMOUNT S8HORT TERM or or PAYMENT DATE OF OFFERING YIELD TO FINANCING 
YEAR SSUER ($000) oesr ($000) TERM COUPON _BONDG MATURITY CLAUSE PROSPECTUS PRICE MATURITY _ ($000) 
1947 JNTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECON. & DEVEL» 150,000 100,000 25 YR6e 3 % 7-15-47 7-15-72 DOLLARS 7=15—47 100 3-00% NeAe 
TOTALS 150,000 100,000 
1950 INTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECON. & DEVEL. 100,000 NONE 3-12 YREe 2 2—15=50 2-15453/62 DOLLARS 1-26-50 98 1035-2.40 NeAe 
1951 INTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECON. & DEVEL. 50,000 NONE 15 yrée 3 B= 1-51 3-1@76 DOLLARS 2-28-51 100 3-00 NeAe 
® 100, 000 NONE 30 yrR6e 3 1/4 1061-51 10-1481 DOLLARS © 912-51 100 3025 NeAe 
TOTAL 150,000 
1952 INTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECON. & DEVEL. 50,000 NONE 13 YR6e 3 3/8 5-15-52 5-15-65 DOLLARS 5-14-52 98 1/2 347 NeAe 
. 60, 000 NONE 19 YRGe 3 1/2 10-15-52 10-15-71 Doitars 10-68-52 98 3.65 + 
ror 11e,000 
1953 INTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECON. & DEVEL. 75, 000 3 YR6e 3 10—1—-53 1061-56 DOLLARG 29-53 99 5/8 3213 NeAe 
TOTAL 75,000 
1954 INTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECON. & DEVEL. 100,000 NONE 15 yR6e 31/2 121-54 1=1-69 DOLLARG 1-11=54 100 3,50 NeAe 
TOTAL 100, 000 
1957 INTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECONs & DEVEL, 100,000 NONE 20 YRGe 41/2 121657 1=1-77 DOLLARS 1-10-57 100 4.50 NeAe 
® 100, 000 NONE 21 yR6e 41/4 5~1057 S-1-78 ODOLLARG 4~17~57 98 4.40 * 
. 75,000 NONE 23 yR6e 4 3/4 1161657 11-1-80 DOLLARS 10-15-57 100 4.75 . 
TOTAL, 275,000 
1958 INTERNAT'L BANK FOR RECON, & DEVEL. 150,000 NONE 21 YR8e 4 1/4 1615-56 1-15-79 DoLLaRs 1-6-5686 99 1/2 4429 NeAe 
e 150, 000 NONE 10 yrR@— 3 3/4 5-15-58 5-15-68 DoLLans 5~5=58 100 3275 ® 
® 100, 000 NONE 15 yR@e 41/2 1261-58 121-73 DOLLARS 11-17-58 100 4,50 ® 
Teme. seat’ 
1960 INTERNAT’ L BANK FOR RECONSS DEVEL. 125,000 wome 25 YR6. 5 2-15-60 2-15-85 DOLLARE 2-%60 100 5.00 NeAe 
TOTAL 125,000 
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Ministry of Economics appoints 
exchange Officials. 

Trading: Banks and brokers are 
members of the exchanges. Com- 
mercial banks, rather than bro- 
kers, handle majority of exchange 
transactions. However, many 
stock purchases are not transacted 
on the exchanges but handled di- 
rectly between the banks. Banks 
buy for their own account and 
are market’s largest traders. 


Settlements for cash. Short- 
selling: none. Margin buying 
prohibited. 

Shares 

Bearer Mainly. Steckhelder 

identity is consequently difficult 


to determine. Dividends: Annual. 
Par value: Mostly DM 100: but 
often DM 300, 500, 1,000, 10,000. 
Mining firms only may have no 
par shares. Shares may not be 
traded below par. Quotation of 
shares and bonds in percentage of 
par. 
Trading in Foreign Shares 

Many 
listed. 
Investment Regulations for U. S. 
Residents 

Rate of exchange is DM 4.2: $1. 

Investments in securities may 
be made in dollars, externally 
convertible currencies, or marks. 
Dividends, interest and proceeds 
from sale of securities may be 
freely withdrawn. German and 
foreign securities may be exported 
and imported freely. 


ITALY 

Domestic Capital Market 

Industry relies heavily on Self- 
financing; only the largest firms 
have recourse to the capital mar- 
ket, and mostly for bond issues. 

Nationalization: Many firms 
and banks are controlled by state 
holding company. IRI: state oil 
and gas monopoly, ENI, is branch- 
ing out into other fields. Most 
small and medium companies, and 
many large companies, are in pri- 
vate hands. 


foreign securities are 


Private Share ownership is very 
limited. Volume is small but in- 
creasing, trading active. 
Information for Investors 

Annual Reports give minimum 
information on company affairs, 
except for those traded abroad, 
e.g. Fiat, Montecatini. 


-_—— 


since 1887 


Banks and Brokers supply in- 
formation on securities on request. 

Standard Reference: Taccuino 
deil-Azionista; Annuario dell So- 
cieta per Azionista. 


Trading Practices 


Stock Exchanges: Milan is the 
most important, except for certain 
securities; e.g. price of Fiat in 
Turin controls price on other ex- 
changes through arbitrage. Other 
exchanges in Bologna, Fiorence, 
Genova, Naples, Palermo, Rome, 
Trieste, Venice. 

Regulation: Ministry of Treas- 
ury has control over exchanges. 
Brokers are public officials ap- 
pointed by Government Decree 
after open competitions. Each ex- 
change has a fixed number of 
brokers. 

Trading: Brokers handle trans- 
actions. There are no specialists. 
Brokers act as agents of custom- 
ers, but in concluding transactions 
with other brokers, buy and sell 
for their own account. 

Settlement is presently mostly 
for cash. Transactions for future 
delivery and Short-selling are 
now limited since all transactions 
for future settlement must be re- 
ported to the government, a re- 
quirement designed to control tax 
evasion, and brokers and investors 
refrain from entering into such 
transactions. Margin ranges from 
25 to 40%. Set by the Credit 


Committee headed by the Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of Italy. 
Shares 

Registered: Required by law. 


Bearer under special regional law 
for new capital in the regions of 
Sicily and Sardinia. Dividends: 
Interim and annual. Par Value: 
All shares must have par value. 
Quotation of shares in lire per 
share; of bonds in percentage of 
par. 
Trading in Foreign Shares 

No foreign securities are offi- 
ciaily listed. 


Investment Regulations for U. S. 


Residents 
Effective 
Lire 625: $1. 

Investments in securities may 
be made in dollars, or externally 
convertible currencies through 
Capital Accounts. Interest, div- 
idends, and proceeds from sale of 
securities may be remitted freely 


rate of exchange is 





contributing to 
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through Capital Accounts. Italian 
and foreign sedurities may be 
freely imported and exported. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


Domestic Capital Market 

Industry relies heavily on self- 
financing. Proposal for reduction 
of corporate tax is under consid- 
eration. 

Nationalization: Primarily a free 
enterprise economy. 

Private Share ownership is not 
widespread. Volume is fair, trad- 
ing active. Speculation is fre- 
quent, but market is relatively 
tnin so opportunities are limited, 
except in international shares; e.g. 
Philips, Unilever, etc. 


Information for Investors 


Annual Reports generally do 
not persent complete information, 
but in the case of an increasing 
number of firms whose securities 
are traded in New York more in- 
formation has been made avail- 
able. 

Banks supply 
limited value. 


Standard Reference: Van ss. 


information of 


Trading Practices 

Stock Exehanges: Amsterdam 
is the central exchange. Another 
in Rotterdam. 

Regulation: Exchange under su- 
pervision of Ministry of Finance. 

Trading: Banks and_ broker 
firms are members of the ex- 
change. Brokers and banks carry 
out orders, usually placing them 
with jobber, who makes a market 
in a few securities. 

Settlement for cash; also, 
month-end settlement which per- 
mits forward buying and Short- 
selling. 


Shares 


Bearer: Shares mainly. Stock- 
holder identity is consequently 
difficult to determine. Dividends 
paid annually for the most part, 
but some pay interim and final 
dividends. Par Value: Law re- 
quires that par value be printed 
on shares. Quotation of shares 

3 Capital Accounts may be credited 
with proceeds from sales of foreign- 
owned personal property and real estate, 
and with investment proceeds not freely 


transferable. They may be used for in- 
vesimenis. Balances may be converted 


to dollars in the capital lire market and 
remitted freely. 





WESTERN PROGRESS 
through public offerings and 


private placements of securities 


WILLIAM R. STAATS & CO. 


established 1887 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


640 SOUTH SPRING STREET, OS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBERS: New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 


CALIFORNIA: LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PASADENA, BEVERLY HILLS, SAN DIEGO, 
SAN JOSE, SANTA ANA, VAN NUYS, GLENDALE, PALO ALTC, SANTA CRUZ 


ARIZONA: PHOENIX, SCOTTSDALE 


and bonds: In per cent of par val- 
ue, except Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum, which is quoted in guilders. 


Trading in Foreign Shares 


A large number of foreign se- 
curities are officially quoted. An 
important international capital 
market. 


Investment Regulations for U. S. 
Residents 


Effective rate of exchange is 
Guilders 3.8: $1. Investments in 
securities listed on the exchange 
may be made in dollars or ex- 
ternally convertible currencies 
through K Accounts or T 
Accounts.4 Interest, dividends, 
and proceeds from matured ob- 
ligations may be remitted freely 
through T Accounts. Proceeds 
from sale of securities may be de- 
posited to K Accounts and re- 
mitted. Securities may be ex- 
ported and imported freely. 


SWITZERLAND 


Zurich is one of the world’s 
biggest capital markets and an 
active market in international se- 
curities, both in officially quoted 
shares and over the counter trad- 
ing. Arbitrage is active. Several 
mutual funds have been formed 
for investment in other countries. 

Stock Exchanges: Zurich the 
main exchange, with secondary 
markets in Geneva and Basel. 
Small private exchanges in Laus- 
anne, Berne, Neuchatel, St. Gall, 
Chur. 


4K (Capital) Accounts, used for pay- 
ments on securities transactions, and 
T (Transferable) Accounts, used for pay- 
ment of interest and dividends, may be 
freely exchanged into dollars or con- 
vertible currencies. The distinction has 
no practical consequences today, and is 
maintained in order that the Government 
may control capital movements through 
K Accounts if necessary. 
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Regulation: The cantons have 
reserved to themselves the con- 
trol of the exchanges; Zurich, 
Basel and Geneva have legisiated 
in this connection. The other five 
exchanges are private institutions 
serving only local needs. 

Trading: (Zurich) Commercial 
and private banks are members of 
the exchange, and trade for their 
own account as principals, not as 
agents of customers. An auction 
market, bidding on each share is 
opened by exchange officials; 
trading in a share is not per- 
mitted until bidding is opened, 
but once opened, the share may 
be traded until close of session. 

Volume daily is large and there 
is much opportunity for Specula- 
tion.. 

Settlements for cash mostly; 
but trading in Options for settle- 
ment at the end of the current or 
the next month is permissible. 

Margin: No fixed requirement, 
negotiated by customer and bank. 

Quotation of foreign securities: 
in francs per share. 

Investment Regulations for U. S. 
Residents 
The free currency market de- 


termines the Swiss franc/dollar 
exchange rate, which usually 
fluctuates mildly around FR 4.3: 
$1. 


Foreign securities may be pur- 
chased and may be exported and 
imported freely. Effective Aug. 
18, 1960, under the terms of a 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” be- 
tween the Swiss National Bank 
and the Swiss banks, the purpose 
of which is to reduce the flow of 
funds into the country, residents 


of foreign countries may not pur- 
Continued on page 88 


Underwriters, Distributors, 


Primary Trading Markets... 


CORPORATE, 
MUNICIPAL AND 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 





| J. BARTH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1665 






American Stock 
Exchange (Asseciate) 


SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES - NEW YORK + MENLO PARK + SAN JOSE + SAN DIEGO 


Private Wire Connections between all Offices 


Direct Leased Wires to: 


Baker, Weeks & Co., New York * Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis 
John R. Lewis, inc., Seattle * George Patten Investment Co., Portland, Ore. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co., Phoenix, Arizona 


UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS 
BROKERS — DEALERS 


{pa tov Mm Oy WRB AEN SBE CoMPANY 


i. 


Members: Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


SAN FRANCISCO 
300 Montgomery Street 
Teletype SF 885 


American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


LOS ANGELES 
G47 South Spring Street 
Teletype LA 533 


PRIVATE WIRES TO NEW YORK AND ALL DIVISION OFFICES 








—— 
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Report of IBA Foreign 
Investment Committee 


Continued from page 87 


chase Swiss securities. The agree- 
ment is for one year from Aug. 18, 
1960, but may be rescinded be- 
fore its expiration. However, 
Swiss securities may freely be ac- 
quired or sold outside of Switzer- 
land. Not all Swiss securities may 
be owned by non-Swiss citizens, 
such as Ciba, Geigy (resigstered 
shares). 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Domestic Capital Market 


Industry has relied heavily on 
Self-financing, favored by fiscal 
system which imposes a 124%% 
levy on all profits, distributed and 
undistributed. Capital market pro- 
vides significant sums, especially 
to large firms quoted on the ex- 
change, as there are substantial 
private savings available for in- 
vestment. 

Nationalization: Most industry 
is privately owned. In general, 
railways, gas, electricity, coal, air 
services, and road transport are 
nationalized. 

Private Share ownership is 
broad: many private’ investors 
have limited incomes. The trend 
is to broaden private investment 
further through investment funds. 

Volume is large daily; statistics 


give indications of volume, re- 
porting number of transactions 
but not number of shares traded. 


Information for Investors 


Annual Reports. Companies are 
required to publish annual reports 
and they are publishing increas- 
ingly full information. 

Brokers provide clients with 
statistical services, employ in- 
vestment analysts—but not to the 
extent practiced in the U. S. 


Standard Reference: The Stock 
Exchange Official Yearbook. Fi- 
nancial and business journalism is 
excellent. 


Trading Practices 
g 


Stock Exchanges: London the 
principal exchange. Others in 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, and 18 


other cities and towns. 

Regulation: Stock Exchange is 
an autonomous body, free from 
government control. 


Trading: Brokers and jobbers 
are members of exchange. Bro- 
kers handle customers’ orders as 
agents, receiving a commission; 
they place order with jobber, 
comparable to the American spe- 
cialist. Jobber also buys and sells 
for own account, specializing in a 
few securities. Jobbers are not 
permitted to deal with the public. 
Trading continues after exchange 
hours between brokers and job- 
bers. Banks often receive orders 
and transmit them to brokers. 
Commercial banks buy govern- 
ment ana other gilt-edged secu- 
rities but not industrial shares. 


Settlement: Based on the sys- 
tem of accounting periods, usually 
14 days, but to avoid having more 
than two settlements per month, 
four accounts in the year are ex- 
tended to three weeks. Transfers 
are prepared after the last day of 
dealing when the investor’s posi- 
tion is finally known. 

Stamp tax: Buyer pays a trans- 
fer tax of 2% of market value. If 
buyer sells within the same ac- 
counting period, the stamp tax is 
refunded. 

Short-selling: Not subject to 
special regulations but deferred 
settlements permit it unofficially. 

Large Option market. 
Shares 

Registered shares are now reé- 
quired, but bearer shares issued 
by many firms before the war are 
still traded. Stockholder identity 
can usually be told from share- 
holder’s register, but shares may 
be registered in name of nominee 
who holds them for Im- 
portant holdings are usually in 
name of nominee, Dividends: In- 
terim and annual. Par Value: All 
shares have par value, often £1. 
Quotation of shares, in pounds 
and shillings; of bonds in percent- 
age of par value. 


owner. 


Trading in Foreign Shares 
Traditionally the leading inter- 
national securities market. In 
practice, any security traded on 
any exchange in the world can be 


TABLE VI 


AMERICAN DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS 
List of the Principal European Securities Traded — 
In New York via AD Rs 


FOOTNOTES TO ADR LIST 
*UNDERLYING SHARES: Ordinary shares underlie the ADRs except as indicated on the 


list or as noted below: 


(A) registered: other ADR listed is for bearer. 


(B) also “A"’ underlying in ratio | ADR: 


(C) also “A’’ underlying in ratio 1-1. 


(D) also deferred underlying in ratio 4 ADR: 


10 Eng. 


1 £ share. 


(E) also 6% preferred underlying in ratio 1-1. 


**Fees for Issuing American Depositary Receipts: 
the purchaser of ADRs. 
Bank at the time ADRs are established, ba 
Commissions and agents’ fees. Most ADRs ar 


fees are paid by 


Unless otherwise noted, issuance 
Fees are determined by the depositary 
sed on their expenses which include all 
e traded under one of these fee schedules: 


62-83-84 $3-$4-85 Foreign Market Price per 100 Depositary Shares or Fraction 
8? $3 Per 100 when selling at $5 or less per share 
= - a = = selling between $5 and $10 per share 
{ er 100. when selling at over $ d 
(Plus taxes and charges) : aati Ta acai 
EXCEPTIONS: 
€i).: & Be 3 #2 per 100 or fraction when selling at $10 or less 
$3 per 100 or fraction when selling between $10 and 820 
$4 per 100 or fraction when selling at over $20 
(2) 3¢ per ADR issued or cancelled when selling under $5 per share 


i¢ per ADR issued or cancelled when selling between 
S¢ per ADR issued or cancelled when selling over $10 


Minimum charge: $3, 
(3) Elee. & Mus, Ind.: 
(4) KL M: 
(5) Shell T & T: 
(6) SIMCA: 


$2 per share 
25¢ per Eng. 


$5 and $10 per share 
per share 


ol : 
}2%2¢ per share issuance fee. No transfer fee. 


$3 per 100 ADRs sell up to $20 


$4 per 100 when ADRs sell over 820 


(7) Unilever N. V. (Irving): 
(8) Unilever N. V. (Morgan): 


OTHER FEES: 


Transfer: $1.50 per new receipt issued (plus taxes ) id by 
Splits or combinatiens of receipts: $1.00 per new coe 
Distribution of Dividend: i¢ per depositary share plus t 


registered holders of receipts. 


***WHERE TRADED: 
ASE: 


St per ADR issued or surrendered. Minimum $5. 
$5 per 100 ADRs issued or surrendered. 


party surrendering receipt. 
issued, paid by surrenderer. 
axes and charges, paid by 


American Stock Exchange 


NYSE: New York Stock Exchange 


oTCc: Over the Counter 
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Name OF Fifue 


Ae Ke Uc 
Ae Ee G. 
Ae Eo Ge 
ABBOC. ELECTs INDe 
Assoc. TELeven *A* 


AUGe THYS6EN-HUETTE 
BADIGCHE ANTLIN 
BAYERISCHE VERE |NGBK. 
BEECHAM GROUP 
BEECHAM GROUP 


Bim ]NGHim SOUND 
BooTs PuRE DRUG 
BORAx 

BOWATER PAPER 
BRIT. ALUMINUM 
BRIT. ALUMINUM 


BRIT-AMER. TOBACCO 
BRIT<AMER. Tob. (a) 
BRITISH MOTORS 
BRITISH OXYGEN 
BRIT. PETROLEUM 
BRIT. WAR Loan Od% 
B. Te Re INDUSTRIES 
BURMAH OIL 

BURMAH OIL 
BYENKORF 

CARRERAS *8" 

Je & Pe COATS 


COMME RIBANK 
CONSOLIDATED TIN 
COURTAULDE6 
DECCA RECORDS 
DEUTSCHE BANK 


DEUTSCHE ERDOEL 
DISTILLERS 
DORMAN, LONG 
DORTMUND=HOERDER 
ORESONER BANK 
DRESONER BANK 


DUNLOP RUBBER 

(Soce) EDISON 

ELEC. & MUSICAL INDe 
ELLIOTT AUTOM, TION 
FAIREY COMPANY 
FATREY COMPANY 


FARBENFABR. BAYER 
FAR@WERKE HOECHST 
FARBWERKE HOECHST 
FIAT 

FORD MOTOR LTD. 


FORD MOTOR 44% PrD. 
FURNESS WITHY 
GAWMONT BRIT. (8) 
GELSENKIRCH BERG. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Gesterner (c) 
GLAKO LAB. 

GREAT UNIV. STORES 
HAOF ELOS 

HAWKERS SIODELEY 


HOESCH WERKE 
HOCGOVENS 
[LSEDER HUETTE 
JMPERTAL CHEMICAL 
jMPERTAL TOBACCO 


JAGUAR CARS *A* 
Kin 

KLOECKNER WERKE 
LANCAGHIRE STEEL 
LONDON TIN 


MANNE SMANN 
MANNE SMANN 
MONTECATIN 


OLivetrTt (PFO) 
PIRELLI 
PEUGEOT 


PLESGEY 

RE|CHHOLO CHEM. 

RHE INISCHE STAHLW. 
RHEIN, WESTF. ELECTe 
ROLLS ROYCE 


ROYAL OUTCH PETRs 
SAINT GOBAIN 
SCHNEIOER & CIE. 
SHELL TRANGPs. & TRAD. 
SHELL TRANGP. & TRAD, 


SIEMENS & HALOKE 
StEMENG & HALSKE 
SIMCA 

SNIAs VISCOBA 
SINGER MFG. 


STEEL CO. OF WALES 
STEWARTS & LLOYDS 
STEWARTS & LLOYDS 
Je Summers & SONS 
Tave & LYLE 


TOBe SECe Trust (0) 
UNILEVER LTD. 
UNILEVER LTDe 
UNILEVER NeoVe 
UNILEVER NoVe 


UNION MINIERE 

UNITEO MOLASSES 

UNITED STEEL Cos. 

VICKERS LTD. 

WESTERN STOCKHOLDERS [NVe TRe 
WOOLWORTH Lro. (£) 


NOUSTR 


TEXTILE 

ELECT s EQUIP. 
ELECT se EQUIP. 
ELECT « EQUIP. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


eTEeL 
CHEM ECAL 
BANKING 
CONS UME R 
CONS UME R 


ELECTRON! CE 
CHEMICAL 
HOLD ING 
PAPER 
ALUMINUM 
ALUMINUM 


TOBACCO 
TOBACCO 
AUTOMOTIVE 
CHEM | CAL 
PETROLEUM 
GOVERNMENT 8ONDS 
RUBBER 
PETROLEUM 
PETROLEUM 
OEPT > STORE 
TOBACCO 
THREAD 


BANKING 
TIN 

SYNTH. FIBERE 
wus 1 CAL 

BANK ING 


PETROLEUM 
CHEM: ALCHOL 
STceL 

SsTeeL 

BANK ING 

BANK ING 


RUBBER 
POWER 
ELECTRONICE 
ELECTRONICE 
AIRCRAFT 
AIRCRAFT 


CHEMICAL 

CHEMI CAL 
CHEMICAL 

AUTO, IRON, STEEL 
AUTOMOT | VE 


AUTOMOTIVE 
STEAMBH IP 
wovies 

COAL, OTL 
ELECTs EQUIP. 


OFFICE EQUIP. 
CHEM! CAL 
DEPT s STORE 
STEEL 
MACHINERY 


COAL, STEEL 
IRON, STEEL 
COAL, STEEL 
CHEM] CAL 
TOBACCO 


AUTOMOT | VE 
TRANSPORT 
STEEL 
STEEL 

TIN 


SYEEL 
STEEL 
CHEMICAL 


OFFICE MACH. 
RUBBER 
AVTOMOT I VE 


ELECTRONICS 
CHEM | CALS 
STEEL 
UTILITY 
AUTOMOT [ VE 


PETROLEUM 
CHEMe, GLASS 
IRON, STEEL 
PETROLE Um 
PETROLEUM 


ELECe EQUIPs 
ELECe EQUIP. 
AUTOMOT [| VE 
TEXTILE 
SEWING MACHe 


1RON, STEEL 
STEEL 

STEEL 

STEEL 

Fooo 


TOBACCO 

CONSUMER 
CONG Unie 
CONS UME R 
CONS UME R 


WINING 
Fooo 

6TeeL 
MACHINERY 
TRUST 
STORES 


NETH. 
GERMANY 
GE RMANY 


GE RaAANY 
GERMANY 


a 
E 


&& 
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GERMANY 
UK 
UK 
UK 
GERMANY 


GERMANY 
UK 
UK 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 


GE RMANY 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 
ITALY 


NETHs 
GERMANY 


GERMANY 
GERMANY 
[TALY 


ITALY 
ITALY 
FRANCE 


UK 
UK 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 
UK 


NETHe 
FRANCE 
FRANCE 
UK 

UK 


GERMANY 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
ITALY 


RRR RRREES 


NETH. 
NETHe 


BELG@.s 


RRRESR 


DEPOS | TARY 


CHASE MAN. 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 


CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUARe 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUARe 
MORGAN GUAR. 
[RVING TRUGT 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUARs 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
[RVING TRUST 


CHEMICAL 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 
CHEMICAL 


CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUARe 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEM | CAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUARs 


CHEMICAL 
CHEW ICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
SCHRODER 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR.» 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 
CHEWICAL 

MORGAN GUARANTY 


MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUARe 


CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR, 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR, 
167 NATe CITY 
CHEMICAL 

MORGAN GUAR.» 
IRVING TRUST 


CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR.» 


CHASE MAN, 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEM | CAL 
CHASE MAN. 
IRVING TRUST 


CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
16Y NATs CITY 
CHEM | CAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 

MORGAN GUAR.» 
MORGAN GUAR.» 
IRVING TRUST 


MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR, 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR, 


Bele. AMER.» 
WORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR, 
WORGAN GUAR, 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 





Thursday, December 15, 1960 


[66UANCE 


Fees 
Se 


(1) 

$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$3455 
(2) 


$3,4,5 


(2) 
$3,4,5 


$2,3,4 
$2,3,4 
(2) 

$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


$3,4,5 
(2) 
$3,4,5 


$2,3,4 
(2) 


$3,4,5 
(2) 
$2,3,4 
(2) 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$2,354 
$3,4,5 
(3) 

$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 
(2) 

$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$2,354 


$3,4,5 
(4) 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
(2) 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
NONE 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


NONE 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
(5) 


NONE 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
(6) 

$3,4,5 
$2,354 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
(2) 


$2,3,4 
(2) 
$3,4,5 
(7) 
(8) 


$5 per 100 
$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$2,3,4 


ADR RATIO 
TO UNDERLY= 


[Ne SECURITY 


AOR F1,50 PAR 
AOR Du SO PAR 
ADR Ou 5O PAR 
1-1 
1-1 


AOR Dw 50 PAR 
AOR Dw SO PAR 
AOR Ow SO PAR 
11 
1-1 


1-1 
7 ADR3Z ENGe 
1<1 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 


1-1 

1<1 

4 ADR: 10 ENG. 
1-1 

1-1 

ADR #20 PAR 
1-1 

1-1 

1-1 


AOR F 1¢10 PAR 
1-1 


1-1 


AOR OM 50 PAR 
1 AOR: 2 ENG. 
4-1 
1-1 
AOR Dm SO PAR 


AOR Om SO PAR 
11 
1-1 
ADR DOM 50 PAR 
ADR Ow 5O PAR 
AOR OM 5O PAR 


1-1 
1<1 
1-1 
1=1 
1-1 
1-1 


AOR OM SO PAR 
ADR DOM 50 PAR 
AOR Ow 5O PAR 
1-1 
1-1 


1-1 
1-1 
1 AOR: 5 ENGe 
AOR OM 5O PAR 
1-1 


AOR Ow 5O PAR 
AOR F 1620 Paa 
ADR Ow 5O PAR 


11 
ADR FL.100 PAR 
AOR OM 50 PaR 
11 
1 ADRs 10 ENGse 


ADR OM SO PAR 
ADR Om 5O par 
1 AOR: Lire 


WHERE 
TRACED*** 


ASE 
orc 
orc 
ASE 
ore 


orc 
orc 
oTc 
orc 
orc 


orc 
orc 
orc 
orc 
oTc 
oTc 


ASE 
ASE 
orc 
oTc 
ASE 
oTc 
orc 
orc 
oTc 


orc 
ASE 


oTc 


oTCc 
orc 
ASE 
oTc 
oTc 


oTc 
ASE 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 


ASE 
oTc 
NYSE 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 


orc 
orc 
oTc 
otc 
ASE 


otc 
oTc 
oTc 
orc 
ASE 


oTc 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 


oTc 
oTc 
oTc 
ASE 
ASE 


oTc 
NYSE 
oTc 
oTc 
orc 


oTc 
oTc 
NYSE 


AOR Lire 1000 par OTC 


1-1 
_ AOR NF 62,5 


t= 
1-1 
AOR Ow 50 Par 
AOR OM 50 Par 
1-1 


1-1 

ADR NF 7,50 PAR 
1-1 

1 AOR: 2 ENG, 
1~1 


AOR Ow 50 par 
AOR Ow 5O Par 


orc 
oTc 


oTc 
orc 
oTc 
oTc 
ASE 


NYSE 
orc 
oTc 
oTc 
NYSE 


orc 
oTc 


1 ADRs & FReGHARE ASE 


1-1 
1-1 


1-1 
1-1 
11 
11 
1-1 


1-1 
1-1 
1<1 
AOR F 1.50 par 
AOR F 1.50 par 


4 AOR: 1/10 sur, 
1-1 
1 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 


orc 
ASE 


orc 
orc 
oTc 
orc 
orc 


ASE 
oTc 
oTc 
orc 
orc 


orc 
ASE 
oTc 
orc 
ASE 
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traded on the floor of the London 
exchange. 


Investment Regulations for U. S. 


Residents 

Effective rate of exchange is 
£1: $2.80. 

Investments in any security may 
be made in dollars or other con- 
vertible currencies through Ex- 
ternal Accounts.5 Dividends and 
interest on all securities and the 
proceeds from the sale of ma- 
tured securities may be freely re- 
mitted through External Accounts. 
Proceeds from sale of sterling se- 
curities must be credited to what 
are still formally known as 
Blocked Accounts; but balances in 
these Blocked Accounts,® identi- 
fied as “security sterling,’ may be 
transferred without difficulty and 
this can be arranged by any bank. 
Proceeds may also be reinvested 
in sterling securities having at 
least five years to mature. To ex- 
port sterling securities, permission 
of the Bank of England is re- 
quired, but such permission is 
normally granted. Non-sterling 
securities may not be resold in 
the U. K., but may be exported. 





5 External Accounts, i.e. foreign owned 
accounts in London banks, are freely 
convertible into dollars or externally con- 
vertible currencies. 

6 Blecked Accounts. Capital proceeds 
deposited to these accounts may be used 
to purchase sterling securities not re- 
deemable for five years, as well as 2', % 
Consols and 34%% War Loan Bonds. 
Transfers between blocked accounts are 
freely permitted. Balances are readily 
converted to dollars on the market for 
securities (switch) sterling, and so are 
in effect transferable. 


Hill Richards Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Peter 
Widdershoven has been added to 
the staff of Hill Richards & Co., 
600 California Street. He was pre- 
viously with Schwabacher & Co. 


Goodbody Adds to Staff 


(Speciai to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ATHENS, Ga.—Gene S. Jamison 
has been added to the staff of 
Goodbody & Co., 289 North 
Lumpkin Street. 


Joins Clement Evans 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAVANNAH, Ga.—Joel D. Lynch 
has joined the staff of Clement A. 
Evans & Company Inc., Liberty 
National Bank Building. He was 
formerly with Carl M. Loeb, 

Rhoades & Co. 


EXHIBIT | 


Report of IBA Industrial 
Securities Committee 


Continued from page 39 
Exchange immediately 
such determination.” 

In this instance the underwriter 
and the issuer would agree on the 
final price after the SEC had re- 
leased the offering for sale to the 
public. 

Another substantial variation 
from the normal method of deter- 
mining price has been brought 
about as a result of both cash and 
rights offerings by the so-called 
“romance” or “glamour” com- 
panies, particularly where the 
floating supply of stock is small. 
In several instances, the market 
in these stocks experienced a sub- 
stantial rise during the registra- 
tion period, and, confronted with 
relatively small earnings (in some 
cases, no earnings) and extremely 
high price-earnings ratios, the 
underwriters have offered the 
new shares at a relatively large 
discount off the existing market 
price. In the case of cash offer- 
ings this discount seems to have 
no relation to the existing market. 
The discount is arbitrarily arrived 
at between the issuer and the 
underwriter, both 
ing that the existing market price 
may be misleading. 

Several examples of 
included in the appendix. For in- 
stance, on May 24, 1960, Ionics, 
Inc. offered 75,000 shares at a 
price of $20.75 per share when the 
market was 2212. Also, on June 
15, 1960, 260,000 shares of Brush 
Beryllium were offered at $42, 
with the market the day prior to 
the date of offering at 46%4. In 
the case of Brush Beryllium the 
market 60 days prior to the offer- 
ing was 33%, and 30 days prior 
to the offering was 37. Lonics, 
Inc. had likewise moved up sharp- 
ly during the 60 days prior to the 
offering. 

In similar situations especially 
where the number of outstanding 
shares is relatively small and the 
market thin, and when a stock 
has risen to a point where book 
value and earnings are no longer 
relevant, even though the stock- 
holder legally has no pre-emptive 
rights, the issuer and the under- 
writer often have elected to 
finance through an offering to 
stockholders as opposed to a cash 


prior to 


this are 


Financing By Classes of Securities L 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


Total 

1960 (6 mos.) $3,417 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 632 

1959 6,727 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 1,035 

1958 8,668 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 659 

1957 9,067 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 750 

1956 7,199 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 881 

1955 6,154 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 963 

1954 6,464 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 852 

1953 4,979 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 709 

1952 5,007 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 718 


Debt Preferred Common 
Securities Stock Stock 
$2,317 $ 69 $1,031 

68% 2% 30% 
173 23 436 
3,921 412 2,394 
58% 6% 36% 
291 62 682 
6,491 422 1,755 
75% 5% 20% 
306 66 287 
6,541 356 2,170 
72% 4% 24% 
363 62 325 
4,355 588 2,256 
61% 8% 31% 
296 99 486 
3,735 513 1,906 
61% 8% 31% 
238 117 608 
4,452 782 1,230 
69% 12% 19% 
246 137 469 
3,487 377 1,115 
70% 8% 22% 
226 104 379 
3,270 496 1,241 
65% 10% 25% 
249 104 365 


Definition: Publically offered underwritten securities. 


Source: 


Investment Dealers Digest Section II 1952-1960. 


parties realiz- . 


offering. In such cases the rea- 
soning follows these lines: If the 
new stock is offered for cash at a 
substantial discount off the mar- 
ket, say 10-20%, even though the 
management may feel that the 
offering price is fair, other stock- 
holders may disagree, Conse- 
quently through a rights offering 
the stockholder not only is in a 
position to protect himself against 
dilution, but his objection to the 
large discount is answered as he 
directly benefits through the at- 
tractive subscription price or 
through cash realized by the sale 
of his rights. 

Another salient feature of such 
a rights offering is the fact that 
during the standby period, the 
market in the rights themselves 
represents an expression and eval- 
uation by the public of the new 
shares, and thus through this me- 
dium the underwriter’s responsi- 
bility of pricing the new shares is 
less serious than in a -cash offer- 
ing. Through “layoffs” during the 
standby period the underwriting 
group is essentially selling the 
new stock at a price established 
by the public themselves. 

There is nothing new about the 
application of “layoffs” during a 
rights offering, but the value of 
the “layoff” to the underwriter in 
reducing his risk is accentuated in 
offerings of the highly volatile 
stocks where normally the under- 
writer’s exposure is the greatest. 


Comparison With “Theoretical 
Dilution” 


As presented in the appendix, 
the approach to the problem of 
measuring the effect of a cash 
offering on the market price of an 
issuer’s outstanding common 
stock, is based on the assumption 
that an equity offering without 
pre-emptive rights, whether com- 
mon stock or a convertible secu- 
rity, represents dilution or po- 
tential dilution to the present 
stockholders. This evolves from 
the fact that in the majority of 
new capital underwritings there is 
a delayed period of productivity 
for the new capital as this money 
cannot all be put to work effec- 
tively at once. There is, in other 
words, a certain period of sterility 
for the new capital, a period in 
which this new capital will not 
contribute significantly to the 
earnings of the company. In this 
tabulation, a “Theoretical Dilu- 
tion Price’’ was worked out for 
each of the offerings, this point 
representing an approximation of 
the price at which the stock 
would theoretically sell if a stock 
dividend in the same ratio were 
declared. This theoretical point 
assumes that the cash realized by 
the issuer has no value and the 
result of the offering is an abso- 
lute dilution of per share earn- 
ings. However, assuming general 
market conditions to be relatively 
constant, theoretically at no time 
should a cash offering have such 
an extreme effect on the market 
price of any given stock; but 
several of the issues included in 
the appendix actually sold below 
the Theoretical Dilution Price on 
the day of offering. 


Again assuming general market 
conditions to be constant and 
adopting the assumption that there 
does exist a period of delayed 
productivity for new capital, one 
might arrive at the conclusion 
that a cash equity offering would 
result in a stock selling at a price 
somewhere between the previous 
market price (unaffected by news 
of the offering) and the price rep- 
resented by the Theoretical Dilu- 
tion Price. It is this same theory 
that determines the price set on 
offerings to stockholders via 
“rights.” However obvious this 
may seem, here again the data 
herein indicates that there is 
no definite conclusion, as in many 


cases the market price of a stock 
may be higher on the offering 
date than on a date prior to the 
registration date or the announce- 
ment of the offering. This ap- 
plies to common stock as well as 
convertible offerings. 


The question often has been 
raised as to the relative effect of 
common stock offerings on the 


(2469) 89 


existing market price of a stock 
as compared to offerings of con- 
vertible debentures and _  pre- 
ferreds. Naturally any such com- 
parison does not involve the basic 
economic principle of whether or 
not a particular company should 
issue a debt security versus a 
straight common stock. However, 


Continued on page 90 





a presentation for investors: 














a comprehensive study of a most unusual bank, 


and of most unusual growth in the banking field, 


Prepared for institutional investors, 


it analyzes thoroughly all factors that combine 


to make Union Bank (Los Angeles) stock, in our opinion, 


an outstanding growth investment. Because of limited supply, 


please request your copy of this detailed 


and elaborate report on your business letterhead, 


STERN, FRANK, MEYER @> FOX 


members: New York Stock Exchange, American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.}, 


Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
INVESTMENT ADVISERS 


Union Bank Building, Los Angeles 14/MA. 2-2123 
direct private wires to New York and San Francisco 





11 offices for 
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LONG BEACH @ 
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SAN DIEGO ® 


HILL RICHARDS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Members: New York Stock Exchange, Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchange, American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 


PRIVATE WIRE TO BURNHAM AND COMPANY, NEW YORK « WIRES TO ALL OUR OFFICES 
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Report of IBA Foreign — 
Investment Committee 


Continued from page 87 


chase Swiss securities. The agree- 
ment is for one year from Aug. 18, 
1960, but may be rescinded be- 
fore its expiration. However, 
Swiss securities may freely be ac- 
quired or sold outside of Switzer- 
land. Not all Swiss securities may 
be owned by non-Swiss citizens, 
such as Ciba, Geigy (resigstered 
shares). 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Domestic Capital Market 


Industry has relied heavily on 
Self-financing, favored by fiscal 
system which imposes a 12'%% 
levy on all profits, distributed and 
undistributed. Capital market pro- 
vides significant sums, especially 
to large firms quoted on the ex- 
change, as there are substantial 
private savings available for in- 
vestment. 

Nationalization: Most industry 
is privately owned. In general, 
railways, gas, electricity, coal, air 
services, and road transport are 


nationalized. 
Private Share ownership is 
broad; many private’ investors 


have limited incomes. The trend 
is to broaden private investment 
further through investment funds. 

Volume is large daily; statistics 
give indications of volume, re- 
porting number of transactions 
but not number of shares traded. 


Information for Investors 

Annual Reports. Companies are 
required to publish annual reports 
and they are publishing increas- 
ingly full information. 

Brokers provide clients with 
statistical services, employ in- 
vestment analysts—but not to the 
extent practiced in the U. S. 

Standard Reference: The Stock 
Exchange Official Yearbook. Fi- 
nancial and business journalism is 
excellent. 

Trading Practices 

Stock Exchanges: 
principal exchange. 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, and 18 
other cities and towns. 

Regulation: Stock Exchange is 
an autonomous body, free from 
government control. 


London the 
Others in 


Trading: Brokers and jobbers 
are members of exchange. Bro- 
kers handle customers’ orders as 
agents, receiving a commission; 
they place order with jobber, 
comparable to the American spe- 
cialist. Jobber also buys and sells 
for own account, specializing in a 
few securities. Jobbers are not 
permitted to deal with the public. 
Trading continues after exchange 
hours between brokers and job- 


bers. Banks often receive orders 
and transmit them to brokers. 
Commercial banks buy govern- 


ment ana other gilt-edged secu- 
rities but not industrial shares. 


Settlement: Based on the sys- 
tem of accounting periods, usually 
14 days, but to avoid having more 
than two settlements per month, 
four accounts in the year are ex- 
tended to three weeks. Transfers 
are prepared after the last day of 
dealing when the investor’s posi- 
tion is finally known. 

Stamp tax: Buyer pays a trans- 


fer tax of 2% of market value. If 
buyer sells within the same ac- 
counting period, the stamp tax is 
refunded. 


Short-selling: Not 
regulations but 


subject to 
special deferred 
settlements permit it unofficially. 

Large Option market. 
Shares 

Registered shares are now re- 
quired, but bearer shares issued 
by many firms before the war are 
still traded. Stockholder identity 
can usually be told from share- 
holder’s register, but shares may 
be registered in name of nominee 
who holds them for owner. Im- 
portant holdings are usually in 
name of nominee. Dividends: In- 
terim and annual. Par Value: All 
shares have par value. often £1 
Quotation of shares, in 
and shillings; of bonds in percent- 
age of par value. 


pounds 


Trading in Foreign Shares 
Traditionally the leading inter- 
national securities market. In 
practice, any security traded on 
any exchange in the world can be 


TABLE VI 


AMERICAN DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS 
List of the Principal European Securities Traded 
In New York via A D Rs 


FOOTNOTES TO ADR LIST 
*UNDERLYING SHARES: Ordinary shares underlie the ADRs except as indicated on the 


list or as noted below: 


(A) registered: other ADR listed is for bearer. 


(B) also “A’’ underlying in ratio 1 ADR: 10 Eng. 
(C) also “‘A’’ underlying in ratio 1-1. 
(D) also deferred underlying in ratio 4 ADR: 1 £ share. 


(E) also 6% preferred underlying in ratio 1-1. 


**Fees for Issuing American Depositary Receipts: 
fees are paid by the purchaser of ADRs. 


Unless otherwise noted, issuance 
Fees are determined by the depositary 


Bank at the time ADRs are established, based on their expenses which include all 
Commissions and agents’ fees. Most ADRs are traded under one of these fee schedules: 


$2-85-$4 $3-84-85 
$2 83 
S38 M4 
M4 B5 


(Plus taxes and charges) 
EXCEPTIONS: 
ql) A. KR. W.: 


Foreign Market Price per 100 Depositary Shares or Fraction 
Per 100 when selling at $5 or less per share 

Per 100 when selling between $5 and $10 per share 

Per 100. when selling at over $10 per share 


#2 per 100 or fraction when selling at $10 or less 


$3 per 100 or fraction when selling between $10 and $20 
$4 per 100 or fraction when selling at over $20 
(2) 3¢ per ADR issued or cancelled when selling under $5 per share 


i¢ per ADR issued or cancelled when selling between $5 and $10 per share 
5¢ per ADR issued or cancelled when selling over $10 per share 


Minimum charge: $3, 
(3) Elee. & Mus. Ind.: 12! 
(4) KLM: 
(5) Shell T & T: 
(6) SIMCA: 


$2 per share 
25e per Eng. 


z¢ per share issuance fee. No transfer fee. 


$3 per 100 ADRs sell up to 820 


$4 per 100 when ADRs sell over 820 


(7) Unilever N. V. (Irving): 
(8) Unilever N. V. (Morgan): 


OTHER FEES: 


Transfer: $1.50 per new receipt issued (plus 
Splits or combinations of receipts: $1.00 pe 


Distribution of Dividend: 

registered holders of receipts. 
***WHERE TRADED: 

ASE: 


St per ADR issved or surrendered. Minimum 8&3. 
$5 per 100 ADRs issued or surrendered. 


taxes) paid by party surrendering receipt. 
r new receipt issued, paid by surrenderer. 


l¢ per depositary share plus taxes and charges, paid by 


American Stock Exchange 


NYSE: New York Stock Exchange 


oTcC: Over the Counter 
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NAME OF Fifue 


Ae Ke Ue 
Ae Eo Ge 
Ae Eo Ge 
ABBOT. ELECTs IDs 
Assoc. TELEVEN °A* 


AUGe THYSSEN<HUETTE 
BADISCHE ANTLIN 
BAYERISCHE VERE INOBKe 
BEECHAM GROUP 
BEECHAM GROUP 


BiewINGHiM SOUND 
Boors PuRE DRUG 
BORAX 

BOWATER PAPER 
BRIT. ALUMINUM 
BRIT. ALUMINUM 


IT-AMER. TOBACCO 
BRIT=<AMER. TOB. (A) 
BRITISH MOTORS 
BRITISH OXYGEN 
BRIT. PETROLEUM 
BRIT. WAR Loan O46 
B. Te Re INDUSTRIES 
BURMAH OIL 
BURMAH OIL 
BYENKORE 
CARRERAS *B* 

Je & Pe COATS 


C OMME RZBANK 
CONGOLIOATEO TIN 
COURTAULDS 
DECCA RECORDS 
DEUTSCHE BANK 


DEUTSCHE EROOEL 
DISTILLERS 
DORMAN, LONG 
DORTMUND=HOE ROE R 
DRESONER BANK 
DRESONER BANK 


DUNLOP RUBBER 

(Soce) EO1SON 

ELECe & MUSICAL INDe 
ELLICTT AUTOM, TION 
FAIREY COMPANY 
FAIREY COMPANY 


FARBENFABR. BAYER 
FARBWERKE HOECHST 
FARBWERKE HOECHST 
FIAT 

FORO MOTOR LTD. 


FORO MOTOR 44% PrD. 
FURNESS WITHY 
GAWWONT BRIT. (8) 
GELSENKIRCH BERG. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC 


GesreTner (c) 
GLAXO LAB.s 

GREAT UNIV. STORES 
HAOFIELOS 

HAWKERS SIODELEY 


HOESCH WERKE 
HOCGOVENS 

ILSEDER HUETTE 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
jMPERTAL TOBACCO 


JAGUAR CARS *A* 

Kiln 

KLOECKNER WERKE 

LANCASHIRE STEEL 
LONDON TIN 


MANNE StH ANN 
MANNE 54 ANN 
MONTECATINI 


OLivetrt (Pro) 
PIRELLI 
PEUGEOT 


PLESGEY 

RE|CHHOLO CHEM. 
RHEINISCHE STAHL®. 
RHEIN, WESTF. ELECTe 
ROLLS ROYCE 


ROYAL OUTCH PETRse 
SAINT GOBAIN 
SCHNEIOER & CIEs 
SHELL TRANGP. & TRAD. 
SHELL TRANSP. & TRAD. 


Siemens & HALSKE 
SIEMENS & HALSKE 
S IMCA 

SNIAs VI@COBA 
SINGER MFG. 


STEEL CO. OF WALES 
STEWARTS & LLOYDS 
STEWARTS & LLOYOS 
Je SUMMERS & SONS 
TATE & LYLE 


TOB. SECs Trust (0) 
UNILEVER LTDe 
UNILEVER LTD, 
UNILEVER NeVe 
UNILEVER NoVe 


UNION MINIERE 

UNITEO MOLASSES 

UNITEO STEEL COB, 

VICKERe Lro. 

WESTERN STOCKHOLDERS [NVe TRe 
Woo.worTH Lio. (c) 


MOUSTR 


TEXTILE 

ELECTs EQUIP. 
ELECT EQUIP. 
ELECT. EQUIP. 
ENTERTA [NMENT 


STEEL 
CHEW ICAL 
BANKING 
CONS UME R 
CONS UME R 


ELECTRONICS 
CHEMICAL 
HOLD ING 
PAPER 
ALUMINUM 
ALUMINUM 


TOBACCO 
TOBACCO 
AUTOMOTIVE 
CHEM | CAL 
PETROLEUM 
GOVERNMENT BONDS 
RUBBER 
PETROLEUM 
PETROLE WM 
DEPT. STORE 
TOBACCO 
THREAD 


BANKING 

TIN 

SYNTH. FIBERS 
wUS ICAL 
BANKING 


PETROLEUM 
CHEM: ALCHOL. 
STEEL 

STeEeL 
BANKING 
BANKING 


RUBBER 
POWER 
ELECTRONICS 
ELECTRON! CS 
AIRCRAFT 
AIRCRAFT 


CHEMICAL 

CHEM | CAL 

CHEMICAL 

AUTO, IRON, STEEL 
AUTOMOT | VE 


AUTOMOTIVE 
STEAMSHIP 
Movies 

COAL, OFL 
ELECTs EQUIP. 


OFFICE EQUIP. 
CHEM | CAL 
DEPT. STORE 
STEEL 

MACH IMERY 


COAL, STEEL 
IRON, STEEL 
COAL, STEEL 
CHEM} CAL 
TOBACCO 


AUTOMOT | VE 
TRANSPORT 
sTeeL 
STEEL 

TIN 


STEEL 
sTeeL 
CHEM | CAL 


OFFICE MACH. 
RUBBER 
AUTOMOTIVE 


ELECTRONICS 
CHEM | CALS 
STeeL 
UTILITY 
AUTOMOT | VE 


PETROLEW™ 
CHEMe, GLASS 
IRON, STEEL 
PETROLEUM 
PETROLEUM 


ELECe EQUIP s 
ELECe EQUIP. 
AUTOMOT | VE 
TEXTILE 
SEWING MACH, 


IRON, STEEL 
STEEL 
STEEL 

sTeeL 

roo0 


TOBACCO 

CONSUMER 
CONS UME R 
CONS UME R 
CONS UME R 


MINING 
FooO 
STEEL 
MACHINERY 
TRUST 
STORES 


RRERERRE ES 


RRAERRRERRRRE 


GERMANY 
UK 
UK 
UK 


« GERMANY 


GERMANY 
UK 
UK 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 


ITALY 


KRESS 


GERMANY 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 
ITALY 
UK 


UK 
UK 
UK 
GERMANY 
UK 


UK 
UK 
UK 
UK 
UK 


GE RMANY 
NETH. 
GERMANY 


NETH. 
GERMANY 


GERMANY 
GERMANY 
[TALY 


ITALY 
ITALY 
FRANCE 


UK 
UK 
GERMANY 
GERMANY 
UK 


NETHe 
FRANCE 
FRANCE 
UK 

UK 


GERMANY 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
ITALY 


& 


ERR RRREE 


DEPOS | TARY 


CHASE MAN. 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 


CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR,» 


MORGAN GUARe 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUARe 
MORGAN GUAR. 
[RVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR. 


WORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUBT 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUARs 
MORGAN GUARs 
Irvine TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 


CHEMICAL 
[RVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR. 
InviIne TRUST 
CHEMICAL 


CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUARe 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
WORGAN GUARe 


MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEM | CAL 
WORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUARe 


CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
SCHROOE R 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR» 
MORGAN GUAR. 
[RVING TRUST 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUARANTY 


MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUARe 


CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
16T NATe CITY 
CHEMICAL 

MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 


CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR» 
MORGAN GUARe 


WORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR, 
CHEMICAL 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR, 


CHASE MAN, 
MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEM | CAL 
CHASE MAN. 
IRVING TRUST 


CweM/CAL 
WORGAN GUAR. 
16T NATs CITY 
CHEMICAL 
MORGAN GUAR. 


MORGAN GUAR. 
CHEMICAL 

MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 


MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR. 
IRVING TRUST 
MORGAN GUAR, 


BELe. AMER. 
MORGAN GUAR, 
MORGAN GUAR, 
MORGAN GUAR, 
MORGAN GUAR. 
MORGAN GUAR, 


186UANCE 


FEE** 


(1) 

$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
(2) 


$3,4,5 


(2) 
$3,4,5 


$2,3,4 
$2,3,4 
(2) 

$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


$3,4,5 
(2) 


$3,4,5 


$2,3,4 
(2) 


$3,4,5 
(2) 
$2,3,4 
(2) 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$2, 354 
$3,4,5 
(3) 

$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 
(2) 

$3,4,5 
$2,354 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$2,3,4 


$3,4,5 
(4) 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
(2) 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
NONE 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


$3,4,5 
$3,4, 5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


NONE 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 


(5) 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
(6) 

$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 


$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
(2) 


$2,3,4 
(2) 
$3,4,5 
(7) 
(8) 


$5 per 100 
$2,3,4 
$3,4,5 
$3,4,5 
$2,3,4 
$2,3,4 


ADR RATIO 
TO UNDERLY= 


[N@ SECUR/TY 


AOR F1,50 PAR 
AOR Du 50 PAR 
AOR Ou 5O PAR 
11 
1-1 


ADR Ow 50 PAR 
AOR Om SO PAR 
AOR OM SO PAR 
1-1 
1-1 


1-1 
1 ADRiZ ENGe 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 


1-1 

1-1 

4 ADR: 10 ENG. 
1-1 

1-1 

ADR &20 PAR 
1-1 

1-1 

1-1 


ADR F 1910 PAR 
1 


1-1 


AOR Dm SO PAR 
1 AOR: 2 ENG. 
4-1 
1-1 
AOR Om 50 PAR 


AOR 
1-1 
1-1 
ADR 
AOR 
AOR 


3 


PAR 


Ww 
oO 


PAR 
PAR 
PAR 


222 
238 


1-1 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 
1<1 
1-1 


AOR OM 5O PAR 
ADR Dw 50 PAR 
AOR Om 50 PAR 
1-1 
1-1 


1-1 
1-1 
1 AOR: 5 ENG. 
ADR OM SO PAR 
1-1 


1-1 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 
1-1 


AOR DM 5O PAR 
AOR F 1620 Paa 
ADR Ow SO PAR 
1-1 
11 


1-1 
AOR FL.100 PAR 
AOR OM 50 PaR 
11 
1 ADRs 10 Enc. 


ADR OM SO PaR 
AOR Dm 50 PAR 
1 AOR: Lire 


. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


WHERE 
TRAOED*?** 


ASE 
orc 
orc 
ASE 
orc 


orc 
orc 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 


oTc 


oTc 
orc 
oTc 
oTc 


ASE 
ASE 
oTc 
oTc 
ASE 
oTc 
ore 
orc 
oTc 


orc 
ASE 


oTc 


oTCc 
oTc 
ASE 
oTc 
oTc 


orc 
ASE 
oTc 
orc 
oTc 
oTc 


ASE 
OTC 
NYSE 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 


orc 
oTc 
oTc 
oTc 
ASE 


orc 
oTc 
oTe 
oTc 
ASE 


oTc 
NYSE 
oTc 
oTc 
orc 


oTc 
orc 
NYSE 


AOR Lire 1000 park OTC 


1-1 
_ AOR NF 62.5 


1-1 
1-1 
AOR Dw 50 PaR 
AOR Ow 50 PaR 
1-1 


1-1 

ADR NF 7,50 PAR 
1-1 

1 AORs 2 ENG, 
1<1 


AOR OM 50 par 
ADR OW 50 PaR 


orc 
oTc 


oTc 
orc 
oTc 
oTc 
ASE 


NYSE 
orc 
orc 
orc 
NYSE 


oTc 
oTc 


1 AOR: + FReSHARE ASE 


11 
1-1 


1-1 
1-1 
11 
11 
1-1 


11 
1 
1-1 
AOR F 1.50 paR 
AOR F 1.50 par 


4 AOR: 1/10 sur, 
1=1 
1=1 
1-1 
1=1 
11 


orc 
ASE 


orc 
orc 
orc 
orc 
orc 


ASE 
orc 
orc 
orc 
orc 


orc 
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oTc 
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traded on the floor of the London 
exchange. 


Investment Regulations for U. S. 


Residents 

Effective rate of exchange is 
£1: $2.80. 

Investments in any security may 
be made in dollars or other con- 
vertible currencies through Ex- 
ternal Accounts.5 Dividends and 
interest on all securities and the 
proceeds from the sale of ma- 
tured securities may be freely re- 
mitted through External Accounts. 
Proceeds from sale of sterling se- 
curities must be credited to what 
are still formally known as 
Blocked Accounts; but balances in 
these Blocked Accounts,6 identi- 
fied as “security sterling,’ may be 
transferred without difficulty and 
this can be arranged by any bank. 
Proceeds may aiso be reinvested 
in sterling securities having at 
least five years to mature. To ex- 
port sterling securities, permission 
of the Bank of England is re- 
quired, but such permission is 
normally granted. Non-sterling 
securities may not be resold in 
the U. K., but may be exported. 





5 External Accounts, i.e. foreign owned 
accounts in London banks, are freely 
convertible into dollars or externally con- 
vertible currencies. 

6 Blocked Accounts. Capital proceeds 
deposited to these accounts may be used 
to purchase sterling securities not re- 
deemable for five years, as well as 244 % 
Consols and 342% War Loan Bonds. 
Transfers between blocked accounts are 
freely permitted. Balances are readily 
converted to dollars on the market for 
securities (switch) sterling, and so are 
in effect transferable. 


Hill Richards Adds 


Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — Peter 
Widdershoven has been added to 
the staff of Hill Richards & Co., 
600 California Street. He was pre- 
viously with Schwabacher & Co. 


Goodbody Adds to Staff 


(Speciai to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATHENS, Ga.—Gene S. Jamison 
has been added to the staff of 
Goodbody & Co., 289 North 
Lumpkin Street. 


Joins Clement Evans 
(Special to THe FrnaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Joel D. Lynch 
has joined the staff of Clement A. 
Evans & Company Inc., Liberty 
National Bank Building. He was 
formerly with Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co, 
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Exchange immediately 
such determination.” 


In this instance the underwriter 
and the issuer would agree on the 
final price after the SEC had re- 
leased the offering for sale to the 
public. 

Another substantial variation 
from the normal method of deter- 
mining price has been brought 
about as a result of both cash and 
rights offerings by the so-called 
“romance” or “glamour” com- 
panies, particularly where the 
floating supply of stock is small. 
In several instances, the market 
in these stocks experienced a sub- 
stantial rise during the registra- 
tion period, and, confronted with 
relatively small earnings (in some 
cases, no earnings) and extremely 
high price-earnings ratios, the 
underwriters have offered the 
new shares at a relatively large 
discount off the existing market 
price. In the case of cash offer- 
ings this discount seems to have 
no relation to the existing market. 
The discount is arbitrarily arrived 
at between the issuer and the 
underwriter, both parties realiz- 
ing that the existing market price 
may be misleading. 

Several examples of this are 
included in the appendix. For in- 
stance, on May 24, 1960, Ionics, 
Inc. offered 75,000 shares at a 
price of $20.75 per share when the 
market was 224. Also, on June 
15, 1960, 260,000 shares of Brush 
Beryllium were offered at $42, 
with the market the day prior to 
the date of offering at 46%4. In 
the case of Brush Beryllium the 
market 60 days prior to the offer- 
ing was 33%, and 30 days prior 
to the offering was 37. Ionics, 
Inc. had likewise moved up sharp- 
ly during the 60 days prior to the 
offering. 

In similar situations especially 
where the number of outstanding 
shares is relatively small and the 
market thin, and when a stock 
has risen to a point where book 
value and earnings are no longer 
relevant, even though the stock- 
holder legally has no pre-emptive 
rights, the issuer and the under- 
writer often have elected to 
finance through an offering to 
stockholders as opposed to a cash 


prior to 


l 


Financing By Classes of Securities 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


_Total 

1960 (6 mos.) $3,417 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 632 

1959 6,727 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 1,035 

1958 8,668 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 659 

1957 9,067 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 750 

1956 7.138 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 881 

1955 6,154 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 963 

1954 6,464 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 852 

1953 4,979 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 709 

1952 5,007 
% 100% 

Number of Issues 718 


Debt Preferred Common 
Securities Stock Stock 
$2,317 $ 69 $1,031 

68% 2% 30% 
173 23 436 
3,921 412 2,394 
58% 6% 36% 
291 62 682 
6,491 422 1,755 
75% 5% 20% 
306 66 287 
6,541 356 2,170 
72% 4% 24% 
363 62 325 
4,355 588 2,256 
61% 8% 31% 
296 99 486 
3,735 513 1,906 
61% 8% 31% 
238 117 608 
4,452 782 1,230 
69% 12% 19% 
246 137 469 
3,487 377 1,115 
70% 8% 22% 
226 104 379 
3,270 496 1,241 
65% 10% 25% 
249 104 365 


Definition: Publically offered underwritten securities. 


Source: 


Investment Dealers Digest Section II 1952-1960. 


offering. In such cases the rea- 
soning follows these lines: If the 
new stock is offered for cash at a 
substantial discount off the mar- 
ket, say 10-20%, even though the 
management may feel that the 
offering price is fair, other stock- 
holders may disagree. Conse- 
quently through a rights offering 
the stockholder not only is in a 
position to protect himself against 
dilution, but his objection to the 
large discount is answered as he 
directly benefits through the at- 
tractive subscription price or 
through cash realized by the sale 
of his rights. 

Another salient feature of such 
a rights offering is the fact that 
during the standby period, the 
market in the rights themselves 
represents an expression and eval- 
uation by the public of the new 
shares, and thus through this me- 
dium the underwriter’s responsi- 
bility of pricing the new shares is 
less serious than in a cash offer- 
ing. Through “layoffs” during the 
standby period the underwriting 
group is essentially selling the 
new stock at a price established 
by the public themselves. 

There is nothing new about the 
application of “layoffs” during a 
rights offering, but the value of 
the “layoff” to the underwriter in 
reducing his risk is accentuated in 
offerings of the highly volatile 
stocks where normally the under- 
writer’s exposure is the greatest. 


Comparisen With “Theoretical 
Dilution” 


As presented in the appendix, 
the approach to the problem of 
measuring the effect of a cash 
offering on the market price of an 
issuer's outstanding common 
stock, is based on the assumption 
that an equity offering without 
pre-emptive rights, whether com- 
mon stock or a convertible secu- 
rity, represents dilution or po- 
tential dilution to the present 
stockholders. This evolves from 
the fact that in the majority of 
new capital underwritings there is 
a delayed period of productivity 
for the new capital as this money 
cannot all be put to work effec- 
tively at once. There is, in other 
words, a certain period of sterility 
for the new capital, a period in 
which this new capital will not 
contribute’ significantly to the 
earnings of the company. In this 
tabulation, a “Theoretical Dilu- 
tion Price” was worked out for 
each of the offerings, this point 
representing an approximation of 
the price at which the stock 
would theoretically sell if a stock 
dividend in the same ratio were 
declared. This theoretical point 
assumes that the cash realized by 
the issuer has no value and the 
result of the offering is an abso- 
lute dilution of per share earn- 
ings. However, assuming general 
market conditions to be relatively 
constant, theoretically at no time 
should a cash offering have such 
an extreme effect on the market 
price of any given stock; but 
several of the issues included in 
the appendix actually sold below 
the Theoretical Dilution Price on 
the day of offering. 


Again assuming general market 
conditions to be constant and 
adopting the assumption that there 
does exist a period of delayed 
productivity for new capital, one 
might arrive at the conclusion 
that a cash equity offering would 
result in a stock selling at a price 
somewhere between the previous 
market price (unaffected by news 
of the offering) and the price rep- 
resented by the Theoretical Dilu- 
tion Price. It is this same theory 
that determines the price set on 
offerings to stockholders via 
“rights.” However obvious this 
may seem, here again the data 
herein indicates that there is 
no definite conclusion, as in many 


cases the market price of a stock 
may be higher on the offering 
date than on a date prior to the 
registration date or the announce- 
ment of the offering. This ap- 
plies to common stock as well as 
convertible offerings. 


The question often has been 
raised as to the relative effect of 
common stock offerings on the 


(2469) 89 


existing market price of a stock 
as compared to offerings of con- 
vertible debentures and _  pre- 
ferreds. Naturally any such com- 
parison does not involve the basic 
economic principle of whether or 
not a particular company should 
issue a debt security versus a 
straight common stock. However, 


Continued on page 90 





a presentation for investors: 











a comprehensive study of a most unusual bank, 


and of most unusual growth in the banking field, 


Prepared for institutional investors, 


it analyzes thoroughly all factors that combine 


to make Union Bank (Los Angeles) stock, in our opinion, 
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it should be assumed that in most 
cases a convertible debenture or 
preferred is convertible at a price 
somewhat higher than the exist- 
ing market, thus resulting in a 
lesser number of shares outstand- 
ing when ultimately converted 
than would be the case in a com- 
mon stock offering on the same 
date. 


Explanation of Tables in 
Appendix 

The common stock offerings in- 
cluded in our study cover a broad 
range of industrial companies, not 
limited by size or nature of busi- 
ness. However, certain cash offer- 
ings during the 1958-60 period 
were eliminated from the study 
due to a lack of available infor- 
mation, and in particular those 
issues were eliminated where no 
real and active market existed in 
the company’s outstanding shares 
prior to the offering. The “num- 
ber of shares offered” is the 
amount sold for company account 
and does not include simultaneous 
secondaries, if any. 

In the tabulation, a date 60 days 
prior to the offering date was ar- 
bitrarily taken as a starting point 
on the assumption that during the 


period covered (1958, 1959 and 
first six months of 1960), this 
date would be prior to or ap- 


proximate the date of the filing 
of the registration statement and 
that generally no information re- 
garding the financing had been 
disseminated to the public prior 
to this time. A second point, one 
month prior to the offering date 
had been selected to reflect the 
market price during the registra- 
tion period and the final date 
used in this study is the day prior 
to the date of offering. This lat- 
ter date was used in computa- 
tions in the appendix since it 
would generally be prior to sta- 
bilization, if any, and would be 
representative of free market ac- 
tion. The change in the market 
price of a stock during the 60-day 
period should reflect fully the 
effect of the offering, assuming 
general market conditions to be 
constant; however, each security 
listed in the tabulation carries be- 
low it a corresponding Standard 
& Poor’s market index, indicating 
the general market behavior dur- 
ing this same 60-day period. 
Following the columns showing 
actual prices, Column D lists the 
percentage change during the two 
month period in the stock and be- 
low it the percentage change in 
the appropriate Standard & Poor’s 
average. The amount of potential 
or theoretical dilution represented 
by the new stock is shown as a 


percentage figure in Column E. 
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This figure is calculated accord- 
ing to the normal dilution for- 
mula, namely, dividing the number 
of new shares by the sum of the 
outstanding shares plus the new 
shares. 


This percentage dilution was 
then applied to the market price 
two months prior to offering to 
give a Theoretical Dilution Price 
(F). In order to minimize distor- 
tions resulting from the action of 
the general market, the “Theo- 
retical Dilution Price” of each 
stock was adjusted by the interim 
percentage change in the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s Industrial or Public 
Utility Stock Index (G). 

The next column (H) in the 
tabulation indicates at what point 
above or below this adjusted 
Theoretical Dilution Price, a stock 
sold the day prior to the offering 
If the price of the stock the day 
prior is lower than the Theoreti- 
cal Dilution Price, it indicates 
that the public not only may have 
given no value to the new money 
but also that some outside forces 
have tended to depress the market 
price. However, if the stock is 
higher than the Dilution Price. 
presumably some value has been 
given to the new money. A zero 
in this column would mean that 
the price of the stock has changed 
exactly as it would in the event 
of a stock dividend of equal dilu- 
tion. 

The next column (I) shows the 
price at which the stock would 
theoretically sell one day prior 
to offering, had it conformed ex- 
actly to the general market dur- 
ing the period, and had there 
been no financing. The last col- 
umn (J) shows the difference be- 
tween the actual price one day 
prior and the “contrived” price 
in the previous column. A “+” 
figure in the last column shows 
that the stock outperformed the 
general market during the period 
evidently disregarding any poten- 
tial dilution of the financing. 


In summary, the most signifi- 
cant columns in the appendix are 
“H” and “J”. The former shows 
the dilutive effect, or lack of it, 
of the offering and the latter 
shows the actual behavior of the 
stock relative to the general mar- 
ket. 

It is perhaps in order here to 
take as an example a security in 
the study and follow it through 
the table. 


Example—Reichhold Chemicals 
Inc. On March 20, 1958, Blyth 
& Co., Inc. managed an under- 
writing group that offered to the 
public 200,000 shares of common 
stock of Reichhold Chemicals 
Inc. The offering price was $25.50 
per share. Column A _ indicates 
that on a date 60 days prior to 
the offering date, Reichhold com- 
mon stock was selling at 23% and 
the Standard & Poor’s 425 Indus- 
trial Stock Index on that date was 
44.20. Column B shows that on 
a date one month prior to the 
offering, Reichhold was selling at 
24%, and the Standard & Poor’s 
Index was 43.59. Column C indi- 
cates that on the day prior to the 
offering date, Reichhold was sell- 
ing at 25% and the Standard & 
Poor’s Index was 44.95. 


Column D reflects the percent- 
age change in the market price of 
Reichhold stock during this 60- 
day period and in parenthesis be- 
low, the percentage change in the 
Standard & Poor’s Index. In this 
example, Reichhold rose in price 
7.4% while the Standard & Poor’s 
Index was up only 1.7%. 


The 200,000 shares of new stock 
offered by Reichhold represent a 
dilution of the outstanding shares 
of 13.7%, as indicated by Column 
E. If these new shares were in- 
stead a stock dividend, the market 
in Reichhold should adjust itself 
ex-dividend 60 days prior to the 
offering, to a price of $20.28. This 
“Theoretical Dilution Price” as it 
is referred to in the study, is 
shown in Column F. 

The next column (G) adjusts 
the Theoretical Dilution Price for 
any change in the general market 
during the 60-day period, as ex- 


pressed by the change in the 
Standard & Poor’s Index. In the 
case of Reichhold, the Index rose 
1.7% during the period, giving an 
adjusted Theoretical Dilution 
Price of $20.62. 

The figure in Column H rep- 
resents the percentage difference 
between the price one day prior 
to offering and the Theoretical 
Dilution Price adjusted for mar- 
ket, or the percentage difference 
between the figures in Column C 
and Column G. In this instance. 
on the day prior to the offering. 
Reichhold was selling at 25% or 
22.4% above the Theoretical Dilu- 
tion Price of $20.62. In other 
words the stock one day prior 
showed no obvious effect of the 
dilution of the offering. 

In Column I the market price 
of Reichhold 60 days prior to the 
offering (2342) is adjusted for the 
general market movement during 
the 60-day period (+1.7%). The 
resulting figure is $23.90, and this 
is designed to reflect the price at 
which Reichhold would be selling 
prior to the offering had it con- 
formed with the general market 
and had there been no new equity 
financing. 

The figure in Column J repre- 
sents the percentage change in the 
price of the stock during the 60- 
day period prior to offering after 
adjusting for any change in the 
general market. During this 60- 
day period, after market adjust- 
ment, Reichhold moved from 
$23.90 (Column I) to 25% (Col- 
umn C), or 5.6% better than the 
general market. 


Analysis of Offerings 
An examination of the appen- 
dix indicates that there is no 


standard pattern of market be- 
havior and that the effect on the 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


market of cash offerings varies 
with each individual stock. 

Undoubtedly during the 60-day 
period there were circumstances 
peculiar to each issuer that are 
impossible to reflect in any statis- 
tical report. One company may 
reveal in the prospectus certain 
technological discoveries; another 
may indicate the new money is 
to be used for an attractive ac- 
quisition; another may release 
either favorable or unfavorable 
income statements, defense orders 
awarded or cancelled, etc., all of 
which may have some bearing on 
the market price of that particular 
stock during the registration pe- 
riod, but none of which can be 
isolated and reduced to statistical 
form. 

Size of Offerings 


The following table breaks 
down the 111 offerings included 
in the Appendix into industrial 
common stocks, utility common 
stocks, industrial convertible is- 
sues and utility convertible issues. 
The amount of “‘Theoretical Dilu- 
tion” is shown in four groups with 


the number of issues in each 
group. 
46 38 19 8 

Theoretical Ind. Util. Conv. Conv. 

Dilution Com. Com. _ Ind. Util. 
5% or Less_ 4 11 0 3 
5-10% ‘ 14 18 3 2 
10-15% . 15 9 8 3 
Over 15% 13 0 8 0 


As we all know, public utilities 
are repeatedly in the market for 
new equity money to finance their 
expansion programs and to main- 
tain balanced capital structures. 


However, the dilution represented 
by the offerings is generally mod- 
est. Of the 38 cash offerings of 
utility stocks, none represented a 
theoretical dilution of as much as 

Continued on page 92 
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Table | 


COMMON STOCKS 





Industrials 


Date of 


Offering 
3/20/58 


3/31/58 


5/28/58 


6/11/58 


7/17/58 


2/11/59 


3/24/59 


5/7/59 


§/7/S9 


5/27/89 


6/2/59 


6/2/59 


6/16/59 


6/17/89 


. 6/24/59 


6/24/59 


8/11/59 


8/20/59 


9/15/59 


10/22/59 


11/9/59 


11/24/59 


1/12/60 


1/14/60 


2/3/60 


2/25/60 


3/16/60 


3/18/60 


3/24/50 


3/24/60 


3/31/60 


3/31/60 


4/11/60 


4/26/60 


9/24/60 


5/24/60 


6/9/60 


6/15/60 


6/22/60 


Issuing Company 
Reichhold Chemicals 


Number 6012 


Managing 
Underwriter 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


‘Figures in parentheses are S & P 425 Industrial 


Stock Index) 


General Telephone 


Mohawk Rubber 
James Talcott 
United Artists 
General Transistor 
Pillsbury Mills 
Cutter Laboratories 
“AY 

Rohr Aircraft 
Interstate Motor 
Freight 

Ryder System 
General Transistor 
W. T. Grant 
General Tel. & 


Electronics 


American Agricul- 
tural Chem. 


Consolidated 
Freightways 


Packard Bell Elec~- 
tronics 

Mohawk Rubber 
Burndy Corporation 
Reichhold Chemicals 
Peoples Drug Stores 
Microwave Asso- 
clates 


Ryan Aeronautical 


Controls Co. of 
America 


Air Products Inc, 


Pacific Finance 
Knox Glass 

Pitney -Bowes 
Ryder System 
Amer. Hospital 
Supply 
Teleprompter 
Pantasote Company 
Clinton Engines 
Genesco Inc, 
Bames Engineering 


Bobbie Brooks 


Macco Corporation 


Latrobe Steel 
General Instrument 
Universal Cyclops 
Steel 


Nafi Corporation 


lonics 


Piper Aircraft 
Reliance Manu- 
facturing 


Brush Beryllium 


James Talcott 


Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis; Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp.; 
Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton 

Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
F. Eberstadt & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co, 


F. Eberstadt & Co, 
Hayden, Stone & Co, 
Goldman ,Sachs & Co.; 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 

First Boston Corp.; 
Lester, Ryons & Co, 


A. C. Allyn & Co.,Inc.; 
Walston & Co., Inc, 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
Lehman Brothers 

Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis; Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp.; 
Mitchum, Jones & 


Templeton 


Hayden, Stone & Co, 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
White, Weld & Co, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
Dominick & Dominick; 
Schwabacher & Co. 
Blyth & Co., Inc, 
Alex. Brown & Sons; 


Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
= 


Lehman Brothers 
Dean Witter & Co, 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith; Lee 
Higginson Corp. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co,; 
Reynolds & Co.; 
Drexel & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Hornblower & Weeks 


Smith, Bamey & Co, 
First Boston Corp. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Eastman Dillion, Union 
Recurities & Co.; Smith 
mey & Co. 
Bear, Stearns & Co, 
Bear, Stearns & Co, 
Bear, Stearns & Co.; 


H. M. Byllesby & Co,,Inc. 


Blyth & Co., Inc, 
Hayden, Stone & Co, 
Bache & Co, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co.,Inc. 
Shields & Co, 


Lee Higginson Corp.; 
Shields & Co.; W.E. 
Hutton & Co.; C. E. 
Unterberg, Towbin Co, 


First Boston Corp. 
Glore, Forgan & Co, 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co,; 
McDonald & Co, 


F. Eberstadt & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co, 


Number of 
Shares 
Offered 


200,000 


$00,000 


12,244 
100,000 


200,000 


100,000 
150,000 
300,000 
125,000 
150,000 

40,000 
320,000 


800,000 


216,000 
300,000 
100,000 

15,000 
125,000 
400,000 
121,000 
100,000 
275,000 


50,000 


115,000 


160,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 
200,000 
145,000 
350,000 
350,000 
$00,000 

23,000 
100,000 


200,000 


60,000 
200, 000 
150,000 
200,000 


75,000 


100,000 
40,000 
260,000 


150,000 


Offering 
Price 


$25 1/2 


$42 7/8 


$24 1/2 
$23 3/4 
$22 3/8 
$20 1/2 


$58 1/4 


$48 
$66 1/2 
$46 


$71 1/4 


$33 1/2 
$22 
$42 3/4 
$63 
$17 3/4 
$30 1/4 
$47 
$22 
$25 1/2 


$32 3/8 


$46 


$59 1/2 
$30 
$35 
$30 
$42 1/4 
$12 
$ 73/4 
$8 
$33 1/2 
$26 1/4 
$16 7/8 


$15 3/4 


$17 3/4 
$27 1/4 
$42 3/4 
$37 1/8 


$20 3/4 


$63 1/4 
$22 
$42 


$56 1/2 


A" 


Price 
2 Months 
Prior to 


Offering 


$23 1/2 
(44.20) 


$42 7/8 
(44.50) 


$20 1/4 
(45. 06) 


$23 
(44. 43) 


$21 1/2 
(46.59) 


$21 5/8 
(46.59) 


$55 5/8 
(48 . 09) 


$11 1/2 
(55.15) 


$24 1/8 
(56.26) 


$ 93/4 
(56.98) 


$40 1/2 
(59.51) 


$54 
($9.51) 


$41 
(57.02) 


$63 7/8 
(59.15) 


$33 1/4 
(59.88) 


$23 
(59.88) 


$40 
(60, 04) 


$64 
(59.61) 


$14 3/4 
(59.61) 


$35 1/2 
(60. 73) 


$53 1/4 
(61.84) 


$23 
(61.97) 


$29 1/4 
(61.97) 


$32 1/4 
(61.57) 


$61 
(61.41) 


$64 
(64. 08) 


$33 
(63. 09) 


$32 3/4 
(61.14) 


$28 1/4 
(60.92) 


$45 
(61.36) 


$11 5/8 
(60.32) 


$ 65/8 
(63.21) 


$ 91/2 
(63. 48) 


$37 3/4 
(62 . 07) 


$24 7/8 
(62. 07) 


$18 1/2 
(60 . 80) 


$51 3/4 
(61 . 53) 
$20 

(59. 43) 


$25 
(59. 43) 


$43 1/2 
(58. 90) 


$33 5/8 
(60. 04) 


$17 
(59.77) 


$57 1/4 
(59.77) 


$22 
(60.24) 


$33 1/2 
(60.45) 


$52 1/2 
(59.09) 
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Price 

1 Month 
Prior to 

Offering 


$24 3/8 
(43.59) 


$42 7/8 
(43.50) 


$20 3/4 
(46. 16) 


$24 

(46.85) 
$22 1/8 
(48.29) 


$21 3/8 
(47.74) 


$57 1/4 
(48. 70) 


$11 1/4 
(56.90) 


$23 7/8 
(57.30) 


$11 3/8 
(S9. 46) 


$42 1/2 
(S9. 10) 


$57 3/4 
(58.93) 


$45 1/4 
(59.81) 


$67 3/4 
(60. 04) 


$34 3/4 
(60.16) 


$22 1/4 
(60.16) 


$38 1/2 
(61.97) 
$60 

(61.68) 


$16 
(61.68) 


$36 1/2 
(62.35) 


$50 3/4 
(62.31) 


. $20 


(62.49) 


$28 1/2 
(62.33) 


$34 
(63.84) 


$55 
(64.04) 


$62 
(63.45) 


$29 1/2 
(59.15) 


$37 3/4 
(61.39) 


$26 1/2 
(60.95) 


$44 
(63.53) 


$12 1/8 
(63.53) 


$ 77/8 
(64. 49) 


$ 83/4 
(60.80) 


$34 
(58.36) 


$24 1/2 
(S9.63) 


$19 1/4 
(59.54) 


$15 1/2 
(60.04) 
$18 

(60. 04) 


$27 3/4 
(60.04) 


$41 7/8 
(57.88) 


$34 3/4 
(59.57) 


$19 
(58. 42) 


$58 7/8 
(58. 42) 


$24 
(58.34) 


$37 
(58. 89) 


$55 3/8 
(59.43) 


“CH "Dp" 
Price 
1 Day % Change 
Prior to 2 Mos, to 
Offering 1 Day Prior 
$25 1/4 + 7.4% 
(44.95) (+ 1.7%) 
$42 3/8 - 1.2% 
(45.06) (+ 1.3%) 
$24 +18.5% 
(46.58) (+ 3.4%) 
$24 5/8 + 7.1% 
(47.31) (+ 6.5%) 
$22 3/8 + 4.1% 
(48. 08) (+ 3.2%) 
$21 1/4 - 1.7% 
(49.34) (+ 5.9%) 
$59 + 6.1% 
(50.78) (+ 5.6%) 
$12 3/4 +10.9% 
(56.99) (+ 3.3%) 
$22 1/2 - 6.7% 
(59.36) (+ 5.5%) 
$10 1/2 + 7.7% 
(57.84) (+ 1.5%) 
$48 1/4 +19.1% 
(59.45) (- 0.1%) 
$68 1/8 +26.2% 
(59.48) ( ¢ ) 
$46 3/4 +14.0% 
(60.28) (+ 5.7%) 
$70 1/8 + 9.8% 
(61.84) (+ 4.5%) 
$34 1/2 + 3.8% 
(61.66) (+ 3.0%) 
$21 7/8 - 4.9% 
(61.66) (+ 3.0%) 
$43 + 7.5% 
(62.24) (+ 3.7%) 
$62 - 3.1% 
(62.99) (+ 5.7%) 
$18 +22.0% 
(62.99) (+ 5.7%) 
$31 1/2 -11.3% 
(61.26) (+ 0.9%) 
$47 1/4 -11.3% 
(60.78) (- 1.7%) 
$22 - 4.3% 
(61.34) (- 1.0%) 
$25 5/8 12.4% 
(61.34) (- 1.0%) 
$32 3/8 + 0.4% 
(62.88) (+ 2.1%) 
$45 ~26.3% 
(62.45) (+ 1.7%) 
$60 - 6.2% 
(61.14) (- 4.6%) 
$30 - 9.1% 
(60.49) (- 4.1%) 
$35 1/2 + 8.4% 
(61.86) (+ 1.2%) 
$29 1/4 + 3.5% 
(61.32) (+ 0.7%) 
$42 1/2 - 5.6% 
(63.17) (+ 2.9%) 
$12 + 3.2% 
(62.33) (+ 3.3%) 
$ 77/8 +18.8% 
(60.81) (- 3.9%) 
$ 77/8 -17.1% 
(59.54) (- 6.2%) 
$34 1/4 - 9.3% 
(58.44) (- 6.2%) 
$26 3/8 + 6.0% 
(S8. 68) (- 5.5%) 
$16 7/8 - 8.8% 
(59.55) (- 2.1%) 
$15 3/4 0 
(59.55) (- 3.3%) 
$17 3/4 -11.3% * 
(59. 38) (- 1.8%) 
$27 3/4 +11,.0% 
(59.38) (- 1.8%) 
$43 - 1.2% 
(60.24) (+ 2.3%) 
$37 +10.0% 
(58.42) (- 2.7%) 
$22 1/2 +32.4% 
(59. 43) (- 0.6%) 
$63 1/8 410.3% 
(59. 43) (- 0, 6%) 
$22 9 
(61.83) (+ 2.6%) 
$46 3/4 +39. 6% 
(61.80) (+ 2.2%) 
$57 7/8 +h0. 3% 
(60.89) (+ 3.0%) 


“Fe 


% Theoreti- 
cal Dilution 
of this 


Offering 


13.7% 


13,9% 


15.8% 


7.7% 


16.9% 


15.4% 


16.0% 


~ 
w 
“ 


4.0% 


10.3% 


~ 


5.5% 


> 
~ 
o 
ae 


11.2% 


22.0% 


10.3% 


16.8% 


4.4% 


11.3% 


28.0% 


24.0% 


33.3% 


26.3% 


13.8% 


17.0% 


11.5% 


16,3% 


14.0% 


13.8% 


wpe 


Price 2 Mos. 
Prior (Col.A) 
Adj. for Theor. 
Dil, (Col. E) 


$20.28 


$19.20 


$19.80 


$18.10 


$19.96 


$50.22 


$10.14 


$20.05 


$34.02 


$48.82 


$36.38 


$29.83 


$19.44 


$59.97 


$13.04 


$20.63 


$24.34 


$30.83 


$55.88 


$56.77 


$23.76 


$31.24 


$26.16 


$41.31 


$ 4.41 


$32.54 


$23.26 


$15.46 


$13.07 


$18.94 


$22.13 


$40.00 


$28.14 


$14.65 


$51.92 


$20.37 


$28.88 


$46.10 


me) 


®G* 


Theor. Dil. Price 
(Col. F) Adj. For 
Change-in S & P 
Index During 2 
Mos. Period (Col. D) 


$20.62 


$42.00 


$19.8S 
$21.09 
$18.68 
$21.14 
$53.03 
$10.47 
$21.15 
$ 8.37 
$33.99 
$48.82 
$38.45 


$64.08 


$30.72 
$20.02 
$36.21 
$63.39 
$13.78 
$31.80 
$40.83 
$20.42 
$24.10 


$31.48 


$56.83 


$54.15 
$22.79 
$31.62 
$26.34 
$42.50 
$ 9.12 
$ 4.23 
$ 6.56 
$30.52 
$21.98 
$15.14 


$12.64 


$18.60 
$21.73 
$40.92 
$27.38 


$14.56 


$51.61 
$20.90 
$29.51 


$47.50 





“H" 


% Change from 
Theor . Dil . Pr. 


Adj .for Mkt. 


422.4% 
4 
* + 0.9% 
refi 
i 420.9% 
te. 
bi 416.8% 
* 
* 419.8% 
+ 
F + 0.5% 
, 
sy 412.3% 
+ 421.8% 
ae + 6.4% 
“ 425.4% 
x. 
*. 441.9% 
5 
oh 439.5% 
- 
ae 421.6% 
<4 + 9.4% 
a>, 
= 
Pe 
412.3% 
+ 9.3% 
418.8% 
- 2.2% 
« . 
‘ +30.6% 
® 
; ~ 0.9% 
P 415.7% 
+ 7.7% 
e # 6.3% 


é 
a oy + 2.8% 


420 .8% 


o yh 
Ra | her 


re 
ae 


a? 411.8% 
PS att .ex 
412.3% 
411.0% 
8 
#31 .6% 
486.2% 
420 .0% 
412.2% 
ME 420.1% 
#12 5% 
etalon 
= 4.6% 
- 427.7% 
+ 5.1% 
435.1% 


054.5% 


422.3% 


+ 5.3% 
258 .4% 


#21 8% 


action (Col .Gto 
pr .one day prior 


to offering(Col.C) (Col. D) 
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Price 2 Mos. 
prior (Col .A) 
Adj. for Mkt. 
action during 
2 Mos.period 


$23.90 


$43.43 


$20.94 


$24.50 


$22.19 


$22.90 


$58.74 


$11.88 


$25.45 


$ 9.90 


$40.46 


$54.00 


$43.34 


$66.75 


$34.25 


$23.69 


$41.48 


$67.65 


$15.59 


$35.82 


$52.34 


$22.77 


$28.96 


$32.93 


$62.04 


$61.06 


$31.65 


$33.14 


$28.45 


$46.31 


$12.01 


$ 6.37 


$ 8.91 


$35.41 


$23.51 


$48.11 


$15.23 


$19.64 


$24.55 


$44.50 


$32.72 


$16.90 


$56.91 


$22.57 


$34.24 


$54.08 


% Change from 
price 2 Mos. pr. 
Adj. for Mkt. 
action(Col.I )to 
price one day 


prior (Col.C) 


+ 5.6% 


- 2.4% 


414.6% 


+ 0.5% 


+ 0.8% 


- 7.2% 


+ 0.4% 


~11.6% 


+ 6.1% 


+19.3% 


426.2% 


+ 7.9% 


+ 0.7% 


- 8.4% 


+15.5% 


“12.1% 


- 9.7% 


- 3.4% 


11.5% 


+ 7.1% 


+ 2.8% 


- 8.3% 


423.6% 


~11.6% 


- 3.3% 


412.2% 


= 6.8% 


+ 3.4% 


= 9.6% 


#13,0% 


= 3.4% 


413.1% 


433.1% 


410.9% 


= 2.5% 


+36.5% 


+ 7.0% 
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Report of IBA Industrial 
Securities Committee 


Continued from page 90 
15% and only nine of them were 
over 10%. 

Industrial companies 
common stock financing less fre- 
quently than public utilities and 
the relative size of the offerings 
tends to be larger. Thus in the 
period under review, out of 46 
offerings 13 represented theoreti- 
cal dilution of over 15% and only 


resort to 


four of 5% or less. 
EXHIBIT II 
No. of 
Type 1952 Issues 
Utilities 
Debt Securities $1,274 83 
Preferred Stock 315 46 
Common Stock 436 74 
Total $2,025 203 
Industrials 
Debt Securities $1,337 96 
Preferred Stock 176 57 
Common Stock 740 266 
Total $2,253 419 
Other (1) 
Debt Securities $ 660 70 
Preferred Stock 5 ] 
Common Stock 64 25 
Total $ 729 96 
Summary (2) 
Debt Securities $3,270 249 
Preferred Stock 496 104 
Common Stock 1,241 365 
Total $5,007 718 


(1) Includes: Railroad, Railroad Equipment, Bank 
Municipal, Foreign Government, 
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CALIFORNIA 
WU etal 


Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


Wire System — John C. Legg & Company, Baltimore & N.Y. C. 
Troster, Singer & Co., N. Y. C. 


Market Action During 2 Months 
Period 


Of the 46 industrial stock of- 
ferings, 26 advanced and two were 
unchanged in price. Of these 28 
issues, 25 did better than the gen- 
eral market. 

Fourteen of these industrials 
declined to prices above their 
Theoretical Dilution Points. 


Four industrials declined to 
prices below their Theoretical 
Dilution Points. 

Underwritings By Type of € 
(In Million f 2 j 
No. of N 
1953 Issues 954° Issues. 
$1,377 85 $2,490 116 
292 50 491 69 
684 Be 38 b 
$2,353 221 $3,368 246 
$1,560 80 $ 924 70 
81 a2 279 61 
337 267 4° 364 
$1,978 399 $1,658 495 
$ $50 $1,038 60 
4 2 12 : 
93 26 388 
> 647 89 $1,438 Jé 
$3,487 226 $4,452 246 
377 104 782 137 
1,115 379 1,230 469 
$4,979 709 $6,464 852 
Insurance Co., Canadian Provincial 
Canadian Mutual Funds & World Bank I 








Wholesale and Retail Distributor 


LIFE, FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
WEST COAST SECURITIES 


a 


GOREY CO. 


Teletype SF 1011 & 1012 


Bell System 
Teletype: SF 202 


. 


Telephone 
EXbrook 2-7112 


* 


ONE 
MONTGOMERY 
STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


LAWSON, LEVY, WILLIAMS & STERN 


Members: 


New York Stock Exchange 


Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 








The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


lt is interesting that of the five 
industrial common stock offerings 
involving over 20% dilution, only 
one stock advanced more than the 
market during the 60-day period. 
This would seem to bear out the 
natural assumption that a large 
percentage dilution has a more 
adverse effect on the price of a 
stock than a small dilution, al- 
though the number of issues is 
perhaps too small to be conclu- 
sive. It should, however, be noted 
that on the day prior to offering 
all of these “large dilution” issues 
were selling at least 15% above 
their Theoretical Dilution Points 
adjusted for general market ac- 
tion. 

Cf tre 38 public utility common 


No. of N 

955 {[ssues 19 Is 
$1,279 63 $1,808 82 

285 45 39€ 40 

560 72 319 56 
$2,124 180 $2,523 i728 

709 18 $1,934 2 

208 rl 7 

103-476 1 ¢ 3 
$ 92 66 $3 
> 748 7 

20 

243 60 4 
’ Jid 18 S$ ) ) 
$3,735 238 $4,3 294 

513 117 4 49 

1,906 608 2 é 486 
$6,154 963 7/199 881 
& f ar 

1e . 


Peyser, Partner in 
Newburger, Loeb 


Newburger, Loeb & Co., 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jan. 1 will admit Benjamin F. 
Peyser to partnership. Mr. Peyser 
is manager of the firm’s institu- 
tional department. 


Conning & Co. 
To Admit Partner 


HARTFORD, Conn.—On Jan. 1 
Conning & Co., 15 Lewis Street, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Donald H. 


Flaxman to partnership. He has 
been with the firm for some time. 


With Suburban Securities 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — William S. 
Buckley has become associated 
with Suburban Securities Co., 732 


East 200th Street. He was for- 
merly with J. N. Russell & Co. 
Inc. 


Atkinson Adds to Staff 


(Special to THe FrnaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore. — Clayton W. 
Lewis is now affiliated with At- 
kinson and Company, U. S. Na- 
tional Bank Building. 


With John Nuveen 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SEATTLE, Wash.—John E. Bo- 
stock is now affiliated with John 
Nuveen & Co., 1411 Fourth Ave- 
nue Building. 


New Sutro Branch 
BERKELEY, Calif—Sutro & Co. 


has opened a branch office at 2271 
Shattuck Ave. under the manage- 
ment of Jack V. McIntyre. 


stock offerings, 22 advanced and 
3 were unchanged in price. Of 
these 25 issues 12 did better than 
the general market. 

9 of these utility stocks declined 
to prices above their Theoretical 
Dilution Points. Of these 1 did 
better than the general market. 

4 utilities declined to prices be- 
low their Theoretical Dilution 
Points. It is perhaps worth noting 
that in most of these cases the 
theoretical dilution was compara- 
tively small and so was the price 
decline. 

Of the 19 industrial convertible 
issues, 5 of the common stocks 
advanced and did better than the 
general market 


13 of these declined to prices 


Wo. of No. »f 
1957 issuss 1958 Issues 
$3,672 142 $2,79 
270 34 379 4) 
907 oa 444 49 
$4,449 247 $3,620 207 
$1,977 28 $2,508 3 
86 28 31 2 
434 224 378 20 
$3,497 38 > 17 34 
e 
¥ 3 5 ls 
4 
229 30 337 3] 
23 > 3 
4) 363 $6,439 306 
356 62 422 66 
2 ) 32 : 87 
29,06 759 $8, 668 659 
Tota 1a ar ota istrial ] a 
é t Dea dig Ss Il ; 60 








Complete Investment Service 


UNDERWRITERS * BROKERS * DEALERS * DISTRIBUTORS 


Private leased radiotelegraph 
— i circuit to Honolulu 


.. Thursday, December 15, 


New York Stock Exchange * Pacific Coast Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange * American Stock Exchange 
Honolulu Stock Exchange * Chicago Board of Trade 


1960 


above their Theoretical Dilution 
Points, but 2 of these did better 
than the general market. 

Only 1 of these declined to a 
point below Theoretical Dilution. 

Of the 8 utility convertible is- 
sues, 5 of the common stocks ad- 
vanced with 3 of them advancing 
more than the general market. 

3 of the common stocks declined 
to prices above their Theoretical 
Dilution Points. 

None declined below the 
retical Dilution. 

In the pericd from Jan. 1, 1958 
through June 30, 1960, there was 
a grand total of 111 common stock 
and convertible issues included in 


Theo- 


the tabulation. During the two 
Continued from page 94 
359 ssues c ssve>. 
$2,155 33 : 3 
309 30 43 j 
660 *61 253 21 
$3,124 184 $1,453 8 
0 158 43 9 30 
103 32 26 
1,559 566 703 385 
$2,820 74) $1,484 491 
€ 5 40 J 
+ J . 
> I4 £7 ? 
41 6; 
394 O52 4 
$6,72 0 $3,4 2 
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Table 2 
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OMMON STOCKS 


Tretlities 
Utilities 


Date of 
Offering 


eh a Na tesa ei ee nr 
a 
w 
a 


Cy Say 


oan Be 


7/23/58 


7/24/58 


59 


w 
® 
“ 


4/1/59 


uw 


4/5/59 


5/20/59 


7/23/59 


9/16/89 


10/15/59 


10/29/59 


11/19/59 


12/16/59 


1/20/60 


2/3/60 


2/10/60 


2/15/60 


4/12/60 


4/13/60 


4/20/60 


4/21/60 


5/4/60 


6/1/60 





Issuing Company 


Tennessee Gas 
Trans mission 


of 


Managing 
Underwriter Offered 
Stone & Webster Securities 1,000,000 


Corp.; White,Weld & Co. 


(Figures in parentheses are S & P Utility Stock Index) 


Texas Utilities 


Atlantic City Electric 


Portland General 
Electric 


Gulf States Utilities 


Florida Public 
Utilities 


Pacific Lighting 


Washington Water 
Power 


Idaho Power 


Washington Natural 
Gas 


Transcon Gas Pipe 
Line 


Florida Power & 
Light 


Public Service 
Electric Gas 


Kansas Power & 
Light 


Southern Calif. 
Edison 


Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric 


Southern Company 


Southwestern States 
Telephone 


Upper Peninsula 
Power 


California Electric 
Power 


Idaho Power 


Gulf States 
Utilities 


Public Service Co. 
of New Hampshire 


West Coast Telephone 


American Electric 
Power 


Central & Southwest 


Atlantic City 
Electric 


Public Service 
Electric & Gas 


Kansas Ges & 
Electric 


Tampa Electric 


Calif. Water & 
Telephone 


Tennessee Gas 
Transmission 


California Pacific 
Utilities 


West Penn. 
Electric 


Transcon Gas Pipe 
Line 


Middle South 
Utilities 


Columbia Gas 
System 


Florida Power & 
Light 


Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; Smith 
Barney & Co. 

Blyth & Co, Inc. 


De 6 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith 


Starkweather’ & Co.; Clement 
A. Evans & Co.;. White, 

Weld & Co. 

Blyth & Co., Inc, 

Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blythé 
Co., Inc.-White Weld &Co.,; 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. 


Blyth &Co. , Inc ; Lazard Freres 


& Co.; Kidder,Peabody & Co.; 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith 


Dean Witter & Co. 
White,Weld &Co.: Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Smith; Kidder,Peabody &Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith 


First Boston Corp. 


First Boston Corp.: Dean 
Witter & Co. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Estabrook & Co, 


Blyth & Co., Inc.; Eastman 
Dillion ,Union Securities & 
Co.; Equitable Securities 
Corp. 


Dean Witter & Co, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson, 
Curtis & Co.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith 


Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard 
Freres & Co.: Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


First Boston Corp. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

First Boston Corp.; Eastman 
Dillion, Union Securities &Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co.; Smith, 
Barney & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; First Boston 
Corp. 


Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Stone & Webster Securities 


Corp.; White, Weld & Co. 


Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. 


Carl M. Loeb,Phoades & Co. 
White, Weld & Co,;Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner 1, 
& Smith; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 


& Co.; Shields & Compeny; 
R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


Merrili Lynch, Pierce Fenner 
& Smith; Kidder, Peabody & 


Co. 
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Offering 
Price 
$30 3/4 
$48 4 
$33 
$24 4 
$43 1/8 
$13 
$47 1/4 
$40 5/8 
$40 1/2 
$14.70 
$23 3/8 
$78 1/2 
$37 3/4 
$29 7/8 
$60 
$13 7/8 
22 , 
$22 1/8 
$46 5/8 
$63 
$18 5/8 
$25 
$48 
$60 
$29 
$36 3/8 
$47 
$27 
$27 
$34 1/2 
$19 
$36 3/4 
$20 1/4 
$26 1/8 
$19 1/4 
$59 1/8 


Price 


2 Months 
Prior 


to 


Offering 


$ 
( 


(42.3 


$32 


(43. 


° 
“é 


(43. 


$46 


(44. 


$63 


(45.2 


(44, 


(45. 


$65 3 
(45, 


29 1 
31. 


> 


48) 


. 66) 


eee i 


(42. 


$38 


(44,) 


(44, 


$26 


(44, 


$19 


(44.1 


$57 


(45. 


.13) 


1/8 


13) 


3/4 
38) 


7/8 
20) 


Price 

1 Month 
Prior to 
Offering 


$29 1/4 
(32.46) 


(32.46) 
(34.45) 
$24 3/4 
(34.74) 
$42 1/2 
(35.87) 
$13 1/4 
(36.51) 


$46 5/8 
(37.47) 
$39 7/8 
(37.18) 


$40 1/2 
(37.24) 


$37 1/2 
(43.38) 


$45 1/2 
(44.26) 


$29 5/8 


(44.73) 


$27 1/4 
(44.51) 


$35 3/4 
(44.73) 
$19 

(43.87 


$36 
(44.15) 


$20 1/4 
(44.45) 


$25 7/8 
(44.45) 


$19 1/4 
(45.31) 


$59..3/4 
(45.31) 
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a 


Price 
1 Day 
Prior to 
Offering 


$30 1/8 
(34.11) 


$48 3/4 
(34.11) 


$33 
@5.42) 

$24 
(36.39) 


$43 

(36.55) 
$13 1/2 
(37.15) 


$47 1/4 
(37.97) 
$40 3/8 
(37.75) 


$41 1/8 
(37.73) 


$59 7/8 
(44.29) 


$19 7/8 
(43.90) 


$35 3/8 
(43.59) 


$25 1/4 
(43.57) 


$32 
(45.25) 


$22 1/8 
(44.79) 


$46 5/8 
(44.47) 


$63 

(44.43) 
$26 1/2 
(44.65) 
$24 1/2 
(43.38) 
$48 

(44.14) 


$60 1/2 
(44.09) 


$29 

(43.45) 
$36 5/8 
(44.32) 


$47 1/8 
(44.42) 


$27 3/8 
(44.58) 


$27 
(44.40) 


$34 1/2 
(44.13) 


$17 1/2 
(45.53) 


$36 7/8 
(45.55) 


$20 
(45.72) 


$26 1/8 
(45.33) 


$19 
(45.37) 


$60 
(46. 34) 


*% Change 
2 Mos. to 
1 Day Prior 


+ 2.1% 
(+ 8.3%) 


+ 0.8% 
(+ 7.1%) 


(+ 3.8%) 
+ 1.1% 
(+ 6.2%) 


+ 4.9% 
(+ 5.7%) 


412.5% 
(+ 7.0%) 


+ 2.2 

(+ 4.1%) 
- 1.8% 
(+ 2.8%) 


+ 0.3% 
(+ 2.9%) 


+ 5.6% 
(- 0.4%) 
(+ 5.1%) 


+ 7.0% 
(+ 5.8%) 


(+ 6.7%) 
+ 1.3% 
(+ 7.2%) 


+10.4% 
(+ 7.7%) 


4.4% 
(+ 5.3%) 


(- 1.7%) 


= 5.1% 
(+ 0.8%) 


+ 1.0% 
(- 1.6%) 


-10.0% 
(- 2.6%) 


- 9.8% 
(+ 2.8%) 


- 3.6% 
(+ 0.4%) 


(+ 2.2%) 


+ 7.9% 
(+ 1.2%) 


- 6.1% 
(+ 0.2%) 


+ 7.4% 
(- 0.4%) 


-13.6% 
(+ 3.2%) 


+5.0% 
(+ 3.2%) 


+ 1.3% 
(+ 3.0%) 
(+ 2.1%) 


- 3.8% 
(+ 2.8%) 


+ 3.7% 
(+ 2.5%) 


a 


Oo 


w 


“Ee 


%Theoreti- 

cal Dilution 
of this 
Offering _ 


-4% 


-9% 


5% 


4% 


°o 
ae 


« 
e 


@ 
uw 


-6% 


~*> 


“ 


*” 


-0% 


4% 


-9% 


-4% 


-9% 


Price 2 Mos. 
Prior (Col. A) 
Adj. for Theor. 
Dil. (Col. E) _ 


27.55 


$47.07 


$29.89 


$39.07 


$10.93 


$40.19 


$38.00 


35.91 


32.85 


$28.48 


$21.61 


$50.39 


$63.58 


$29.28 


$30.07 


$17.90 


$18.51 


$25.05 


$18.90 


$56.00 


Theor. 
(Col. F) Adj. for 
Change in S & P 
Index During 2 

Mos. Period (Col.D) _ 


"G" 


Dil. 


$29.84 


$50.4] 


$31.02 


$23.09 


$41.30 


$11.69 


$41.84 


$39.06 


$36.95 


$20. 


$39. 


$59. 


$17. 


$21 


$49. 


$6) 


$30. 


$35. 


$43. 


$18. 


$35. 


$19, 


$25. 


$19. 


$57. 


8) 


69 


60 


49 


26 


08 


-99 


61 


94 


36 


45 


46 


0s 


57 


43 


40 


Price 


‘ 





tT? 


oh 


wpe 
% Change from 
Theor. Dil. Pr. 
Adj. for Mkt. 

action (Col.G) to 
pr ..one day prior 


to offering(Col.C) (Col. D) 
+ 1.0% 


w 
& 
& 


w 
wo 
& 


12.9% 


3.4% 


411.3% 


417.0% 


1.5% 


5.8% 


415.2% 


~ 2.2% 


~ 5.3% 


+ 8.7% 


415.8% 


- 5.1% 


+ 4.0% 


4+ 2.1% 


(2473) 93 


es 
Price 2 Mos. 
prior (Col .A) 


Adj. for Mkt. 


action during 
2 Mos .period 


$31.95 


$51.81 


$34.25 


$25.22 
$43.34 


$12.84 


$48.15 


$42.28 


$42.19 


$13.45 
$24.44 
$77.37 
$36.94 
$29.21 
$63.38 
$19.38 


$38.96 


$62.67 


$19.68 


$23.86 


964.12 


$33.02 


$25.65 
$28.81 

$31.99 
$20.90 
$36.25 
$20.34 
$26.67 


$20.30 


$59.32 


% Change from 
price 2 Mos.pr. 
Adj. for Mkt. 
action (Col. Dto 
price one day 


prior (Col. ©) 


- 5.7% 


-~ 5.9% 


+ 5.1% 


- 


atline 


~* 


- 


~ 4.0% 


4 
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Table 3 


(2474) 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES 


Industrial 
Date of 
Offering _ 


3/6/58 


3/11/58 


6/19/58 


9/17/58 


10/15/58 


12/16/58 


“2 


28/59 


9/17/59 


9/29/39 


10/20/59 


12/8/59 


12/16/59 


3, 24°60 


6/6/60 


7/10/58 


11A9/S8 


3/10/59 


4/7/89 


10/21/59 


11/10/59 


Issuing Company 


Olin Mathieson Chem. 
5 1/2% Cv. S. Db. '83 Eastman Dillon, Union 


S cndiennliesttlcmalant ional 
SE 


we ce ek 
-_-—— 
SS 


Managing 
Underwriter 


Dillon, Read, & Co.; 


Securities & Co. 


(Figures in parentheses are S & P 42S 
Industrial Stock Index) 


Sylvania Electric 


Paine ,Webber, Jack- 


1/2% Cv. S. Db. '83:somé Gurtis eo « 


Mangel Stores 
5 1/2% Cv.&.Db.'73 


American Bectronics 
5 1/4% Cv.S.Db.'73 


Continental Airlines 
5 3/4% Cv.8.Db.'73 


Garrett Corp. 
4 7/8% Cv.&8.Db.'78 


Oxford Paper 
4 3/4%Cv.8. Db.'78 


Cuneo Press 
5% CvS. Db. ‘78 


Reynolds Metals 
4 1/2% Cv. 2nd Pfd. 
General American Oll 


4 3/4%Cv.5.Db.'84 


Northrop Corp. 
$% Cv.S. Db. ‘79 


Brush Beryllium 
5% Cv.S.Db. '74 


American Greetings 
5% Cv.S8.Db.'79 


Dattch Crystal Datries 
5 1/2%Cv.S.Db.'79 


James Talcott 
5% Cv.Notes ‘79 


Copperweld Steel 
5% Cv.8.Db. ‘79 


Collins Radio 
4 3/4%Cv.8.Db. ‘80 


Metropolitan Broad- 


casting 6%Cv.8.Db.'75 &Co.; Kuhn, Loeb &Co. 


Harnischfeger Corp. 
6% Cv. Pid. 


lowa Illinots Gas & 
Electric 3 1/4% Cv 
Db. ‘68 


Lee Higginson Corp, 


Dean Witter & Co.; 
Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co. ; Crowell, Wee- 
don & Co. 


Leh.nan Brothers 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Hemphill, Noyes &Co. 


Dillon, Read & Co.; 


Reynolds & Co., Inc.; 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc, 
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1957 


Amount 
or Shares 


$40,000,000 


$20,000,000 


$ 3,000,000 


$ 3,500,000 


$12,500,000 


$10,000,000 


$10,000,000 


$ 5,000,000 


550,000 shs,. 


$20,000,000 


William R. Staats &Co.; $10,000,000 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kuhn Loeb & Co.; 
McDonald & Co, 


Goldman, Sachs &Co.; 


McDonald & Co. 
Hirsch & Co, 
F.Eberstadt &Co.; 
White,Weld & Co, 


Dillon Read & Co.; 
Ritter & Co, 


Kidder Peabody & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co. 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$1 


6,500,000 


§,000,000 


3,500,000 


7,500,000 


8,000,000 


2,000,000 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades $ 6,000,000 


First Boston Corp, 


White, Weld & Co, 


(Figures in parentheses are S & P 50 


Utility Stock Index) 


Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission 5.35% Cv, 
Pfd. 


California Water & 
Telephone $1.24 
Cv. Pfd, 


Central Electric & 
Gas 4 3/4% Cv. 
Sub. Deb. ‘73 


Equitable Gas 
4.36% Cv.Pfd. 


Tennessee Gas 
Trans. 4.72% 
Cv, 2nd Pfd. 


Texas Gas Trans- 
mission 5 1/4% 
Cv. 2nd Pfd. 


Tennessee Gas 
Trans. 5% Cy. 
nd Pid, 


Dillon, Read & Co, 
Inc, 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis; Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. 


First Boston Corp.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. 


Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co, 


Dillon Read & Co.,Inc, 


Stone & Webster Se- 
curitles Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co, 


70,000 shs. 


$9,000,000 


100,000 sh. 
200, 000sh. 
$2,000, 000 


60,000 sh. 


440,000sh. 
150,000 sh, 


295,000 sh. 


| STANDARD & POOR'S 
j | | i] i} 

i vhf 
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ee 
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1958 


Conversion 


Price 


Common 


Stock 


$50 


$41 


$15. 


$ 61 


$44. 


$38 


$40 


$38 | 


$48 | 


$40. 


$14 


$49 


$56 


$64 


$16 


$29 


$34, 


$23. 


$21. 


$42. 


$41, 


$33. 


$37, 


.40 


40 


66 


%~ 


48 


i 
w 


48 


.00 


8) 


50 


00 


33 


40 


if 


INDEX (50 STOCKS) 


1959 


Price 


2 Months 


Prior to 
Offering 


$40 3/4 
(43.58) 


(43.80) 


13 5/8 
3.31) 


14.5/8 
4.93) 


$34 3/4 
(60.03) 


$37 3/4 
(62.67) 


$48 1, 
(63.62) 


$40 
(64.93) 


$13 5/8 
(63.42) 


$42 1/2 
(60. 80) 


$48 7/8 
(60. 86) 


$60 5/ 
(60.80) 


$16 3/4 
($9.79) 


$28 1/2 
(60.38) 


$33 3/4 
(32. 46) 


$25 3/8 
(34. 30) 


(36.46) 


$19 5/8 
(38. 09) 


$35 5/8 
(44,28) 
$34 3/8 


(43. 05) 


$32 1/2 
(45.19) 


$31 5/8 
(43.97) 


+++ 


Price 

1 Month 
Prior to 
Offering 


$42 1/2 
(44.98) 


$36 1/4 
(43.84) 


$15 
(43. 66) 
$13 3/4 
(43.84) 


$ 67/8 
(45.98) 
$41 5/8 


(50.49) 


$34 
(52.41) 


$13 1/8 
(56.90) 


$74 

(59.46) 
$34 3/4 
(62.15) 


$35 3/4 
(62.73) 


$47 1/2 
(63.45) 


$39 
(63.84) 


$12 3/8 
(59.29) 


$43 3/8 
(61.73) 


$48 1/4 
(60.32) 


$54 5/8 
($9.54) 


$15 1/4 
(59.05) 


$27 5/8 
(58.29) 


$32 
(34.26) 


$28 1/4 
(36.51) 


~v 
wn 
se 

o 


$19 1/8 
(39.33) 


$38 


(43.39) 


$37 3/8 


(44.92) 


$28 1/2 
(42,28) 


$31 7/8 
(44.23) 


Price 
1 Day 
Prior to 
Offering 


$37 1/2 
(44.25) 


$36 1/8 
(45.07) 


$14 7/8 
(45.42) 


$14 
(44.35) 


61/4 
48.09) 


$42 1/2 
(52.85) 
(54.95) 


$14 148 
(56.99) 


$69 7/8 
(57.84) 
$33 7/8 
(62.35) 


$34 5/8 
(64.55) 


$47 1/2 
(60.87) 


$37 
(61.39) 


$13 1/8 
(61.00) 


$44 1/2 
(63.46) 


$53 3/4 
(63.36) 


$57 3/4 
(59.55) 


$15 1/2 
(59.31) 


$25 1/2 
($9.97) 


$33 1/2 
(34.34) 


$28 
(37.15) 


$21 
(41.24) 


$39 1/2 
(44.92) 
$35 5/8 


(45.45) 


$30 1/4 
(44.24) 


$32 5/8 
(43.88) 


‘D" 
% Change 
2 Mos.to 
| Day Prior 
- 8.0% 
(+ 1.5%) 
+ 5.5% 
(+ 2.9%) 
+ 9.2% 
(+ 4.9%) 
- 4.3% 
(- 1.3%) 
- 9.1% 
(+ 5.2%) 
- 1.7% 
(+ 9.1%) 
-10.5% 
(+ 8.2%) 
+17.7% 
(+ 4.5%) 
- 3.6% 
(+ 1.5%) 
- 2.5% 
(+ 3.9%) 
- 8.3% 
(+ 3.0%) 
- 2.1% 
(- 4.3%) 
- 7.5% 
(- 5.5%) 
- 3.7% 
(- 3.8%) 
+ 4.7% 
(+ 4.4%) 
+10.0% 
(+ 4.1%) 
- 4.8% 
(- 2.1%) 
- 7.5% 
(- 0.8%) 
-10.5% 
(- 0.7%) 
- 0.7% 
(+ 5.8%) 
+10.3% 
(+ 8.3%) 
- 3.4% 
(+ 3.7%) 
+ 7.0% 
(+ 8.3%) 
+10.9% 
(+ 1.4%) 
+ 3,6% 
(+ 5.6%) 
- 6.9% 
(- 2.2%) 
+ 3.2% 
(- 0.2%) 
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%Theoreti- Price 2 Mos. (Col. F) Adj. for Ad 
cal Dilution Prior (Col. A) Change in S & P 
of this Adj. for Theor. Index During 2 
Offering Dil. (Col.E) Mos. Period (Col.D) 
5.7% $38.43 $39.01 
2.1% $30.10 $30.97 
26.5% $10.01] $10.50 
20.4% $11.64 $11.49 
72.1% $ 1.92 $ 2.02 
7.8% $35.55 $38.79 
20.9% $30.06 $32.52 
26.2% $ 8.86 $ 9.26 
9.0% $65.98 $66.97 
13.5% $30.06 $31.23 
11.5% $33.41 $34.40 
14.3% $41.56 $39.77 
12.2% $35.12 $33.19 
13.7% -$11.76 $11.31 
13.9% $36.59 $38.20 
10.8% $43.60 $45.39 
8.9% $58.22 $54.06 
15.3% $14.19 $14.08 
23.3% $21.86 $21.71 
12.6% $29.50 $31.20 
3.6% $24.46 $26.49 
11.6% $19.89 $20.62 
6.2% $18.41 $19.94 
5.7% $33.59 $34.06 
4.8% $32.72 $34.55 
13.2% $28.21 $27.59 
3.7% $30.45 $30.39 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


Securities Committee 


Continued from page 92 


months prior to offering the com- 
mon stocks of 63 of these com- 
panies or 57% either advanced 
or were unchanged in price. With- 
out adjustment for the general 
market, the 111 common stocks 
advanced an average of 1.6% dur- 
ing the two months period. On 
average they did 0.37% worse 
than the general market. 


Conclusion 
It is difficult to arrive at any 
firm conclusions based on the 
statistical tabulation summarized 


above. The period under study is 
not only brief but also one in 
which the so-called “glamour” 
stocks received unprecedented 


public attention. 

Over the years there has been 
a general acceptance of certain 
theories concerning new cash fi- 
nancings, and it perhaps can be 
said that this study raises doubt 
as to their validity. Many have 
believed that, in a vast majority 
of financings, the announcement 


of a new cash offering, non-rights, 


“E" “pe “G" 


% Change from 
Theor. Dil. Pr. 
j. for Mkt. 

action(Col.qto 
pr .one day prior 


to offering(Co!.C) (Col. D) prior (Col .C) 


Theor, Dil. Price 


would have a depressing effect on 
the outstanding shares. Likewise, 
it has often been said that a util- 
ity cash offering generally has a 
less pronounced effect than that 
of an industrial. Thirdly, many 
investment bankers and corpo- 
rate financial officers have felt 
that the diluting effect of a con- 
vertible security on the existing 
market is less than that of a com- 
mon stock offering. 

The market action of the secu- 
rities in this study was varied, in- 
deed, and it would be imprudent 
to attempt to prove or disprove 
any of the foregoing theories 
based solely on so short a period. 
However, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that at least during the 
period under study none of these 
commonly accepted theories was 
confirmed. 

The figures would seem to indi- 
cate from Jan. 1, 1958 to June 30, 
1960 that the announcement of 


cash equity offerings had no con- 
sistent effect on the market price 
of the issuer’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. They also indicate 


oH “re "7" 
Price 2 Mos. %Change from 
prior (Col.A) price 2 Mos.pr. 
Adj. for Mkt. Adj. for Mkt. 

actionduring action(Col.Dto 


2 Mos.period price oneday 


- 3.9% $41.36 - 9.3% 
+16.6% $35.24 + 2.5% 
+41.7% $14.29 + 4.1% 
+21 .8% $14.43 - 3.0% 
+209 .4% $ 7.83 -13.6% 
+ 9.6% $47.19 - 9.9% 
+ 4.6% $41.16 -17.4% 
452.5% $12.54 +12.6% 
+ 4.3% $73.59 - $.1% 
+ 8.5% $36.11 - 6.2% 
+ 0.7% $38.88 -11.0% 
+19.4% $46.41 + 2.3% 
+11.5% $37 .80 - 2.1% 
+16.0% $13.12 0 
+16.5% $44.37 + 0.3% 
+18.4% $50.87 + 5.7% 
+ 6.8% $59.35 - 2.7% 
+10.1% $16.62 - 6.7% 
417.5% $28.30 - 9.9% 
+ 7.4% $35.71 - 6.2% 
+ 5.7% $27.48 + 1.9% 
+ 5.5% $23.33 - 6.8% 
+ 5.3% $21.25 - 1.2% 
+15.9% $36.12 + 9.4% 
+ 3.1% $36.30 - 1.9% 
+ 9.6% $31.79 - 4.8% 
+ 7.4% $31.56 + 3.4% 
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that (1) the investing public usu- 
ally looked beyond the short-term 
dilution of per share earnings to 
the over-all value of the company, 
and (2) the offering of a new is- 
sue could usually be distributed 
efficiently by underwriters with- 
out upsetting the existing market 
for the company’s securities. This 
remarkable record should be 
studied carefully by company of- 
ficers who are considering expan- 
sion programs and the attendant 
capital requirements. 
Respectfully submitted, 
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Business Community Must 
Shoulder Its Responsibility 


Continued from page 31 


cause they are not controllable. 
This represents the sales cost of 
our doing business. 


Yes, we do have big govern- 
ment in this country, and it is 
growing bigger, and it is growing 
much more costly. 

Each one of us, in our enter- 
prises, normally has what is called 
“A Board of Directors,” but we 
have on that Board an individual 
Director, who certainly is_ its 
Senior Member, who certainly is 
its most important member, who 
certainly is its most influential 
member, who certainly does more 
to regulate our business than any 
one of the other Directors that 
sit upon that Directorate. He 
represents, in most cases, 52% of 
the profits of our particular busi- 
ness. 

Now, we very carefully select 
our directors in my company. We 
select outstanding men who can 
help to manage the affairs of our 
institutions. And yet what do we 
do in the selection of that indi- 
vidual who is that Senior Member, 
and most influential member, on 
our Board? In fact, if I might say, 
we give very little attention to 
the selection of that particular 
individual. 


To Whom Are They Beholden? 


Lest November 8, we went 
through a major national election, 
and we gave our attention to the 
selection of a President and a 
Vice-President, and we elected 
some Senators, and we elected a 
complete House of Representa- 
tives, and we elected some Gov- 
ernors, and we elected a lot of 
officials of lesser importance, 
perhaps, at the local levels of gov- 
ernment. But we did not do our 
home-work very well. We over- 
looked, undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant people that we have in 
American government. These are 
the people who selected these in- 
dividuals that we voted for. These 
are the individuals who organized 
the campaign so that these veople 
might be able to run for election. 
They financed this election, and 
then I would ask you: Who are 
those individuals who have been 
so selected: who have had this 
process arranged for them: who 
have had this assistance in being 
elected to office — to whom are 
they beholden? Ask your Con- 
gressmen; ask your Governors. 


I have had the privilege of sit- 
ting behind closed doors in many 
of the offices of our elected people 
on the Hill in Washington and I 
have talked to many Governors 
around this country, and they 
have told me the truth of this 
story. They have told me, as one 
Governor told me, and he is of 
an opposite political base of my 
own, he told me that if we cannot 
accomplish this thing to which I 
am so dedicated, he would have 
no faith in the future of the free- 
dom of our type of government 
in this country. 


Who Makes the Laws? 

I would ask you: Where are 
laws made? Many of us think that, 
of course, our laws are made in 
Congress, or they are made in our 
State Legislatures. I woulld sug- 
gest that that is not exactly true. 
Those laws are made. to a large 
extent, bv the people who did 
this job of selection, who did this 
job of organization, who did this 
job of financing. And when these 
people become confused with all 
of the lobbying that we do, which 
costs many millions of dollars to 
American business, when we fin- 
ish with that process and confu- 
sion is in the minds of these 
people, they go back to these in- 
dividuals to whom they are be- 
holden for their election. 


The Challenge Made to Business 


I will ask you to think of that 
very carefully. Have we been 
willing, as individuals in this na- 
tion, to help regulate human be- 
havior? Have we been willing to 
be a part of our government? 
Have we been frightened, too 
greatly frightened, by those indi- 
viduals who would have us stay 
out of the sacrosanct preserves of 
the politician? Have we been 
frightened, perhaps, by the sign 
that has been hung up so many 
times: “Help—not wanted,” to dis- 
courage the businessmen from 
taking his part in the government 
which is his government? Have 
we been frightened by a state- 
ment such as was made not too 
long ago in the public press, and 
it was widely used in the press 
throughout the nation, and I will 
quote that statement in regard to 
businessmen taking a part in 
politics. Mr. George Meany, Presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, declared: 

“My advice to the business 
community, and I mean this 
seriously, is that they had bet- 
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ter just send in their money 
and stay the hell out themselves. 
You see, they have got the 
money, but we have got the 
people, and in a contest between 
money and people, there is no 
doubt of the result.” 


I would only agree with the last 
sentence of that statement that 
was made by Mr. Meany. There 
is never any doubt, when it be- 
comes a contest between people 
and money — the people will 
always win. 

Now, if we have to accept a 
challenge in American business— 
and I do not like to see groups 
set against other groups in our 
society—but if we have to accept 
that challenge, I would suggest 
to Mr. Meany that he recognize 
the fact that there are 68 million 
people in our working force; there 
are 4 million corporations in 
these United States, and those 
corporations are filled with peo- 
ple who have worked hard to 
build a free enterprise system. 
They have built that system and 
I think they want it protected. 

What has been our answer? 
Have we criticized? I don’t know 
how many times I have gotten up 
from a luncheon table in our 
very nice business luncheon clubs 


Continued on page 96 
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Business Community Must 
Shoulder Its Responsibility 
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in complete disgust because I 
have heard businessmen criticize 
their government and then be 
completely unwilling to do any- 
thing about this very fundamental 
problem. 


Do We Vote and Support a 
Political Party? 


Do we vote? I don’t have to 
ask how many people voted in 
the recent election, and I would 
be even more ashamed of the 
number who did not vote in some 
of the lesser elections that we 
have had in the past. I know that 
there are 35% who did not exer- 
cise this franchise. This right to 
express an opinion on who shall 
be those individuals who govern 
us in this country of ours. 

Do we contribute? I would 
ask you that, if we do contribute, 
do we contribute enough? Shortly 
before April 15 each year I set 
up my deductions for income tax, 
as many of us do. I have about 
four pages of them: all member- 
ships in something; all contribu- 
tions in something to which I be- 
lieve, or membership in something 
that I prize rather highly. But 
the membership that I prize most 
highly is my political party. I 
would be most hopeful thaf they 
will never give a tax deduction 
for the contributions that I make 
so that we might maintain a free 
political system, as we have it— 
certainly the finest of all the sys- 
tems on the face of this earth. 


Do we take part in this party 
of our choice? Unfortunately, we 


do not. What do we contribute? 
Are we workers in the party of 
our choice? Emphatically I say: 
No. We have been apathetic. 

We have a Constitution in this 
country, and as I have read that 
Constitution many times, I think 
it says in effect that it is a Con- 
stitution of the people; it is a 
Constitution for the people. But 
I would call attention to the fact 
that it also is a Constitution by 
the people, and that assumes re- 
sponsibility on the part of those 
people who have been given free- 
dom under that great Constitution. 

I thought so many times how 
wonderful it would be if on Elec- 
tion Day, as we have to stand in 
line to cast our votes, if each in- 
dividual might be handed a copy 
of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights. They would have the 
time to read it, and I think it 
should be reviewed most fre- 
quently by the people of our 
nation. 


Changed Governmental 
Philosophy 


But what has happened? A 
change in philosophy in the past 
few decades? Yes, decidedly so. 
We have had a new philosophy 
of government born, and it gives 
me very deep concern, and I hope 
it might give everyone concern. 

If I were to look through the 
English dictionary. and if I were 
to try to find words that mean 
the most to me, probably I would 
select: “God” and “Love” as the 
two most important. But next to 
that, and very close to it is this 
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word: “Freedom.” There is some- 
thing, there is a surge within me 
every time I use the word: “Free- 
dom.” I love that word. 

And yet it bothers me so much 
when we have, unfortunately, in 
our philosophy of government; 
when we have used it in conjunc- 
tion with the preposition: ‘“‘from,” 
and I would suggest that we 
change that little preposition, the 
preposition “from” to the preposi- 
tion: “to.” 

I would ask: Do we need any 
freedom from starvation in this 
country of ours, when we have the 
freedom to work and to sustain 
ourselves and our families in any 
way that we might wish or we 
might desire? 

Do we have any fear that we 
need any freedom from ignorance 
as long as we have the freedom to 
educate ourselves in a free edu- 
cational society? I would ask that 
as we work within that educa- 
tional system, to attain for our- 
selves any heights of culture or 
productivity to which we might 
aspire. 

Do we need any freedom from 
oppression in this great nation 
of ours, when we have been given 
freedom to govern ourselves as 
individuals and to be a part of 
that governmental system? 

And most important, and, of 
course, the most priceless of all 
the great freedoms, I would ask: 
Do we need any freedom from 
ideological regimentation if we 
will so very carefully guard that 
great freedom that we have to 
worship as we please, and never 
be forced to worship our State 
as our God? 


What Are the Political 
Arguments? 


And have we studied our plat- 
forms as carefully as we should? 
We listened to some great debates, 
and in those debates, supposedly, 
they were talking about the var- 
ious parts and parcels of the 
platforms of our two great major 
parties. I would ask: has it only 
become a matter of degree? In 
the debates were they actually 
arguing about basic issues, and 
basic principles, and basic phi- 
losophies, in concepts of govern- 
ment, or were they only arguing 
about the degree to which gov- 
ernment should do things for the 
people, instead of talking about 
what people can do for them- 
selves? I would challenge every- 
one with that particular thought. 


I would ask if either one of our 
major parties have actually been 
willing to come forth and to pro- 
claim the rights of man to com- 
plete freedom, to a recognition of 
his human dignity. 

I would ask also has either one 
of our major parties been willing 
to come forth and to proclaim that 
the State should serve the individ- 
ual and protect him in his enter- 
prise, rather than so many times 
to do a very poor job of attempt- 
ing to be his master. 

Now, what can be done? I don’t 
believe in being critical, but I 
am being critical of myself—my- 
self, as I have seen myself in the 
past. 


Tells of Eisenhower’s Challenge 


I would like to tell the story of 
what has happened. How can we 
get creative activity on the part 
of individuals? How can we moti- 
vate people to do something? 
Well, about 8 years ago a great 
American, who will be leaving 
high office in this country in just 
a very short period of weeks, 
asked five of us if we would come 
to Denver, where his headquarters 
had been estabilshed following his 
nomination at the Chicago Con- 
vention. And the five of us were 
challenged with a very simple 
little thought, because he is basi- 
cally—and this is why I love him 
—he is basically a very simple 
person, and a very wonderful in- 
dividual. And he asked the five 
of us: Why is it that as people make 
these contributions to social prob- 
lems, as they work in their com- 
munity affairs, as they give of 


ss teir leadership; as they give lead- 


ership to the free enterprise sys- 
tem—why is it that we do not find 
these same people within the 
party system of our government? 

We sat up until about 3 o’clock 
that morning with this challenge 
and we decided to do something 
with it. 

Frustrations — of course, there 
are frustrations with anything that 
one attempts to do. 


Political School for Businessmen 


I don’t know what happened to 
the other four, but my dedication 
was deep. Five years ago for the 
first time in the history of this 
country a practical polities work- 
shop was held at Princeton Uni- 
versity up in my home State of 
New Jersey. Thirty-seven busi- 
nessmen sat for five days, and 
what did they learn? They learned 
politics. They learned: What is in- 
struction? They learned: How they 
could be active; how they could 
get a sense of accomplishment 
from doing something in the field 
of politics. And they went out of 
there with an enthusiasm that 
certainly bore out everything that 
we believe: That, actually, crea- 
tive activity starts with the edu- 
cational process. 

There were 37 people on the 
faculty, and because I happen to 
be a Republican I insisted that 
19 of those 37 be Democrats, and 
that 18 of them be Republicans. 
That is what we had. And they 
learned politics from the national 
level all the way down to pre- 
cinct captains, to county chairmen, 
to the Mayors, to the Legislators. 
And they were excited, and today 
they are in politics. 


How the Great Syracuse Plan 
Started 


Now, that was just the begin- 
ning. But sitting in that group 
of 37 was a young man from Gen- 
eral Electric, and he went back 
up to Syracuse, where he was a 
Public Relations Officer of the 
General Electric Corporation. 
With that excitement that he had, 
he called the home office and said: 
“Can I have some time off? Can 
I have a little money? I would 
like to implement this.” We did 
not have the money to implement, 
as we would have liked to, this 
particular program. And as a re- 
sult there came into being the 
Great Syracuse Plan, which even- 


tually became the plan of the 
NAM. 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 


Program 


And then we had an opportu- 
nity also to have participants from 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and that led to what i3 
now the most dynamic of all the 
programs that have been created 
to help educate people on: what 
can be done in the field of politics; 
how can we give of our leadership. 

It is my privilege as a Director 
of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce to be in charge of that 
particular activity. 

From a start of no money, busi- 
nessmen completely apathetic, 
completely uninterested in being 
a part of our political system, to- 
day there are over 100,000 by 
count, and I think probably it is 
double that number, because we 
can’t count them all — who have 
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gone through practical politics 
courses, learning how to be ac- 
tive in the party of their choice: 
A complete non-partisan ap- 
proach. 


Cites the City of St. Paul and 
Other Cities 


Will there be results? I could 
give you several dozen examples 
of what has happened when these 
people went into the party system 
and became active. I can only 
refer to just a couple of them in 
this discourse. Up in the City of 
St. Paul the great three M’s or- 
ganization, Minnesota Mining— 
Herb Butah, its great president, 
became motivated, and at the last 
count 3,015 people out of his man- 
agement group had learned some- 
thing about politics. Then Mr. 
Butah also had gone out to some 
of his fellow presidents in that 
area, and he had motivated them, 
and they accepted the challenge, 
and we added another 2,000 peo- 
ple. Then those 5,000 people, with 
this new knowledge that they 
had, the new knowledge of pol- 
itics, decided to do something 
about it. For 20 years there had 
been bad local government in St. 
Paul. It had not been conducive 
to economic growth of that par- 
ticular area. So they decided to do 
something about it, and they 
took one of their participating 
members, and today he is the 
Mayor, and they took over the 
City Council. 

Carlsbad, New Mexico, is a little 
town of 25,000 people. Eight hun- 
dred people in that small com- 
munity went through this prac- 
tical politics course of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce—and _ inciden- 
laiiy, any group can do it. Ladies, 
for example, are better politicians 
than the men will ever be, and 
they are doing it in. their sewing 
circles; they are doing it in their 
church groups; they are doing it 
all over these United States. But 
down in Carlsbad 800 people, 
again became politically wise and 
they decided to do something 
about it, and, as a result today, 
they control the City government. 
They put a Congressman into 
Congress. They passed a very con- 
structive and a worthwhile educa- 
tional bond issue which had been 
defeated 10 times—they passed it 
by 10 to 1 in the voting. 


A litle town of Kennedy, Texas 
—and the name was not changed 
after the recent election—reveals 
a very exciting story on how these 
people had done something about 
their local government. Nobody 
imagined they could take over the 
government of that community 
and make it a constructive gov- 
ernment for the good of the citi- 
zens of that community. The thing 
is working. 

There are about 380,000 people 
who are our elected officials at 
ail levels of government in these 
United States. and the day will 
come, I predict, not when we will 
have 100,000, 200,000 people—our 
goal is a half a million in another 
year—our goal beyond that is at 
least a million people. And what 
are we trying to do? We are try- 
ing to do a simple thing. If you 
want good laws, let’s get some of 
the people who understand our 
free enterprise svstem, who be- 
lieve in it, who want it protected, 
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let us get those people down here 
at the grass reots political level. 
One does not have to run for of- 
fice. Many are members of Ro- 
tary Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, and 
have been in the past. Many are 
members of a Chamber of Com- 
merce; some younger men are in 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
We can have a lot of satisfaction. 
We can have a lot of fun and we 
can get just as much satisfaction, 
even perhaps a little more satis- 
faction, because the great corpo- 
rations of our country have finally 
said to their employees: “This 
now is within bounds. We have 
permitted you to do these other 
things, and now you can also par- 
ticipate in politics.” They have 
been able to do that because for 
the first time we have found the 
key to it. 


Refers to His Own Experience 


As a president of the corpora- 
tion I, of course, could not recruit 
to the party of my choice. But I 
can recruit with enthusiasm all 
of these great civic agencies that 
we have, and all of the other ac- 
tivities in which our people are 
asked, and so willingly make a 
contribution. Now I can certainly 
most enthusiastically recruit to 
an educational process, and if the 
motivation is created in the in- 
dividual, he makes the choice of 
the party that he wishes to par- 
ticipate in. 

Even though I am a Republican, 
when the young people of my 
company come to me and they 
ask: “I have not made a choice 
yet as to which party I would 
like to participate in’—you know 
the party I tell them to get into? 
Get into the Democratic party. 
As much as we need business 
leadership in our Republican 
party, so do we need a lot more 
of it in our Democratic party. 

We need a melding of the 
opinions of our business people 
down here at the grass roots level, 
along with those people from la- 
bor, and incidentally I might 
digress long enough to state that 
they stole our idea about three 
years ago, and they ran with it a 
lot faster, and they have 300,000 
people who are already trained 
and are active in politics and they 


are doing a good job. They found 
it is not too difficult to become 
a Precinct Captain. You do not 
have to have many votes. You 
can take few people from your 
neighborhood and you can walk 
in and you can take over. If you 
get enough of these Precinct Cap- 
tains you can go to the County 
Convention, and you can have 
the County Chairmanship. And 
then what happens? Then you are 
in the position where you do the 
selection process; where you or- 
Zanize the campaign and finance 
the campaign. 


Manning the Sub-Structure of 
Good Government 


Let us man this sub-structure 
of good government. Let us be 
these Precinct Captains and the 
County Chairmen and the Com- 
mittee Workers. We do not find 
many businessmen there. 


In talking to some of our 
leaders in American government, 
our political leaders, I have had 
this experience so many times. 
Several years ago when Bob Ken- 
non was the Governor ‘of Louisi- 
ana I talked to him for about two 
hours one morning and he said: 
“Is it possible that you can stay 
for lunch? I would like to call 
in my cabinet.” And we had a 
wonderful luncheon there at Huey 
Long’s old mansion. And what did 
we talk about? We talked about 
businessmen and politics, and 
without exception what did these 
men say? “Oh, if you can only 
accomplish this.” “We would like 
to find you in grass roots politics; 
we would like to find you and 
we would like to find your coun- 
terpart, but we don’t find you 
there, and when we have to go 
back to the people to whom we 
are beholden — we are not too 
pleased with those that we find. 
Let’s bring this process back to 
Main Street.” That is right where 
I believe our Constitution places 
it. 

The Other Basic Problem 

There is another problem, and 
this is the second thing that is 
of great concern. 

Government sets the tone, I 
think many will agree, for fiscal 
responsibility, and yet, as we fre- 
quently do, we cannot blame gov- 
ernment completely for the infla- 
tionary problems that have been 
created in this nation. We cannot 
take the blame off of American 
business. We are partially to 
blame. We cannot take it from the 
labor bosses; we cannot take it 
from the farmers; we cannot take 
it from the Veterans; we cannot 


take it from all the pressure 
groups. 
Now, if we can fashion gov- 


ernment responsibility, so do I 
believe we can help certainly to 
fashion monetary or fiscal re- 
sponsibility, and the health of 
industry. If one is looking for a 
selfish reason, the health of one’s 
industry should give that reason. 


At Last, an Association of 
Associations 


Here is another story of moti- 
vation. On Nov. 2 of last year, 
for the first time in the history of 
this nation has it ever been done, 


Murphy who probably has been 
as great a diplomat as we have 
ever had in the history of our 
country, has told me that not only 
is this the No. 1 problem that we 
have nationally, but this is the 
No.1 international problem that 
we have, and nobody, certainly 
nobody in our nation is in a bet- 
ter position or has been in a 
better position to judge what are 
the great problems. 


Held Up Because of the 
Election 


And so something was going to 
be done, and it was the mandate 
of that Conference that there be 
established an organization for 
the first time to bring together all 
of the forces of these great asso- 
ciations; all of them concerned 
with a common problem, so that 
we might be able to take a com- 
mon approach. We have a pro- 
gram ready. This program would 
have been launched three or four 
months ago. There has been a lot 
of hard work, there has been a 
lot of frustration, there has been 
quite a lack of leadership, which 
I thought might be forthcoming 
from those people who have been 
critical of this particular prob- 
lem. But we did not want to get 
it into the political arena, and so 
we are ready now to launch a 
program of great magnitude. 


I am one who certainly abhors 
the redundancy of organizations, 
because I have to sit in judg- 
ment as to which of these organi- 
zations my company will support, 
and to whom we are going to 
make this contribution. But when 
I go over that list I might say 
that I first go through and pick 
out those things which I think 
deal with fundamental problems. 
And this is a fundamental prob- 
lem. 

Now, why are we using the 
associations? Because they have a 
built-in -organization, and isn’t it 
wonderful that we have all these 
associations in America? We have 
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we called together representatives * 


of 48 of the major national groups, 


organizations and associations of % 
our nation. They met together in | 


one room. It had never happened 
before. And what did we talk 
about? We talked about this thing 
that everybody articulated as the 


No. 1 problem of our nation. Bob © 
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built-in, a means of distributing 
information. We have built into 
our organizational structure a 
means of motivation, a means of 
getting action. All we have done 
is to establish a clearing house 
so that the best ideas of all can 
be brought together and then dis- 
seminated on a broad base 
through all of the other associa- 
tions; and to create those things 
that have already not been cre- 
ated, so that the public might 
understand its particular problem 
and do something about it. 


Inflation Is the Top Problem 


Yes, it is the No. 1 problem of 
our nation, in spite of the fact 
that there have been recent state- 
ments that inflation is no longer 
a problem of our nation. Yet I 
would point out the fact that the 
cost of living recently went up 
again. It is an all-time high. If 
we were to even assume that it 
has been retarded, or that this 
problem has been solved, then I 
think that you might say: “Well, 
let’s set back; there is not going 
to be any more price rise; we are 
not going to have any more peo- 
ple pulling gold out of this coun- 
try because of foreign competi- 
tion. The thing has been stopped.” 
But I would say to you that if 
I had been seriously ill for a 
period of 20 years I would want 
to know what caused that partic- 
ular illness; I would not want to 
see it repeated. 


There has been a very insidi- 
ous, an extremely insidious and 
very deadly disease which has 
ravished our economy and it has 
been with us for almost a quarter 
of a century. It has reduced the 
value of our dollar to approxi- 
mately 48 cents. It is the primary 
cause, I believe many would agree 
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with me, of the mountainous na- 
tional debt which we have in our 
nation. It is responsible for our 
high tax rates, our record ex- 
penditures, -and the _ constant 
threat of governmental deficits. 


It is a disease whose tempera- 
ture, of course, is recorded by our 
mounting price structure, and by 
the subnormal purchasing power 
of our American dollar. It is, in 
the words of the very eminent 
financial adviser, Bernard Baruch, 
the greatest single peril to our 
economic health. It is this thing 
that we call: “Inflation.” We have 
had a very, very serious dollar 
disease in this country of ours 
for a quarter of a decade. 


Still Prefers Fixed Dollar 
Investments 


Now, I am not a pessimist. In 
fact, I am a great optimist. All 
of my dollar still go into fixed 
dollar investments. And I believe 
in America, and I believe that 
there can be a sound American 
dollar. 


It has been wisely stated that 
inflation parallels Communism, 
and that it must be contained as 
Communism must be contained 
throughout the world today. But 
both of these great diseases, and 
both of these great threats, I think 
you would agree, feed upon eco- 
nomic instability. And both of 
them will, of course, decimate 
our free society unless they are 
so contained. 

Yes, inflation has destroyed the 
value of our dollar at the rate of 
about 242% for the last 20 years; 
25% in the last 10 years. 

Iam quite willing to admit this, 
and I pay tribute to the admin- 
istration of our government that 
it certainly retarded the inflation- 
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Business Community Must 
Shoulder Its Responsibility 


Continued from page 97 
ary problem in the last eight 
years. But it is still 25% in the 
last 10 years. 

Now, where is this sickness that 
I am talking about most felt? Of 
course, it is felt by the people 
who are retired, with the aging 
of our population, 18 millions of 
them and growing very rapidly, 
as our mortality tables will show 
us, in the life insurance business. 
Not only has this become an eco- 
nomic problem but it has become 
a terrific, tremendous social 
problem in our nation. 


Welfare Program for the Aged 

I had the privilege, if you can 
call it a privilege, of being on 
the Advisory Committee for the 
White House Conference on the 
Aging. I was down there very re- 
cently, and, incidentaliy, I devel- 
oped a bad back and started get- 
ting aches in my back, because we 
just had been talking about all 
the problems of the aging — I 
really felt aged after I finished 
with that one. But I will make 
a prediction: Unless this thing is 
kept under control, we haven't 
seen anything yet. There will 


come out of this Conference — 
and I don’t think President Eisen- 
hower ever foresaw what might 
happen — the greatest group of 
new welfare programs that you 
have ever seen. We are going to 
do everything for the aging. Why 
not spend our time talking about 
what should be done fundamen- 
tally? How can we teach these 
people to take care of themselves 
so that there will not be these 
problems of the aging? My com- 
pany is doing something about 
that. 

And then, secondly, where this 
disease has been felt, of course, 
is in taxation. Taxation, of course, 
finds its sources in our people 
When we have progressive in- 
flation, we have progressive in- 
creased taxation. 

About 146 billions of dollars 
are necessary to take care of all 
the expenditures that we have of 
all units of our governments. But 
if this rate of inflation were to 
continue at 24%.% it will then take 
3 billion 600 million dollars more 


in taxes in each year just to take 
care of inflation and the inflation 
problem. So we pay for it twice. 
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We pay for it as we pay for goods 
and services in our everyday life, 
and we pay for it in increased 
taxes. 
Economic Growth 

And what about economic 
growth? Is the ill felt there? I 
think you will agree with me that 
it is. Economic growth to all of 
us means that people want more 
things, they need more things. 
They want more things, they need 
more things. We want more things 
and we have to have more things 
through an expanded population. 
There is a desire for a higher 
standard of living which I am 
sure we all possess. We want 
more homes, roads, schools, hos- 
pitals, medical research facilities, 
new business units, appliances 
and tools of production, and re- 
placement, of course, of those 
things which are obsolete in our 
economic society. And where is 
all this going to come from? The 
7% of disposable income that is 
not used for current goods and 
services. 


Suppliers of Growth Capital 

Life insurance and our particu- 
lar business provides about 25% 
of the capital which is needed for 
long-term finances. And, of 
course, the Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, the Savings Banks, and 
the Commercial Banks also do a 
tremendous job in. providing the 
capital which is necessary. 

All this growth, it seems to me, 
is dependent upon savings, but 
more important, it is based upon 
the incentive that people have to 
save, and if we should lose that 
incentive —and I think we can 
note that there has been some loss 
of that incentive —through the 
fear of inflation, then people are 
going to invest in those commodi- 
ties which are already in exist- 
ence. That is all right to a cer- 
tain extent, but we have to have 
a balanced society; we have to 
have capital flowing in for long- 
term economic growth. 


Problem of Employment 

And then a fourth area of 
where the sickness has been felt 
is jobs. Inflation is exporting jobs 
from our nation. Since 1946 over 
a million jobs have been so ex- 
ported from the United States. 

I wanted to buy a pair of loaf- 
ers not too long ago, and I hap- 
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pened to be walking down the 
street and had been looking all 
over for these loafers. They were 
a woven type of thing. Finally 
I saw a pair and I walked in and 
I bought that pair of loafers. I 
was a little surprised at the cost 
of the loafers. I thought they 
would be higher. And as I talked 
to the salesman, I said: “Where 
were these manufactured?” He 
said that they were manufactured 
in Italy. “By whom were they 
manufactured in Italy?” “By our 
company.” “Well, how did that 
come about?” “Our company 
bought a factory over in Italy. 
They took some high-grade man- 
agement people and sent them 
over there and today they are 
manufacturing these shoes or 
these loafers at a cost of about 
half of what they might be pro- 
duced for in this particular coun- 
try.” 

Foreign competition has had 
some deep bearing upon the flow 
of gold from our nation. 


And then a fifth one: inflation 
destroys job opportunities. It has 
been said more recently that it 
takes about $19,000 to provide a 
new job. I am going to use a more 
conservative figure. I am going to 
say $16,500. We will need in the 
next 10 years about 15 million 
new jobs. Our savings that we 
have, about $500 billion of those 
savings, 242% inflation, raids 
those savings by about $12 bil- 
lion a year, which would provide 
750,000 new jobs in 10 years— 
$715 million. 

Are we going to provide the 
new jobs? Are we going to do 
it the hard way, or are we going 
to do it in a way which 


might be basic and might be 
fundamental? 
Sixty - eight million people 


working in this labor force of 
ours. About a quarter of them, a 
little less than that, are unionized. 
But I would suggest today that 
those 68 million people, union and 
non-union, want certain things. 
They want an increase in real in- 
come. They want a restoration of 
the purchasing power of their 
pensions and their fringe benefits. 
They want an elimination of the 
threats that we have to job secu- 
rity. They want jobs for their 


children, and they want jobs for 
their grandchildren, and, as never 
before, I think they want, and I 
honestly believe this—they want 
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more productivity in their daily 
work. 
The Price Tag 


And the sixth area, and the last 
one: What about this price tag? 
What have we paid? The Ameri- 
can consumer suffers from 24%%2% 
inflation. This means that our 
Savings are decimated by about, 
as I have indicated, $12' billion 
a year, One hundred and twenty- 
five billions of dollars in 10 years, 
in one decade. Our annual income 
that we have in this country is 
reduced by about $10 billion a 
year; $100 billion in 10 years. Our 
retirement income is about $4% 
billion less, $45 billion in 10 
years. And as to the food and 
beverage bill, $2 billion more 
every year, or $20 billion in 10 
years. Associations may not even 
be able to afford to have conven- 
tions if this thing is not retarded. 
Future Social Security, one and 
one-half billions of dollars less 
every year. Private pensions, $825 
million less every year of the 
value of those pensions. 


Medical care, the cost goes up, 
$412 million a year. And the life 
insurance benefits, I take this 
very seriously, and I took it very 
seriously a year and a half ago. It 
frankly was my motivation. When 
some of my policyholders started 
to write to me and say: ‘“‘What are 
you doing as president of your 
company about this problem?” I 
decided maybe I should do some- 
thing about the problem and I 
did something about the problem. 
We have approximately over 500 
billion of promised benefits in the 
life insurance business. Again 
12% billion less value to those 
things that have been promised, 
with a 24%2% yearly inflation. 

I signed my name to contracts 
—TI didn’t sign them, but the fac- 
simile was there on _ contracts 
promising $750 million in my one 
little company alone last year. 
And I take the signing of those 
contracts somewhat seriously, The 
price tag of a little inflation, 
called tolerable by some. 


Time to Call a Halt 


Now the road to a stable dollar 
is not an easy one, today. These 
are very complex matters that I 
am talking about. The roots and 
the causes of this disease are very 
deep in the path. They can’t be 
eradicated. We just can’t take a 
pill. We have to take some long- 
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term cure for what is our disease. 
3ut it is a fact, and I think many 
will agree with me, that the cor- 
roding manifestations are beyond 
question, and I think many will 
also agree that the time has come 
to call a halt. 

This is not a mysterious malady 
from another world. Inflation is 
man-made, and it can be man- 
controlled. It is man - made 
through faulty concepts. It is 
man-made through indifference: 
through ignorance, and through 
the design of special interests we 
have in our country. It is man- 
made though a mistaken attitude 
that it helps achieve economic 
growth. As clearly as I can say: 
I deny that. Our economic growth 
will come through stability of our 
dollar. 

And certainly it is made-made 
through citizen neglect; a lack of 
understanding and a means of 
taking action, 

We have a crusade, and it has 
a purpose. We are going to pur- 
sue it. We would ask everyone's 
help in this great crusade, to take 
to the American people this prob- 
lem of inflation. What are its 
causes? I have a little pledge- 
card in front of me telling people 
exactly what they can do. What 
are its causes? What are its ef- 
fects; and what can an individual 
do about it? 

Let’s identify it very clearly. 
Let’s identify it very simply for 
what it is: A very destructive 
force, cruelly taxing every family 
and giving absolutely nothing in 


return to the American citizen: 
and certainly at the same time 
impeding the economic growth 


which is your interest and which 
is my interest. 

What I am talking about is a 
pioneering enterprise also, where 
we can take a common problem 
and through united planning and 
action of all of the great people 
who are gathered together in 
associations whereby we might be 
able to crystallize public opinion 
for major reforms and goals, and 
for, of course, the public welfare. 


Summary 


We have looked at two problem 
areas, and the latter that we have 
talked about is not going to be 
solved, without our giving atten- 
tion to the former. Neither is go- 
ing to be solved unless we do 
something about it, and unless I 
do something about it; unless to- 


Underwriters 


Distributors 


gether we help to harness the 
creative activity of people. 

I accept the urge of leadership 
in this area and other areas be- 
cause there is a great satisfaction 
in seeing what can happen when 
you can stimulate people to use 
their activity creatively. 


An Essay 

I have written an essay. I wrote 
this essay because our particular 
company was very much discour- 
aged as we watched the changing 
of the connotation of the word: 
“Security.” We are a security 
institution, and we think it is 
right that we can delve into the 
basic problems of security. And 
so in 2,000 high schools around 
this country, and actually 50,000 
kids in two years, each of two 
years wrote essays on the subject 
of: “My True Security.” Then 
they gathered together down in 
Washington with their Senators 
and their Representatives. Won- 
derful kids out of high schools, 
oh, just tremendous kids, and 
three people were given top 
scholarships. The State winners 
from the 50 states were all given 
smaller scholarships. 

I didn’t want to ask these kids 
to write an essay unless I did it 
myself. What are my basic phi- 
losophies? What are my basic 
concepts? This is what I believe. 


Author’s Essay 

All human beings grow in dig- 
nity and self-respect by rea- 
son of accomplishment and the 
assumption of responsibility. 
The spirit of independence, or 
of confidence, or of self-reliance 
is mightily nourished by the ex- 
ercise of one’s own efforts. 
Moral stature is increased and 
moral fibre is strengthened by 
each job done with the free 
play of one’s own ability. Am- 
bition, which inspires men to 
attainment, is fed by an atmos- 
phere of endeavor. In short, a 
man develops by standing on 
his own feet. He does not wax 
strong by having others do for 
him what he can and should do 
for himself. 

Are we interested in the cul- 
tivation of these qualities in our 
own citizenry? Have we prop- 
erly appraised the value of the 
spirit they create, in terms of 
a powerful influence for the 
preservation of freedom in 


America? If this land of oppor- 
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tunity, where men traditionally 
have enjoyed more indepen- 
dence than in any other, is to 
maintain that national spirit 
which has blessed it from the 
very beginning, it must care- 
fully foster the dignity, self- 
respect, moral stature, and self- 
reliance of the millions of in- 
dividuals who make up the 
integrated whole. 

Too much coddling, too much 
paternalism, too much recession 
from personal responsibility can 
have a decidedly weakening ef- 
fect upon the aims and purposes 
of man. With the possibility of 
lapsing into a false feeling of 
security provided wholly by 
others, whether in financial 
matters or in business and social 
relationships, one of the spurs 
to maximum effort becomes in- 
operative. We should take 
thought then, serious thought, 
that in our over-all approach to 
this matter of planning secu- 
rity, we do not adopt methods 
which will wither the _ spirit 
while catering to the needs of 
the flesh. 

Individual security is the prod- 
uct of a man’s continual growth 
toward the ability to meet the 
changing conditions of life and 
to adapt to them whatever they 
may chance to be. It is the 
ability to size up a situation 
properly and correctly—and to 
handle it competently and con- 
fidently. It is—maturity. It is 
man’s doing as much as he can 
for himself, and wanting as 
little done for him as possible. 

The mature man, the secure 
man, plans. The immature, the 
insecure man has to have things 
planned for him. 

For the infant cries for his 
mother: the adult plans for his 
family. The boy plays in today, 
but the man works for tomor- 
row. The child sees what he has 
and wishes somebody would 
give him more, but the man 
foresees what he will need, and 
plans so that he will have it. To 
the child, it is always “now.’ 
To the man, “now” is only the 
beginning of what can be. 


The grown man, the mature 
man, plans for his security. He 
knows that neither his personal 
nor business security can be do- 
nated from without. He knows 
it can only be created from 
within himself. He knows that 
the planning of his own moral, 
physical, and economic devel- 
opment are more than his dem- 
ocratic right. They are his per- 
sonal duty. And so—he plans. 
By himself, for himself, to the 
very best of his ability. 


This, too, I believe. A great 
many people share with me a 
growing concern that as more 
and more is done for the indi- 
vidual, more and more this 
stifles in him his initiative to 
do things for himself. 

I believe: That the man who 
knows his security is of his own 
making is armored against attacks 
upon his security of others’ mak- 
ing. 

I feel: That a people collectively 
yields to demagoguery or isms 
because the individuals composing 
it are lured by the promise of 
having more and bigger things 
that they want done for them. 

I know: That this ends in hu- 
man beings having things done to 
them that they do not want. 

This, finally, I most earnestly 
believe: The man who has learned 
to speak for himself will not 
quickly yield to being told what 
to say. 

The man who has learned to 
think for himself will not supine- 
ly succumb to being made a slave. 
And the man who has learned to 
plan for himself so that he can 
stand on his own feet—will never 
agree to plans for himself or fel- 
lowman that would drive them to 
their knees. 

Never before in our history 
have we so needed individual 
maturity and self-reliance among 
the great body of our citizens 


and the sense of true security 
which it brings. 





*Transcript of an extemporaneous ad- 
dress made by Mr. Palmer before the 
49th Annual Convention of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America, 
Hollywood, Fla., Nov. 29, 1960. 


To Be V.-P. of 
Donaldson, Lufkin 


On Dec. 31 John W. Corcoran will 
become a vice-president of Don- 
aldson, Lufkin & Jenrett, Inc., 51 
Broad Street, New York City. 


Burnham & Co. 
To Admit Two 


Burnham & Company, 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
on Jan. 1 will admit E. Stanley 
Peters and Theodore Rosen to 
partnership. Mr. Rosen is the 
firm’s sales manager. 

Jacie B. Raiss will withdraw 
from partnership in the firm Dec. 
31. On Jan. 1 David M. Minton, 
Jr., a general partner, will be- 
come a limited partner. 


SANDERS & COMPANY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Phila. Inv. Ass’n 
Elects Officers 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Herbert S. 
Bengtson of Schmidt, Roberts & 
Parke, was elected President of 
the Investment Association of 


Philadelphia 
at the annual 
meeting and 
election held 
Dec. 8. Mr. 
Bengtson 
succeeds H. 
Gates Lloyd, 
III, of Drexel 
& Co. whose 
term expired. 

Other offi- 
cers elected to 
serve for the 
ensuing year 
were John 
J. F. Sherrerd 
of Drexel & 


Co., Vice-President; Harry J. 
Kirby, Jr. of Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Secretary, and Henry E. Crouter 


of DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter 


Herbert S. Bengtson 


& Bodine, Treasurer. 
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DESCARTES, 8. L. 

Banco Credito Y Ahorro Ponceno, 

San Juan 
de SELDING, EDWARD B. 

Spencer Trask & Co., New York 
DESMOND, ORVILLE* 

Stranahan, Harris & Co., Toledo 
DEVLIN, WILLIAM A. 

Reynolds & Co., New York 
DEWITZ, HERBERT 

J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt Lake City 
DIGGS, Jr., HARRY C. 

Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond 
DIKEMAN, E. J. 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 
DIMASSIS, Mrs. STANLEY 

Investment Bankers Association, 

Washington 


Richmond 


Toronto 


Dallas 


Chicago 


New York 


& Curtis, 


Los Angeles 


New York 


DINKINS, LADD 

Ladd Dinkins & Co 
DOE, Jr., WELDON W. 

Sellers, Doe & Bonham, Montgomery 
DOERGE, JACK O.’ 

Saunders, Stiver & Co., 
DOMINICK, BAYARD 

Dominick & Dominick, New 
DOOLITTLE, Sr., ROY W. 

Doolittle & Co., Euffalo 
DOOLITTLE, Jr., ROY W. 

Doolittle & Co., Buffalo 
DORERITZ, ERNEST O. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh 
DOUGLAS, LESLIE 

Folger, Nolan, Fleming-W. B. 

Co., Washington 
DOYLE, NORBERT W. 

Fahnestock & Co., New York 
DRELLES, SPEROS G. 

Chaplin, McGuiness & Co., 
DROBNIS, GEORGE J. 

30 W. Washington Street 
DUFFY, SYDNEY 

Blyth & Co., New York 
DUGGAN, PAUL N. 

Sutro & Co., San Francisco 
DUNN, STEWART A. 

Cc. J. Devine & Co., New 
DUSON, C. PHARR 

Rotan, Mosle & Co., Houston 
EARLE, HENRY 

First of Michigan Corporation 
EASTER, CHARLES W. 

Elyth & Co., Seattle 
EATON, Jr., CHARLES F. 

Eaton & Howard, Boston 
EATON, JOSEPH E. 

Eaton & Howard, New 
EBBITT, KENNETH C. 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co., New York 
EBERSTADT, ANDREW W. 

F. Eberstadt & Co., New York 
EDERSHEIM, MAURITS E. 

Burnham & Co., New York 
EDNER, CLARENCE F. 

First Western Bank, San Francisco 
EDWARDS, Ill, BEN F. 

A. G. Edwards & Sons, St 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM N. 

William N. Edwards & Co 
EGBERT, RICHARD C. 

Estabrock & Co... New York 
EGGAN, BURTON M. 

Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago 
ELKINS, Jr., GEORGE W. 

Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co., Philadelphia 
ELLIOT, WILLIAM H. 

New York Herald Tribune 
ELLSWORTH, SHERMAN 

Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co., Seattle 
EMERSON, SUMNER B. 

Morgan Stanley & Co., 
EMRICH, MILTON 5S. 

Julien Collins & Company, Chicago 
EPPLER, WILLIAM B. 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Dallas 
ERGOOD, Jr., RUSSELL M. 

Stroud & Co., Philadelphia 
ERICKSON, WENDELL R. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

New York 
ERLANGER, NORMAN D. 

Asiel & Co., New York 
ERPF, CARL K. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 


ESHMAN, AARON R. 
Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox, Los Angeles 


New Orleans 


Cleveland 


York 


Hibbs & 


Pittsburgh 


Chicago 


York 


Detroit 


York 


Loui 


Fort Worth 


New York 


New York 


New York 


UNDERWRITERS ° 
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ETHERINGTON, EDWIN D. 

New York Stock Exchange, New York 
EVANS, CARNOT W. 

Clark, Dodge & Co.., 
EVANS, CLEMENT A. 

Clement A. Evans & Co., 
EVERITT, WALTER A. 

Model, Roland & Stone, New York 
EWING, ROBERT W. 

A. E. Masten & Co., 
FAHEY, LESLIE J. 

Fahey, Clark & Co., 
FAIRCHILD, PAUL W. 

The First Boston Corporation, Chicago 
FAIRMAN, Jr., FRED W. 

tache & Co., New York 
FALSEY, WILLIAM J. 

Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven 
FARRELL, F. D. 

City National Bank, Kansas City 
FAULKNER, DWIGHT PF. 

Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan, New York 
FAY, Jr.. WILLIAM E. 

Smith, Barney & Co., Chicago 
FERRIS, Jr., GEORGE M. 

Ferris & Co., Washington 
FINNEY, Jr., HOWARD 

Bear, Stearns & Co New 
FIRSTBROOK, BRADSHAW 

Greenshields & Co., New York 
FISHER, CHARLES N. 


New York 


Atlanta 


Wheeling 


Cleveland 


York 


Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh 
FISHER, GEORGE B. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co., Denver 


FITTERER, Jr., JOHN C. 

Wertheim & Co., New York 
FLANAGAN, JOHN M. 

Cha W. Scranton & Co., New Haven 
FLEMING, CHARLES J. 

Hanrahan & Co., Worcester 
FLOERSHEIMER, STEPHEN H. 

Sutro Bros. & Co., New York 
FLYNN, GEORGE T. 

Hornblower & Weeks, 
FORDON, RALPH 

Fordon, Aldinger & Co., 
FOX, P. FRED 

P. F. Fox & Co., New York 
FRANKLIN, EDGAR W. 

Dittmar & Co., Dallas 
FRANKLIN, HARVEY J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 

Inc., San Francisco 
FRAZIER, WILLIAM L. 

Curtiss, House & Co., Cleveland 
FREDERICK, PAUL O. 

Fahnestock & Co., New York 
FREELAND, H. THEODORE* 

American Securities Corporation, 

New York 
FREEMAN, MERRILL D.* 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York 
FRICKE, JOHN E. 

Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, 

Philadelphia 
FRIDLEY, EARL G. 

Fridley & Frederking, Houston 
FRIEND, ARTHUR 5S. 

Folger, Nolan, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & 

Co., Washington 
FROST, HARRISON C. 

Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland 
FUGLESTAD, ARNE 

Lurns Eros. & Denton, New York 
FULKERSON, Jr., W. NEAL* 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 


New York 


Detroit 


Fenner & Smith 


DEALERS 


TELEPHONE 
CApitol 2-9944 


TELETYPE 
MUNICIPAL 
HO 395 
CORPORATE 
HO 1191 


1330 BANK OF THE SOUTHWEST BLDG. 





UNDERWRITERS - DEALERS 


DISTRIBUTORS 


CORPORATE & MUNICIPAL 


SECURITIES 


specializing in: 


ALL SAN ANTONIO AND SOUTH TEXAS 


BANK STOCKS 


} 
' 
' 


HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Trading Markets in: 
HOUSTON NATURAL GAS CORP. 
common & preferreds 
LONGHORN PORTLAND CEMENT 
LONE STAR BREWING CO. 


PEARL BREWING COMPANY 
THE FRITO COMPANY 


CENTRAL POWER & LIGHT 
4°, preferred 


HOUSTON LIGHTING & POWER (CO. 
4°. preferred 


SAN ANTONIO CORPORATION 
and other Southwestern Securities 


FUNK, HOBBS & HART, INC 


Investment Securities 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


National Bank of Commerce Bidg. San Antonio, Texas 


TWX SA-11 


CA 7-6215 
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FULTON, WALLACE H. 
National Assn. of Securities 
Washington 

FULTON, W. YOST 
Fulton, Reid & Co., 

FUNSTON, G. KEITH 
New York Stock Exchange, 

GAERSTE, JOHN L. 

Cooley & Co., Hartford 

GALLOTTI, Mrs. ROBERT E. 
Investment Bankers Association, 
Washington 

GALLIVAN, JAMES F. 
Alester G. Furman Co., 

GANNETT, THOMAS B.* 
Hornbiower & Weeks, Boston 

GARDINER, ROBERT M. 
Revnelds & Co., New York 

GARDNER, JOHN R. 


Dealers, 


Cleveland 


New York 


Greenville 


Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis 
GARVEY, JOHN P. 
McDonnell & Co., New York 


GASKELL, THEODORE A. 
Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland 
GASSARD, HARRY L. 


Investment Dealers’ Assn. of Canada, 
Toronv.o 
GATCHELL, EARLE 
Hayden Stone & Co New York 
GEDDES, EUGENE M. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., New York 


GENACHTE, PAUL F. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
GEORGE, EDWARD C. 

Harriman Ripley & Co., Chicago 
GERRISH, ROBERT G. 

Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami 
GERTLER, JOHN H. 

Barr Brothers & Co., New York 
GIBBONS, Jr., GEORGE B. 

Geo. B. Gibbons & Co., New 
GIBBS, LOUIS A. 

Laird, Bissell & Meads, 
GILBERT, JAMES F. 

Hornblower & Weeks, New York 
GIRMSCHEID, Jr., ROBERT A. 

Investment Bankers Association, 

Washington 
GLASS, Jr., CHESTER M. 

William R. Staats & Co., 
GLASSMEYER, EDWARD 

Blyth & Co., New York 
GLORE, Jr., CHARLES F.* 

Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago 
GLOVER, W. WAYNE 

California Bank, Los Angeles 
GODSHALL, R. ELLIS 

Clement A. Evans & Co., Atlanta 
GOODWIN, Jr., ARTHUR E. 

Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
GOULD, JOHN D. B. 

The Philadelphia National 

Philadelphia 
GRAHAM, T. E.* 

First National Bank, Fort Worth 


New York 


York 


New York 


Los Angeles 


Washington 


Bank, 


GRAM, Jr., HARVEY B. 

Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington 
GRAY, DUNCAN C. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co., New York 
GRAY, WILLIAM S8. 

Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Cleveland 
GREEN, GEORGE H. C. 

Liberty National Bank, Oklahoma City 


GREEN, J. BRADLEY* 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 


New York 
GREGORY, GEORGE M. 
Gregory & Sons, New York 


GREGORY, Jr., ROBERT H. 
Gregory & Sons, New York 
GREGORY, Ill, WILLIAM H. 
Gregory & Sons, New York 
GRIBBEL, II, JOHN 
Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co., 
Philadelphia 





Mr. and Mrs. 
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IBA Past Presidents 


1959 - 1930 


James J. Lee 


William D, Kerr 


1958 - 59 

















GRIMM, RICHARD W. 


Gover! 


iment 


Development 


Puerto Rico, New York 
GRUNEBAUM, KURT H. 


New York 


New Y 


ork 


Hanseatic 


GRUNER, GEORGE J. 


John Nuveen & Co 


GURCAK, FRANK J. 
Thomas & Co 
HAACK, ROBERT W. 
W. Eaird & Cr 
HAGAN, Ill, JOHN C. 
Mason-Hagan 
HAIBACK, ALBERT F. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co 
HAIRE, JOHN R. 


Robert 


Hugh W 


New 


Bank 


York 


Pittsburgh 


Inc., Ri 


Long & Co 


HALL, GEORGE W. 


Wm. 


E. Pollock 


& Co., 


HALLIBURTON, GUS G. 
Equitable Securities Corporation, 
Nashville 

HALLOWELL, 


Hallowell, 


for 


Corporation, 


»., Milwaukee 


chmond 


New Yo 


Elizabeth 


New York 


HENRY R. 


Sulzberger, 


Jenks, 


rk 


Kir 


& Co., Philadelphia 
HAMILTON, ROBERT E.* 

Laidlaw & Co., New York 
HAMMOND, W. H. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co., Chicago 
HANSEL, DOUGLAS R.* 

Shields & Co., New York 
HANRAHAN, PAUL B. 

Hanrahan & Co., Worcester 
HANSON, MURRAY 

Investment Bankers Association, 

Washington 


HARDIN, JOHN 8. 
& Boyce, 


Stein 


HARDY, Jr., EDWARD K. 
Illinois Company, C 


The 
HARDY, 

Merril 

Inc., 


Bros 


FORI 
1 Lyn 
New 


) 


h 


HARKINS, CHARLES B. 
& Co., 
HARRINGTON, 


Blyth 


Harrington & Co., 


San 
FULLER 


Jac 


HARRIS, VAVID J.* 


Bache 


& Co 


HARVEY, Jr., 


Alex 


Brown 


Chicago 
BART‘ 


®& 5on 


Pierce, 
Orleans 


Baltimore 
Chicago 


Fenner 


Francisco 


A. 
kson 


IN* 
baltimore 


2, 
a 


kland 


Smith 


1957 - 58 





W. C. Jackson, Jr. 


HASSMAN, ELMER G. 
A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago 
HATCHER, Ill, CLIFF C. 


Alester G. Furman Co., Greenville 


HATCHER, LLOYD B. 

White, Weld & Co., New York 
HATTIER, Jr., GILBERT* 

Hattier & Sanford, New Orleans 


HAUSSERMANN, ARTHUR H. 
Vance, Sanders & Co., Boston 
HAWES, HARDIN H. 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 
HAYDEN, DONALD W. 
Eaumgartner, Downing 
HAYES, JEROME 
Chicago Sun-Times, 
HAYES, JOHN J. 
McMahon & Hoban, 
HAYES, MILTON J. 
American National 
HAYES, PHILIP E. 
The Wall Street 
HAYS, EDDE K. 
Dean Witter & Co., 
HAZARD, OLIVER C. 
Francis I. duPont & Co 
HEALY, GEORGE P. 
Adamex Securities 
New York 
HECHT, JOHN C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Los 
HEFFERN, GORDON E. 
National City Bank, Cleveland 
HEFFERNAN, PAUL 
New York Times, New York 
HEIMERDINGER, JOHN M. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger, 
Cincinnati 
HEITNER, NORMAN E. 
Yates, Heitner & Woods, St 


HELLER, JAMES M. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., 


HENDERSON, TED C. 
T. C. Henderson & Co., Des 
HENDERSON, WILLIAM M.* 


& Co., Baltimore 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Bank, Chicago 


Journal, New York 
Chicago 
New York 


Corporation, 


Angeles 


Louis 


New York 


Moines 


Pittsburgh National Bank, Pittsburgh 
HENDRIX, JAMES R. 

Hendrix & Mayes, Birmingham 
HENSLEY, Jr., LOUIS 8.* 


Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporation, 


Indianapolis 


READING ABOUT 
A GROWTH STORY 


Diversified — that’s the word that best describes the 45,000 


square miles we serve electrically. 


With one-sixth of the nation’s irrigated farmland, one-eighth 
of the known oil reserves, 95°% of the nation’s potash production, 
and 50% of the carbon black output, there’s an economic balance 


that keeps growth going — up. 


rT 
» SOUTHWESTERN 


PUBLIC SERVICE — 


COMPANY 





HERBERT, THOMAS J.* 
Hugh W. Long & Co., 
HESS, ARLEIGH P.* 


Elizabeth 


Hess, Grant & Remington, Philadelphia 
HETTLEMAN, PHILLIP* 
Hettleman & Co., New York 


HEWARD, JAMES W.* 
Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia 
HEWITT, CHARLES L. 


Francis I. duPont & Co., New York 
HEYES, FRED L. 

Dillon, Read & Co., New York 
HIBBEN, JOSEPH W.* 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Chicago 


HIBBERD, WILLIAM W. 
Trust Company of Georgia, New York 
HICKEY, Ill, MATTHEW J. 
Hickey & Co., Chicago 
HICKEY, PAUL K. 
Vilas & Hickey, 
HILDRETH, W. 8. 
Peoples National Bank, 
HILL, DRAPER 
Harkness & Hill, Boston 
HILL, Jr... HOUSTON 


New York 


Charlottesville 


J. 8. Strauss & Co., San Francisco 
HILL, MALVERN 
Malvern Hill & Co., New York 


HILLIARD, HENNING 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
HILSON, JOHN 8S. 

Wertheim & Co., New 
HOBAN, EDWARD F. 

McMahon & Hoban, Chicago 
HOBSON, Jr., WILLIAM H.* 

De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & 

Bodine, Philadelphia 
HOCKSTADER, HU, LEONARD A.* 

L. F. Rothschild & Co., New York 
HOLMES, Mrs. JENTRY 8S. 

Investment Bankers Association, 

Washington 
HOLMYARD, HAROLD 

Hayden, Stone & Co., 
HOLT, NEIL M. 


Louisville 


York 


New York 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 

HOPKINS, JOHN E. 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 


New York 
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HORNING, BERT H. 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis 
HORTON, ARTHUR 

Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelph 
HOUSEWORTH, CARL H.* — 

olumbian Securities rati 
outer Loe es Corporation, Topeka 

Dallas Union Securities Co., Dallas 
HOWARD, C. EDWARD* 

Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, 
HOWARD, Jr., GEORGE H. 

Harris, Upham & Co., New York 
HOWE, JAMES M. 

Farwell, Chapman & Co.., Chicago 
HUDSON, FRED W.* 

Eall, Burge & Kraus, Cleveland 
HUGHES, ALBERT R.* 

Lord, Abbett & Co., New 
HUGHES, W. SHANNON 

Raffensperger, Hughes & Co., 

Indianapolis 
HUNSAKER, Jr., JEROME C. 

Colonial Distributors, Inc.. 
HUNT, Jr., ROY F. 

Alester G. Furman Co.. 
HUNTER, DAVID W. 

McKelvy & Co., Pittsburgh 
HUNTER, FRANK H. 

McKelvy & Co., Pittsburgh 
HUNTER, HERBERT D. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit 
HURLEY, GERALD L. 

Barr Brothers & Co., 
HURLEY, WILLIAM L. 

Eaker, Simonds & Co., Detroit 
HUTTLINGER, KURT J. 


Minneapolis 


York 


Boston 


Greenville 


New York 


F. P. Ristine & Co., Philadelphia 
HUTTON, HUI, JAMES M. 

W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati 
HYDE, J. HINDON 


Halle & Stieglitz, New York 
IJAMS, MAITLAND T. 

W. C. Langley & Co., New 
ILLOWAY, LAWRENCE B. 


York 


Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelphia 
INMAN, WILBUR G. 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 


JACKSON, Jr., WILLIAM C., 
First Southwest Company, Dallas 


Continued on page 102 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


1, 
) 


IN DALLAS 
SABE 


UNDERWRITERS 


P.O. Box 6031 


IN DALLAS 


* Dallas 22, Texas 


Telephone RI 8-5471 + Teletypé DL94 





e DISTRIBUTORS 


STATE, MUNICIPAL, AND HOUSING 
AUTHORITY BOBCDS  y———— 





RAUSCHER, PIERCE & CoO., INC. 


Member 


New York Stock Exchange 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


American Stock Exchange (Associate) 


Underwriters 


Dealers 


Brokerse Distributors 





Municipal Bonds 
Bank and Insurance Company Stocks 
Mutual Investment Funds 
Public Utility, Railroad and Industrial 
Bonds — Preferred Stocks — Common Stocks 


Mercantile Dallas Building 


Dallas 1, Texas 


Fort Worth * 
Odessa °* 


Austin ° 
Midland * 


Harlingen - 
San Antonio °¢ 


Riverside 8-0111 


Houston ° Lubbock 
Tyler ¢ Fayetteville, Ark. 
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In Attendance at Convention 


JONES, WILLYS P.* 

Allison-Williams Company, Minneapolis 
JORDAN, CARL 

R. W. Pressprich & Co., Boston 
JOSEPH, HERMAN B.* 

Joseph, Mellen & Miller, Cleveland 
JOSEY, H. I. 

H. I. Josey & Co., Oklahoma City 
KAHN, HERMAN H.* 

Lehman Brothers, New York 
KALISCH, Jr., ABNER* 

Banco Popular De Puerto Rico, San Juan 
KANDLIK, EDWARD A.* 

Chicago Daily News, Chicago 
KATZENBACH, Ii, L. EMERY 

White, Weld & Co., New York 
KAUFMAN, C. G.* 

Rodman & Renshaw, Chicago 
KEATING, WES* 

Stockyards National Eank, Wichita 
KELLOGG, Iti, JAMES C.* 

Spear, Leeds & Kellogg, New York 
KELLY, EDWARD J.* 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York 
KEMP, Jr., G. S.* 

Abbott, Proctor & Paine, Richmond 
KENNEDY, DANIEL C. 

Lord, Abbett & Co., Chicago 


KENNEDY, WALTER V. 

H. Hentz & Co., New York 
KERESEY, JAMES F. 

Baker, Weeks & Co., New York 
KERR, KENNETH A. 

E. F. Hutton & Co., New York 
KERR, WILLIAM D.* 

Wertheim & Co., New York 
KEUSCH, ERNEST E. 

W. E. Hutton & Co., New York 
KILDUFF, WILLIAM D. 

E. FP. Hutton & Co., Sen Francisco 


KING, Jr., ROBERT 
First Securities Corporation, Durham 


Continued from page 101 


JACOBS, ALGER J.* 

Crocker-Anglo National Bank, 

San Francisco 
JACOBS, Jr., HARRY A. 

Bache & Co., New York 
JACOBUS, MELVIN S.* 

Shaw, Hooker & Co., San Francisco 
JACOBUS, ROYDEN E. 

Vilas & Hickey, New York 
JACQUES, JAMES F.* 

First Southwest Company, Dallas 
JAMIESON, GORDON 

Blyth & Co., New York 
JARDINE, Jr., J. EARLE* 

William R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles 
JENNETT, EDWARD J. 

A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago 
JOHNSON, DAVID T.* 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah 
JOHNSON, FREDERICK F.* 

Bareus, Kindred & Co., Chicago 
JOHNSON, JOSEPH T. 

The Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee 
JOHNSON, MARSHALL H.* 

McDaniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro 
JOHNSON, ROBERT C.* 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York 
JOHNSON, ROBERT M. 

Dawson, Nagel, Sherman & Howard, 

Denver 
JOHNSON, THOMAS M.* 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah 
JONES, Jr., EDWARD D. 

Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis 
JONES, GRAHAM* 

Cooley & Co., Hartford 
JONES, RICHARD W. 

Mitchum, Jones & Templeton, 

Los Angeles 





*Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 


Underwriters Distributors Dealers 


in 
Corporate & Municipal Securities 


533 Seabreeze Boulevard 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
CLinton 2-5571 Teletype: DB 80 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1924 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


LEEDY, WHEELER & ALLEMAN 


INCORPORATED 
606 Florida Bank Bldg. 


Orlando, Florida 
GArden 2-5161 
Bell Teletype OR 7010 


504 Ingraham Bldg. 
Miami 32, Florida 
FRanklin 3-5318 

Bell Teletype MM 293 





Established 1930 


Thirty Years of Experience and Distribution in 


FLORIDA SECURITIES 


MUNICIPALS 
CORPORATE BONDS and STOCKS 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


Oscar E. Dooly « co. 


Member, Boston, Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges 


MIAMI 32, FLA., INGRAHAM BLDG.—PHONE: FR 3-6272 
MM 373 
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KLINGEL, JAMES E. 
Juran & Moody, St. Paul 
KLINGENSTEIN, FREDERICK A. 


Wertheim & Co., New York IB P Pp id 
KNAPP, ALFRED 8. A t t 
Janney, Dulles & Battles, Philadelphia as resl en S 
KNEASS, GEORGE B.* 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia 
KNIGHT, PeEXTON H. 
S. D. Fuller & Co., New York 
KNOOP, A. PETER* 
Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, New York 
KNOX, JOHN T. 
The Federal Land Eanks, New York 
KOCUREK, ARNOLD J. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., San Antonio 
KOLLS, MARGARET E. 
Investment Bankers Association, 
Washirgton 
KRAUSE, JOHN P. 
Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis 
KROHN, LEWIS M.* 
Ira Haupt & Co., New York 
KRUMM, ROBERT R. 
W. H. Morton & Co., New York 
KRUSE, JOHN A. 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., 
KUCHEROV, ALEX 
U. S. News & World Report, Washington 
KUFRIN, GEORGE 
Finance Magazine, Chicago 
LABOUISSE, JOHN P. 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friederichs & 
Co., New Orleans 
LACKEY, Jr., JACK 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
LAGONI, LESLIE P. 
Parker, Ford & Co., Dallas 
LANAHAN, Jr., W. WALLACE 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore 
LANDSTREET, Ill, BEVERLY W. 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, 
Nashville 
LARKIN, JOHN J. 
First National City Bank, New York 
LARKIN, THOMAS A.* 
Goodbody & Co., New York 
LATOUR, WALLACE C.* 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
New York 
LATSHAW, JOHN 
E. F. Hutton & Co., Kansas City 
LAUN, HAROLD G.* 
FP. S. Moseley & Co., Chicago 
LAWLOR, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago 
LAWRENCE, DAVID F. 
Boettcher & Co., Denver 
LAY, JOSEPH E.* 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 
Atlanta 
LEACH, ORIN T. 
Estabrook & Co., New York 
LEE, JAMES J.* 
W. E. Hutton & Co., New York 
LEE, N. CLAYTON* 
United Securities Company, Greensboro 
LEEMING, CHARLES E. 
Chicago Trioune, New York 
LEGROS, EDGAR E. 
The First Cleveland Corporation, 
Cleveland 
LELAND, ALAN C. 
Coftin & Burr, New York 
LEMKAU, HUDSON B. 
Morgan Stanley & Co., 
LEMON, JAMES H. 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
LERICHE, ROY W.* 
First of Iowa Corporation, Des Moines 
LEUSTIG, FRED FP. 


Municipal Bonds 
Murch & Co., Cleveland 


Bonds of Federal A gencies 
LEVERING, WALTER B. 


Carlisle & Jacquelin, New York e 


LEWIS, Ili, ED 8.* 
Lewis & Co., Jackson | 


NATIONAL BANK 
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Cleveland 





Walter A. Schmidt 


Robert H. Craft George W. Davis 

















San Francisco 
MABON, Jr., JAMES B. 
Mabon & Co., New York 
MacALLASTER, ARCHIE F. 
W. C. Pitfield & Co., New York 
MacARTHUR, REGINALD 
Kenower, MacArthur & Co., Detroit 
MacCULLEY, [RA B. 
Equitable Securities Corporation, 
New York 
MacDONALD, GEORGE C.* 
McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc., New York 
MACHOLD, WILLIAM F.* MASON, ROBERT 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
MACKEY, DONALD D. Inc., Chicago 
Dominick & Dominick, New York MASSEY, ARNOLD B.* 
MACKLIN, Jr., GORDON S.* Mills, Spence & Co., Toronto 
McDonald & Co., Cleveland MASTERSON, THOMAS W. 
MACY, NORMAN L. Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Houston 
The First Boston Corporation, New York MATHEWS, Jr., ROBERT C. 
MAEIR, H. L. Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta 
Sutro Bros. & Co., New York MATSCHE, °’AUL E.* 
MANLEY, MILTON A.* Paine, Weboer, Jackson & Curtis, 
Manley, Bennett & Co., Detroit St. Paul 
MARACHE, Jr., HERBERT W. MATTISON, Jr., JOSEPH* 
Granbery, Marache & Co., Estabrook & Co., Boston 
MARCKWALD, ANDREW K.* MAWDSLEY, LORRIN C. 
Discount Corporation, New York Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York 
MARCUSSON, P. A. MAY, J. DENNY* 
Investment Dealers’ Digest, New York The Parker Corporation, Boston 


MARLIN, WILLIAM M. 
Bache & Co., New York 
MARSH, Jr., SPENCE® 5S. 
Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
MARTIN, GEORGE L.* 
International Bank, New York 
MARTIN, Jr., JUSTUS C.° 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 
Atlanta 
MASON, LESTER 
Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit 


New York 


U. S. Government Securities | 


New York 


Washington 


Bond Department 


LICKLE, WILLIAM C. 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds, Wilmington 
LIEBMAN, WILLIAM L. 

Loewi & Co., Milwaukee 
LINCOLN, MARY R. 

Investment Bankers Association, 

Washington 
LIND, HERMAN L.* 

Camp & Co., Portland 
LINDMAN, RAY H. 

O'Melveny & Myers, Los Angeles 
LITTLE, ALDEN H.* 

1235 Pierce St., Hollywood 
LITZEL, CHARLES M. 

White, Weld & Co., New York 
LOCKETT, JOSEPH F. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson, Boston 
LOCKWOOD, FRANK J. 

Glore, Forgan & Co., New York 
LOEWI, J. VICTOR* 

Loewi & Co., Milwaukee 
LOOMIS, Jr., JOHN 8S. 

City National Bank, Chicago 
LOVE, MALCOLM 

Barr Brothers & Co., New York 
LOVELL, CHARLES E.* 

McDonald & Co., Youngstown 
LOW, V. THEODORE* 

Bear, Stearns & Co., New York 
LOWELL, Jr., JAMES R. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 

New York 
LUBETKIN, LLOYD E. 

Lubetkin, Regan & Kennedy, New York 
LUBETKIN, PHILIP C. 

Lubetkin, Regan & Kennedy, New York 
LUBY, JOSEPH M. 

Paine. Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 

New York 
LUCAS, Jr., MARK A. 

E. F. Hutton & Co., Kansas City 
LUCE, Jr., MILTON* 


Municipal & 
oe, Let egos. eons ot Corporate Securities 


Dillon, Read & Co., New York ' 
LUND. AN TYON H. | 
Amott, Baker & Co., New York JACKSONVILLE TAMPA 


LUNDFELT, CHARLES E. 
McCormick & Co.. Chicago Barnett National Bank Building 617 Madison Street 
LYNCH, Jr., CHARLES McK.* Telephones: Elgin 3-8621 & L. D. 47 Telephone: 2-4628 
Teletype: JK 181 Teletyp2: TP 8040 


Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh 
LYNCH, FRANK 
Blair & Co., New York : 
Wire Systems Private Wire Batwecn Offices 
Dominick & Dominick 
John C. Legg & Company 


A. G. Becker & Co., New York 
JACKSONVILLE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Organized 1903 


Telephone ELgin 6-5611 Bell Teletype JK 182 
Wire System — The Bank Wire 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LYNCH, Ill, THOMAS* 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh 
LYNE, LEWIS F.* 

Mercantile National Bank, Dallas 
LYONS, SAM B. 

Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago 
LYONS, Jr., W. L.* 

W. L. Lyons & Co., Louisville 
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MAY, RANDALL E. 

Chicage Sun-Times, New York 
MAYFIELD, HARRY F. 
~ Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City 
MAYNARD, WALTER* 

* Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York 
McALPIN, U1, BENJAMIN B. 

' Bache & Co., New York 

McCALL, JOHN D.* 

~ McCall, Parkhurst, Crowe, McCall & 

Horton, Dallas 
McCANDLESS, JOHN A.* 
~ vance, Sanders & Co., Boston 
McCARLEY, J. NATHAN* 

; McCarley & Co.; Asheville 
McCAULEY, Jr., DANIEL J.* 

Securities & Exchange Commission, 

Washington 
McCONNEL, W. BRUCE* 

Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh 
McCORMACK, FRANK J. 

H. Hentz & Co., New York 
McCORMICK, EDWARD T., 

smerican Stock Exchange, New York 
McCRUM, Jr., A. BLISS 

Dominick & Dominick, New York 
McDONNELL, CHARLES E.* 

McDonnell & Co., New York 
McELROY, DAVID B. 

Clark, Dodge & Co., New York 
McFARLAND, RICHARD D. 

Kaimen & O©o., Minneapolis 
McGLADE, THOMAS H.* 

Shields & Co., New York 
McGREW, EDWARD D.* 

The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
McKIE, STANLEY 

The Weil, Roth & Irving Co., Cincinnati 
McKNIGHT, Jr., WILLIAM G. 

tes men Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

New York 
McLELLAN, PHILIP F. 

Massachusetts Life Pund Distributors, 

Boston 
McMAHON, EUGENE G.* 

J. Barth & Co., New York 
MEAD, W. CARROLL* 

Mead, Miller & Co., Baltimore 
MELODY, THOMAS A.* 

Merrill, Turben & Co., Cleveland 
MENDEL, LEO 

Manufacturers Trust Company, 

New York 
MERRILL, BEARDSLEE B.* 

Richards, Merrill & Peterson, Spokane 
METZNER. RUSSELL H. 

Central National Bank, Cleveland 
MEYER, Jr., MAURICE* 

Hirsch & Co., New York 
MEYER, Ill, MAURICE 

Hirsch & Co., New York 
MICHELS, HARRY A. 

Allen & Co., New York 


MILLER, CHARLES M. 
Mulianey, Wells & Co., Chicago 
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MILLER, GLENN R.* 

Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chic 
MILLER, Jr., L. GORDON. ee 

J. C. Wheat & Co., Richmond 
MILLS, WILLIAM F. 

The Philadelphia National Bank 

Philadelphia 5 
MIRALIA, DAVID T. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 
MITCHELL, EARLY F. 

First National Bank, Memphis 
MITCHELL, JOHN N. 

Caldwell, Marshall, Trimble & Mitchell, 

New York 
MITCHELL, ROBIE L. 

Mitchell, Pershing, Shetterly & Mitchell, 

New York 
MOHR, Jr., SIDNEY J. 

Thornton, Mohr & Farish, Montgomery 
MOONEY, GEORGE A.* 

National Assn. of Investment Companies, 

New York 
MOORE, ALBERT W.* 

Burgess & Leith, Boston 
MORGAN, CHARLES F. 

Morgan Stanley & Co., New York 
MORGAN, EVANS G.* 

The Hanover Bank, New York 
MORGAN, WALTER L. 

Wellington Company, Philadelphia 
MORGAN, WILLIAM F. 

Elyth & Co., New York 
MORONEY, ROBERT E.* 

Moroney, Beissner & Co., 
MORRIS, FRANK E., 

Investment Bankers Association, 

Washington 
MORRIS, PAT G.* 

The Northern Trust Company, Chicago 
MORRIS, ROBERT C. 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 
MORSE, EDWARD 

The Associated Press, New York 
MORSE, ERIC 8S. 

W. C. Pitfield & Co 
MORSE, WALTER E. 

Lehman Brothers, New York 
MORTON, ROALD A. 

Blue List Publishing Company, New York 
MOSER, WILLIAM H. 

James A. Andrews & Co., New York 
MOULTON, DONALD W. 

R. H. Moulton & Co., Los Angeles 
MOWER, Jr., EDWARD B.* 

Newhard, Cook & Co., St. Louis 
MULDOON, JAMES M. 

United States Investor, New York 
MULDOWNEY, JOSEPH J. 

Scott & Stringfellow, Richmond 
MULLANEY, PAUL L. 

Mullaney, Wells & Co., Chicago 
MUNFORD, Ill, BEVERLEY B. 

Davenport & Co., Richmond 
MURPHY, DENNIS E.* 

The Ohio Company, Columbus 
MURPHY, H. E. 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 

New York 


Houston 


, Montreal 


Distributors And Underwriters 
of 
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The Robinson - Humphrey Company, Inc. 


RHODES-HAVERTY BUILDING 
ATLANTA 2, GEORGIA 


JACKSON 1-0316 


Bell Teletype AT 288 





UNDERWRITERS 





CLEMENT A. 


EVANS 


INCORPORATED 


ESTABLISHED 1932 


MEMBERS 


Midwest Stock Exchange, Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


ATLANTA 
TELETYPES: AT 348-349 
SAVANNAH 
DIRECT WIRE TO KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK 


MURRAY 8-5185 


AUGUSTA MACON 





DISTRIBUTORS 
CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL 


SECURITIES 


~ 


LONG DISTANCE 421 


DEALERS 


Co. 


ORLANDO 
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MURPHY, JOSEPH D. : 


IBA Past Presidents 


MURPHY, LEE F. 
1952 - 53 











Ladd Dinkins & Co., New Orleans 
MURPHY, RICHARD G. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co., New York 
MURRAY, C. I. 

Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., New York 
MURRAY, Jr., WILLIAM N. 

The Illinois Company, Chicago 
MUSSON, JAMES F. 

Newburger, Loeb & Co., New York 
NARES, G. PETER 

James Richardson & Sons, New York 
NEAL, WILLIAM H. 

Treasury Department, Washington 
NELSON, ARTHUR W. 

Chemical Bank New York Trust 

Company, New York 
NELSON, W. LINTON 

Delaware Management Company, 

Philadelphia 
NEST«R, wALTER C. 

M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York 
NEUHAUS, PHILIP R. 

Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Houston 
NEWBOLD, JOHN S8.* 

W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co., Philadelphia 
NEWBORG, LEONARD D. 

Haligarten & Co., New York 
NEWBURGER, Jr., FRANK L.* 

Newburger & Co., Philadelphia 
NEWMAN, Jr., JOSEPH A.* 

The Philadelphia Bulletin, Philadelphia 
NEWTON, GEORGE A.* 

G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis 
NIELSEN, EINER 

J. C. Bradford & Co., Nashville 
NIELSEN, HARRY 

Investment Dealers’ Digest, New York 
NISBET, Jr., W. OLIN* 

Interstate Securities Corporation, 

Charlotte 
NIX, ALLEN J. 

Riter & Co., New York 
NOONAN, Jr., WILLIAM A. 

Continental Illinois National Bank, 

Chicago 
NORTH, FRANK W.* 

Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Kansas City 
NOYES, BLANCKE* 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York 
NUGENT, JOSEPH C., 

Mabon & Co., New York 
O'CONNELL, HOMER J. 

Blair & Co., New York 
O’DAY, DANIEL 

The Northern Trust Company, New York 
O'HARA, WALTER T, 

Themson & McKinnon, New York 
O’KEEF, ROBERT H.* 

The Marshall Company, Milwaukee 
OLDERMAN, RUSSELL J. 

Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland 
O'LEARY, EDMUND G. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 

New York 
OLLMAN, CARL H., 

Dean Witter & Co., Chicago 
ORR, JAMES H. 

Colonial Distributors, Inc., Boston 
OSBORN, Ii, JAMES E. 

Dominick & Dominick, New York 
OSTRANDER, LEE H., 

William Blair & Co., Chicago 
OSTRANDER, W. L. 

The First Boston Corporation, Chicago 
OTIS, C. BARRON* 

The Bond Buyer, New York 
OTTENS, JUSTIN T.* 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York 
O1TO, GEORGE J.* 

Irving Lundborg & Co., San Francisco 
PALMER, H, BRUCE* 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, 

Newark 
PARCELLS, Jr., CHARLES A.* 

Charles A. Parcells & Co.. Detroit 


PARKER, H. 8. 

Kay, Richards & Co., Pittsburgh 
PARKER, H. LAWRENCE 

Morgan Stanley & Co., New York 
PARKER, R. BURTON 

Kay, Richards & Co., Pittsburgh 
PARRY, SIDNEY L.* 

DeCoppet & Doremus, New York 


1953 - 54 


1951 - 52 





T. Jerrold Bryce Joseph T. Johnson 


Ewing T. Boles 











PARSONS, Jr., JOHN G. 
oat ee Trust Company, 
Philadelphia PERCY, CHARLES H.* 
PATTERSON, AUSTIN Bell & Howell Company, Chicago 


The First Boston Corporation, New York PERSHING. F. W.* 
PATTERSON, HAROLD C.* Pershing & Co., New York 


Sanne & Exchange Commission, PETERS. GERALD P.* 
ashingto 5S, ‘ 
Ww Peters, Writer & Christensen, Denver 


PAYNE, CARR 
Cumberland Securities Corporation, PETERSON, ROYAL E. 
J. R. Williston & Beane, New York 


Nashville 
PETITO, FRANK A. 


PECK, ANDREW F. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., New York Morgan Stanley & Co., New York 
PEVEAR, WILLIAM W.* 


PEELOR, CHARLES G. 
Arthurs, Les z Co. 
thurs, Lestrange & Co., Pittsburgh Irving Trust Company, New York 
Continued on page 104 


PENDERGRAST, THOMAS J. 
Courts & Co., Atlanta 


PELIKAN, MILES 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 
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» enone irene 


Established 1925 
INVESTMENT BANKERS ' 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Other National Exchanges 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
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Jackson 1-0238 Teletypes AT 187 (Trading) 
and LD 159 Home Office: ATLANTA AT 188 (Municipals) 
Wire System Extends to New York and Principal Southern Cities 











Specializing in GEORGIA, 
ALABAMA, FLORIDA, 
N. CAROLINA, S. CAROLINA and 


General Market Municipals 







BOND 
DEPARTMENT 


Trust 
Corey TN bY 





or GEorRGIA 


Banking Since 189} 


MEMBER 


ATLANTA ee 


JAckson 2-6000 and L. D. 521 « 


NEW YORK, 15 Broad St. 
HAnover 2-1561 »* TWX NY 1-2712 


Private Wire Atlanta-New York 


TWX AT-283 
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PEYSER, BENJAMIN F. 

Newburger, Loeb & Co., New York 
PFEFFER, DELMONT K.* 

First National City Bank, New York 
PHILIP, PETER V. N. 

W. H. Morton & Co., New York 
PHILLIPS, BLAIR 8. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co., Chicago 
PIERCE, CHARLES C.* 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas 
PIZZUTO, MICHAEL J. 

Merrill Lynch, 

Inc., New York 
PLATT, CHARLES M, 

U. S. News & World Report, Washington 
PLENTY, ROYAL H.* 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadelphia 
PODESTA, ROBERT A.* 

Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago 
POKORNY, JOHN M.* 

Warren W. York & Co., Allentown 
POLLOCK, WILLIAM E.* 

Wm, E. Pollock & Co., Beverly Hills 
POOLE, MONROE V.* 

Geo. B. Gibbons & Co., New York 
POPPER, ELVIN K.* 

I, M. Simon & Co., St. Louis 
PORTER, FELIX N.* 

First National Bank, Oklahoma City 
PORTER, Jr., JOHN L. 

Television Shares Management 

Corporation, Chicago 
POUSCHINE, IVAN 

Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Miami 
POWELL, JAMES M. 

Boettcher & Co., Denver 
POWELSON, RALPH J. 

Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Orlando 
PRATT, ALBERT 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston 
PRATT, MARSOM B. 

Estabrook & Co., Boston 
PROSSER, MALCOLM S.* 

Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle 
PRUDDEN, RUSSELL F. 

Digest of Investment & Banking 

Opinions, New York 
PURKISS, ALBERT C.* 

Walston & Co., New York 
PUTNAM, Jr., GEORGE* 

Putnam Fund Distributors, Boston 
PUTNAM, HENRY W. 

DeCoppet & Doremus, New York 
QUAIL, JOHN J. 

Quail & Co., Davenport 
QUESADA, GENERAL ELWOOD R. 

Federal Aviation Agency, Washington 


QUINN, ARTHUR P.* 
Quinn & Co., Albuquerque 





*Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 


Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


QUIST, LEO L. 

Harold E. Wood & Co., St. Paul 
RAFFERTY, PATRICK J.* 

National Securities & Research 

Corporation, New York 
RAGGIO, J. THAYER 

Hooker & Fay, San Francisco 
RAND, Jr., ARTHUR H.* 

Woodard-Elwood & Co., Minneapolis 
RAND, RICHARD N.* 

Rand & Co., New York 
RANKIN, HARLEY L.* 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., Philadelphia 
RANNEY, BRUCE B.* 

Ball, Burge & Kraus, Cleveland 
RANSON, Jr., 8. H. 

Ranson & Co., Wichita 
RAUSCHER, Jr., JOHN H. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas 
RAY, THOMAS L.* 

Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
REDMAN, W. GUY* 

A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis 
REDWOOD, Jr., JOHN* 

Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore 
REESE, EUGENE M. 

Newhard, Cook & Co., St. Louis 
REFSNES, JOSEPH E. 


Louis 


Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co., Phoenix 
REILLY, JAMES F. 
Goodbody & Co., New York 


REILLY, F. VINCENT 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
New York 
REIS, Jr., GORDON 
Seasongood & Mayer, Cincinnati 
REISSNER, FRANK L.* 
Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporation, 
Indianapolis 
RENDIGS, Jr., CHARLES W. 
Eache & Co., New York 
RENNAU, JACK 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
REPP, HERBERT N. 
Discount Corporation, New York 
REYNOLDS, Jr., STEPHEN C. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York 
RICE, ALAN H.* 
Irving J. Rice & Co., St 
RICHTER, JOHN B. 
Butcher & Sherrer, Philadelphia 
RIEPE, J. CREIGHTON* 
Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore 
RILEY, WILLIAM J. 
E. F. Hutton & Co., 
ROBERTS, HARRY A. 
Anderson & Strudwick, Richmond 
ROBERTS, MALCOLM F. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co., 
ROBINSON, ARTHUR R. 
Industrial National Bank, Providence 


ROBINSON, EDWARD H. 
Schwabacher & Co., New York 


New York 


Paul 


New York 


Denver 
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in the 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
of 
WEST VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA 
NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


SERVING EXCLUSIVELY 
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RICHMOND 15, VIRGINIA 


Teletype RH 83 & 84 





Scott X& Stringfellow 





STOCKS + BONDS 






NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE «+ 











BUFORD SCOTT + 
MARION N. FITZGERALD - 
R. ELDRIDGE LONGEST + 





TELETYPE RH 190 






Acca 
Investment Bankers & Brokers Since 1893 


eS SSessssssssssetssssessesssssssssssssssnsssssestsssiensnsssnsnss 
MEMBERS: 


AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
RICHMOND STOCK EXCHANGE 


WALTER S. ROBERTSON - 
THOMAS D. NEAL «+ 
JOSEPH J. MULDOWNEY -« 


Mailing Address: P. 0. BOX 1575, RICHMOND 13, VIRGINIA 
L. D. 3 
DIRECT WIRE TO: CLARK, DODGE & COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 


* MUTUAL FUNDS 










JAMES H. SCOTT 
L. THORNTON FLEMING 
SIDNEY BUFORD SCOTT 






MILTON 3-1811 





The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


ROBINSON, JOHN P. 

Craig-Hallum, Inc., Minneapolis 
ROCKEFELLER, Jr., AVERY 

Dominick & Dominick, New York 
RODDY, JAMES E. 

Scharff & Jones, New Orleans 
RODRIGUEZ, SALVADOR* 

Government Development Bank for 

Puerto Rico, San Juan 
ROEHL, ORA C. 

The Keystone Company, Boston 
ROGERS, DONALD L.* 

New York Herald Tribune, New York 
ROGERS, PHILIP O. 

John C. Legg & Co., Baltimore 
ROGERS, Jr., SAMSON 

McMaster Hutchinson & Co., Chicago 
ROOSEVELT, JULIAN K.* 

Dick & Merle-Smith, New York 
ROSE, MIDDLETON 

Laird, Bissell & Meeds, New York 
ROSEN, THEODORE* 

Burnham & Co., New York 
ROSENBERG, SAMUEL H. 

Asiel & Co., New York 
ROSSANT, M. J. 

Business Week Magazine 
ROUSE, ROBERT G. 

Federal Reserve Bank, New York 
ROWE, ROBERT G. 

Stroud & Co., Philadelphia 
ROWLES, RUSSELL R. 

Rowles, Winston & Co., 
ROWLEY, JAMES 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 

New York 
RUSSELL, JAMES A. 

Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
RUSSELL, STANLEY A. 

Elyth & Co., Philadelphia 
RUTHERFORD, GEORGE P. 

Dominion Securities Corporation, 

New York 
RYAN, II, ALLAN A. 

Smith, Barney & Co., 
RYAN, JAMES J. 

Park, Ryan, Inc., New York 
SAGE, Il, ANDREW G. C. 

Lehman Brothers, New York 
SANDERS, JESSE A. 

Sanders & Co., Dallas 
SANFORD, Jr., J. B. 


New York 


Houston 


New York 


New York 


Hattier & Sanford, New Orleans 
SAPP, ALLEN D. 

Schmidt, Roberts & Parke, Philadelphia 
SCHAFFER, GEORGE 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 

New York 


SCHAPIRO, MORRIS A. 
M. A. Schapiro & Co 
SCHLUTER, HAROLD J. 
First National Lkank of Chicago, New York 
SCHMELZLE, RICHARD A. 
Fusz, Schmelzle & Co., St 

SCHMIDT, WALTER A. 
Schmidt, Roberts & Parke, 
SCHMIDT, W. MARSHALL 
Hornblower & Weeks, Philadelphia 
SCHOENEBERGER, CHARLES A. 
National Boulevard Bank, Chicago 
SCHREDER, HAROLD X.* 
Distributors Group, Inc., New York 
SCHUTZ, JOHN C, 
Chiles-Schutz Co, Omaha 
SCHWABACHER, Jr., ALBERT E. 
Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco 
SCHWARTZ, Jr.,. ALEXANDER 
Lehman Brothers, New York 
SCHWERENS, MURRAY R. 


New York 


Louis 


Philadelphia 


New York World-Telegram & Sun, 

New York 
SCOTT, SIDNEY BUFORD 

Scott & Stringfellow, Richmond 
SCUDDER, DANA B. 

First National City Bank, New York 
SCULLY, GEORGE G. 

The Ohio Company, Columbus 
SEAVER, ROBERT E. 

Massachusetts Life Fund Distributors, 


Boston 
SEBEL, HARRY L.* 
Selected Investments 
SEEBECK, ROBERT F. 
Smith, Barney & Co., 
SEIBERT, CLAUDE D. 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
New York 
SEIDLER, Jr., ALEX.* 
National State Bank, Newark 
SENER, JOSEPH W. 
John C. Legg & Co., Baltimore 
SENER, Jr., JOSEPH W. 
John C. Legge & Co., Baltimore 
SENHOLZI, JOHN C. 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
SEVERANCE, CRAIG* 


Company, Chicago 


New York 


FP. Eberstadt & Co.. New York 
SEWARD, C. CARROLL 
Yarnall, Biddle & Co., Philadelphia 


SHANKS, WILLIAM s. 

The Bond Buyer, New York 
SHARPE, WILLIAM P. 

Mercantile Trust Company, St 
SHEAFFER, THEODORE C.* 

Janney, Dulles & Battles, Philadelphia 
SHEAN, EDWARD T. 

Lazard Freres & Co., New York 
SHEEHAN, LAWRENCE P. 

J. A. Hogle & Co.. New York 
SHELTON, LOCKETT* 

Republic National Bank, Dallas 


Louis 
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SHEPARD, ROBERT OO. 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., 
SHERBURNE, HAROLD H. 


Cleveland 


Bacon, Whipple & Co., New York 
SHERRILL, H. VIRGIL 

Shields & Co., New York 
SHIELDS, Jr., CORNELIUS 

Shields & Co., New York 
SHOLLEY, 8S. L. 

The Keystone Company, Boston 


SHORT, JOSEPH P. 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co 
SHREVE, WICKLIFFE 


Pittsburgh 


Hayden, Stone & Co., New York 
SIMON, JAY 

City National Bank, Chicago 
SIMON, WILLIAM E. 

Weeden & Co New York 
SIMONSON, Jr., HENRY J. 

National Securities & Research 

Corporation, New York 
SIMPSON, CRAIG deV. 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 
SIMPSON, Jr., F. BRADFORD 

Hallgarten & Co., New York 


SIMPSON, WILLIAM G. 
Simpson, Emery & Co., Pittsburgh 
SIPP, Jr.. PAUL L. 


Ster Lauer & Co., New York 
SLACK, WILLIAM E. 


Zioren & Co., Philadelphia 


SLEVIN, JOSEPH R 

New York Herald Tribune, Washington 
SLEZAK, G. EDWARD 

The Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee 
SMALL, JOHN 


John Small & Co., New York 
SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM P. 

First Southwest Company, Dallas 
SMITH, MARK A. 

F. W. Craigie & Co 
SMITH, ROBERT H. 

Faulkner, Dawkins 
SNYDER, HARRY B. 

Yarnall, Biddle & Co., 
SNYDER, JAMES E 

A. C. Allyn & Co 
SONG, ELMORE 

Goldman, Sachs & Co 
SORENSEN, WALTER M. 

Rotan, Mosle & Co., Houston 
SPECHT, GERARD C. 

Mitchell, Hutchins 
STACK, L. P. 

Bankers Trust Company, 
STAFFORD, JOHN H. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
STAPLES, JACK R. 

Fulton, Reid & Co 
STARRING, Jr., MASON B. 

A. C. Allyn & Co., New York 
STEARNS, GEORGE R. 

The Economist, Chicago 
STEARNS, PHILIP M. 

Oscar E. Doolv & Co., 
STEEL, WALTER H. 

Drexel & Co., New York 
STEELE, E. BLAINE 

H. J. Steele & Co 
STEIN, ELLIOT H. 

Scherck, Richter Company, St 
STENSON, JAMES 

Continental Dlinois National 

New York 
STEPHENS, J. F. 

Texas Fund Management Company 

Houston 
STETTINIUS, JOSEPH 

Anderson & Strudwick, 
STEVENS, WILLIAM A. 

J.C. Wheat & Co., Richmond 
STEVENSON, G. C.* 

Bacon, Stevenson & Co., 


Richmond 
& Sullivan, New 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Chicago 
& Co Chicago 
New York 
New York 


Cleveland 


Miami 


Pittsburgh 


Louis 


Bank 


Richmond 


New York 


York 


STEVENSON, II, ROBERT 
Investment Bankers Association, 
Washington 

STEWART, NORMAN W. 

F. S. Smithers & Co., New York 

STODDARD, DONALD A. 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York 
STOHL, WALTER H. 


Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark 
STONE, Jr., FRED D. 
The Marine Trust Company, New York 


STOREY, RICHARD C. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
STOUT, CHARLES L. 

Robert Garrett & Sons 
STRADER, LUDWELL A. 

Strader & Co., Lynchburg 
STRAVITZ, HENRY 

Swiss American Corporation, 
STRAUS, FREDERICK W. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago 
STRONG, NEWBOLD 

De Haven & Townsend, Crouter & 

Bodine, Philadelphia 
STUEBNER, ERWIN A. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
SULLIVAN, JOSEPH H. 

Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., 
SULLIVAN, LEONARD R. 

Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co., 
SULZBERGER, CHARLES H. 

Hallowell, Sulzberger, Jenks, Kirkland & 

Co., Philadelphia 
SWEET, Jr., PHILIP W. K. 

The Northern Trust Company, 
SWICK, THEODORE 

White, Weld & Co., New 
SWINARTON, ROBERT W. 

Dean Witter & Co., New York 
SWORD, WILLIAM H. 

Morgan Stanley & Co., New York 
TAYLOR, CLARENCE G. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Louisville 
TAYLOR, Jr., FRANK E. 

Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 
TAYLOR, GARRETT H. 

Wood, Gundy & Co., 
TEGELER, JEROME F. 


Chicago 


Baltimore 


New York 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


New York 


Chicago 


York 


New York 


Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis 
TERRELL, ALLEN M. 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 


Philadelphia 
THEIS, HARRY 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., St. Louis 
THEIS, Mrs. HARRY 
With Harry Theis, St 
THIERIOT, CHARLES H. 
Carlisle & Jacquelin, New York 
THORNTON, RICHARD 58S. 


Louis 


First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust, 
Philadelphia 
THORS, J. EMERSON 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 
THORS, JAY E. 
Asiel & Co., New York 
TITUS, ALAN 
First National City Bank, New York 


TODD, WILLIAM H.* 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New 


TOMASIC, ANTHONY E. 
Thomas & Co., Pittsburgh 


TORREY, DAVID L. 


York 


W. C. Pitfield & Co., New York 
TOREY, GEORGE R. 
McCormick & Co., Chicago 


TOWBIN, BELMONT 

CE. Unterberg, Towbin Co., New 
TRAINOR, COLEMAN E. 

Peoples National Bank, Charlottesville 


TRAVERS, WILLIAM P. 
Francis I. duPont & Co., 


York 


New York 
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IBA Past Presidents 


1946 - 41 





E. Hopkinson, Jr. 








TRESCH, ARTHUR 

A. E. Masten & Co., Pittsburgh 
TREUHOLD, CHARLES R. 

Lehman Brothers, New York 
TRIPP, JEROME C. L. 

Tripp & Co., New York 
TSOLAINOS, K. P.* 

Baker, Weeks & Co., New York 
TULLER, ROBERT N.* 

Tuller & Zucker, New York 
TURBEN, CLAUDE F. 

Merrill, Turben & Co., Cleveland 
TURNER, ALFRED E.* 

Ralph W. Davis & Co., Chicago 
TURNER, JOHN W. ; 

Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Dailas 
UHLER, EDWARD A. 

R. S. Dickson & Co., New York 
UNDERHILL, ARTHUR J. C. 

Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 
VALENTINE, II, HENRY LEE 

Davenport & Co., Richmond 
VALENTINE, JOHN W. 

White, Weld & Co., Boston 
VENEK, WILLIAM 5S." 

Manufacturers Trust Company, 

New York 
VARNEDOE, SAMUEL L. 

Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Savannah 
VEIT, PETER R. 

Hannahs, Ballin & Lee, New York 
VIALE, CHESTER W.* 

L. F. Rothschild & Co., New York 
VICK, MAURICE B. 

M. B. Vick & Co., Chicago 
VIVIAN, RICHARD C. 

The First Boston Corporation, New York 
WADSWORTH, ARTHUR L.* 

Dillon, Read & Co., New York 
WAECKERLE, HAROLD E.* 

Lucas. Eisen & Waeckerle, Kansas City 


WAHLQUIST, GEORGE R.* 
Weeden & Co., Chicage 


WALBERT, RICHARD B. 
Blyth & Co., Chicago 


New York 





*Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 


Underwriters 


1945 - 46 





Charles S. Garland 


Distributors 


1943 - 44-45 





John Clifford Folger 





WALKER, Jr., G. H.* 

G. H. Walker & Co., New York 
WALKER, GRAHAM W. 

Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
WALKER, LOUIS 

G. H. Walker & Co., Hartford 
WALLACE, WILLIAM J. 

Melion National Bank, Pittsburgh 
WALTER, ALFRED 5S. 

Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago 
WANDERS, GEORGE* 

The Bond Buyer, New York 
WARD, FRANCIS V. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co 
WARD, MURRAY 

E. F. Hutton & Co., Los Angeles 
WARDEN, FRANK R. 

Central National Bank, Des Moines 
WASSERMAN, JOHN 

Asiel & Co., New York 
WATKINS, MILES A. 

Stubbs, Watkins & Lombardo, 


New York 


, Boston 


Birmingham 
WATTERSON, WILLIAM H. 
Fahey, Clark & Co., Cleveland 


WEEDEN, ALAN N. 

Weeden & Co., New York 
WEEKS, Jr., ROBERT S. 

F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston 
WEHMANN, GILBERT H.* 

White, Weld & Co., New York 
WEINTRAUB, ALLAN 

Bear, Stearns & Co., New York 
WENDT, GEORGE B. 

First National Bank, Chicago 
WERLY, CHARLES M.’ 

Putnam Fund Distributors, Boston 
WESTON, LEWIS M. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York 
WHITBECK, BRAINERD H.* 

The First Boston Corporation, New York 


WHITE, ALEXANDER M. 
White, Weld & Co., New York 


WHITE, GILBERT* 
R. D. White & Co., New York 


WHITE, KELTON E. 
G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis 
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WHITE, Mrs. KELTON E. 

With Kelton E. White, St. Louis 
WHITE, ROBERT F. 

Craig-Hallum, Inc., Minneapolis 
WHITESIDE, THOMAS 

Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Boston 
WHITLOCK, DANIEL P.* 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New York 
WHITNEY, GEORGE K.* 

Massachusetts Investors Trust, Boston 
WHITNEY, Jr., WHEELOCK* 

J. M. Dain & Co., Minneapolis 
WIDENMANN, HANS A. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York 
WIESENBERGER, ARTHUR 

Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., 
WILBUR, LeROY A. 

Stein Eros. & Boyce, Baltimore 
WILLEMS, HENRY F. 

Hornblower & Weeks, New York 
WILLIAMS, C. VINCENT 

S. D. Fuller & Co., New York 
WILLMORE, Jr., THOMAS F.* 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Inc., Detroit 
WILSON, FRANK 

Barron's Weekly, New York 
WINSLOW, PETER L. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson, Boston 
WINSLOW, SAMUEL R.* 

Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, New York 
WINSOR, III, JAMES D. 

Yarnall, Biddle & Co., Philadelphia 
WINSOR, JOHN R.* 

Harris, Upham & Co., Minneapolis 
WISE, JOSEPH B. 

J. A. Hogle & Co., New York 
WITTER, WENDELL W. 

Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco 
WOHLFORTH, ROBERT M. 

Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York 
WOLFF, JAMES W.* 

Zuckerman, Smith & Co., New York 
WONHAM, FREDERICK S.* 

G. H. Walker & Co., New York 
WOOD, FRANK A. 

Goodbody & Co., New York 
WOOD, KENNETH H. 

J. C. Bradford & Co., New York 
WOODARD, RONALD B. 

Raffensperger, Hughes & Co., 

Indianapolis 
WRITER, GEORGE S.* 

Peters, Writer & Christensen, Denver 
WULBERN, EDWARD B.* 

Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., 

Jacksonville 
YEAGER, Ul, G. THOMAS* 

Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore 
YEARLEY, IV, ALEXANDER* 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company, 

Atlanta 
YOUNG, N. D.* 

Dominion Securities Corporation, 

Toronto 
YOUNG, RICHARD N.* 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., Philadelphia 
YUNKER, ROSWELL J. 

A. M. Kidder & Co., New York 
ZAHNER, VICTOR H.* 

Zahner & Co., Kansas City 


New York 


Geophysics Com. 
Stock Offered 


C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co. on 
Dec. 7 offered 50,000 shares of 
common stock of the Geophysics 
Corp. of America at $14 per share. 
Of the total offering 18,750 shares 
are being sold for the account of 
the company and 31,250 shares for 
the account of selling stockholders. 


The company, organized in late 
1958, is composed of four divi- 
sions: The Physics Research Divi- 
sion; the David W. Mann Co. 
Division; the Viron Division and 
the Physics Systems Division, of 
which the: Physics Research Divi- 
sion is the core activity. This di- 
vision engages primarily in re- 
search concerning the atmospheres 
and environments of the earth 
and planets, and space. including 
certain problems related to weap- 
onry and space systems, and also 
engages in the development and 
construction of related instru- 
ments and prototype equipment. 


The David W. Mann Co. Divi- 
sion develops, manufactures and 
sells precision measuring instru- 
ments. The Viron Division was 
established near the beginning of 
1960 to engage in the design, de- 
velopment and manufacture of 
plastic balloons for use in atmos- 
pheric and space research and re- 
lated applications. The Physics 
Systems Division was recently 
established. It is planned that this 
division will be oriented towards 
the development of systems relat- 
ing to underseas warfare, nuclear 
propulsion and seawater conver- 
sion, and to ballistic missile de- 
fense. 


Two With Calif. Investors 


(Special to lt FInanciaAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Donald 
K. Brandt and Thomas E,. Jones 
have been added to the staff of 
California Investors, 3932 Wilshire 
Boulevard, members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange. 


Pub. Svee. Elec. 
Stock Offered 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc. and associates offered 
on Dec. 14 250,000 shares of Public 
Service Electric & Gas Co. $100 
par value 5.28% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $102 per share. 


Net proceeds to be received by 
the company from the sale of the 
shares will be added to the com- 
pany’s general funds and used for 
general corporate purposes, in- 
cluding the payment of a portion 
of the cost of the company’s cur- 
rent construction program and the 
repayment of $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 of unsecured short-term 
bank loans. 


The new preferred stock will be 
redeemable at the option of the 
company at $107 per share on or 
before Dec. 31, 1965, at $106 on 
or before Dec. 31, 1970, at $104 
on or before Dec. 31, 1975, and at 
$103 on or after Jan. 1, 1976, plus 
in each case accumulated and un- 
paid dividends. Prior to Jan. 1, 
1966, none of the shares may be 
redeemed from proceeds of any 
refunding operation where the 
cost is less than the dividend cost 
of this stock. 

Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co. supplies electricity and gas in 
areas of New Jersey in which over 
4,000,000 persons reside. The ter- 
ritory served includes industrial- 
ized areas in and around Newark, 
Jersey City, Paterson, Camden, 
Trenton and Elizabeth. The ter- 
ritory also includes a large num- 
ber of medium-sized communities, 
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primarily residential in character, 
in Bergen, Passaic, Essex, Union, 
Somerset and Camden counties. 
Net income of the company for 
the 12 months ended Sept. 30, 
1960, totaled $42,454,802 on total 
operating revenues of $387,712,118. 


Form Investment Programs 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Invest- 
ment Programs, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 501 
Thirteenth Street, N. W. to engage 
in a securities business. R. Bruce 
Hull is a principal of the firm. 


Palestine Economic Corp. 


Palestine Economic Corporation 
of New York, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York City, is engaging in a 
securities business. Aaron Baro- 
way is a principal of the firm. 


Now Inv. Fund Associates 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The firm 
name of Zook Investments, 1319 
F Street, N. W., has been changed 
to Investment Fund Associates, 
Inc. 


Two With Witter 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore. — Kurt H. K. 
Boettger and Arthur McArthur 
are now with Dean Witter & Co., 
Equitable Building. 


E. E. Henkle Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LINCOLN, Neb.—Carl C. Wohl- 
farth has been added to the staff 
of E. E. Henkle Investment Com- 
pany, Federal Securities Building. 
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Investment Bankers Holds 
49th Annual Convention 


Continued from page 1 

er (Colorado) Country Club; Le- 
gal Club of Chicago; and Phi 
Gamma Delta. 

Mr. Newton entered the Army 
Air Force in 1942 as a Second 
Lieutenant and served as Trial 
Judge Advocate for the Western 
Flying Training Command; later 
he became Legal Officer for the 
Procurement Division at Wright 
Field and left the service with the 
rank of Major. 

He is married to the former 
Virginia Powell of Denver. They 
have three children. His hobby is 
fund raising for educational in- 
stitutions and religious organiza- 
tions. 


The New President’s Inaugural 
Remarks 
The text of incoming President 
Newton’s address follows: 


“As the convention approaches 
its close, permit me to touch on 
a few points of IBA activity. Your 
Board of Governors, of course, 
will determine the IBA program 
to be undertaken this coming 
year. It is not difficult to imagine 
that many areas will be especially 
active, however time permits ref- 
erence to only a few. Subsequent 
committee reports will keep you 
informed. 

“Foremost perhaps, is the ne- 
cessity to maintain maximum 
freedom from unreasonably bur- 
densome Regulations, Rules and 
Legislation. Regulation is repug- 
nant to most any American, cer- 
tainly when it applies to him, but 
it is especially undesirable in the 





UNDERWRITER 
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field of investment where flexi- 
bility is a cornerstone. Undue re- 
striction prevents the investment 
industry from achieving top per- 
formance and therefore, indirectly 
constitutes a source of criticism 
which will condemn our industry 
for mediocrity — mediocrity bred 
through no fault of the industry. 
“Federal Tax Laws and Federal 
Securities Acts are in for their 
share of attention from the new 
Congress and Administration. 
Here is the opportunity to re- 
double our efforts showing how 
unwise tax policies curtail the 
flow of capital to industry and 
thus retard economic growth. Also 
it should be emphasized how eco- 
nomic growth can be accelerated 
if the Federal Securities Acts ex- 
pedite the raising of capital and 
help broaden securities markets. 
“At the state level, enactment 
of Blue Sky Laws received most 
attention in the past. Now proper 
administration of these Acts 
should be of chief concern. 
“Foreign securities are assum- 
ing increasing importance in our 
market places and thus deserve 
greater attention. This is of little 
wonder when, so I am told, it 
takes but slightly longer to get 


from New York to Europe by 
plane than it does from New York 
to Washington by train. One may 
not wish to offer foreign securi- 
ties to customers but for those of 
us in the investment industry to 
be uninformed about them would 
be a serious oversight. An isola- 
tionist attitude in the securities 
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market today may be the modern 
version of Custer’s Last Stand. 
“Small business investment 
companies have been legislated 
into the investment banking pic- 
ture and now with little fanfare 
are a reality. Here is a new sys- 
tem of capital financing. An ad- 
ditional] facet of investment bank- 
ing. Legislation authorizing these 
entities already has been amended 
several times to stimulate their 
growth. The impact of this newest 
arrival may be most emphatic, 
particularly as time goes on. Its 
development should be interesting 
and a subject of close study. 
“Perhaps the most significant 
step to be taken by the IBA re- 
cently is the establishment of a 
research program. A study of our 
industry is being planned which 
will be carried on by established 
academic personnel. Through such 
a study we expect to have indus- 
try facts and figures to help in 
determined association policy and 
position as well as being a guide 
for formulation of future plans. 
Implementation of this program 
will be undertaken with the 
greatest care and thought. 


“Accompiisnments of this in- 
dustry depend on us—what each 
of us does and says. This is an 
industry of integrity. So seldom 
is she violated that when it does 
occur it is front-page news. Un- 
fortunately such publicity is long 
remembered and attributed to all 
the industry. Therefore, the con- 
duct of each of us must be im- 
peccable. To act otherwise com- 
promises not only our associates 
and members of the industry but 
the free enterprise system as well. 
It is the investment banking in- 
dustry that enables the free enter- 
prise system to finance the indus- 
trial and business needs of this 
nation with private capital. The 
alternative is financing by gov- 
ernment. If and when this be- 
comes the order of the day we no 
longer have free enterprise. 

“Therefore, the ramifications 
can be far reaching indeed if in- 
dustry performance is permitted 
to become inadequate through 
whatever means, be it indiscreet 
conduct of industry members, 
hobbling regulations or unsound 
taxes. 

“To be most effective we must 
strive continually to be better in- 
formed, especially with respect to 
the fundamentals of the free en- 
terprise system, including the im- 
portance of profit. After all, it 
is the incentive of profit that 
makes management think and 
plan more astutely, gets the in- 
vestor to risk his capital so that 
labor can have modern tools and 
facilities and motivates employees 
to work their best so they will 
have more to share. 

“Finally, we must be articulate 
and prepared to speak out in be- 
half of the free enterprise sys- 
tem, on the importance of profit 
and on the tremendous contribu- 
tion the investment banking in- 
dustry makes to the economic 
growth and life of this country. 
Perhaps then we can be more 
persuasive with public officials, 
special groups and the general 
public. 

“If each of us pledges to be an 
industry statesman of stature, in- 
formed and articulate, then with 
prayerful humility our tasks will 
be performed and with God’s 
help performed well.” 


The Retiring President’s Address 


Final remarks by James J. Lee 
on stepping down as President of 
the IBA: 

“The year 1960 has seen some 
positive accomplishments by your 
Association which were high- 
lighted by the approval by your 
Board of Governors of the Re- 
port of the Research Committee, 
and the action of the membership 
at this convention approving an 
amendment to the By-laws im- 
posing an assessment to finance 
this project. A Committee will be 
formed to supervise and guide the 
development of this project which 
will be composed of men with im- 
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agination and drive and who are 
fully qualified to represent your 
Association. It takes a long time 
to build up, but it doesn’t take 
long to destroy. It will take three 
years to accomplish this work and 
vou will receive interim reports 


. 


from vour Research Committee. 


“Our municipal information 
program which has been 
thoroughly discussed and out- 
lined in material prepared by the 
Municipal Committee needs no 
further comment in this report 
except to advise you of the plans 
of the committee, — ‘Paraphrase 
report of Fred Stone’s Committee. 

“There are many unresolved 
problems confronting this segment 
of our business and I urge upon 
all members that they never let 
their basic and honest judgment 
be overshadowed by the profit 
motive. I urge that they look very 
carefully into the philosophy back 
of such revenue financing that 
they may contemplate undertak- 
ing. Let us try at all times to be 
guided by a compass that has been 
properly compensated. 

“This latter generalization on 
our business can be equally ap- 
plicable to corporate finance. On 
occasions in my opinion, we have 
let a potential profit unduly af- 
fect our judgment and the proper 
evaluation of the security that is 
being promoted—promoted in the 
best sense of the word. The old 
measure of value of ‘Would you 
buy it yourself?’ still holds of 
whether or not it is good for your 
customers. 


Discusses Competitive Bidding 
“One aspect of our business 
that I have not referred to in 
talks to the various groups but 
which I would like to mention in 
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my final remarks, relates to com- 
petitive bidding. 

“The ‘risk’ and ‘merchandising’ 
spreads which are taken by our 
members is to say the least un- 
realistic. For years our member- 
ship individually has questioned 
their own judgment in participat- 
ing in this kind of competitive 
suicide. Why don’t they do some- 
thing about it? 

“There is an answer, which is 
simple yet difficult, that if dealers 
resolved, not in unison, for that 
would obviously be unlawful, but 
individually, that his risk, his ef- 
fort and his time are being 
squandered there should be a 
revulsion against this type of 
commitment until a more equi- 
table profit can be obtained. I 
believe there can be developed an 
approach to this competitive bid- 
ding problem which would make 
it more profitable to our members 
if more realistic views are taken 
by dealers individually. In no 
way am I questioning competitive 
bidding, as a means of financing. 
I am just trying to bring to your 
attention this important matter 
and urging a more realistic ap- 
proach to the rewards to ‘risk’ 
and ‘merchandising.’ What I am 
Saying is that each of us indivi- 
dually after examining a particu- 
lar deal will ‘drop out’ of the 
group if we think we are not 
being adequately compensated for 
our risk and services. 

IBA Sponsors Comprehensive 

Study 

Tre Investment Bankers As- 
sociation of America will sponsor 
a comprehensive study of the in- 
vestment banking business, it was 
announced by retiring President 
James J. Lee. Sponsorship of the 
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project was approved by delegates 
to the Convention. 

Such a complete survey has 
never been made before and the 
three-year study should provide 
much information of interest not 
only to investment bankers, but 
also to educational institutions 
throughout the country. It will be 
conducted by the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, under the 
direction of Professor Irwin 
Friend. 

The $150,000 project will be fi- 
nanced by a svecial assessment 
upon the member firms of the As- 
sociation. Further details on the 
precise nature and scope of the 
study will be announced at a 
later date. 


Education Committee Report 


The following remarks were made 
by Chairman Robert O. Shepard 


on the work of the Education 
Committee: 


“The report of your Education 
Committee this year will again 
be in the form of the IBA Educa- 
tional Bulletin—a 90-page printed 
document. In it are recounted 
many hours of work on the part 
of individual members, IBA 
Groups, the National Education 
Committee and its sub-commit- 
tees. These may be found at the 
Registration desk. 


“I can describe this as an 
excellent piece of work (1) be- 
cause the editors were Erwin W. 
Boehmler, IBA Education Direc- 
tor and his capable staff assistant, 
Robert Girmschied and (2) be- 
cause it tells about your activities 
from one end of the country to 
the other. It is worthwhile 
reading. 

Cocrdinated Effort 

“At the beginning of my work 
as Chairman of this committee 
three years ago, I felt that our 
industry as a whole could be 
more effective through greater 
coordination among the associa- 
tions representing various seg- 
ments of our business. In my ad- 
dress at the 1958 Convention, I 
suggested a meeting to pursue 
this thought. Unfortunately a 
meeting date to fit the busy 
schedules of the men involved 
was not found and such a meeting 
has not thus far taken place. 

“IT may be a bit naive in think- 
ing that much could be accom- 
plished from such a conference 
but we are all working toward 
the same goals and a sharing of 
ideas which might result in a 
concentration on common objec- 
tives would appear to have prac- 
tical merit. 


Upgrading Suggestions 


“Some recent actions are worthy 
of comment. In a recently pub- 
lished address by G. Keith Fun- 
ston, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, emphasis was di- 
rected to the quality and training 
of our people. He pointed to steps 
being taken by his organization 
for (1) raising minimum quailifi- 
eations; (2) providing training 
courses; and (3) conference pro- 
grams and refresher courses for 
seasoned personnel. I applaud this 
thinking and also his recom- 
mendation for a standardized se- 
curities examination for all new 
people coming into our business. 

“These suggestions for upgrad- 
ing our people who have contact 
with the investing public are 
sound and should be encouraged 
if we are to improve the profes- 
sional standing of the members 
of our industry. 


Public Instruction 


“For the public, we see lecture 
courses by IBA groups, by indi- 
vidual firms, by colleges and uni- 
versities in cooperation with 
member groups. Motion picture 
and slide film presentations are 
available and are used extensively. 


Personnel Training 


“For the personnel of our mem- 
bers, great progress has been and 


Continued on page 108 
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Investment Bankers Holds 
49th Annual Convention 


Continued from page 107 

is being made. Historically, IBA 
developed training courses for 
new personnel just after World 
War II. Initially such courses 
were offered in more than thirty 
cities only to be discontinued by 
many groups after several years 
of providing good fundamental 
instruction. 


The Central States Group, in 
cooperation with Northwestern 
University, continued their annual 
programs. This spring the 18th 
class was graduated. 


Cooperation by Industry Groups 


“About two years ago the New 
York Stock Exchange became in- 
terested in directly sponsoring a 
training program and introduced 
a course in Stock Exchange Op- 
erations in Chicago. This course 
was offered through Northwest- 
ern University and administered 
by the Education Committee of 
the IBA Central States Group. 
That Group is now offering in 
sequence, each fall, the long 


established IBA course in Funda- 
mentals of Investment Banking 
and the new NYSE-sponsored 
course, Stock Exchange Opera- 
tions. Registrants who complete 
this dual program are not re- 
quired to take the NYSE qualify- 
ing examination. 


Here is an excellent example of 


cooperation by two _ industry 
groups. 
“The IBA Correspondence 


course in the Fundamentals of In- 
vestment Banking has been avail- 
able since 1950. 

“Courses in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles and other cities are now 
annual events as more fully de- 
scribed in the Bulletin. 


Concentrated Classroom Course 


“Two years ago a four-weeks 
concentrated summer classroom 
version of the course Funda- 
mentals of Investment Banking 
was successfully launched at 
Northwestern University. 

“The third offering will be 
made next summer and present 
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plans call for an additional period 
of instruction in Stock Exchange 
procedure. 


The Management Seminar 


“The newest IBA training proj- 
ect is the Seminar on ‘The Man- 
agement Function in the Invest- 
ment Banking Industry’ sponsored 
by the New York Group Educa- 
tion Committee this fall. The 
course is presented from the 
viewpoint of the managing part- 
ner or officer. Those who enrolled 
are warm in their praise. Details 
are found in our Bulletin. 


The IBA Institute 

“For executive development, the 
IBA Institute of Investment Bank- 
ing continues its superb function. 
Again, in 1960, we had a capacity 
registration with many neces- 
sarily put on the preferred list 
for 1961 who could not be ac- 
commodated this year. ELighty- 
nine program participants served 
as teachers, speakers and panel 
members to 250 registrants. (De- 
tails in the Educational Bulletin.) 

“The 1961 Institute will again 
be held at Wharton, March 26-31. 


Essay Contest Winners 

“For the last two years, it has 
been my pleasure to present to 
you the winners of the Institute 
essay contest—this happy task is 
mine again. 

“The winner of the First Year 
Class is Thomas F. Willmore, Jr. 
Following several years of active 
duty in the U. S. Navy as lieu- 
tenant commander, he was em- 
ployed by Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith, Inc., and as- 
signed to their Detroit office. In 
1950 he was appointed Assistant 
Manager of that office and in 
January, 1958 was made Manager 
of the new Fisher Building office. 

“Tom Willmore has been active 
in IBA matters—the Education 
Committee, Invest-In-America ac- 
tivity in Detroit and in other parts 
of Michigan. He has served as 
Chairman of the Michigan Group 
of IBA. 

“His essay is entitled ‘The Mar- 
ket Potential for the Securities 
Business and Its Realization by 
the Securities Dealer,” and I am 
happy to present to him $250 
prize for the winning paper for 
the First Year Class. 


Al! Institute Winner 


“The winning paper for the 
Second Year Class, which is also 
the best paper submitted by any 
1960 registrant, was written by 
W. Marshall Schmidt. He has 
been with Hornblower & Weeks 
since 1957, and is Manager of the 
Municipal Bond Department in 
the firm’s Philadelphia office. 
Previously he spent nine years 
with Drexel & Co. 

“Mr. Schmidt’s paper is en- 
titled ‘An Evaluation of Changes 
of Credits of State and Local 
Municipal Units and the Develop- 
ment of the Authority as a Vehi- 
cle for Financing in Pennsvlvania 
Since 1950.” It shows good knowl- 
edge of the subject and also the 
result of much research and ref- 
erence work. The prize of $500 
goes with this honor.” 


Committee Members 
The Education Committee mem- 
bership follows: 

Robert O. Shepard, Chairman 
Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc. 
Cleveland 

William O. Alden, Jr. 

O’Neal, Alden & Co., Inc. 
Louisville 

Walter E. Auch 
Bache & Co. 

Detroit 

Ned B. Ball 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Incorporated 
Portland 

Frederic C. Beil, Jr. 

Beil & Hough, Inc. 
St. Petersburg 

H. Lawrence Bogert, Jr. 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. 

New York 


Joel H. Cowdrey 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, Incorporated 
Dallas 

John W. Dayton, Jr. 
Clark, Dodge & Co., Inc. 
New York 

Jack O. Doerge 
Saunders, Stiver & Co. 
Cleveland 

Ben H. Eaton 
Dean Witter & Co. 
Los Angeles 

Gage C. Frick 
H. O. Peet & Co. 
Kansas City 

George S. Kemp, Jr. 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine 
Richmond 

Wm. Dobson Kilduff 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
San Francisco 

Robert A. Krysa 
Harold E. Wood & Company 
St. Paul 

William J. Lawlor, Jr 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Chicago 

Edgar J. Loftus 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Philadelphia 

Luttre}! Maclin 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis 
New York 

Robert Mason 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner 
& Smith, Incorporated 
Chicago 

Leonard J. Paidar 
Goodbody & Co. 


Chicago 
Gerald P. Peters, Jr. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
Inc. 
Denver 


Edwin J. Pingree 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Boston 

Eugene M. Reese 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 
St. Louis 


Leslie B. Schwinn 
L. B. Schwinn & Co. 
Cleveland 


Harold H. Sherburne 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. 
New York 


Justin J. Stevenson, Jr. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Cincinnati 


Frank E. Voysey 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Chicago 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


Wendell W. Witter 
Dean Witter & Co. 
San Francisco 

George R. Young 
Kay, Richards & Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Invest in America Committee 


A summary report of the Invest 
in America Committee, presented 
by Chairman George J. Otto, a 
partner in Irving Lundborg Co. 
San Francisco, Calif., follows: 


“The Invest in America Pro- 


2 


gram is becoming more and more 
a year-round activity, reaching a 
point 


during Invest in 
America 
Week. This 
spring, Invest 
in America 
Week was 
from April 
24 through 
April 30. 

“Represen- 
tatives of the 
IBA continue 
to play a very 
important part 
in the nation- 
wide program. 
At the same 
time, it has 
been found 
that where the IBA itself remains 
in the background, the program 
is more effective. 

“The principal major new de- 
velopment was a program con- 
ducted from Portland throughout 
the state of Oregon. This was 
stimulated and coordinated by 
James H. Zilka, Zilka & Smither 
Co., Inc., with the aid and assis- 
tance of the Searcy Advertising 
Agency. 

“The most effective programs 
were generally coordinated 
through the help of professional 
public relations organizations, 
which were retained by the local 
committees. On the West Coast, 
the Seattle, Portland, San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, Los Angeles and 
San Diego programs all were 
directed by professional public re- 
lations people. 


focal 





Georgze J. Octo 


“The Northern California Invest 
in America program for 1959 was 
again singled out by the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge and 
was recipient of one of its awards 
in recognition of that area’s pro- 
gram as ‘an outstanding achieve- 
ment in bringing about a better 
understanding of the American 
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Way of Life.’ This was the third 
time in the past four years the 
Northern California Committee 
has received such recognition. 


“The program, coordinated from 
the Northern California head- 
quarters in San Francisco, drama- 
tizes what can be accomplished 
through the joint efforts of vari- 
ous groups working together. Its 
highlights included: 

(a) Civie luncheon, Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel, Monday, April 25— 
guest of honor, L. L. Colbert, 
President of Chrysler Corp. Over 
850 tickets were sold. Mr. Col- 
bert’s remarks were entitled, ‘In- 
vestment in America as a Force 
for Peace.’ 

(b) Invest in America Competi- 
tions were conducted among 17 San 
Francisco public, private and 
parochial high schools and five 
Oakland public high schools. The 
San Francisco winners were hon- 
ored at a special luncheon held 
in cooperation with the Kiwanis 
Club. Prizes were awarded to the 
best entries from each school and 
to the best received from all en- 
tries submitted. Such prizes con- 
sisted of actual stock in American 
corporations, $25 deposits in sav- 
ings accounts and institutions of 
the winners’ choice and a $1,000 
life insurance policy, premiums 
of which were paid five years in 
advance. In addition, honorary 
certificates were awarded to over 
100 additional students in recogni- 
tion for the quality of their en- 
tries. 

(c) Oratorical contests were held 
among Junior Achievers from 
five Northern California com- 
munities. Stocks and funds for 
savings deposits were awarded the 
winners in these contests and the 
over-all winner was honored at a 
public function. 


(d) Industrial editors accepted 
material on a broad basis, the re- 
sults of which will be noted for 
some months. 

(e) Over 300 24-sheet billboards 
were posted throughout Oregon, 
Washington and California. 


(f) The following materials were 


printed and widely distributed 
from the Northern California 
headquarters: (1) 175,000 en- 


velope stuffers entitled, ‘Money 
at Work Means Men at Work.’: 
(2) 15,000 posters and counter 
cards,; (3) 11,000 dining car table 
tents, and (4) 6,000 window 
streamers. 


(g) Radio and television spots 
and announcements were used ex- 
tensively. There were developed 
by the Los Angeles County Com- 
mittee. The Northern California 
and Los Angeles County Commit- 
tees covered all radio and 
tevelision stations throughout Cal- 
ifornia and divided the costs in- 
volved equally between the two 
Committees. 

“Plans are already being de- 
veloped for the 1961 observances, 
which will reach their focal point 
during Invest in America Week, 
April 30 through May 6, 1961. 
Past experience has indicated that 
the most effective programs which 
reach their climax during Invest 
in America Week are those which 
are initiated at this time or no 
later than the first of the year.” 


The New Governors 


The incoming Governors elected 
by their respective groups and 
inducted into office at the Con- 
vention are: 

California: Harvey J. Franklin, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., San Francisco; Murray 
Ward, E. F. Hutton & Co., Los 
Angeles. 
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Central States: Hardin H. Hawes, 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Roy W. Leriche, First of 
Iowa Corporation, Des Moines; 
Edward D. McGrew, The Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago. 


Eastern Pennsylvania: George 
W. Elkins, Jr., Elkins, Morris, 
Stokes & Co., Philadelphia. 


Michigan: William L. Hurley, 
Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., De- 
troit. 

Minnesota: Arthur H. Rand, Jr., 
Woodard-Elwood & Co., Minne- 
apolis. 

Mississippi Valley: Elvin K. 
Popper, I. M. Simon & Co., St. 
Louis. 


New England: Robert S. Weeks, 
Jr., F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston. 

New York: John F. Curley, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
New York: W. Neal Fulkerson, 
Jr., Bankers Trust Co., New York; 
J. Emerson Thors, Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., New York. 

Northern Ohio: W. Yost Fulton, 
Fulton, Reid & Co., Cleveland: 
Fred W. Hudson, Ball, Burge & 
Krause, Cleveland. 

Ohio Valley: Howard H. Bank- 
er, C. J. Devine & Co., Cincinnati. 

Pacific Northwest: Charles W. 
Easter, Blyth & Co., Inc., Seattle. 

Southern: W. Olin Nisbet, Jr., 
Interstate Securities Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Carr Payne, 
Cumberland Securities Corpora- 
tion, Nashville, Tenn. 

Southwestern: Frank W. North, 
Barrett, Fitch, North & Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; Victor H. Zahner, 
Zahner & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


National Committee Chairmen 

The names of the new National 
Committee Chairmen for 1960-’61. 

Arrangements: George S. Writ- 
er, Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
Inc., Denver. 

Aviation Securities: Edward J. 


Morehouse, Harriman Ripley & 
Co.. Inc., New York. 
Canadian: Norman J. Alexan- 


der, James Richardson & Sons, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

Conference: William D. Kerr, 
Wertheim & Co., New York. 

Education: Robert Mason, Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., Chicago. 

Institute Planning: Harold H. 
Sherburne, Bacon, Whipple & Co., 
New York. 

Invest - in - America: George J. 
Otto, Irving Lundborg & Co., San 
Francisco. 

Federal Securities Acts: Albert 
Pratt, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, Boston. 

Federal Taxation: Walter May- 
nard, Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
New York. 

Finance: Erwin A. Steubner, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Chicago. 

Foreign Investment: Arthur L. 
Wadsworth, Dillon, Read & Co., 
Inc., New York. 

Governmental Securities: George 
B. Kneass, The Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, Philadelphia. 

Group Chairmen’s: Paul W. 
Fairchild, The First Boston Corp., 
Chicago. 

Industrial Securities: J. Victor 
Loewi, Loewi & Co., Inc., Milwau- 
kee. 

Insurance’ Securities: Shelby 
Cullom Davis, Shelby Cullom Da- 
vis & Co., New York. 

Investment Companies: Herbert 
R. Anderson, Distributors Group, 
Inc., New York. 

Membership: Charles; C. Pierce, 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dal- 
las. 


Municipal Securities: Alan K 
Browne, Bank of America, N,. T. 
& S.A., San Francisco. 


Nominating: James J. Lee, W. 
E. Hutton & Co., New York. 


Nuclear Industry: Paul F. Ge- 
nachte, The. Chase Marhattan 
Pank, New York. 


Oil and Natural Gas Securities: 
L. Emery Katzenbach II, White, 
Weld & Co., New York. 


Public Utility Securities: Carl 
C. Brown, Dean Witter & Co., 
New York. 

Railroad Securities: James L. 
Sheehan, Dick & Merle - Smith, 
New York. 

Research: Ralph F. Leach, Mor- 
gan Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York. ‘3 

State Legislation: Robert A. Po- 
desta, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., 
Chicago. 

Stock Exchange Relations: Mar- 
co F, Hellman, J. Barth & Co., San 
Francisco. 

Syndicate: Robert A. Powers, 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


The Group Chairmen 

The Group Chairmen for 1960- 
1961 are as follows: 

California: Harvey J. Franklin, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., San Francisco. 

Canadian: Norman J. Alexander, 
James Richardson & Sons, Win- 
nipeg. 

Central States: Wilton S. Em- 
rich, Julien Collins & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Eastern Pennsylvania: Stanley 
A. Russell, Jr., Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Philadelphia. 

Michigan: Robert A. Benton, Jr., 
Manley, Bennett & Co., Detroit. 


Minnesota: John R. Winsor, 
Harris, Upham & Co., Minneap- 
olis. 

Mississippi Valley: Louis A. 


Lanford, Hill, Crawford & Lan- 
ford, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


New England: Joseph Mattison, 
Jr., Estabrook & Co., Boston. 


New York: Lloyd B. Hatcher, 
White, Weld, & Co., New York 
City. 
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Northern Ohio: Herman B. Jo- 
seph, Joseph, Mellen & Miller, 
Inc., Cleveland. 

Ohio Valley: Henning Hilliard, 
J. J. Hilliard & Son, Louisville, 
Ky. 

Pacific Northwest: E. Richard 
Larson, Richards, Merrill & Peter- 
son, Inc., Spokane. 

Rocky Mountain: Roscoe B. 
Agren, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., 
Denver. 

Southeastern: F. Barton Har- 
vey, Jr., Alex. Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore. 

Southern: Harrison Clarke, The 
Johnson, Lane, Space Corp., At- 
lanta. 

Southwestern: Frank W. North, 
Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Texas: Russell R. Rowles, 
Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston. 

Western Pennsylvania: A. Low- 
rie Applegate, Hulane, Applegate 
& Humphrey, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Site and Date of Next Year’s 
Convention 


The I. B. A.’s governors voted 
to have the 1961 annual conven- 
tion at the Hollywood Beach and 
The Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood, 
Fla., during the week of Nov. 26- 
Dec. 1. This is the same conven- 
tion site at this year’s. 


Form Pacific Investors 
(Special to THe PrnaNciaAL CHRONICLE) 
HOLLYWOOD, Calif. — Ray H. 
Johnson, Jr. is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
1810 North Highland Avenue 
under the firm name of Pacific 

Investors Securities Co. 
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Gold and Sound Money 


Continued from page 21 

cipline equal to that now imposed 
by the movement of metal from 
country to country. 


The Gold Message and Sound 
Money 


Though we cannot put gold 
back on its past pedestal, we most 
certainly cannot ignore its present 
message. Gold is still the stern 
voice of monetary discipline. For 
some time now it has been pro- 
claiming the need to keep our 
money sound and to put our 
balance-of-payments position in 
order. The message was read 
sooner and more clearly in the 
weekly charting of our official 
gold outflow than in the erratic 
price movements of the foreign 
gold markets. 


We have been losing gold at a 
brisk rate—not to speculators, not 
to nervous hoarders, but to gov- 
ernments and central banks of 
countries that have piled up dol- 
lar claims against us. They have 
continued increasing their dollar 
holdings, still showing confidence 
in our currency. But, as our nega- 
tive balance of payments keeps 
providing them with dollars, they 


HESS & 


inevitably cash some of them for 
gold. 

Thus our massive gold supply— 
still nearly half the free-world 
monetary total—buys us time in 
whjch to cure the stubborn im- 
balance in our international trans- 
actions. It buys us time, but it 
will not buy us an eternity—we 
must press vigorously on witn 
every sensible measure to correct 
soon the deficit in our foreign 
payments. 


We can be heartened that our 
government is going at the job 
with determined measures, and 
we must trust that the new Ad- 
ministration will carry the work 
forward. The directives issued by 
President Eisenhower this month, 
to minimize the balance-of-pay- 
ments impact of government op- 
erations abroad, dramatize both to 
our own people and to our allies 
the earnestness with which we 
view the problem. This will re- 
inforce our continuing efforts to 
persuade our prosperous partner 
nations to carry a larger share 
of our joint burdens in military 
preparedness and economic assist- 
ance. Persuasion in these delicate 
matters will take time and per- 
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sistence, as was evident in Europe 
recently. But our case is a valid 
one and should be successful in 
its outcome. 


Devaluation Not the Answer 


The efforts we ourselves are 
making will also add weight to 
our argument when we press for 
removal of barriers that still dis- 
criminate against our exports. [t 
also will help explain why we 
may have to “tie’’ an increasing 
proportion of our foreign-aid 
grants and loans to the purchase 
of American goods, This “tying” 
of aid is not an attractive idea 
for us, and we should drop it as 
soon as other countries cut the 
“ties” which effectively bind their 
grants and loans. Right now we 
must employ every appropriate 
means to strengthen our payments 
position. 

To our country’s credit, we find 
no serious advocacy of trying to 
solve our problem by taking the 
dead-end road of devaluation, 
making our gold worth more by 
writing up its price and writing 
the dollar down. That course 
would not buy time, it would only 
buy trouble. Other countries, to 
protect their exports, would de- 
value with us; all faith in cur- 
rencies would jeopardized; the 
gold-poor underdeveloped coun- 
tries woulld be further impover- 
ished; and we would present the 
Soviet Unioan with a huge gift 
in the appreciated value of its 
considerable gold holdings. [t 
would be silly, and it would be 
immoral. 

No, we are nowhere near the 
point that would even call for 
consideration of such an extreme 
move. We can defend the dollar 
with sensible policies, under- 
pinned by the bedrock of a sound 
economy. We have to work from 
the bedrock up — move forward 
with our technology, get rid oi 
growth barriers in our tax struc- 
ture, sharpen our competitive 
abilities in world trade, walk the 
straight line of monetary and fis- 
cal integrity. 

Alerted by the warning signal 
of gold, we are tidying up the 
house of our financial policies. 
While- we are doing so, let’s 
straighten a few pieces of old 
furniture. ; 
Would. Prohibit Gold: Purchases 

Abroad 

Our gold policy now prohibits 
residents of the United States 
from owning refined gold in this 


country. That policy should be 
extended to prohibit the holding 
of gold anywhere by U. S. 
residents. 


The purchase of gold abroad is, 
in practice, a privilege of rather 
limited availability. The means 
and mechanisms required for its 
exercise make it so. And the 
exercise of its runs counter to our 
basie national gold policy. It can 
have very unfortunate § side- 
effects. When people living here 
buy gold in foreign markets, ob- 
servers abroad tend .to exaggeratc 
the significance. The buying of 
speculators or eccentrics is likely 
to be mistaken for signs of con- 
cern among responsible investors. 

Sealing up this gap in our gold 
policy would in no way interfere 
with the freedom of all residents 


to change their dollars into any 
foreign currency, to spend or in- 
vest their dollars anywhere in 
the world. Maintaining freedom 
of currency exchange is essential 
to the defense of the dollar; al- 
lowing a relatively few  indi- 
viduals to own gold overseas is 
not. 

Along with protecting our store 
of gold, we should make clear— 
to our own people and to the 
world — what our gold is for, 
namely for making international 
settlements, not for redeeming our 
currency and deposits. Requiring 
a reserve of 25% in gold against 
the notes and deposits of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks makes our 
gold supply for international pay- 
ments only about one-third of our 
total gold holdings. Nearly $12 bil- 
lion worth is set asice a3 a rezerve 
against something it cannot be 
used to redeem. 

As far back as the early 1930's 
monetary scholars were question- 
ing the wisdom of central ban! 
reserve requirements expressed in 
gold or foreign exchange, and thi 
line of questioning has recent], 
been revived. Such requirements 
illogically make a country’s do- 
mestic money supply a charge 
against its international reserves 


Favors Repeal of Gold Reserve 
Statute 

Repeal of the 25% gold-backing 
provision would be a logical step 
in the further improvement of 
our international monetary frame- 
work. So that it will be clearly 
understood as such, it probably 
should wait until our balance-of- 
payments position shows more 
clearly the results of our buckling 
cown to the basic problems. In 
that favorable setting, repeal of 
the gold reserve requirement will 
be seen for what it is—a change 
to a more realistic statement ot! 
the strength of our gold position. 

As I cautioned at the outset, 
this discussion has been mostly 
about money. Why do I—and why 
do so many others these days— 
place so much stress on sound 
money? It is not out of corcern 
for the cold inanimate gold lying 
heavily in dark vaults, but rather 
for the meaning of money in the 
lives andwelfare of people—all 
people. Such temporary _ incon- 
veniences,. or even hardship, as 
the maintenance of sound money 
may entail is small compared with 
the painful, long-lasting hardships 
that are wrought by unsound 
money. Most of remember :;the 
early 1930’s, when currency after 
currency was left to wander in 
stormy seas with only drifting 
lights to steer by. We remember 
those days as a period of world- 
wide financial chaos; but, more 
than that, we remember the long 
lines at bank windows and soup 
kitchens; the silent factories; the 
still ships; the idle, anxious; 
people. 

Our well-being as individuals— 
_all one hundred eighty million. of 
us in this country — our jobs, our 
homes, our opportunities, will be 
directly affected by what we as a 
nation do about our money. Put 
in its proper place, money is not 
man’s enemy, not his undoing, not 
his master. It is his servant, and 
it must be made to serve him 
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well. As bankers, this must always 
be our first concern with the sub- 
stance in which we deal. This 
must be our perspective when we 
speak of men and money. 





*An address by Mr. Alexander before 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America Cenvention, Hollywoscd Beach, 
Flerida, Nov. 28, 1960. 


Per Jacobsson 


In Agreement 
With Alexander 


before the annual 
of the institute of Life 
New York City, Dec. 
IMF’s Managing Director 
concurred 
with Henry C. 
Alexander’s 
proposal on 


In an address 
meeting 
Insurance, 
13, the 


gold. The fol- 
lowing extract 
is from Per 


Jacobsson’s 
remarks on 





the subject. 

[| Ed. -Note— 

cf. p. 20 of 

this issue for 

full text of 

Mr. Alexan- 

der’s address. ] 

Per Jacobsson “In a re- 
cent speech, 


Mr. Henry C. Alexander, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York also suggested that the 
Federal Reserve System’s obliga- 
tion to maintain 25% gold backing 
against notes and deposits should 
be abolished, so that all the U. S. 
gold would be fully available as 
cover against external liabilities. 
In a Staff Study on International 
Liquidity, which was published 
by the Interantional Monetary 
Fund in 1958, it was noted that a 
creat number of countries have 
seen fit to abolish cover require- 
ments in terms of gold because 
sold is mostly no longer needed 
for internal purposes, but only for 
the settlement of international ob- 
ligations. For my part, I think 
it would he all to the good if the 
maintenance of the 25% gold 
cover rule, as well as the 44% 
interest rate limitation, could be 
removed’ simultaneously. I am 
sure that opinion abroad would 
regard the simultaneous removal 
of the-e two limitations with ap- 
proval, and that such steps would 
thus contribute to a strengthen- 
ing of confidence in the dollar.” 


With McCourtney- 
Breckenridge & Co. 


(Svecial to Tae Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Charles E. Shei- 
ton is now affiliated with Mc- 
Courtney - Breckenridge & Co., 
Boatmen’s Bank Building, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. He was formerly with 
Waddell & Reed, Ine. 


Joins Ball, Burge Firm 
(Special to THe FPrnancrat CHRONICLE) 
AKRON, Ohio—Barbara R. Wag- 
ner has joined the staff of Ball, 
Burge & Kraus, 
Tower Building. 


First National 


National Bank 
of Oreston 


PORTLAND 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
© 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OREGON, PORTLAND 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated Steel operations (per cent capacity)... Dec 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castings (met tons)._.......6 = Dec 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 


42 gallons @ACH ).2-- 5s 


Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbls.)..... Dec. 
Gascling: Gee Se ee Dec. 
Kerosene ee RN Dt ee Dec. 
Distillate fuel ofl output (bblg.)......-. = == Dec 
Residual fuel oil output (bbls. ) ~--- Dec 


Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— °°: 


Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at__..__ 


Kerosene (bbls.) at owe TOS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: —_ 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_........ ec 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars )— Dec 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
Total U. S. construction 


Private construction DRRMGsa sank. ee 
Public . COMI Elk he i tbc... Dec 
State and municipal... 5 -Dec 
a. Nee ape ER SY RE EES ee ea ee eee Dec. 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (toms)_..__......._._____ ~- Dec 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)--..._-.____-___________ Dec. 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE = 100__.........._ Dec. 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (i G00 Rw. )... ~2223............ ew Dex 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC.____-~ eel ere Dec 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
Pee, cn Dec 
Pig: SEGRE Cie en ede teow ee ial _. Dec 
Scrap steel (per gress ton)... —: 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper—- 
TI i new aes Dec 
ta ia oi iterates teccedceres eoereresereen ee Dec 
Sm Cr trate i Dec 
TM ERIE Se wt a ra Dec 
tZine (Geliveréd) at-............. iitatiesteiinpecsepiiniesstiahaninsieapieeceneed Dec 
Sn Ce i ile ce ce nese treeeneiorenesen Dec. 
Aluminum (primary pig, 99.5%) at_........___._._.________ Dec 
SRV Se I Slee tetee ere siwnce eens Dec. 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
1. rn cchinepennnatepenenaes Dec. 
AVOTRER Cee enema ete nnecnneeeenes Dec 
AM wide a Dec 
Aa oo an a aS ae A et gerne ana geen aedhehtnanes ends siarercharererasenarasabasenes Dec 
BD eevccnmidens anda ne de eire alent t silat tai dice anieicnniniuislthels Sotiin cnimcisercinthientiteamenan Dec 
OD, © eas ie daeicbatan nena ticthinii> ap dated snes orange inciaies Dec 
BR eed eeremnnnen Dec 
UIE er nce esienemrensennn Dec. 
ane iat lac Siete i ceientratetis deactinetereeaiipncseunsevmnienpcinicinenen Dec 
MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 
ys Ga, an 8 ee meeenaniis Dec 
AVOR CID sels eter tice regret ateres ence eirenn comin -~Dec 
DOR Sore eae tind tetienemnnnentionaaptoaii Dec. 
BR ee enadttliemenncdcetsenoanan Dec 
Ae. airmen at secieianc cel esr Mine edi tty detesiennin tinacieo eames denensamniiaset Dec 
ae ceintbeuinbvamicns Dec 
en eens Dec 
eo we FO SE eee eee ee Dec 
Industrials Group —__~__- NEE Re Rate die iiaialisnech coermapiintnerdiominwewimenidies Dec 
MOODE'’S COM eee fees... Dec. 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Orders received (tome)... -~----~----- ~~ eC 
Pn eine dec 
OT re  imeneoaens Dec 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period___._.._-------__- Dec 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
Bo od SE he Dec 


ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
TORE i ee ee Si... kn admemacem Nov 
Short Sales 


ae ee Nov 

Other sales _...._____ teal Nov. 

Oy ce Nov 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— 

Total purchases_______ a ecole lena cael aad tei apeepetoantl Nov. 
cinerea Nov 
CU I ai ceiccrenesan SA deiatiaeaeanaisind dilaicnteenepsibvieepasidirnipmenstuertie Nov. 

Total sales_____ ee eran Nov. 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

Fe etibeiwuen Nov 
Ne nn en emcees Nov 
Nee weno Nov. 

Se ee ewneween Nov. 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 

ec aiaeonncce Nov. 
Sper. sale he i uendicomaies Nov. 
en ute Nov 

at 8 el lov 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSLON 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—t 
SN em i Nov 
Re ERENT SA a i a a Nov 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales_______.---~-~- Nov. 
ee nmenneecenne Nov 
en  nmaowuine Nov. 

TO i ne eaniionl Nov 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales_._..._.._..._._..------._ Nov. 
I enema Nov. 
a Se Nov. 

Round-lot purchases by dealers—Number of shares__-~~-~~ Nov 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 
Total round-lot sales— 
I a Te Nov. 
I a nr ad Nov. 
Pr ome Nov. 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. 8. DEPT. OF 
LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): | 
Commodity Group— 

SO i a ee Dec. 

SN NUN ic =F Oe a Dec. 

ESTE LEE GTO OE ELE VELEN Dec. 

rn eter eee ee) Ae Dec. 

All commodities other than farm and foods.___-------~- Dec. 





“Revised figure. 


Monthly Investment Plan. 
one-half cent a pound. 
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{Includes 978,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
as of Jan. 1, 1960 as against Jan. 1, 1959 basis of 147,633,670 tons. 
tPrime Western Zinc sold on delivered basis at centers where freight from East St. Louis exceeds 


Latest 
Week 
$48.3 


$1,387,000 


6,984 210 
£7,834,000 
29,053,000 
2,755,000 
2,934,000 
6,711,000 


187,242,000 
36,902,000 
172,642,000 
49,339,000 


522,936 


448 206 


$446,100,000 
192,200,000 
253,900,000 
181,300,000 
72,600,000 


~] 


,.310,000 
372,000 


232 
14,604,000 
360 


6.196c 
$66.32 
$28.50 


29.600c 
28.450c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
101.875c 


87.36 
86.51 
90.91 
88.67 
86.11 
80.93 
83.91 
87.72 
88.13 
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354.9 


307,561 
280,359 

79 
409,354 


108.90 


2,207,890 

450,870 
1,696,720 
2,147,590 


342,990 

33,100 
251,160 
284,260 


678,865 
142,520 
521,208 
663,728 


3,229,745 

626,490 
2,469,088 
3,095,578 


1,427,017 
$68,206,820 


1,401,147 
17,551 
1,383,596 
$66,418,736 


436,900 
436,900 
458,900 


857,750 
13,494,030 
14,351,780 


119.5 
89.1 
109.1 
97.5 
127.9 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Werk 
*49.0 


*1,396,000 


6,992,460 
8,092,000 
28,776,000 
3,108,000 
13,367,000 
6,257,000 


187,906,000 

37,099,000 
175,741,000 
*48,808,000 


471,400 
472,828 


$385,000,000 
172,700,000 
212,300,000 
173,500,000 
38,800,000 


6,390,000 
*327,000 


*172 
14,368,000 


290 


6.196c 
$66.32 
$28.50 


29.600c 
28.200c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
102.000c 


86.25 
86.51 
90.91 
88.81 
86.11 
*80.93 
83.91 
87.72 
*87.99 


3.96 
4.67 
4.35 
4.50 
4.70 
*5.11 
4.87 
4.58 
*4.56 


355.8 


261,948 
270,596 

81 
384,618 


108.80 


2,121,150 

504.400 
1,744,230 
2,248,630 


318,310 

50,300 
329,170 
379,470 


710,684 
164,500 
587,959 
752,459 


3,150,144 

719,200 
2,661,359 
3,380,559 


1,446,667 
$67,541,044 


1,191,602 
22,367 
1,169,235 
$56,966,684 


324,570 
324,570 
561,210 


1,015,870 
13,131,790 
14,147,660 


119.6 
89.7 
109.2 
97.5 
127.8 


§Based on new annual 


Month 
Ago 
51.6 


1,470,000 


6,940,060 
7,830,000 
27,785,000 
2,988,000 
12,362,000 
5,897,000 


184,350,000 
36,745,000 
180,453,008 
49,079,000 


599,493 
512,046 


$314,400,000 
130,300,000 
184,100,000 
143,000,000 
41,100,000 


7,925,000 
387,000 


149 


14,111,000 
298 


6.196c 
$66.32 
$28.17 


29.600c 
26.825c 
12.000c 
11.800c 
13.500c 
13.000c 
26.000c 
103.250c 


87.56 
87.05 
91.62 
89.37 
86.24 
81.42 


355,583 
308,733 

88 
469,198 


108.71 


~ 


,657,490 
332,150 
1,469,940 
1,802,090 


248,910 

41,300 
288,730 
330,030 


720,318 

77,530 
633,900 
711,430 


2,626,718 

450,980 
2,392,570 
2,843,550 


1,369,877 
$63,503,520 


1,272,203 
23,024 
1,249,179 
$60,371,920 


388,950 
388,950 
461.250 


690,710 
12,719,340 
13,410,050 


119.4 
88.6 
109.0 
96.0 
127.9 


Year 
Ago 
96.3 


2,726,000 


7,026,525 
7,983,000 
28,772,000 
2,600,000 
13, 168,00. 
6,713,090 


181,406,00C 
30,351,000 
164,093,000 
53,898 000 


649,582 
524,304 


$293,700,000 
154,800, 00( 
138,900,000 
98,700, 00C 
40,200,000 


9,221,000 
471,000 


249 
14,167,00¢ 
248 


6.196c 
$66.41 
$42.50 


33.300¢ 
30.850: 
13.000¢ 
12.800 
13.000 

12.500: 
24.700 

99.125 


81.65 
84.04 
87.86 

85.85 
83.79 
79.13 
81.78 
84.17 
86.24 


~ Pears bs b> 


FY Srokomravve w 
+ SUSBOON IDS 


Ww 


338,55: 

295,925 
BE 

476,497 


111.6% 


2,695,570 

419,240 
2,250, 12% 
2,669,366 


379,500 

34,100 
403,840 
437,940 


~ 


,005,310 

240,063 
1,073,473 
1,313,536 


4,080,380 

693,403 
3,727, 43. 
4,420,836 


1,959,235 
$101,064,443 


1,644,026 
10,671 
1,633,355 
$81,686,253 


425,630 


425,030 
738,900 


833,500 
17,098,380 
17,931,880 


119.0 
85.7 
105.5 
89.4 
128.5 


capacity of 148.570.970 tonr 


tNumber of orders not ranarted eines inte-duetton °° 





Latest 
Month 
BUSINESS FAILURES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of October: 

Manufacturing number .- . ; 229 

Wholesale number jan sheeastien ’ 139 

Retail number ” — Le 613 

Construction number 231 

Commercial service number - 132 
Total number —-~--~- gata . = 1,344 

Manufacturing liabilities .................. $16,104,000 

Wholesale liabilities 9,989,000 

Retail liabilities 20,894,000 

Construction liabilities 17,877,000 

Commercial! service liabilities 16,644,000 
Sy I ee .. $81,508,000 

BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN TH 
UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
INC.—Month of October___. acted 13,760 
BUSINESS INVENTORIES — DEPT. OF COM- 
MERCE NEW SERIES—Month of Oct. 
(Millions of dollars): 

Manufacturing o > $54,300 

Wholesale 13,500 

Retail 25,900 
Total $93,700 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
November (000's omitted): 

Total U. S. construction ‘ ali $1,775,000 
Private construction 880,000 
Public construction ‘ 895,000 

State and municipal d ads 667,000 
Federal : ‘ 228,000 
CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING—BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—REVISED SERIES—Esti- 
mated short and intermediate term credit 
in millions as of Oct. 31: 

Total consumer credit $54,201 
Instalment credit , 42,217 
Automobile . 18,055 
Other consumer goods ‘ ae . 10,342 
Repairs and modernization loans ia 2,928 
Personal loans 10,892 
Noninstallment credit . nn 11,984 
Single payment loans <a ; sae 4,326 
Charge accounts a a 4,563 
Service credit ae diene a 3,095 

COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
UCTS—DEPT. OF COMMERCE—Month of 
October: 

Cotton Seed— 

Received at mills (tons) simnsinesineiieaiiate 1,697,900 
Crushed (tons) — sesnibaiaieal able 760,800 
Stocks (tons) October 31__..-----.~.--~. 1,639,000 

Cake and Meal— 

Stocks (tons) October 31.................. 167,700 
Produced (tons) - eee eee 353,500 
Shipped (tons) - puiidntetbiettmenienagilt 322,900 

Hulls— 

Stesks (tons) Octeber 31.........<-....-~ 57,900 
Produced (bales) - aie eS inisia 164,600 
Shipped (tons) - Sets atte 142,400 

Linters— 

Stocks (bales) October 31.....-......--- 147,800 

Produced (bales) - achilles > idee 226,800 

Gieteped. (bales) 20<— ree cwnnse 81,000 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES SECOND FED- 

ERAL RESERVE DISTRICT FEDERAL 

RESERVE BANK OF NEW YORK—1947-49 

Average—100—Month of October: 

Sales (average monthly), unadjusted__.__. 150 

Sales (average daily), unadjusted____.__-~.. 147 

Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted___ 140 

LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES—INSTITUTE 
OF LIFE INSURANCE—Month of Oct. 
(000,000’s omitted): 

Ordinary - ‘ seonnihtineienicans $4,321 

Industrial - 580 

Group - 7 a 1,164 
Total sinstelipiiidhlin apis antes snip atilitallts iil $6,065 

MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD—100 
COMMON STOCKS—Month of November: 

Industrials (125) .- sailbcaeae 2 3.53 

Railroads (25) . ; BAS Si 5.73 

Utilities (mot incl. Amer. Tel. & Tel. (24) 3.75 

Banks (15) / ‘ : ichaiteadtnitiwedi hes 3.93 

Insurance (10) . ; 3 Se ae 2.97 

Average (200) -—----~-.- ieaniinaiaandshaie ume 3.60 

PERSONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 
(DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE)—Month 
of October (in billions): 

Total personal income 0 Ur atirasekeiclantetocaaiies $409.6 
Wage and salary receipts, total____- oa 275.2 
Commodity producing industries —~-. all 111.1 
Manufacturing only saiasiabdiicietaat OR i as 87.3 
Distributing industries. —.-...---~-~- ven 72.8 
Serwtes: SDRUSITINR lin cicandmmcwencbans 42.0 
a ctainnreep baka 49.3 
Geen See ee .. eeiewener 11.3 
Business and professional _....-~--.-~-~- 36.2 
ae as a re eee 12.1 
Rental income of persons... ..~~~- i 12.5 
I es eemmeeneineniinneaaiereti 14.0 
Personal interest income___._...-.~--.--. 27.6 
Transfer payments .._......-. -.--. oe 30.0 

Less employees’ contribution for social 
insurance --.._~-- 1. sll wig deciictenstlenesiiiaieiaediiadied 9.3 

Total nonagricultural income___.-.-~-~-~---- 393.3 

RUBBER MANUFACTURING ASSOCIATION 
INC.—-Month of September: 

Passenger & Motorcycle Tires (Number of): 

Shipments - -- a a 8,484,336 
I oo os ccnictieer es cne-ven een aneieheneibannerebehs anne 8,157,639 
NS eS ee eae ee 22,037,007 

Tractor Implement Tires (Number of )— 

Shipments -- cidade cg Aen ctaneiealnatan oryntaant 253,725 
GD oe isenieeneeinmabaredinanat 232,443 
I 8 ii cic sacs chin siemens aanegepliinnitpiiang 920,540 

Truck and Bus Tires (Number of)— 

Shipments .~-....----------~----.------~ 1,145,604 
PRONE .. 2 oie eeieds re eeen ones 1,025,946 
Inventory -—.- sinaihtily Scie i aataasigelniae ainsi 3,855,514 

Passenger, Motorcycle, Truck & Bus Inner- 

Tubes (Number of )— 
Shipments nay teaiiresicaiceteaiinisin teicipyesch iphliinliasadinii lias 2,894,483 
Production . jie sie niin tlitiaaiaptaiaasines 3,023,974 
Inventory .. ; See ete at eeas 10,445,733 

Tread Rubber (Camelback )— 

Shipments (pounds) ...-..---~-----~--.~~ 43,432,000 
Productior (pounds) — smacihmimeait oi aaidte 41,365,000 
Inventory (pounds) —.....----.----.~.--- 24,312,000 


Previous 
Month 


218 

116 

604 

218 

113 

1,269 
$23,011,000 
7,381,000 
23,080,000 
14,417,000 
12,715,000 


$80,604,000 


14,007 


$54,300 
*13,200 
25,000 


*$92,500 


$1,796,000 
1,098,000 
698,000 
601,000 
97,000 


$54,128 
42,136 
18,086 
10,255 
2,916 
10,879 
11,992 
4,376 
4,480 
3,136 


909,800 
412,900 
701,900 


137,100 
189,300 
209,900 


35,700 
90,000 
79,800 


102,000 
128,600 
106,300 


135 
138 
136 


$4,004 
550 
1,031 


$5,585 


8S 
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*$408.8 
*275.0 
*111.2 

*87.5 
72.7 
*41.9 
49.2 
11.2 
36.1 
12.2 
12.5 
14.0 
27.5 
*29.7 


9.3 
*392.4 


7,824,458 
8,061,325 
22,325,991 


235,223 
241,527 
931,776 


1,116,766 
1,085,341 
3,971,602 


3,307,663 
3,016,671 
10,253,694 


*40,330,000 
*42,006,000 
*26,847,000 


Year 
Ago 


221 

106 

532 

164 

102 

1,125 
$20,980,000 
5,323,000 
13,050,000 
7,132,000 
3,891,000 


$50,376,000 


14,526 


$51,400 
12,800 
25,100 


$1,590,000 
869,000 
721,000 
490,000 
231,000 


$49,872 
38,421 
16,659 
9,534 
2,653 
9,575 
11,451 
4,050 
4,525 
2,876 


1,832,200 
782,200 
1,937,500 


110,800 
361,800 
348,000 


66,800 
172,000 
148,300 


184,400 
239,700 
190,100 


149 
141 
134 


3.16 
5.09 
4.04 
3.57 
2.83 


$384.3 
258,6 
105.6 
83.5 
68.8 
38.5 


79 
370.3 


7,856,472 
8,808,201 
19,650,725 


315,745 
316,131 
854,017 


1,447,954 
1,299,214 
2,905,918 


3,692,581 
4,064,885 
8,334,261 


44,055,000 
44,929,000 
33,502,000 
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Securities Now in Registration 











NOTE—Because of the large number of issues 
awaiting processing by the SEC, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to predict offering dates 
with a high degree of accuracy. The dates shown 
in the index and in the accompanying detailed 
items reflect the expectations of the underwriter 
but are not, in general, to be considered as firm 
offering dates. 











ACR Electronics Corp. 

Sept. 28, 1960 filed 150,000 shares. of common stock, 
75,000 series I common stock purchase warrants, and 
75,000 series II common stock purchase warrants, to be 
offered in units, each unit to consist of two common 
shares, one series I 5-year purchase warrant, and one 
5-year series II warrant. Warrants are exercisable ini- 
tially at $2 per share. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds — For salaries of additional personnel, 
liquidation of debt, research, and the balance for work- 
ing capital. Office—551 W. 22nd Street, New York City. 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Adler Built Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For acquisition and development of land and 
operating capital. Office—1201 W. 66th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
Underwriter—H. P. Black & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Admiral Benbow inn, Inc. 

Nov. 21, 1960 (letter of notification) a maximum of 
44.440 shares of common stock (no par) not to exceed 
$300,000 to be offered for subscription by holders of 
common stock on the basis of one new share for each 
five shares held. Price—At-the-market, and a minimum 
of $6.25 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Office — 29 S. Bellevue Boulevard, Memphis, Tenn. 
Underwriter — James N. Reddoch & Co., Memphis, 
Tenn. 


All American Engineering Co. 

Sept. 27, 1960 filed 85,918 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), to be offered to holders of the outstanding 
common of record Nov. 22 on the basis of one new share 
for each four shares held with rights to expire on 
Dec. 7. Price — To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The firm is engaged primarily, under government- 
sponsored contracts, in research, development, and man- 
ufacturing activities related to the aircraft, satellite, and 
missile fields. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Du Pont Airport, Wilmington, Del. Un- 
derwriter—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (managing). 
Offering—Expected in January. 


Allen, McFarland & Co. 

Sept. 8, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) and 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—Of 120,000 shares, $2 
per share; of 30,000 shares, 75 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To maintain markets in selected securities and for 
working capital. Office — 1120 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Allen, McFarland & Co. 
Offering—Expected in early January. 


Allied Bowling Centers, inc. 
Dec. 29 filed $750,000 of sinking fund debentures and 
300,000 shares of capital stock, to be offered in units of 
$75 principal amount of debentures and 30 shares of 
stock. Price—$108 per unit. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Arlington, Texas. Underwriter 
—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas. Nete — This 
effering has been postponed. 

Altamil Corp. 
Nov. 30, 1960 filed 251,716 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture and sale of large machined 
structural components and stainless steel sandwich 
panels for use in military and commercial aircraft and 
missiles. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—225 
Oregon St., El Segundo, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

American Consolidated Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 39,500 shares of 
common stock (par 33% cents). Price — $5 per share. 
Proceeds — For advertising and promotion and accounts 
receivable. Office—835 N. 19th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Un- 
| pc aes rae Monaghan & Mulhern, Inc., Ardmore, 
® American Educational Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 5, 1960 filed 960,000 shares of class A common vot- 
ing stock (par $1) and 240,000 shares of class B non- 
voting common stock to be sold in uints, each unit to 
consist of 4 shares of class A stock and one share of class 
B stock. Price—$25 per unit. Business—The writing of 
life insurance and allied lines of insurance. Proceeds— 
For capital and surplus, Office — Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter — The last public 
offering of common was handled by Standard American 
Securities, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 

American Income Life Insurance Co. 
Aug. 26, 1960 filed 90,174 shares of common stock, to 
be offered to the holders of the outstanding common on 
the basis of one new share for each 5% shares held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For 
eo corporate purposes. Office—5th and Franklin, 

aco, Texas. Underwriters—Ladenburg, Thalmann & 
Co. and Lee Higginson Corp., both of New York City 
(managing). Nete—This stock is not qualified for sale in 
New York. Statement effective Nov. 9. 
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American Mortgage Investment Corp. 
April 29 filed $1,800,0U0 of 4% 20-year collateral trust 
bonds and 1,566,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 
mon stock. It is proposed that these securities will be 
offered for public sale in units (2,000) known as In- 
vestment Certificates, each representing $900 of bonds 
and 783 shares of stock. Price—$1,800 per unit. Proceeds 
—To be used principally to originate mortgage loans and 
carry them until market conditions are fa~orable for 
disposition. Office — 210 Center St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Underwriter—Amico, Inc. 

American Playlands Corp. 
Aug. 22, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business—The company intends to oper- 
ate an amusement and recreation park on 196 acres of 
land near Liberty, N. Y. Proceeds—For development of 
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he land. Office—55 South Main St., Liberty, N. Y. Un- 
eae W. Janis Co., Inc., New York City. Offer- 
ing—Imminent. 

American Recreational Development Corp. 

Sept. 7, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in constructing and oper- 
ating recreation centers. Office — 210 E. Lexington St., 
Baltimore 2, Md. Underwriter—Investment Securities Co. 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 

American & St. Lawrence Seaway Land Co. 
Jan. 27 filed 538,000 shares of common stock, of which 
350,000 shares are to be publicly offered. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—To pay off mortgages, develop and im- 


Continued on page 113 











NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


December 16 (Friday) 


Pe aie el a a attend Class A 
(L. F. Rothschild & Co.) 80,000 shares 


December 19 (Monday) 


Arway Manufacturing Corp._____________Common 
(Stern, Zeiff & Co., Inc.) $240,000 
ge ee ae Common 
(R. Baruch & Co.) $200,000 
Brooks (James) & Co. Inc._____________- Units 
(Lloyd Haas & Co.) $450,000) 
Davos, Inc. Ve ee ee 
(B. G. Harris & Co. Inc.) $250,000 
Long Island Plastics Corp._______________ Common 
(The James Co.) $300,000 
Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp.______Common 
(Bache & Co.) 155,000 shares 
nee a ee 
(Gidden, Morris & Co., Inc.) $202,000 
Pathe Equipment Co., Inc.________-_. Sees 
‘Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $625,000 
Po Gh eee Units 
(Hill, Darlington & Grimm) 8,000 units 
IO Common 


(M. H. Meyerson & Co., Ltd.; Karen Securities Corp. and 
Selected Investors) $210,000 


Se PU ee Common 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) $500,000 
Stancil-Hoffman Corp.___-__.--_--...-2- na Capital 
(Pacific Coast Securities Co.) $300,000 
ee Common 
f (Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Inc.) $300,000 
United States Shell Homes, Inc.___________- Units 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 25,000 units 
Vector Industress, Tec... |. os... Common 

. (Plymouth Securities Corp.) $300,000 
pI > ne Capital 


(Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 4,000,000 shares 
December 20 (Tuesday) 


Speedry Chemical Products, Inc.______- Debentures 
(S. D. Fuller & Co.) $2,000,000 
Speedry Chemical Products, Inc._________ Common 
4 (S. D. Fuller & Co.) 60,000 shares 
I IS, I et Common 


(Bids to be received) 161,573 shares 


December 21 (Wednesday) 


California-Pacific Utilities Co..__________ Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.) 57,986 shares) 
Geotechnics & Resources, Inc..__________~~- Capital 

(S. D, Puller & Co.) $299,600 
SPE ee ers: Debentures 


(Lehman Brothers) $4,500,000 
December 23 (Friday) 


Drexel Equity Fund, Inc._-_----..-.--_-- Common 
(Drexel & Co.) $5,100,000 
International Mosaic Corp.__.-........--- Common 


(B. G. Harris & Co., Inc.) $279,999 
December 27 (Tuesday) 


II as Commen 
(Jay W. Kaufman & Co.) $400,000 

Corel Aggregates Corp.......=.........-- Common 

(Peter Morgan & Co. and Robinson & Co., Inc.) $400,000 
Palm Developers Limited___......______ Common 
(David Barnes & Co., Inc.) $300,000 

Telephone & Electronics Corp...._.____-- Common 
(Equity Securities Co.) $264,900 

Willer Color Television System, Inc._____-_ Common 


(Equity Securities Co.) $242,670 
December 28 (Wednesday) 


UTS ne Common 
: (East Coast Investors Co.) $564,900 
Geren PICNOOR, BC in oun eon gence - Common 


(Equitable Securities Corp. and Kroeze, McLarty & Co.) 
100,000 shares 
December 29 (Thursday) 
Does-More Products Corp.___.._-_-----~- _Common 
(H. L. Wright & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
December 30 (Friday) 


Cielo Contests Corp..s.i....-~..4-...~- Common 
(Rodetsky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co.; L. C. Wegard & Co. 
and L. D. Sherman & Co.) $285,000 


January 3 (Tuesday) 


eae ae GS cores dc eS ee Common 
(Drexel & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co.) 9,000 shares 


January 4 (Wednesday) 
See Ws I ns we wma Common 


(Paine, Webber; Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, 
Marache & Co.) 78,955 shares 





Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR._-Equip. Tr. Ctfs. 
(Bias to be received) $8,550,000 
National Aeronautical Corp.__----------- Common 
(White, Weld & Co.; Yarnall, Biddle & Co. and 
Stroud & Co., Inc.) 60,000 shares 


January 5 (Thursday) 


Steet CO oo egeos Sosa sis: _Units 
(‘Blaha & Co., Inc.) $250,000 
January 9 (Monday) 
Bell Electronic Corp._-_-------------- _.Common 


(Schwabacher & Co.) 136,000 shares 


January 10 (Tuesday) 
Missouri Pacific RR.- . _Equip. Trust Cifs. 
(Bids to be received) $3,210,000 


Pocket. Books, Inc.......~-- : _Common 
(White, Weld & Co. and Goldman Sachs & Co. 600,000 shares 


January 11 (Wednesday) 


Brunswick Corp. ..~.-..=----- _Debentures 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Lehman Brov.hers 
and Goldmau. Sacns & Co.) $0,634,400 


Iowa Power & Light Co.___---- Fe ee 
(Bids 10:00 a.m. CST) $10,000,000 
Pacific Gas Transmission Co. Debeniures 


(Offering to stockholders—no underwricing) $13,260,000) 


I te Ok iene ' __Capital 
(Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Inc.) 150,000 shares 


Southern Pacific Co.___________Equip. Trust Cifs. 
(Bids ncon EST) $8,400,000 


January 16 (Monday) 


Canaveral International Corp._.--------- Common 
(S. Schramm & Co., Inc.) 300,000 snares 
Detemntien. 1AC;- 2 c6.ucex ; _.Common 


(Berner Bros. and Earl Edden Co.) $160,000 


ES Eo newonesas _.....-Common 
(Alessandrini & Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Screen Gems, Inc.-_------- ___.__... Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co. and Hallgarten & Co.) 300,000 shares 
January 17 (Tuesday) 


Gulf States Utilities Co..........--.--.-- Common 
(Bids to »be received) $11,500,000 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co._____________--_---Bends 
(Bids 11:00 a.m. EST) $7,000,000 
Security National Bank of Long Island_._._.Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Bache & Co.) 
97,371 shares 


January 18 (Wednesday ) 


Bowl-Mor Co., Inc._-_--- Ok ated Debentures 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, 
Marache & Co.) $2,000,000 


New York Central RR.__-------- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
Bids Noon (EST) $4,125,000 


January 23 (Monday) 


General Bowling Corp...----..---------- Common 
(H. S. Simmons & Co., Inc. and McMahon, Lichtenfeld 
& Co.) $1.000,000 


(Edward H. Stern & Co.) $300,000 


January 24 (Tuesday) 
Crhbee. See. Tee Cn ois 5 cine oeinsweewse Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 


Texas Power & Light Co.___-___._____.._--Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a. m. EST) $12,000,000 


February 1 (Wednesday) 
Toledo Plaza Investment Trust_Beneficial Tr. Ctfs. 
(Hodgdon & Co., Inc.) $522,500 


February 7 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co.____.__..__Debentures 
(Bids to be received) $45,000,000 
Lake Superior District Power Co.__.______-- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $30,000,000 


February 15 (Wednesday) 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co.____.._Bonds 
(Bids 2:30 p.m. EST) $20,000,000 

Dates Wire Cele... .--<-----.--<-5---. _Common 
(Plymouth Securities Corp.) $600,000 

Radar Measurements Corp.___-.-------~- Commen 


(Blaha & Co., Inc.) $299,950 


March 15 (Wednesday) 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.________---- Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $15,000,000 


June 13 (Tuesday) 


Virginia Electric & Power Co.___._-..--.-.--- Bonds 
(Bids to be received). $30,000,000 to $35,000,000, ce 
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rove properties, and acquire additional real estate. 
Office—60 E. 42nd St., New York City. Underwriter— 
A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc., New York City. 


e Americana Properties, Inc. 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Pprice—$6 per share. Business—The operation of shop- 
ping areas and bowling establishments in Long Island, 
N. Y. Proceeds—For debt reduction and construction of 
stores and a bowling facility. Office — 855 Montauk 
Highway, Oakdale, L. lL, N. Y. Underwriter—Plymouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. Offering — Expected 
in late January. 

Ampal-American Israel Corp. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed $5,000,000 of 7-year series I 6% sink- 
ing fund debentures. Price—At par. Proceeds—For vari- 
ous business enterprises in Israel. Office—17 East 71st 
Street, New York City. Underwriter—None. 


Anelex Corp. 
Nov. 25, 1960 filed 65,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 55,000 are subject to purchase on exercise of 
warrants and 10,000 were issued to Putnam & Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Price—The 55,000 shares are issuable on ex- 
ercise of warrants at from $16 to $17.50 a share, The 
10.000 shares are owned by Anderson-Nichols & Co., and 
are subject to purchase under options by three individ- 
uals at $7.50 a share. Business—The design, develop- 
ment and manufacture of high speed printers and high 
speed paper tape readers for use with computers and 
electronic data processing systems. Preoceeds—To work- 
ing capital. Office — 150 Causeway St., Boston, Mass. 
Underwriter—None. 

Apache Corp. 
Oct. 26, 1960 filed $4,000,000 of 6% convertible subor- 
dinated debentures, due Dec. 1, 1975. Price — At par. 
Business—Management of long-term risk capital invest- 
ments in gas, oil, and real estate ventures, and also in 
mutual funds. Proceeds—For debt reduction, working 
capital, and to buy a small oil producing company. 
Office—523 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. Under- 
writers—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York 
City and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Offering—Expected in late December. 
® Arway Manufacturing Corp. (12/19-23) 
Nov. 15, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price —$2 per share. 
Business — Manufacturers of plastic table cloths, mats, 
and trays. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office — 1041 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Stern, Zeiff & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Associated Oil & Gas Co. ; 
Nov. 23, 1960 filed 107,317 shares of outstanding capital 
stock. Price—At the market. Business—The acquisition, 
exploration and production of oil and gas. Proceeds—To 
selling stockholders. Office—1410 Bank of the Southwest 
Bldg., Houston, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


Associated Traffic Clubs Insurance Corp. 
Dec. 5, 1960, filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
80c), to be sold to the Associated Traffic Clubs of Ameri- 
ca and their members. Price—$2 per share. Business— 
Provides insurance coverage to the members of the 
above club, Proceeds—To be added to surplus to main- 
tain it at the amount required by law and to carry on 
and further develop the business of the company. Office 
—900 Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—A. T. 
Brod & Co., New York, N. Y. 
® Avery Adhesive Products, Inc. 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the company, and 150,000 outstanding shares 
are to be offered for the account of selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture of pressure-sensitive labels. Proceeds — 
Approximately $1,080,000 will be used to redeem the 
outstanding 5% preferred stock, and the balance will be 
for working capital. Officee—2540 Huntington Drive, San 
Marino, Calif. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City; and Wagenseller & Durst, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Offering—Expected in late January. 

Avionics Investing Corp. 
July 12, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par 
$1). Price — $10 per share. Business — The issuer is 
a closed - end non - diversified management investment 
company. Proceeds—For investments in small business 
concerns in avionics and related fields, with a proposed 
limit of $800,000 to be invested in any one such enter- 
prise. Office — 1000 - 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York City. 
Offering—Temporarily postponed. 

Bal-Tex Oil Co., Inc. 
June 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
class A common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). 
Proceeds—For expenses for development of oil proper- 
ties. Office—Suite 1150, First National Bank Bldg., Den- 
ver, Colo. Underwriter—L. A. Huey & Co., Denver, Colo. 


® Banner Industries Inc. 

Dec. 6, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
10c) 125,000 warrants for the purchase of a like num- 
ber of common shares and 125,000 common shares under- 
lying the warrants. Offering will be made in units, each 
unit to consist of two shares of common stock and one 
warrant for the purchase of one share at $6 per share 
to May 1, 1962, Price—$10 per unit. Proceeds—$200,000 
will be used to expand the company’s imports from Eu- 
rope and Japan and the balance will be used for addi- 


tional working capital. Office—1311 South 39th St., St. 
Louis, Mo, Underwriter—Netherlands Securities Co., Inc., 
New York City. 

® Baruch (R.) & Co. (12/19-23) 

Sept. 20, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 75 cents). Price — $2 per share. 


Business—The issuer is a broker-dealer with the SEC, 
anda member of the NASD. Proceeds—To take positions 
and maintain markets in securities, participate in under- 
writings, and the balance for working capital. Office— 
1518 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Same. 


Bell Electronic Corp. (1/9) 

Oct. 12, 1960 filed 136,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 86,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holder thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company, which was organ- 
ized in May 1959, is a distributor of electronic parts and 
equipment manufactured by others. Preceeds—For in- 
ventory and to carry accounts receivable. Office—306 E. 
Alondra Blvd., Gardena, Calif. Underwriter — Schwa- 
bacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Bonneville Manufacturing Co. 
Oct. 24, 1960 (letter of notification) 32,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds 
—For lease of a building and operating capital. Office 
—10915 N. Burgard, Portland, Ore. Underwriter—Auld 
& Co., Portland, Oreg. 


Bowling & Construction Corp. 
Nov. 28, 1960 filed 120,000 shares of class A common 
stock. Price—$5 per share. Business—The building, leas- 
ing and operation of bowling centers. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Office—26 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Arnold Malkan & Co., Inc., New York 
City (managing). 


® Bowl-Mor Co., Inc. (1/18) 

Oct. 28, 1960 filed $2,000,000 of 6% convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1975. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 
Newtown Road, Littleton, Mass. Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Granbery, Marache & Co., 
both of New York City (managing). 


® Bowl-Mor Co., Inc. (1/4) 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed 78,955 shares of common stock, to be 
offered to holders of the outstanding common on the 
basis of one new share for each 10 shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The company 
manufactures pin - sitting machines for various types 
of bowling games. Proceeds—For working capital and for 
costs of the company’s entry into the “‘tenpin” bowling 
field. Office —- Newton Road, Littleton, Mass. Under- 
writers — Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and Gran- 
bery, Marache & Co., both of New York City (man- 
aging). 


Bradford Pools, Inc. 
Oct. 24, 1960 filed 160,000 shares of class A common 
stock, with stock purchase warrants attached, to be of- 
fered in units consisting of five shares of stock and one 
warrant. Price—$10 per unit, Business—The construction, 
sale, and installation of pools in New Jersey and neigh- 
boring states. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, 
including working capital. Office — 245 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N. J. Underwriter—R. A. Holman & Co., Inc., 
New York City. Offering—Expected in late December. 


® Brooks (James) & Co., Inc. (12/19) 

Oct. 24, 1960 filed $400,000 of 12% subordinated de-. 
bentures, due 1980, 50,000 shares of common stock, and 
warrants for the purchase of 50,000 common shares, to 
be offered in units consisting of $400 of debentures, 50 
common shares, and warrants for the cash purchase of 50 
shares. Price—$450 per unit. Business—The retail sale 
in two Bronx, N. Y., stores of furniture, appliances, 
cameras, photo supplies, and related items. Proceeds— 
To reduce accounts payable to factors, with the balance 
for working capital. Office—542 E. 138th Street, New 
York City. Underwriter—Lloyd Haas & Co., New York 
City. 


® Brothers Chemical Co. (12/15) 

Aug. 9, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price— $3 per 
share. Business—Manufacturing chemicals. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—575 Forest 
Street, Orange, N. J. Underwriter—Sandkuhl & Com- 
pany, Inc., Newark, N. J. and New York City. Offering 
—Imminent. 


@® Brunswick Corp. (1/11) 

Dec. 5, 1960 filed $25,634,400 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Jan, 1, 1981, to be offered to holders of 
the outstanding common stock of record Jan. 11, on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 65 shares then 
held with rights to expire on Jan. 25. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business —- The manufacture and 
distribution of bowling products. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes, primarily for foreign investments 
and increased inventory. Office—623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (managing). 


Business Finance Corp. 
Aug. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 195,000 shares of 
’ommon stock (par 20 cents). Price — $1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For business expansion. Office—1800 E. 26th 
St., Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Cohn Co., Inc., 309 
N. Ridge Road, Little Rock, Ark. 

California-Pacific Utilities Co. (12/21) 
Nov. 21, 1960 filed 57,986 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selilng stockholders. Office—550 California St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Underwriter — Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Campbell Chibougamau Mines, Ltd. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed 305,392 shares of common stock to be 
offered to warrant holders. Price—$4 per share. Business 
—The company owns and works mining properties. 
Proceeds—For general funds of the company. Office— 
65 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. Underwriter—None. 
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® Canaveral International Corp. (1/16-20) 

Aug. 12, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—- 
Land sales and development. Proceeds—$150,000 for ac- 
counts payable, $335,000 for mortgage and interest pay- 
ments, $250,000 for advertising, $250,000 for development 
costs and $290,000 for general working capital. Office— 
1766 Bay Road, Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter — S. 
Schramm & Co., Inc., New York Citw. 


Caribbean American Corp. 
Sept. 14, 1960 filed 459,500 shares of capital stock. Price 
— $2 per share. Business—Caribbean real estate. Pro- 
ceeds— For general corporate purposes. Office — 615 
Robinson Bldg., 15th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Underwriter—R. P. & R. A. Miller & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Note—This statement was effective Nov. 16. 


Caribbean & Southeastern Development Corp. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 140,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$5.25 per share. Proceeds—For investment in land 
in the Caribbean area, development of a site in Atlanta, 
Ga., and the balance for general corporate purposes. 
Office—4358 Northside Drive, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. Un- 
derwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Century Acceptance Corp. 
Sept. 29, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 64%% junior subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1975, with five-year warrants for 
the purchase of 80,000 shares of regular common shares. 
The debentures are to be offered at par, and in units of 
one $500 debenture with warrants for 40 shares. Proceeds 
—For working capital and general corporate purposes. 
Office—1334 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter 
—A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis, Mo. (managing). Of- 
fering—Expected in December. 
® Chematomics, Inc. (12/28) 
Nov. 2, 1960 filed 188,300 shares of common stock, of 
which 175,000 shares are to be offered for public sale, 
and the remaining 13,300 shares, being outstanding are 
to be offered for the account of selling stockholders, 
subsequent to the sale of the new shares. Price—$3 per 
share. Business—The company which was organized in 
February 1960, is engaged in the development, produc- 
tion and distribution of heat-resistant synthetic resins. 
Proceeds — For new equipment, promotion, inventory, 
working capital and research and development. Office— 
122 East 42nd Street, New York City, Underwriter— 
East Coast Investors Co., New York City. 
® Chemtronic Corp. (12/27) 
Sept. 2, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Business—The company 
makes and sells miniature electrolytic capacitors. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes, including the re- 
payment of bank loans and the addition of technical per- 
sonnel. Office—309 11th Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. 
Underwriter—Jay W. Kaufmann & Co., New York City. 
Note—tThis statement was effective Dec. 13. 
% Chisholm Ski Club, Inc. 
Dec. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For working capital. Address—Rumford, Maine. Un- 
derwriter—None. 


Circle Controls Corp. (12/30) 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 95,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price-——$3 per share. 
Business — Manufacture and rebuilding of electronic, 
electro-mechanical and mechanical controls. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes and working capital. Of- 
fice—204 S. W. Boulevard, Vineland, N. J. Underwriters 
—Rodetsky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co., Jersey City, 
N. J.; L. C. Wegard & Co., Trenton, N. J. and L. D. Sher- 
man & Co., New York, N. Y. 

Circle-The-Sights, inc. 
March 30 filed 165,000 shares of common stock and $330,- 
600 of debentures (10-year 8% redeemable). Price—For 
stock, $1 per share; debentures in units of $1,000 at their 
principal amount. Proceeds—For initiating sight-seeing 
service. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 

Click Chemical Corp. 
Nov. 3, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of household chemicals, Proceeds— 
To go to a selling stockholder. Office—601 S. Columbus 
Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Underwriter—John R. Boland & 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Coastal Acceptance Corp. 
Oct. 3, 1960 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 10-year 
7% registered series notes, to be offered in denomina- 
tions of $100 to $1,000 each. Price—At face value. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—36 Lowell St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Underwriter — Shontell & Varick, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Coburn Credit Co., Inc. 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
value $1). Price—$4 per share. Business—Consumer 
sales finance business. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—53 N. Park Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. Underwriters—Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc. and 
Kesselman & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Ex- 
pected in early January. 


Colwell Co. 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 642% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1976, each $1,000 debenture to 
have an attached warrant for the purchase of 50 shares 
of common stock. Also filed were 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for 
the account of selling stockholders, Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—Originating and servic- 
ing loans secured by mortgages on real property. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—5856 Wilshire Bou- 
levard, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter — Mitchum, 


Continued on page 114 
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Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif. and J. A. Hogle 
& Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 

Dec. 16, 1957 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,000,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $100 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 


% Consolidated Circuit Corp. 

Dec. 1, 1960 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire a bank loan and for working capital. 
Office — 837 E. Orangethorpe, Anaheim, Calif. Under- 
writer—Russell & Saxe, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Consolidated Realty Investment Corp. 
April 27 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$1 per share. Proceeds—To establish a $250,000 revolving 
fund for initial and intermediate financing of the con- 
struction of custom or pre-fabricated type residential or 
commercial buildings and facilities upon properties to 
be acquired for sub-division and shopping center devel- 
opments; the balance of the proceeds will be added to 
working capital. Office—1321 Lincoln Ave., Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—The Huntley Corp., Little Rock. Ark. 


Consumers Cooperative Association 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed $8,000,000 of 5%2%, 25-year subor- 
dinated certificates of indebtedness, 320,000 shares of 
514% preferred stock, 40,000 shares of 4% second pre- 
ferred stock, and 1,000 shares of common stock. Prices— 
For the certificates of indebtedness, 100% of principal 
amount, and for the common stock and both classes of 
the preferred stock, $25 per share. Business—The asso- 
ciation is a cooperative wholesale purchasing and manu- 
facturing association and functions as a supply source 
for local farmers’ cooperative associations in several 
mid-Western States. Proceeds — For facility expansion 
and improvement, with $1,739,600 to be used for the 
retirement of maturing certificates of indebtedness and 
redemption prior to maturity of such certificates and 
the 542% preferred stock. Office—3315 N. Oak Traffic- 
way, Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter—None. 


Continental Investment Corp. 

Nov. 10, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — Purchasing retail instalment sales contracts and 
making direct loans secured by personal property. Pro- 
ceeds — To go to selling stockholders. Office — 120 S. 
Third St., Memphis, Tenn. Underwriter—J. C. Bradford 
& Co., Nashville, Tenn. (managing). 


Coral Aggregates Corp. (12/27) 

Aug. 25, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—-The company 
intends to engage in the extraction and sale of rock. 
Preceeds—For equipment, working capital, and the re- 
tirement of indebtedness, with the balance for general 
corporate purposes. Office—7200 Coral Way, Miami, Fla. 
Underwriters—Peter Morgan & Co., New York City, and 
Robinson & Co. Inc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


®@ Cove Vitamin & Pharmaceutical Inc. 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 108,000 shares of common stock (par 
50 cents), and five-year warrants for the purchase of 
an additional 54,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered in units, each unit to consist of two shares and a 
warrant for the purchase of one share. Price — To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—Mail order marketing 
of vitamins through department stores. Proceeds — To 
implement the company’s merchandising plan and for 
working capital. Office—26 The Place, Glen Cove, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter — Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in early January. 


Cowles Chemical Co. 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed $2,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Dec. 31, 1980. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The production and distribution 
of high purity chemicals for industrial use, primarily by 
laundries. Proceeds — For expansion and construction. 
Office—Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriters—Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., New York City and Gunn, Carey & Roulston, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio (managing). Offering—-Expected in 
mid-January. 

Crumpton Builders, Inc. 
Nov. 17, 1960 filed 750,000 shares of common stock, $1,- 
500,000 of 9% convertible debentures due Jan. 10, 1981, 
and warrants, to be offered in units, each unit to consist 
of five shares of common stock, one debenture and one 
warrant. Price—To be supplied by amendment, Business 
——The construction of owner completed (‘shell’) homes. 
Proceeds—To increase mortgage notes receivable and the 
balance for general corporate purposes. Office — 2915 
West Hillsborough Ave., Tampa, Fla. Underwriter — 
Courts & Co., Atlanta, Ga. and New York City. Offering 
—Sometime in January. 

Daffin Corp. 
Aug. 22, 1960, filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The company makes agricultural implements, feed 
grinding and mixing equipment for the livestock indus- 
try, and conveying and seed cleaning equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—Hopkins, Minn. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers, New York City, and 

, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. (man- 
. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


Dalto Corp. 
March 29 filed 431,217 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of such stock of 
record Oct. 7 at the rate of one-and-a-half new shares for 
each share then held. Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds 
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—For the retirement of notes and additional working 
capital. Office—-Norwood, N. J. Underwriter—Sterling, 
Grace & Co., 50 Broad St., New York City. Offering— 
Indefinitely postponed. 


Datamation, Inc. (1/16-20) 

Nov. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—The processing of paper work on a service basis 
for business organizations to provide them with the cost- 
cutting and time-saving benefits of electronics. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office — 100 S. Van 
Brunt St., Englewood, N. J. Underwriter—Bertner Bros 
and Earl Edden Co., New York City. 


Davos, Inc. (12/19-23) 
Oct. 26, 1860 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—Preparation of a ski lift for the current season, 
redemption of notes payable and for development and 
improvement of property. Office — Woodridge, N. Y. 
Underwriter—B, G. Harris & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Delta Design, Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Business — Development of vacuum 
system components. Preceeds — For acquisition of land 
and construction of a factory; purchase of new machinery 
and tooling; inventory and working capital. Office—3163 
Adams Ave., San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Detroit Tractor, Ltd. 

May 26 filed 1,375,000 shares of class A stock. Of this 
stock, 1,125,000 shares are to be offered for the com- 
pany’s account and the remaining 250,000 shares are to 
be offered for sale by the holders thereof. Price—Not to 
exceed $3 per share. Proceeds—To be applied to the 
purchase of machine tools, payment of $95,000 of notes 
and accounts payable, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—1221 E. Keating Avenue, Muskegon, Mich 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Diketan Laboratories, Inc. 

Sept. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase inventory, purchase new equipment, for re- 
search and new product development and working cap- 
ital. Office — 9201 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Underwriter — Holton, Henderson & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


% Dodge Wire Corp. (2/15) 

Dec. 7, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture of woven 
aluminum screen cloth. Proceeds—The repayment of in- 
debtedness and general corporate purposes, Office—In- 
dustrial Blvd., Covington, Ga. Underwriter—Plymouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. 


® Does-More Products Corp. (12/29) 

Oct. 12, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents), Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay notes payable, purchase inventory, for 
purchase of die and equipment and additional working 
capital. Office—201 W. Semmes St., Osceola, Ark. Un- 
derwriter — H. L. Wright & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


® Drexel Equity Fund, Inc. (12/23) 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$10.20 per share. Business—This is a 
new mutual fund, organized as a closed-end fund on Oct. 
19, which will become open-end pursuant to the public 
sale of these shares. Proceeds—For portfolio investment. 
Office—1500 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Distribu- 
tor and Investment Adviser—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Durlan, Inc. 
Oct. 24, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For promotion, advertising, purchase of equip- 
ment and working capital. Address—Blooming Glen, Pa. 
Underwriter—Hess, Grant & Remington, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Offering—Imminent. 


Eastern Bowling Corp. 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The acquisi- 
tion, establishment and operation of bowling centers. 
Proceeds—For general business purposes. Office—99 
West Main St., New Britain, Conn. Underwriter—Schir- 
mer, Atherton & Co., Boston (managing). 

Echlin Manufacturing Co. 
Nov. 21, 1960 (letter of notification) an undetermined 
number of shares of common stock (par $1). Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Address—Branford, Conn. Underwriter—Blair 
& Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Edlund Engineered Products, Inc. 

Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For plant improvements, purchase of new equip- 
ment, retirement of a short term loan and for working 
capital. Office—350 N. E. 75th St., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Albion Securities Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Offering—Expected in mid-January. 


Edwards industries, Inc. 
Sept. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Proceeds — For land, financing of 
homes, and working capital relating to such activities. 
Office—Portland, Oreg. Underwriter—Joseph Nadler & 
Co., Inc., New York City (managing). Offering—Expect- 
ed in late December or early January. 


Electro Industries, Inc. 
July 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
class A common stock (no par) and 20,000 shares of addi- 
tional class A common stock to be offered to the under- 
writers. Prices—Of class A common, $2 per share; of 
additional class A common, 2% cents per share. Proceeds 
—To expand the company’s inventory to go into the 


packaging and export of electrical equipment, and for 
working capital. Office—1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Carleton Securities 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 


Electro-Nuclear Metals, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1960 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares ‘of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To purchase new equipment, rental and for administra- 
tive costs. Office—115 Washington Blvd., Roseville, Calif. 
Underwriter—A. J. Taranto & Co., Carmichael, Calif. 


® Electronic Speciality Co. 

June 2 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 56 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—To be added to the general funds in anticipation of 
capital requirements, possibly to include acquisitions. 
Office—5121 San Fernando Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter — Bateman, Eichler & Co. of Los Angeles, 
Calif. Note—This statement was withdrawn. 


E’ectronic Tube Corp. 
Nov. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The manu- 
facture and sale of cathode ray tubes and associated 
electronic products. Proceeds—The acquisition of equip- 
ment; initiation of production; repayment of existing 
indebtedness and for working capital. Office—1200 E. 
Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Harrison 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. (managing). 

Elion Instruments, Inc. 
Oct. 28, 1960 filed 60,000 outstanding shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents), together with five-year warrants 
for the purchase of 6,000 new capital shares, to be ot- 
fered for sale in units of one share of stock and one- 
tenth of a warrant. No sale will be made of less than 
10 such units. Priee—To be related to the price of the 
company’s stock in the over-the-counter market imme- 
diately prior to the offering. Business—The firm makes 
and sells instruments and equipment for scientific and 
industrial measurement and analyses. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders, who are two company officers who will 
lend the net proceeds to the company. Office—430 Buck- 
ley St., Bristol, Pa. Underwriter — Warner, Jennings, 
Mandel & Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late January-to-early February. 
* Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 13, 1960 filed 54,033 outstanding common shares. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To the 
selling stockholder (Klingbill Real Estate Co.). Office— 
St..Louis, Mo. Underwriters—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., New York and Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
(managing). 

Falis Piaza Limited Partnership 
Dec. 5, 1960 filed 480 units of limited partnership inter- 
ests. Price—$1,000 per unit. Business—The building and 
operation of a shopping center on Broad Street in Falls 
Church, Va. Proceeds—For the purchase of land and the 
erection of a shopping center. Office — 1823 Jefferson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter—Hodgdon 
& Co., Inc., and Investor Service Securities Inc.. both of 
Washington, D. C. 

First American Investment Corp. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Business—Insurance. Proceeds—To 
acquire control of Western Heritage Life Insurance Co. 
of Phoenix, and to organize subsidiaries. Office—2222 N 
16th St., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


First Small Business Investment Company 
of Tampa, Inc. 
Oct. 6, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$12.50 per share. Proceeds — To provide investment 
capital. Office—Tampa, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


Florida Suncoast Land & Mining Co. 
Sept. 30, 1960 filed 1,050,000 shares of common stock. of 
which 330,000 shares are to be offered in exchange ‘for 
certain lands and assets, and the balance will be for 
public sale. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds — For the acquisition and development of land 
mining operations and equipment, and the balance for 
working capital. Office—Tarpon Springs, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 

Foremost Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares- of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of stainless steel food service equip- 
ment used by department, drug and variety chain stores 
and institutions. Proceeds—For expansion; to repay a 
loan; advertising, sales and promotion; for working cap- 
Pg ane or arora purposes. Office—250 W. 57th 

. New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Ri , 
Inc., New York, N. Y. manne Sauce S e.. 


Freopiex, Inc. (1/16-20) 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness—The sale and servicing of home food freezers: the 
sale of bulk food supplies for freezer use and the opera- 
tion of a retail super market. Proceeds — For general 
eee ar ea eee 18, Tices Lane, East 
runswick, N. J. Underwriter—Alessandrini & : 
Now York’ City. drini & Co., Inc., 
Gala Industries, Inc. 
Oct. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 16,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For equipment, advertising and sales,. working 
capital, research and development. Address — Clifton 
ia Va. Underwriter—Storer Ware & Co., Roanoke 
a. 


ot ae Corp. 

t. 12, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 

—$3 per share. Business—A hydrant jet fueling com- 

pony. See eens Office—Seaford, L. I., N. Y. 
nderwriter—Theodore Arrin & Co., Inc. rex | 

Now Saee Cite, ne., 82 Beaver St., 
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(Connie B.) Gay Broadcasting Corp. 
Sept. 9, 1960 filed 130,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The company and its subsidiaries own and operate radio 
and television stations. Proceeds—For the acquisition of 
a television station and two radio stations in Missouri. 
Office — 4000 Albemarle St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—Hill, Darlington & Grimm, New York City 
(managing). Note—This statement was withdrawn on 
Nov. 17. 

Genera! Bowling Corp. (1/23-27) 
Nov. 17, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
10¢). Price—$4 per share. Business—The issuer owns 
two bowling establishments, and a tract of land in In- 
diana County, Pa., on which it hopes to build a third. 
Proceeds—To equip the prospective establishment ($150,- 
000), to repay a bank loan ($50,000), to add eight lanes 
to a bowling facility ($50,000), and the balance will be 
used for working capital. Office—2 Park Avenue, Man- 
hasset, L. L., N. Y. Underwriters—H. S. Simmons & Co., 
Inc., and McMahon, Lichtenfeld & Co., both of New York 
City. 

Genera! Development Investment Plans, Inc. 
Oct. 6, 1960 filed 1,285 of Investment Plans. Price—To 
be offered for public sale with sales commissions rang- 
ing from 8% to 10%, depending upon the type of mort- 
gage financing involved. Proceeds—For investment in 
Port St. Lucie Country Club homes, On the east coast of 
Florida. Business—The company is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of General Development Corp., whose principal 
business is the development of large tracts of land into 
planned communities. Office—2828 S. W. 22nd Street, 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


Genie Petroleum, Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 838,718 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1 per share. Business—Development of oil properties. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—5245 
W. Irving Park Road, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—The is- 
suer intends to become a licensed broker-dealer in the 
states in which this offering is to be made, and to offer 
338,718 of the shares through its officers and employees. 
The remaining 500,000 shares will be offered through 
other licensed broker-dealers on a “best efforts” basis. 


Geochron Laboratories, Inc. 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Also 
filed were 30,000 common shares underlying 6% con- 
vertible notes and 60,000 warrants to purchase a like 
number of common shares. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The operation of a laboratory at 
Cambridge, Mass., to furnish on a commercial basis, de- 
terminations of the age of rock and mineral samples 
Proceeds — For construction, equipment, and working 
capital. Office — 24 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Underwriter—Globus, Inc. and Ross, Lyon & Co., both 
of New York City. 

Geotechnics & Resources, Inc. (12/21-25) 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 149,800 shares of 
capital stock (par 25 cents). Priee—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—Scientific research and development. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office — Westchester 
County Airport, White Plains, N. Y. Underwriter—S. D. 
Fuller & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Glamour Vending Corp. 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 140,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase vending machines, for inventory and 
for working capital. Office—1212 Tower Bldg., Denver, 
Colo. Underwriter—J. R. Holt & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Gold Medal! Packing Corp. 
June 17, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of 25c convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $4). Price—At par. Proceeds—Ap- 
proximately $150,000 will be used to discharge that 
portion of its obligation to Jones & Co. pursuant to 
which certain inventories are pledged as collateral. The 
indebtedness to Jones & Co. was initially incurred on 
June 15, 1960 in connection with refinancing the com- 
pany’s obligations to a bank. In addition, $15,000 will 
be used for the construction of an additional smoke- 
house, and the balance will be used for general corporate 
Purposes. Office—614 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. Busi- 
ness—The company is engaged in the processing, pack- 
ing and distribution of meats and meat products, prin- 
cipally sausage products, smoked meats, bacon, and meat 
specialties. It also sells certain dairy products. Under- 


Set arnt Wells, Inc., 15 William Street, New York 
y. 


® Golden Crest Records, Inc. 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed 85,000 shares of 10c par class A com- 
mon stock. Priee—$3 per share. Proceeds—The firm 
will use the proceeds of its first public offering for 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Huntington, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Dean Samitas 
& Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, New York City and Valley 
Forge Securities Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (jointly). 
Note—This filing was withdrawn Nov. 16 and will be 
refiled imminently. Offering—Expected in late January. 


Great American Industries, Inc. ; 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 500,900 shares of outstanding common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
go to selling stockholders. Office—485 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—J. G. White & Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 


Guild Musical Instrument Corp. 
Oct. 25, 1960 filed 110,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
Poses, including debt reduction, machinery and equlp- 
ment, inventory, and working capital. Office—Hoboken, 
N. J. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & Co.. Inc., New 
York City. Offering—Expected in late January. 

Guif Gua Land & Title Co. 
Nov. 29. 1989 filed $759.000 of 7% convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1968 and 150,000 shares of common 


stock to be offered in units, each unit to consist of $100 
of debentures and 20 shares of common stock. Price— 
$200 per unit. Business — The development of a planned 
community in Cape Coral, Fia. Proceed:—To reduce in- 
debtedness, repay a mortgage, construction, and general 
corporate purposes. Office—Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Street & Co., New York City. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (1/17) 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 350,000 shares of common stock. 
Proceeds—To repay short-term notes, for construction, 
and general corporate purposes. Office—Beaumont, Tex. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Lee Higginson 
Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Bids 
—Expected Jan. 17, 1961. Information Meeting—Sched- 
uled for Jan. 12 at 11:00 a.m. at the Hanover Bank, New 
York City. 
Neinicke Instruments Co. 

Nov. 10, 1960 filed 67,000 shares of common stock. Price 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The company, 
together with its subsidiaries, makes stainless steel 
pumps for its own use and sale to others, and designs 
and manufactures high frequency cleaning equipment 
used in the cleaning and sterilization of glassware. 
Proceeds—To reduce by $300,000 the issuer’s note in the 
amount of $470,000 payable to its president, Dr. Kurt J. 
Heinicke, with the balance for plant and equipment and 
other general corporate purposes. Office—2035 Harding 
St., Hollywood, Fla. Underwriter — Pierce, Carrison, 
Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. (managing). 


Heller, (Walter E.) & Co. 

Oct. 24, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
About $1,000,000 to purchase preferred stock of Nation- 
wide Investment Co., about $1,000,000 to purchase secu- 
rities of an as yet unorganized firm tentatively namea 
“Credit Acceptance Co.,” and the remainder for generai 
corporate purposes. Office—105 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Underwriters — F. Eberstadt & Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co., both of New York City (managing). Offer- 
ing—Expected in late December to early January. 


Home Builders Acceptance Corp. 
July 15, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
50c). Price—$l per share. Business—The company is 
engaged in real estate financing and lending. Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—409 N 
Nevada, Colorado Springs, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Howell Instruments Inc. 
Oct. 4, 1960 filed 140,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Pricee—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Address — Fort Worth, Texas 
Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co., New York, N. Y. and 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, San Antonio, Tex. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed. 

mydroe-Electronics Corp. 
Nov. 21, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—-The design and manufacture of precision measur- 
ing equipment, automation equipment and general pre- 
cision fluid controls. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office—691 Merrick Road, Lynbrook, L. L., 
N. Y. Underwriter—Lloyd Securities, New York, N. Y. 


Hydromatics, Inc. 

Nov. 25, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of debentures, due Jan. 1, 
1971 with warrants for the purchase of common stock 
to be offered in units, each unit to consist of a $1,000 
debenture and one warrant; and 20,000 outstanding com- 
mon shares. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The designing, manufacturing and selling of ball 
valves. Proceeds—To retire bank loans, purchase addi- 
tional equipment and for working capital. Office — 5 
Lawrence St., Bloomfield, N. J. Underwriters — Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis and Tucker, Anthony & R. L. 
Day, both of New York (managing). 


Hydroswift Corp. 
Oct. 20, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—The firm, which was organ- 
ized in February, 1957, makes and wholesales product« 
and services for the fiberglass industry, including par- 
ticularly fiberglass boats known as “HydroSwift” and 
“Skyliner.” Proceeds—For general funds, including ex- 
pansion. Office — 1750 South 8th St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter— Whitney & Co., Salt Lake Citv. Utah. 


iC Inc. 
June 29 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—$2.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
trate purposes and in the preparation of the concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 
704 Equitable Bldg.. Denver. Colo. Underwriters— Pur 
0 & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver. 

olo 

Ilinois Beef, L. & W. S., Inc. 
April 29 filed 200,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Price—$10 
per share. Office—200 South Craig Street, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. Underwriters—Amos Treat & Co., Inc.. New York. 
and Bruno Lenchner, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. Offering—Ex- 
pected in February. 


Industrial Control Products, Inc. 
Nov. 1, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of 10¢ par class A stocix. 
Price—-$4 per share. Business—-The design and manu- 
facture of control systems and subcontracted precision 
machining. The firm has recently begun to make 
double-diffused, broad base silicon diodes, but is not yet 
in commercial production of these items. Preeceeds—For 
expenses of semi-conductor production, research and 
development, advertising and selling, inventory, and gen- 
eral funds. Office—78 Clinton Road. Caldwell Townr- 
ship, N. J. Underwriter—Edward Hindley & Co., 99 
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Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. (managing). Offering— 
Expected in mid-January. 

industrial Leasing Corp. 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of 
common stock (par $5). Price—$45 per share. Proceeds— 
To go to selling stockholders. Office—515 S. Aiken Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Underwriter — McKelvy & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

international Diode Corp. 
July 29, 1960 filed 42,000 shares of 6% non-cumulative 
convertible preferred stock (par $8). Price — $8 per 
share, Business—Makes and sells diodes. Proceeds—To 
establish a staff of production and sales engineers, fi- 
nance new product development, buy equipment, and 
add to working capital. Office—90 Forrest St., Jersey 
cry, N. J. Underwriter—Ernst Wells, Inc., New York 

y. 

international Electronic Research Corp. 
Dec. 1, 1960 filed 220,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 110,000 shares will be sold by the company and 
110,000 shares for the account of selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Pro- 
duces a heat dissipating tube shield for electron tubes, 
precision AC instruments, and does subcontract work 
in the aircraft and rocket engine industry. Proceeds—To 
repay outstanding loans and increase working capital. 
Office—135 West Magnolia Blvd., Burbank, Calif. Under- 
writer—Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. and 
New York City (managing). 


International Mosaic Corp. (12/23) 
Sept. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 93,333 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacture of glass mosaics by machines and 
processes. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—45 East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y. Underwriter 
—B. G. Harris & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
* Invesco Collateral Corp. 
Dec. 8, 1960, filed $300,000 of 6% registered debentures, 
series due June 30, 1964; $300,000 of 6% registered de- 
bentures, series due June 30, 1965, and $300,000 of 6% 
registered debentures, series due June 30, 1966. Price— 
To be offered for sale in $5,000 units at $4,450 per unit 
for the 1964 debentures, at $4,315 per unit for the 1965 
debentures and at $4,190 per unit for the 1966 deben- 
tures. Business—The purchasing, investing in and sell- 
ing of real estate mortgages. However, the company 
may buy, invest in and sell other types of securities. 
Office—511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. Note—This company is a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Investors Funding Corp. Offering — Expected about 
the middle of February. 


Investors Preferred Life Insurance Co. 
Sept. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For capital and surplus accounts. Office—522 Cross St., 
Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter — Life Securities, Inc., 
P. O. Box 3662, Little Rock, Ark. 


lowa Power & Light Co. (1/11) 
Nov. 7, 1960 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To reduce past and future bank loans incurred 
for construction, the aggregate cost of which is estimated 
at $20,500,000 for 1960-1961. Office—823 Walnut Street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Underwriter—-To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Lehman Brothers; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Blyth & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Bids—Expected to be received on Jan. 11 
up to 10:00 a.m. (CST) at the Assembly Room, 8th floor, 
Harris Bank Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Irving Fund for Investment in U. S. Government 

Securities, Inc. 

July 22, 1960, filed 400,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $25 per share. Business— A diversified invest- 
ment company, which will become an open-end company 
with redeemable shares upon the sale and issuance of 
the shares being registered. Proceeds—For investment 
in U. S. Government securities. Office—50 Broad Street, 
New York City. Umderwriter—Capital Counsellors, 50 
Broad St., New York City. 


israel Development Corp. , * aie 

Nov. 21, 1960 filed $3,000,000 of 542% convertible sinking 
fund debentures, series A, due 1975, and 100,000 shares 
of common stock underlying such debentures. Price—To 
be offered in denominations of $500, $1,000 and $5,000, 
payable in cash or State of Israel bonds. Business—The 
company is a closed-end investment company which 
makes funds available for the economic development of 
Israel. Proceeds—To invest in establishing or existing 
Israeli businesses. Office—17 East 7ist St., New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 


® Jonker Business Machines, Inc. ‘ 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 50,000 common stock units, each unit 
to consist of one share of class A common and 3 shares 
of class B common, to be offered for subscription by 
holders of its common stock. Price—The price and the 
basis of the rights offering will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—-To establish sales and information cen- 
ters, establish distributorships, expansion, and the bal- 
ance for working capital. Office—404 No. Frederick Ave., 
Gaithersburg, Md. Underwriter — Hodgdon & Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. Offering—Expected in January. 

Jouet, Inc. (1/23-27) 

Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price — $1 per share. 
Business — manufacture of dolls, toys and similar 
items. Proceeds—For expenses of offering; the purchase 
and installation of machinery and molds and for work- 
ing capital. Carroll St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Un- 
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derwriter—Edward H. Stern & Co., 32 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 
Jungle Juice Corp. 

Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital and expansion. Address 
—Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—Planned Investing Corp., 
New York, N. Y. and Fidelity Investors Service, East 
Meadow, N. Y. Offering—Expected sometime in Janaury. 


Kanavau Corp. 
Sept. 30, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$10 per share. Business—A real estate invest- 
ment company. Proceeds—For acquisition of properties, 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office— 
415 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—lIra 
Investors Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (1/17) 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Price—To be determined at competitive bid- 
ding. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for company’s 
construction program. Office — 201 North Market St., 
Wichita, Kansas. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
and A. C. Allyn & Co. (jointly). Bids — Scheduled for 
Jan. 17 at 11 a.m. (EST), Room 240, 2 Rector St., New 
York City. 

Keystone Alloys Co. 

Oct. 28, 1960 filed 107,755 shares of common stock, of 
which 32,755 shares are to be offered for the account of 
the issuing company and 75,000 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account of 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company makes aluminum 
siding and accessories, coated materials, aluminum rail- 
ing and columns for interior and exterior use, and a 
variety of aluminum combination storm-screen sash and 
doors and related products. Proceeds—$150,000 will be 
used to finance the construction and installation of an 
additional paint line, with the balance for working capi- 
tal. Office—511 Mellon Bank Bldg., Latrobe, Pa. Under- 
writer — Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(managing). 
LP Gas Savings Stamp Co., Inc. 

Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For purchase of creative design and printing of cata- 
logs, stamp booklets, advertising and for working cap- 
ital, Office—300 W. 6ist St., Shreveport, La. Underwriter 
—Internationa!l Sales & Investment, Inc., 4501 North 
Blvd., Baton Rouge, La. 

Lake Central Airlines, Inc. 

Nov. 9, 1960 filed 130,000 shares of $20 par preferred 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The issuer is a local service airline operating primarily 
in the midwest. Proceeds—Together with a $3,000,000 
bank loan, the proceeds will be used to acquire more 
planes and for other purposes germane to expansion. 
Office—Indianapolis, Ind. Underwriter—William Blair & 
Co., Chicago, Ill, (managing). 

“Lapidoth”’ Israel Oil Prospectors Corp. Ltd. 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 1,500,000 ordinary shares. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment, and to be payable either 
totally or partially in Israel bonds. Business—The com- 
pany was organized in October 1959 as a consolidation 
of individual and corporate licensees who had been oper- 
ating in the oil business as a joint venture. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development of oil lands. Office— 
a Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv, Israel. Underwriter— 

one, 

Leadville Water Co. 

June 28, 1960 (letter of notification) $220,000 of 20-year 
6% series A first mortgage coupon bonds to be offered 
in denominations of $1,000. Price—At par. Proceeds— 
For a mortgage payment, outstanding notes, construction 
of a new water supply and general corporate purposes. 
Office—719 Harrison Ave., Leadville, Colo. Underwriter 
—H,. M. Payson & Co., Portland, Me. 

Leasing Credit Corp. 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock and 
200,000 warrants to be offered in units of one share and 
one warrant. Price—$4 per unit. Business—The company 
plans to engage in business of advancing funds to finance 
accounts receivable, inventories and purchase of equip- 
ment. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—440 West 
34th Street, New York City. Underwriter—Edward Lewis 
& Co., Inc., New York (managing). 

® Lee Communication Inc. 

Nov, 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
mess—The manufacture, research, sale and distribution 
of communications equipment and related products. Pro- 
ceeds—For payment of bank loans; new equipment: ad- 
vertising and promotion; engineering research and for 
working capital. Office—470 Park Ave., S., New York: 
N. Y. Underwriter—H. B. Crandall Co., New York, N. Y. 
i ee, ae Ore Ltd. 

ay 19 joined with The Liberian American-Swedish 
Minerals Co., Monrovia, Liberia, in the filing of $15. 
000,000 of 6% % first lien collateral trust bonds, series A, 
due 1980, of Lio, $15,000,000 of 64%% subordinated de- 
bentures due 1985 of Lio, an unspecified number of 


-ghares of Lio capital stock, to be offered in units. The 


units will consist of $500 of collateral trust bonds, $500 
of debentures and 15 shares of capital stock. Price—For 
units, to be supplied by amendment, and not to be in 
excess of par. Proceeds—To make loans to Lamco. Office 
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—97 Queen St., Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
Canada, N. S _ Underwriter—White, Weld & Co., Inc., 
New York. Note — This offering has temporarily been 
postponed. 

Life Assurance Co. of Pennsylvania 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment in income producing securities and mortgages. 
Office — Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter — Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. (managing). 
% Lone Star Gas Co. 
Dec. 6, 1960 filed a maximum of 665,838 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $10) to be offered to holders of record 
Jan. 5 on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
then held, with rights to expire on Jan. 23. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The operation of gas 
transmission lines and distribution systems in Oklahoma 
and Texas. Office—301 South Harwood St., Dallas, Tex. 
Proceeds—Repay short-term loans and for construction. 
Underwriter—tFirst Boston Corp. (heading a group for 
unsubscribed for shares). 


@® Long Island Plastics Corp. (12/19) 

Oct. 26 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (10c par). Price—$1 per share. Business—Conver- 
sion of waste or scrap nylon into pellets for use in gears 
and other products, and the treatment of reclaimed 
nylon so as to permit its mixture and blending with 
various plastics. Proceeds — For additional equipment, 
inventory, and working capital. Office — Farmingdale, 
L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—The James Co., 369 Lexington 
Ave., New York City. 


Madigan Electronic Corp. 
Oct. 5, 1960 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4.25 per share. Business—The desigi 
manufacture and sale of electronic equipment for use 
primarily in weapons and data processing systems. Pro- 
ceeds—Reduction of indebtedness and working capital 
Office—200 Stonehinge Lane, Carle Place, N. Y. Under- 
writer—McLaughlin, Kaufman & Co., New York City 


Marine & Electronics Manufacturing inc. 
Sept. 22, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock class A (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in the fabrication of sheet 
metal parts for missiles, rockets, radar and marine items. 
Address—Hagerstown, Md. Underwriter—Batten & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 

Marine View Electronics, Inc. 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price —$3 per share. 
Business—Manufacturers of electronic equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Offiee—88-U6 
Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 18, N. Y. Underwriter 
—Fund Planning, Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—tIn- 
definite. 


Mensh Investment & Development Associates, 
Inc. 

Nov. 17, 1960, filed (1) $1,100,250 of 8% convertible 
subordinated debentures, due Sept. 1, 1970, and 36,675 
shares of capital stock (par $1) to be offered in units of 
$750 of debentures and 25 shares of stock; (2) $969,000 
of debentures and 32,300 shares of stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders and (3) approximately 
$142,860 of debentures and not to exceed 5,000 shares of 
stock to be offered in exchange for the 6% debentures, 
due March, 1961, of its subsidiary, Mentos Investments, 
Inc. Price—(1) $1,100 per unit; (2) 100% per debenture 
and $10 per share of stock. Business — The principal 
assets of the company are an office building at 1910 K 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. Proceeds—To retire cer- 
tain obligations; make improvements on property; retire 
debentures due 1961, and to construct or acquire income 
producing properties. Office—1625 Eye St., Washington, 
D. C. Underwriter—None. 


Metropolitan Securities, Inc. 
Nov. 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 919-18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Metropolitan 
Brokers, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


® Metropolitan Teiecommunications Corp. 
Sept. 27, 1960 filed $500,000 of 7% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due Dec. 15, 1970. Price—100% and 
accrued interest from Dec. 15, 1960. Business—The com- 
pany makes and sells electronic and communications 
equipment. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes 
including debt reduction, working capital, and expan- 
sion. Office—Ames Court, Plainview, N. Y. Underwriters 
—M. L. Lee & Co., Inc. and Milton D. Blauner & Co., 
Inc., both of New York City (managing). Offering— 
Imminent. 

Mid-America Life Insurance Co. 
Oct. 11, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price — $2.75 per share 
Proceeds—For capital and surplus accounts, Office—318 
Northwest 13th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. Underwriter— 
F. R. Burns & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


@® Midland-Guardian Co. 

Oct. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The firm 
discounts retail instalment sales notes for dealers in shell 
homes, mobile homes, and cars; finances at wholesale 
inventories of dealers in mobile homes and cars; makes 
small loans directly to borrowers; and operates various 
insurance subsidiaries, including a life insurance com- 
pany. Preceeds—To repay short-term bank loans, which 
on Sept. 30 amounted to $31,529,000. Office—1100 First 
National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., New York City (managing). Offer- 
ing—-Expected in January. 

Midwestern Acceptance Corp. 

Sept. 8, 1960, filed 1,169,470 shares of common stock and 
$994,050 of 6% debentures, to be offered for public sale 


.. Thursday, December 15, 1960 


in units of one share of stock and 85¢ of debentures. 
Price — $1 per unit. Business — The company will do 
interim financing in the home building industry. Pro- 
ceeds — To start its lending activities. Address — P. O. 
Box 886, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—None. 


Mineral Concentrates & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Nov. 10, 1960 filed 75,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—Production of beryllium oxide. 
Proceeds — To pay two corporate notes; plant improve- 
ments; research and experimentation with flotation 
process; and working capital. Office—1430 First National 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 


Minneapolis Gas Co. 

Nov. 21, 1960, filed 228,346 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one share for each eight shares held. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For repay- 
ment of bank loans and for additions to the property. 
Office—739 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—Kalman & Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mobile Credit Corp. 

Sept. 14, 1960 filed 25,874 shares of common stock and 
1,000 shares of $100 par 6% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. The stock will be offered for subscription 
by shareholders of record on the basis of two shares 
of new common for each three such shares held and one 
share of new preferred for each 38.81 common shares 
held, the record date in each case being Sept. 1, 1960. 
Prices—For common, $10 per share; for preferred, $100 
per share. Business—The purchase of conditional sales 
contracts from dealers in property so sold, such as mobile 
homes, trailers, boats, and motorcycles. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—100 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Model Finance Service, Inc. 

May 26 filed 100,000 shares of second cumuiative pre- 
ferred stock—65c convertible series, $5 par—and $1,000,- 
000 of 6%% junior subordinated debentures, due 1975. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To be 
added to the company’s general working funds. Office— 
202 Dwight Building, Jackson, Mich. Underwriter— Paul 
C. Kimball & Co., Chicago, Il]. Offering—Imminent. 


Mohawk Insurance Co. 
Aug. 8, 1960, filed 75,000 shares of class A common stock, 
Price—$12 per share. Proceeds—For general funds. ODf- 
fice—198 Broadway, New York City. Underwriter—R. F. 
Dowd -& Co., Inc., 39 Broadway. New York 6, N. Y. 
Offering—Expected in late December. 


Monarch Electronics International, Inc. 

Oct. 31, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany, organized in 1958 under the name Arrow Elec- 
tronics International, Inc., imports and sells electronic 
and high fidelity parts and equipment. Proceeds—To 
retire bank loans and for working capital. Office—7035 
Laurel Canyon Boulevard, North Hollywood, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Pacific Coast Securities Co., 240 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Offering—Expected some- 
time in January. 


® Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Corp. (12/19) 
Oct. 17, 1960 filed 155,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Insuring lenders against loss on residential first mort- 
gage loans, principally on single family non-farm 
homes. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. Offiee—606 
West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter 
—Bache & Co., New York City (managing). Note—This 
stock is not qualified for sale in New York State. 


Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Oct. 28, 1960 filed 6,729,142 shares of capital stock being 
offered to stockholders of record Nov. 28 on the basis 
of one new share for each five shares then held. Rights 
expire Dec. 20. Price—$12.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
repay short-term loans made to finance construction. 
Office—931 14th St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—None. 

National Aeronautical Corp. (1/4) 

Nov. 8, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of $1 par common stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes, Office—Ft. Washington, Pa. 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., New York City, Yar- 
nall, Biddle & Co. and Stroud & Co., Inc., both of Phila- 
delphia (jointly). 

National Airlines, Inc. 

Sept. 21, 1960 filed $10,288,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975, to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by holders of the outstanding common stock on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 18 common shares 
held, Price—-To be supplied by. amendment. Business— 
Domestic and international transport of persons, prop- 
erty, and mail. Proceeds—To make payments on planes 
and reduce short-term indebtedness, with the balance 
for general corporate purposes. Office — Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Lehman 
Brothers, New York City (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected in late December. 

National Lawnservice Corp. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pre- 
ceeds— For general corporate purposes. Office — 41¢ 
Livingston Avenue North Babylon, N. Y. Onderwriter 
—Fund Planning Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—In- 
definite. 

National Western Life Insurance Co. 

Sept. 13, 1960 filed 225,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Together 
with the proceeds from the sale of shares to be issued 
as a result of options, in the amount of $1,106,407.50 for 
the discharge of indebtedness and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—Denver, Colo, Underwriter—Peters, Writer 
& Christensen Inc., Denver, Colo. Offering — Expected 
sometime in December.. - ae - +: 
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Navajo Freight Lines, Inc. 
May 9, 1960, filed (with the ICC) 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 189,000 shares, being outstanding 
stock, will be offered for the account of the present 
holders thereof, and 61,000 shares will be offered for 
the account of the issuing company. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Office—1205 So. Plate River Drive 
Denver 23, Colo. Underwriters—Hayden. Stone & Co 
and Lowell, Murphy & Co. (jointly). Offering—Indefin- 
itely postponed. 
@ New Canaan Co. (12/19) 
Nov. 7, 1960 (letter of notification) 8,000 shares of class 
A capital stock (no par) and 2,000 shares of class B 
capital stock (no par) to be offered in units of 4 shares 
of class A and 1 share of class B for subscription by 
holders of class A and class B stock. Rights expire on 
Nov. 18, 1960. Price—$101 per unit. Proceeds—To repay 
a bank loan, loans to subsidaries and for working cap- 
ital. Office—39 South Ave., New Canaan, Conn. Under- 
writer — Glidden, Morris & Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

New Moon Homes, Inc. 
Nov. 28, 1960 filed 131,600 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 66,668 shares are to be offered by the 
company, and 64,932 shares for the account of selling 
stockholders. Price—$9 per share. Business—The manu- 
facture and sale of mobile homes. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and new product development. Office—7808 
Carpenter Freeway, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. (managing). 


New Western Underwriting Corp. 

Oct. 25, 1960 filed $2,000,000 of 15-year 6% subordinated 
convertible debentures. Business — The company which 
was organized in August, 1959, is developing, through 
subsidiaries, a dealer-recourse finance business and a 
life insurance business. Preceeds—For expansion. Price 
—At par. Office—Helena, Mont. Underwriter—Wilson, 
Ehli, Demos, Bailey & Co., Kook Bldg., 3203 3rd Ave., 
North Billings, Mont. 


Normandy Oil & Gas, Inc. 

Aug. 31, 1960 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1 per share. Business—Oil and gas exploration and 
production. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes 
Office—620 Oil & Gas Bldg., Wichita Falls, Texas. Un- 
derwriter—None, but 102,500 of the shares are reserved 
for commissions to selling brokers at the rate of 15 shares 
for each 100 shares sold. 


Nuclear Engineering Co., Inc. 
Nov. 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock (par 3344 cents). Price—$10 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay a bank loan, account payable and 
for working capital. Office—65 Ray Street, Pleasanton, 
Calif. Underwriter — Walter C. Gorey Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
% Pacific Gas Transmission Co. 
Dec. 12, 1960 filed $13,260,060 of convertible debentures 
due Feb. 1, 1981 to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on the basis of $100 principal amount of deben- 
tures for each 1624 common shares held of record Jan. 11. 
Price—At par ($100) per unit. Proceeds—For pipeline 
expansiere Office—San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter- 
avone. 
@ Pali Corp. (12/16) 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 80,000 shares of class A stock (par $1), 
of which 30,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 50.000 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account of 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The firm produces metal and 
plastic filters for defense and consumer industries. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion, working caiptal, and to finance 
the company’s entry into fibre glass manufacture. Office 
—30 Sea Cliff Ave., Glen Cove. L. L.. N Y Underwriter 
—L. F. Rothschild & Co., and Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis, both of New York City (managing). 


Pa.m Developers Limited (12/27-30) 
Sept. 8, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par 1 shilling). Price —$3 per share. Business — The 
company intends to deal in land in the Bahamas. Pro- 
ceeds—To buy land, and for related corporate purposes. 
Office—6 Terrace, Centreville, Nassau, Bahamas. Under- 
writer—David Barnes & Co., {nc.. New York City. 


® Fat:e Equipment Co., Inc. (12/19) 

Oct. 17, 1960 filed 125,000 shares ot class A stock (par 75 
cents), of which 42,500 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the company and 72,500 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account of 
the present holders thereof. The remaining 10,000 shares 
have been acquired by the underwriter and Hampstead 
Investing Corp., as a finder’s fee. Price—$5 per share. 
Business—Developing and producing automatic multiple 
needle and specialized sewing equipment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office — 16 Leliart’s Land. 
East Paterson, N. J. Underwriters — Amos Treat & Co., 
at a William Stix Wasserman & Co., Inc., New York, 


® Patrician Paper Co., Inc. (12/19) 

Oct. 14, 1960 filed $800,000 of 7% unsecured subordinated 
notes due Oct. 1, 1965 and 96,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10c) to be offered in 8,000 units, each unit consist- 
ing of $100 principal amount of 7% notes and 12 shares 
of common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The company manufactures facial and toilet 
tissues. Proceeds—For acquisition of property, to acquire 
machinery and equipment, and for repayment of certain 
loans. Office — 485 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Underwriter — Hill, Darlington & Grimm, New York, 


Peerless M age Co. 
Nov. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 430,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 cents). Price—60 cents per share. 


Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—403 
Ursula Street, P. O. Box 187, Aurora, Colo. Underwriter 
—Copley & Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Peerless Tube Co. (1/11) 

Nov. 22, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The produc- 
tion and sale of collapsible metal tubes and aerosol con- 
tainers. Proceeds—To increase automation of production 
lines, for research and development, and the balance 
for working capital. Office—Bloomfield, N. J. Under- 
writer—Winslow, Cohu & Stetson, Inc., New York City. 


Perry Electronic Components, Inc. 
Nov. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price — $4 per share. 
Business—The production of electronic components used 
by manufacturers of electronic instruments and equip- 
ment. Preceeds — For the purchase of electronic test 
equipment and machinery; for advertising and sales pro- 
motion; for research and development; for the acquisi- 
tion of basic raw materials; for reduction of outstanding 
indebtedness; for working capital and for general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—81 Water St., Ossining, N. Y. 
Underwriter—S. B. Cantor & Co., and Farrell Securities 
Co., New York City. Offering — Expected sometime in 
January. 

Philadelphia Aquarium, Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed $1,700,000 of 6% debentures due 1975 
and 170,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 cents) to be 
offered in units, each consisting of one $100 debenture 
and 10 shares of stock. Price—$150 per unit. Business— 
Operation of an aquarium in or about Philadelphia. 
Proceeds—To acquire ground and to construct an aquari- 
um building or buildings. Office—2635 Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter— 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Offering—Expected 
in January. 

Pioneer Electronics Corp. 
Oct. 26, 1960 filed 217,902 shares of common stock, to 
be offered to holders of the outstanding common on the 
basis of one new share for each share held. Price—$1 
ner share. Preceeds — To retire current liabilities, for 
capital expenditures, and for working capital. Office— 
2235 S. Carmelina Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter 
—None. 

Plastics & Fibers, Inc. 
June 14 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—Whitehead Avenue, 
South River, N. J. Underwriter—Pearson, Murphy & 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Note—The underwriter states 
that this offering will be delayed. 

Plated Wires & Electronics, Inc. 
Nov. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $4 per share. 
Business—Manufacturers of assorted wires, including 
special wires for high temperature controls. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—63 Main Street, 
Ansonia, Conn, Underwriter—J. B. Coburn Associates, 
New York, .N Y. 


Pneumodynamics Corp. . 
Nov. 22, 1960 filed 175,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The company is primarily a government defense con- 
tractor, supplying products and services requiring ad- 
vanced technology. Proceeds — To repay indebtedness 
and the balance for working capital. Office—3781 E. 77th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriters—Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co. and Estabrook & Co. Offering—Expected in mid- 
January. 

Pocket Books, Inc. (1/10) 
Nov. 17, 1960 filed 600,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business — The issuer publishes and distributes 
paperback books, distributes publications of other pub- 
lishers, and sells phonograph records. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders. Office—630 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., both of New York (managing). 
® Polysonics, Inc. (12/19) 
Nov. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of 
1 cent par common stock. Price—$3 per share. Business 
—The company, formed last July, will act as theatrical 
producers and will produce jazz festivals, concerts, rec- 
ords and commercial films. The firm also plans to enter 
the development and merchandising of new commercial 
color sound process for industrial and commercial ad- 
vertising. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—480 
Lexington Avenue, New York City. Underwriters—M. H. 
Meyerson & Co., Ltd., 15 William Street, New York City 
(managing); Karen Securities Corp., New York City, 
and Selected Investors, Brooklyn, New York. 

Popell (L. F.) Co. 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed 99,996 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders at the 
rate of one share for each three shares of common stock 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Distribution, sale and installation of building, insulat- 
ing and acoustical products. Proceeds—For plant con- 
struction; expansion of its distribuiton of Perma-Glaze 
and working capital. Office—2501 Northwest 75th Street, 
Miami, Fla. Underwriter—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 

Porce-Cote Research & Development Corp. 
Nov. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
class A stock (par 10 cents). *Pricee—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness—Research and development. of chemical products. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—336 
Uniondale Ave., Uniondale, N. Y. Underwriter—Subur- 
ban Investors Corp., Uniondale, N. Y. 

Precisioncraft Electronics, Inc. 
Nov, 14, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
capital stock (no par). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
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To retire a bank loan and to purchase building inven- 
tories and for working capital. Office—5335 W. 102nd 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Garat & Polonitza, 
Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
@® Freferred Risk Life Assurance Co. 
Aug. 18, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office — 20 East Mountain St., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Underwriter—Preferred Investments, Inc., a subsidiary 
of the issuer. Offering—Imminent. 

Puritron Corp. 
Aug. 3, 1960 filed 250,000 shares of commen stock, of 
which 200,000 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, representi 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
Joseph Stein, President, the present holder thereof. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Makes 
and sells electronic air purifiers and range hoods. Pro- 
ceeds — To retire indebtedness, with the balance for 
capital expenditures. Office—New Haven, Conn. Un- 
derwriter — Bache & Co., New York City (managing). 
Offering—Postponed. 


R. E. D. M. Corp. 
Sept. 27, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
$3.50 per share. Proceeds—For working capital ($217,- 
250) and production machinery and equipment ($50,000). 
Office—Little Falls, N. J. Underwriter—Robert Edelstein 
& Co., Inc., New York City. Offering—Expected some- 
time in January. 


@® Radar Measurements Corp. (2/15) 

Sept. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 85,700 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3.50 per share. Business 
—Manufacturers of electronic equipment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, Office — 190 Duffy Ave. 
Hicksville, N. Y, Underwriter—Blaha & Co., Inc., 29-28 
4list Avenue, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Rajac Self-Service, Inc. 

Nov. 15, 1960 filed 154,375 shares of common stock (10e 
par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—$30,000 will be used 
to pay an outstanding note, $87,500 will be used for the 
acquisition, constructing, and equipping of an additional 
plant, $22,500 will be used to cover the expenses of 
offering the stock, and the balance will be used to reduce 
indebtedness and purchase equipment. Office—Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. Underwriter—The James Co., 369 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offering—Expected some- 
time in January. 


Real Estate Mutual Fund 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of beneficial interest. 
Price—$5 per share. Business—An open-end real estate 
investment trust specializing in investment real estate. 
Office — 6C6 Bank of America Bldg., San Diego, Calif. 
Distributor—-Rea] Estate Mutual Distributors, Inc., San 
Diego, Calif. 

Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
Nov. 23, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — The manufacture and distribution of magnetic 
tape, film and recording discs. Proceeds — To the Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. of America, the selling stock- 
holder. Office—15 Great Pasture Road, Danbury, Conn. 
Underwriter—Emanuel, Deetjen & Co., New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected some time in January. 


® Resisto Chemical, Inc. (12/19) 
Aug. 29, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Business—The firm 
makes and sells protective coatings for packaging and 
fabrics, and products used in insulation. Proceeds—For 
working capital ($235,358), with the balance for ma- 
chinery, equipment, and general corporate purposes. 
Office — New Castle County Air Base, New Castle 
County, Del. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 

Restaurant Associates, Inc. 
Nov. 16, 1960 filed 245,000 shares of $1 par common 
stock, of which 195,000 shares will be offered for the 
account of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, 
representing outstanding stock, are to be offered for the 
account of selling stockholders. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The issuer operates a wide 
variety of restaurants, coffee shops, and cafeterias, most- 
ly in New York City, including The Four Seasons and 
The Forum of the Twelve Caesars. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and expansion. Office—515 W. 57th St., New 
York City. Underwriter—Shearson, Hammill & Co., New 
York City (managing). Offering — Expected in early 
January. 

Reynolds & Reynolds Co. 
Dec. 1, 1960 filed 130,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—-The manufacture and sale of business and ac- 
counting forms and systems. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. Office — 800 Germantown St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Underwriters — H. M. Byllesby & Co., Chicago, and 
Grant-Brownell & Co., Dayton, Ohio (managing). 

Riddie Airlines, Inc. 
Aug. 19, 1960 filed $2,250,000 of 6% subordinated con- 
vertible debentures. Price—At 100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds — To be used as operating capital to fulfill 
M. A. T. S. contract, and to acquire aircraft. Office—In- 
ternational Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter—-James H. 
Price & Co., Coral Gables, Fla., and New York Citv. 

Ritter Co., Inc. (12/21) 
Nov. 17, 1960 filed $4,500,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1980. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business — The firm manufactures medical and 
dental equipment. Proceeds — To retire $3,350,000 of 
short term bank loans, with the balance for general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—Ritter Park, Rochester, N. we 
Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York City (man- 
aging). Continued on page 118 
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Continued from page 117 


® Rokm & Hass Co. (1/3) 

Nov. 17, 1960 filed 9,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock (par $20). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—tTo selling stockholders, the executors of the 
estate of Otto Haas, former Board Chairman and Presi- 
dent. Office—222 West Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Underwriters—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City (managing). 


Save-Co Veterans & Service & Department 
Stores, Inc. 

Sept. 26, 1960 filed 163,636 shares of common stock, of 
which 127,273 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 36,363 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account of 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The company operates a depart- 
ment store and gasoline service station the use of which 
is restricted primarily to veterans, military personnel, 
employees of non-profit organizations, and employees of 
firms doing government contract work. Preceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, including debt reduction and 
working capital. Office—3176 Frontier St., San Diego, 
Calif. Underwriter — Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis. 
Mo. (managing). Offering — Expected in mid-to-late 
December. 

(@. T.) Schjeldahi Co. 
Nov. 28, 1960 filed 9,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock and $765,000 of convertible subordinated deben- 
tures, due 1971. The debentures will be offered to holders 
of the outstanding common stock on basis of $100 prin- 
cipal amount of debentures for each 100 common shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The research, development and production of plastics 
and electronic instrumentation systems. Proceeds—For 
working capital, the acquisition and development of 
Plymouth Industrial Products, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis., and 
for expansion. Office—Northfield, Minn. Underwriter— 
Craig-Hallum, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. (managing). 
® School Pictures, Inc. (12/28) 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office — 1610 North Mill St., 
Jackson, Miss. Underwriters—Equitable Securities Corp. 
of New York City, and Kroeze, McLarty & Co., of 
Jackson, Miss. 
%* Screen Gems, Inc. (1/16) 
Dec. 8, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock ($1 par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
Columbia Pictures Corp., holder of all outstanding shares 
on the basis of one share of Screen "Gems ‘for each five 
shares of Columbia Pictures, and for subscription on the 
same ba:is by participating employees under the Colum- 
bia Pictures Corp. Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan. 
Price—-To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
production and distribution of television feature films, 
shorts and commercials. Office—711 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriting—-Hemphill, Noyes & Co., and 
Hallgarten & Co., both of New York City. 


%* Scrivner-Stevens Co. 

Dec. 9, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 62,840 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 7,160 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, will be offered for the account of 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds—$200,000 will be used to reduce 
short-term borrowings, $56,000 for a partial payment of 
a note due 1975, and the balance for working capital. 
Office—Okliahoma City, Okla. Underwriter—Francis I. 
du Pont & Co., New York City (managing). Offering— 
Expected in mid-January. 


Seaboard Homes, Inc. 

Nov. 7, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacture, assembly and sale of homes and 
home sectional components. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—200 Saw Mill River Rd., Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. Underwriters—Richard Bruce & Co., Inc. 
and Fox & Walters, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Self Service Drug Corp. 
Sept. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 10-year 
6% convertible debentures and 75,000 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of $100 of deben- 
tures and 50 shares of common stock. Price — $200 per 
unit. Proceeds —- To move and equip a new warehouse; 
pay off certain bank indebtedness and for new lines. 
Office—2826 Mt. Carmel Ave., N. Hills, Glenside, Pa. 
Underwri‘er— Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Offering—Expected in early January. 


Shatterproof G'ass Corp. 

Oct. 12, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the issuing company and 50,000 shares, repre- 
senting outstanding stock, are to be offered for the ac- 
count of the present holders thereof. Priee—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—The company makes and 
sells laminated safety plate and sheet glass, primarily 
to the automotive replacement market, and sells its prod- 
ucts for use as original equipment to bus, truck, tele- 
vision, and farm and road equipment manufacturers. 
Proceeds—-To repay current short-term bank loans in- 
curred to supplement working capital. Office — 4815 
Cabot St., Detroit, Mich. Underwriters—Dempscy-Tege- 
ler & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Straus, Blosser & Mc- 
Dowell, Chicago, lil. (managing). Offering—Expected in 
mid-to-late December. 


Shinn Industries Inc. 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
——$6 per share. Business—The manufacture, assembly and 
sale of aircraft and missile components and the construc- 
tion of industrial and research facilities. Proceeds—To 
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repay a bank loan, for expansion and inventory, and 
for working capital. Office — Wilmington, Del. Under- 
writer—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. 

Shore-Cainevar, inc. 
Nov. 25, 1960 filed 200,000 common shares, of which 
100,000 shares will be offered for public sale by the 
company and 100,000, being outstanding shares, by pres- 
ent stockholders. Priee—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—Designs and produces automobile hub caps, 
washroom dispeasers and other janitorial supplies. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay outstanding bank loans and to increase 
inventories. Offiee——7701 East Compton Boulevard, 
Paramount, Calif. Underwriter —H. Hentz & Co. and 
Federman, Stonehill & Co., both of New York City 
(managing). Offering — Expected in late December to 
early January. ; 

Simpiex Wire & Cable Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 118,000 shares of outstanding capital 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Office— 
Cambridge, Mass. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis, New York City (managing). Offering—In- 
definite. 

Slick Airways, Inc. 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—-To be supplied by amendment, Business— 
The company was engaged exclusively as a contract and 
charter carrier until July 1, 1960 when it diversified by 
acquiring Illinois Shade Cloth Corp. Preceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Office—3000 No. Clybourn Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. Underwriters — Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath and Allen & Co., both of New York City (man- 
aging). Offering—tIndefinitely postponed. 
*% Solite Products Corp. 
Dec. 8, 1960, filed 750 units, consisting in the aggregate 
of $225,000 principal amount of 7% debentures due 
February, 1968, and 75,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units of $100 of debentures and 100 common 
shares. Price — $300 per unit. Business — The design, 
manufacture and sale of advertising signs, displays and 
miscellaneous plastic items. Proceeds—For general busi- 
ness purposes, including the purchase of tools, dies and 
equipment; for research, sales and inventory and for ad- 
ditional working capital. Office—375 East 163rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—William David & Motti, Inc., 
New York City. Offering — Expected by the end of 
January. 

Solitron Devices, Inc. 
Sept. 9, 1960 filed $400,000 of 6% subordinated convert- 
ible debentures, due 1967. Price—At par. Business—The 
company makes and sells solid state devices. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—67 South Lex- 
ington Ave., White Plains, N. Y. Underwriter—Casper 
Rogers & Co., New York City. Offering—Expected some- 
time in December. 

Southern Gas & Water Co. 
Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Proceeds—To selling stockhold- 
ers. Office—179 Summer St., Charleston, W. Va. Under- 
writer—Johnson, Lane, Space Corp., Savannah, Ga. 

Southwest Gas Corp. 
Nov. 7, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The sale and 
distribution of natural gas for domestic, commercial, 
agricultural, and industrial uses in parts of California, 
Nevada, and Arizona. Preceeds—To reduce indebtedness, 
with the balance for working capital. Office—2011 Las 
Vegas Blvd. South, Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—East- 
man Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York City 
(managing). 

Southwestern Capital Corp. 
Sept. 30, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Business—A closed-end investment 
company. Proceeds—For investment purposes. Office— 
1326 Garnet Ave., San Diego, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Southwestern Oil Producers, Inc. 
March 23 filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
$2 per share. Proceeds—For the drilling of three wells 
and the balance for working capital. Office—2720 West 
Mockingbird Lane, Dallas. Underwriter — Elmer K. 
Aagaard, 6 Salt Lake Stock Exchange Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


Speedee Mart, Inc. 

Nov. 21, 1960 filed 90,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Enfranchis- 
ing others to manage and operate retail food stores under 
the name of “Speedee Mart.” Proceeds—For acquisitions, 
equipment and store inventories, Office — 7988 Normal 
Ave., La Mesa, Calif. Underwriter—J. A. Hogle & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Speedry Chemical Products Inc. (12/20) 

Sept. 28, 1960 filed $2,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due Dec. 1, 1975, and 60,000 shares of class 
A common stock (50c par). Prices—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The company makes special pur- 
pose inks and devices used in their application. Proceeds 
—For expansion, acquisitions, and the retirement of 
bank loans, Office — 91-31 121st St., Richmond Hill, 
Queens, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter — S. D. Fuller & Co.. 
New York City (managing). 


® Stancil-Hoffman Corp. (12/19-23) 

Sept. 30, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of capital stock. Price 

—$2 per share. Business — The research, development, 

manufacture, and sale of magnetic recording equipment. 

Office — 921 North Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 

fe a  t Coast Securities Co., San Francisco, 
alif. 


Standard & Shell Homes Corp. 
Nov. 1, 1960 filed 210,000 shares of common stock and 
$350,000 of 9% subordinated sinking fund debentures, 
due Nov. 1, 1985, with warrants, to be offered in units 
consisting of six common shares, a $10 debenture, and 
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two warrants. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—For construction, mortgage funds, and wors- 
ing capital. Offiee—Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriters— 
Aetma Securities Corp. and D. Gleich Co., both of New 
York City, and Roman & Johnson, of Ft. Lauderdale, Fia. 


Starfire Boat Corp. 
Sept. 1, 1960 (letter of mi ‘*ification) 70,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4.25 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Officee—809 Kennedy 
Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Underwriters—Batten & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. and F. R. Burns & Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 
® Statmaster Corp. (1/5) 
Nov. 25, 1960 (letter of notification) $125,000 of five- 
year 642% convertible subordinated debentures and 125,- 
000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered 
in units, each unit to consist of $50 of debentures and 50 
shares of common stock. Price—$100 per unit. Proceeds 
—To purchase inventory, retire a bamk loan and for 
working capital. Officee—3552 10th Court, Hialeah, Fla. 
Underwriter—Blaha & Co., Inc., Long island City, N. Y. 
® Sieel Crest Homes, Inc. 
Nov. 22, 1960 filed 180,000 shares of common stock; 
$450,000 of 8% subordinated sinking fund debentures 
($10 face amount), due Sept. 1, 1981; and 45,000 warrants 
exercisable at $15 for the purchase of two shares and 
one debenture (for which $0,000 underlying common 
shares and 45,000 underlying 8% debentures were also 
filed). The securities will be offered in units, each unit 
to consist of four shares of stock, one $10 face amount 
debenture and one warrant. Price—$18 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—For the financing of homes sold by the company 
and its subsidiary, and for working capital. Office— 
Center Square, Pa. Underwriters—Marron, Sloss & Co., 
Inc., New York City and Harrison & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Offering—Expected in late January. 


Straus-Duparquet Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 7% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975. Price—At par. Office—New 
York City. Underwriter—None; the offering will be made 
through officials and employees of the company. Offer- 
ing—Expected sometime in January. 

Super Market Distributors, Inc. 
Dec. 1, 1960 filed 200,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock. Price—$5 per share. Bu:ziness—The wholesale dis- 
tribution of non-food consumer items to supermarkets. 
Proceeds—To selling stockholders. Office—39 Old Col- 
ony Ave., Boston, Mass. Underwriter—Clayton Securities 
Corp., Boston, Mass. 
* Suzanna’s Kitchen, Inc. 
Dec. 6, 1960 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—650 Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Underwriter—None. 

“Taro-Vit’’ Chemical Indus*ries Ltd. 
Nov. 25, 1960 filed 2,500,000 o.dinary shares. Price— 
$0.60 a share payable in cash or State of Israel Bonds. 


Business —- The company produces, in Israel, a poultry 
food supplement, and pharmaceutical and chemical prod- 
ucts. Preceeds — $750,00U for expansion; $170,/J00 for 


equipment and working capital; and $130,000 for repay- 
ment of a loan. Office — P. O. Box 4859, Haifa, Israel. 
Underwriter—None. 


Tech-Ohm Electronics, Inc. 
June 29, 1960, (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 36-11 
33rd Street, Long Island City, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Edward Lewis Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Note—This 
issue was refiled on Sept. 6. 


TelAutograph Corp. 
Nov. 18, 1960 filed an unspecified number of shares of 
common stock (par value $1), to be offered to common 
stockholders for subscription. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For initial production expenses 
of a Telescriber compatible with an A. T. & T. analog 
subset; for initial production expenses of facsimile equip- 
ment to be made by its subsidiary Hogan Faximile Corp., 
and the balance for the reduction of indebtedness. Office 
—8700 Bellanca Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. Underwrit- 
ers—Baird & Co., and Richard J. Buck & Co., both of 
New York City, and Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. Offering—-Expected some time in January. 


@ Telephone & Electronics Corp. (12/27) 
Aug. 18, 1960 (letter of notification) 52,980 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Business—Elec- 
tronic communications equipment and automatic, loud- 
speaking telephone. Office—7 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., New York. 
sa 

Tele-Tronics Co. (12/19-23) 
Aug. 10, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 40 cents). Priee—$3 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For plant expansion, additional machinery, ac- 
quisition of new facilities ana working capital. Office— 
180 S. Main St., Ambler, Pa. Underwriter—W oodcock, 
Moyer, Fricke & French. Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 

Dec. 2, 1960 filed $30,000,000 of first mertgage pipe line 
bonds, due 1981, and 150,000 shares of preferred stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To re- 
tire revolving credit notes and for construction. Office— 
Memorial Professional Bldg., Houston, Texas. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc, (managing). Offering— 
Expected sometime in January. 


@® Texas Research & Electronic Corp. 

Oct. 3, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock. Priee 
—$1.15 per share. Business—-Engaged in various phases 
of .electronics. Proceeds—For acquisition of small busi- 
nesses. Office—-Meadows Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter 
—Naftalin & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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Therm-Air Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Sept. 13, 1960 filed 125,0u0 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The company 
makes and sells temperature and humidity control equip- 
ment for military and commercial use. Proceeds—To pay 
loans, for research and development, and for working 
capital. Office—1000 North Division St., Peekskill, N. Y. 
Underwriter—G. Everett Parks & Co., Inc., New York 
City. 

Tip Top Products Co. 
Oct. 4, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of class A common stock 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Address—Omaha 
Neb. Underwriters—J. Cliff Rahel & Co., Omaha, Neb. 
and First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb. Offering— 
Expected in December. 
% Toiedo Plaza Investment Trust (2/1) 
Dec. 8, 1960, filed 209 Beneficiai Trust Certificates in 
The Toledo Plaza Investment Trust. Price—$2,500 each. 
Business — The company will purchase an apartment 
project of not less than 242 units on 10 acre site in Prince 
Georges County, Md. Proceeds—To purchase the above- 
mentioned apartment project. Office—2215 Washington 
Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 

Town Photolab, Inc. 
Nov. 30, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business — The processing and sale of 
photographic film, supplies and equipment. Proceeds— 
For general business expenses. Office — 2240 Jerome 
Avenue, New York City. Underwriter— Michael G. Kletz 
& Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in late Jan. 
% Trans-Air System, Inc. 
Dec. 6, 19860 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. Busi- 
ness—lnternational air freight forwarding. Proceeds 
For expansion purposes. Office—51 Hudson Street, New 
York, N. Y. Underwriter—Flomenhaft, Seidler & Co., 





. Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected in January. 


Underwater Storage, Inc. 
Nov. 8, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Preceeds— 
For working capital, Office—1028 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C, Underwriter—Searight, Ahalt 
& O’Conner, Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected 
in early January. 

Unifloat Marine Structures Corp. 
Oct. 17, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase raw materials, maintenance of in- 
ventory, machinery and equipment, and for working 
capital. Office—204 E. Washington St., Petaluma, Calif. 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


United Automotive Industries, Inc. 
Nov. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Preceeds— 
To retire outstanding indebtedness and for working cap- 
ital. Office—2136 S. Garfield Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Underwriter — Pacific Coast Securities Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
*% United Financial Corp. of California 
Dec. 14, 1960 filed 600,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To the selling stockholders. Business—Holding company 
for two savings and loan associations. Also operates an 
insurance agency for fire, casualty, and other related 
real estate coverage. Office—425 South La Brea Ave., 
Inglewood, Calif. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York (managing). 
_ United Gas Corp. (12/20) 
Nov. 29, 1960 filed a maximum of 161,573 shares of $10 
par common stock. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Preceeds — To the selling stockholder, Electric 
Bond & Share Co. Office—Shreveport, La. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc.; First Boston Corp. Bids—To be 
received Dec, 20 up to 3:45 p.m. (EST) in room 2033, 
2 Rector St.. New York City. Information Meeting— 
Scheduled for 10:30 a.m., Dec. 16 in Room 240, 2 Rector 
St., New York City. 


United Industries Co., Inc. 

Sept. 27, 1960 filed $500,000 of 6% convertible serial 
subordinated debentures. Price—At par. Business—The 
issuer’s major activity is the warehousing of grain under 
contract to the U. S. Commodity Credit Corp. Proceeds 
—For expansion, working capital, and loans to subsid- 
laries. Office—1235 Shadowdale, Houston, Texas. Un- 
derwriter — Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Offering—Expected in mid-December. 


® United International Fund Ltd. 

Oct. 20, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
one Bermuda pound). Price—$12.50 per share. Business 
—This is a new open-end mutual fund. Proceeds—Fo 
investment. Office—Bank of Bermuda Bldg., Hamilton, 
Bermuda. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bache 
& Co., and Francis I. du Pont & Co., ali of New York 
City (managing), Offering—Expected in January. 


United Pacific Aluminum Corp. 
Aug. 24, 1960 filed $7,750,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1975. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—Together with other funds, the proceeds 
will be used to pay for the erection of a primary alu- 


“minum reduction facility. Office — Los Angeles, Calif. 


Underwriter—Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Il. 
(managing). 


_® United States Shell Homes, Inc. (12/19) 


Oct. 28, 1960 filed $2,500,000 of 8% capital debentures, 
due Dec. 15, 1975, with warrants attached for the pur- 
chase of 50,000 shares of common stock, and 100,000 
shares of such stock. These securities are to be offered 
‘n units consisting of $100 of debentures with attached 
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warrants for the purchase of two common shares, and 
1our such shares. Price—To be supplied by amendmenx. 
Business—The sale, construction, and financing of “‘shell’”’ 
homes. Proceeds—For use by Dixie Acceptance Corp., a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the issuer, who proposes 1o 
retire outstanding indebtedness, purchase secured in- 
stalment obligations, purchase 20,000 outstanding shares 
of its stock, and add to working capital. Office — 4415 
Beach Boulevard, Jacksonville, Fla. Underwriter—Hay- 
den, Stone & Co., New York City (managing). 


* United Telecontrol Electronics, Inc. 
Dec. 8, 1960 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—-$5 per share. Business 
—Manufacturing components designed for use in con- 
nection with telephone and telegraph communication 
equipment on a prime contract basis. Preceeds — For 
general corporate purposes, including working capital. 
Office—Monmouth County Airport, Wall Township, N. J. 
Underwriter — Richard Bruce & Co., Inc., New York, 
New York. 

Universal Electronics Laboratories Corp. 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — $4 per share. Busi- 
ness—The manufacture, sale and installation of equip- 
ment used by schools and colleges in the instruction of 
modern foreign languages (language laboratories). Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Address 510 
Hudson St., Hacskensack, N. J. Underwriter—Underhill 
Securities Corp., 19 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Urban Development Corp. 
Aug. 30, 1960 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes, including debt reduction. Office—Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Underwriter — Union Securities Investment 
Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


® Vaidale Co., Inc. 

July 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents), Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To pay accounts payable, reduce a bank loan, 
advertising and for working capital. Office—Red Lion, 
Pa. Underwriters—B. N. Rubin & Co. and H. S. Sim- 
mons & Co, both of New York City. Offering—Imminent. 


Varifab, Inc. 
Nov. 14, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—-$2 per share. Busi- 
ness—-Manufacturers of components, subassemblies, as- 
semblies and special devices in the missile and com- 
puter fields, Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Address—High Falls, N. Y. Underwriter—Droulia & Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


® Vector Industries, Inc. (12/19-23) 

Aug. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—tTo pay in full the remainder of such subscription 
to capital stock of International Data Systems, Inc. and 
to retire outstanding notes, Office—2321 Forest Lane, 
Garland, Tex. Underwriter—Plymouth Securities Corp., 
New York City. 


Vim Laboratories, Co., Inc. 
Oct. 26, 1960 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Price—$2.75 per share. 
Proceeds—To provide funds for further expansion of the 
company’s operations. Office—5455 Randolph Rd., Rock- 
ville, Md. Underwriter—first Investment Planning Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Western Factors, Inc. 

June 29, 1960, filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To be used principally for 
the purchase of additional accounts receivable and also 
may be used to liquidate current and long-term liabil- 
ities. Office — 1201 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Business—Factoring. Underwriter—Elmer 
K. Aagaard, Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


® Westminster Fund, Inc. (12/19-23) 

Oct. 14, 1960 filed 4,000,000 shares of capital stock. Busi- 
ness—This is a new mutual fund, and its intention is to 
offer holders of at least $25,000 worth of acceptable 
securities the opportunity of exchanging each $12.50 
worth of such securities for one share in the Fund, which 
will receive a maximum commission of 4%. Office— 
Westminster at Parker, Elizabeth, N. J. Investment Ad- 
visor—Investors Management Co. Dealer - Manager— 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City. 


Westmore, Inc. 
Dec. 1, 1960 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 40 cents). Priee—$2 per share. Bu3i- 
ness—Inventing, developing, producing and marketing 
of electronic test equipment. Preceeds—For production, 
research and development; for repayment of loans and 
for working capital. Office—Fanwood, N. J. Underwriter 
—Vincent, James & Co., Inc., 37 Wall St.. New York, 





N. 

® Wili'er Color Television System, Inc. (12/27) 
Jan. 29 (letter of notification) 80,890 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—151 Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., 39 
Broadway, New York City. 

* Wings & Wheels Express, Inc. 

Dec. 9, 1960 filed 85,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3 per share. Proceeds—For expansion, working cap- 
ital, the financing of accounts receivable, and general 
corporate purposes. Office—Flushing, L. l., N. Y. Under- 
writers—Globus, Inc. and Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc., both 
of New York City. 


WonderBowl, Inc. 
April 14 filed 3,401,351 shares of common stock (par $2) 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For purchase of certain 
property, for constructing a motel on said property and 
various leasehold improvements on the property. Offtee 
—7805 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. Umnder- 
writer—Standard Securities Corp., same address. 
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Yuscaran Mining Co. 
May 6 filed 1,000,00U shares of common stock. Price— $1 
per share. Proceeds—lIt is expected that some $100,000 
will be used to purchase and install a mill for the proc- 
essing of ore; $60,000 for rails, ties, rail cars and related 
equipment; $10.000 for rebuilding roads; $30,000 for 
transportation equipment; and $655,000 for working cap- 
ital. Office—6815 Tordera St., Coral Gables, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. Note—The SEC has challenged the accu- 
racy and adequacy of this statement. A hearing was 
scheduled for Aug. 29 at the request of the company 
counsel and the results have not as yet been announced. 


Zurn Industries; Inc. 

Sept. 26, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of common stock ($1 
par), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered for the 
account of the issuing company and 100,000 shares, 
representing outstanding stock, are to be offered for the 
account of the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business — The manufacture of 
mechanical power transmission equipment, fluid control 
devices, building plumbing drainage products and re- 
search and development of a synchro-gear assembly for 
atomic submarines. Proceeds—For new equipment, the 
repayment of loans, and working capital. Office—Erie, 
Pa. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Corp., New York Citv 
(managing). Offering—Postponed. 








ATTENTION UNDERWRITERS! 


Do you have an issue you’re planning to register? 
Our Corporation News Department would like 
to know about it so that we can prepare an item 
similar to those you'll] find hereunder. 

Would you telephone us at REctor 2-9570 or 
write us at 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 





Prospective Offerings 


Advance Industries Corp. 

Dec. 5, 1960 it was reported that a “Reg. A” filing cov- 
ering 100,000 shares of the company’s 10 cent par com- 
mon stock is expected in mid-December. Price—$3 per 
share. Business—Manufacturer of furniture. Proceeds— 
For equipment and general corporate purposes, Office 
—Chantilly, Va. Underwriter—Allen, McFarland & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Alberta Gas Trunk Line Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 1, 1960 A. G. Bailey, President, announced that 
new financing of approximately $65,000,000 mostly in the 
form of first mortgage bonds, is expected early in 1961. 
Office—502-2nd St., S. W., Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


American Investment Co. 
Nov. 3, 1960, Donald L. Barnes, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent, announced that debt financing is expected in early 
1961 in the form of about $6,000,000 of capital notes and 
$4,000,000 to $6,000,000 of .“tcordinated notes. Office— 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Approved Finance Inc. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Paul O. Sebastian, Vice- 
President-Treasurer, that the company is considering a 
rights offering to stockholders of additional common 
stock via a Regulation “A’’ filing, possibly to oceur in 
mid-1961. Office—39 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio 
Underwriter—Vercoe & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 20, 1960 it was announced that this subsidiary of 
Middle South Utilities plans the issuance of approximate- 
ly $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, sometime in Mar. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers, Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 


Atlantic Transistor Corp. Fett 

Sept. 12, 1960 the company reported that it is contem- 
plating filing its first public offering, consisting of a 
letter of notification covering an undetermined number 
of shares of its $1 par common stock. Business — The 
company es and sells a “water - tight, un- 
breakable” marine radio known as the “Marlin 200.” Pro- 
ceeds—For the development of the “Marlin 300,” which 
is to be a similarly constructed radio with a ship-to- 
shore band. Office—63-65 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark, 
N. J. Underwriter—Mr. Roth, Comptroller, states that he 
is actively seeking an underwriter to handle the offer- 
ing. Note—The issuing company is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Auto-Temp Inc. 


Automation Development, Inc. et 
Sept. 20, 1960 it was reported that a “Reg. A filing, 


comprising this firm’s first public offering is expected, 
Note — firm was formerly carried in this col- 
umn under the heading “Automation for Industry 
Inc.” Proceeds—For further development of the “Sky- 
jector.” Offiee—342 Madison Ave., New York City. Un- 
derwriter—Ross, Riemer, Collins & Co., Inc., 44 Beaver 
St., New York City. 


Automation Labs Inc. ia 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was reported that a “Reg A” filing is 
expected. Business — Electronics. Office — Westbury, 
L. L, N. ¥. Underwriter — Sandkuhl and Company, 
Newark, N. J., and New York City. 


Continued on page 120 
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Continued from page 119 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 
Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the utility expects to sell 
about $20,000,000 of additional securities, possibly bonds 
or preferred stock, sometime during the first half of 
1961. Office—Lexingten Building, Baltimore, Md. Un- 
derwriter — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 

Bo-Craft Enterprises Inc. Ma 
Nov. 18, 1960 it was reported that a letter of notifica- 
tion consisting of 100,000 shares of 10 cent par common 
stock will be filed for this company. Price—$3 per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in the manufacture 
of parts for zippers. Proceeds—For expansion and gen- 


eral corporate purposes. Office—11-54 44th Drive, Long . 


Island City, N. Y. Underwriter—Harwyn Securities, 1457 
Broadway, New York City. 

Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Sept. 21, 1960 G. C. Griswoid, Vice-President and Treas- 
urer, announced that there will be no further financing 
in 1960 but that $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 of mortgage 


“bonds or preferred stock are expected in late 1961 or 


‘early 1962. Office—176 Remsen St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


® Business Capital Corp. 

Nov. 18, 1960 George H. Dovenmuehle, Board Chairman 
of Dovenmuehle Inc., Chicago, Ill., reported that this 
firm is contemplating “a large public offering.” Business 
—This is a small business investment company formed 
in 1960, and it plans to develop real estate. In addition 
to Mr. Dovenmuehle, directors will be drawn from Com- 
monwealth Edison Co.; Chicago Title & Trust Co.; Con- 
tinental Assurance (Chicago); Booz Allen & Hamilton 
and Armour Research Institute. Office — Chicago, Ill. 
Underwriter—Blunt Ellis & Simmons, Chicago, Ill. 


® California Asbestos Corp. 

Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that discussion is under 
way concerning an offering of about $300,000 of common 
stock. It has not yet been determined whether this will 
be a full filing or a “Reg. A.” Business—The company, 
which is not as yet in operation but which has pilot 
plants, will mine and mill asbestos. Proceeds—To set up 
actual operations. Address—The company is near Fresno, 
Calif. Underwriter—R. E. Bernhard & Co., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Registration—Indefinite. 


California Oregon Power Co. 
Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the company expects 
to core to market in late 1961 to raise about $12,000,000 
in the form of approximately $7,000,000 of bonds and 
$5,000,000 common stock. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of bank loans. Office—216 W. Main St., Medford, Oreg. 


® Carbonic Equipment Corp. 

Dec. 8, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of about 
$300,000 of units, consisting of common stock, bonds and 
warrants will be made. Proceeds—For expansion of the 
business. Office—97-02 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Underwriter—R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc. Registration—-Ex- 
pected sometime in January. 


Casavan industries 
Sept. 21, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Casavena, Presi- 
dent, that registration is expected of approximately 
$11,750,000 of common stock and $10,000,000 of deben- 
tures. Business —- The company makes polystyrene and 
polyurethane for insulation and processes marble for 
construction. Preceeds—For expansion to meet $10,000,- 
000 backlog. Office—250 Vreeland Ave., Paterson. N. 4. 
Underwriter—To be named. Registration—Expected in 
late December. 

Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. (2/15) 
Dec. 1, 1960 it was reported that this A. T. & T. sub- 
sidiary plans to sell $20,000,000 of bonds. Office—Wash- 
ington, D. C. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: First Boston Corp. 
and Merril! Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly); 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, 
Weld & Co. Bids—Expected to be received on Feb. 15. 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for Feb. 9 at 2:30 p.m. 
(EST) in Room 1900, 195 Broadway, New York City. 


Chicago, Buriington & Quincy RR. (1/4) 
Dec. 1, 1960 it was reported that bids will be received 
by the road on Jan. 4, for $8,550,000 of equipment trust 
certificates. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


® Citizens & Southern Capital Corp. 

Oct. 24, 1960 it was reported that the company expects 
to file $3,000,000 of its common stock. Office—c/o Citi- 
zens & Southern National Bank, Marietta at Broad. 
Atlanta, Ga. Note—This compay formerly was the Citi- 
zens & Southern Small Business Investment Co. Regis- 
tration—Expected in early 1961. 


Coca-Cola Co. 
Sept. 22, 1960 it was announced that under the terms of 
the proposed acquisition of Minute Maid Corp. this 
company would issue about 906,400 shares of its common 
stock, each share of which will be exchanged for 2.2 
Minute Maid shares. Office—Atlanta, Ga. Note—Minute 
ae rerenonders will vote on the proposed merger on 
ec. 21. 


Colorado Interstate Gas Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported by Mr. A. N. Porter of the 
company’s treasury department that the company is 
awaiting a hearing before the full FPC with reference 
to approval of its application for expansion of its sys- 
tem, which will require about $70,000,000 of debt fi- 
nancing. Such approval is expected in December of this 
year, and the publie financing is expected in the latter 


= of 1961. Preceeds—For expansion. Officee—P. O. Box 


087, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Sept. 22, 1960 it was reported tne company will sell about 
$10,000,000 additional common stock sometime in 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion purposes. Office—215 N. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co 
% Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (2/7) 
Dec. 9, 1960 the company reported that it plans to 
register with the SEC $45,000,000 of 25-year sinking 
fund debentures. Later in 1961 the company will issue 
and sell an additional $25,000 000 of debentures. Proceeds 
—To repay a bank loan and for construction. Under- 
writer—The last sale of $25,000,000 of debentures on Feb. 
9 was handled by Morgan Stanley & Co., and The First 
Boston Corp. Bids—lIt is expected that bids for the $45,- 
000,000 issue will be opened on Feb. 7, 1961. 

Dakota Reinsurance Corp. 
Nov. 28, 1960 it was reported by Walter H. Johnson, 
President, that the company plans its first public offer- 
ing of an as yet undetermined amount of its $1 par 
common stock. Business—The company wiil enter the 
field of reinsurance on a multiple line basis. Office — 
P. O. Box 669, Yankton South Dakota. Underwriter— 
Mr. Johnson states that the company is actively seeking 
an underwriter. 


Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was stated by the company’s president 
that there may possibly be some new financing during 
1961, with no indication as to type and amount. Office— 
1506 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
To be named. 

Diversified Automated Sales Corp. 
Nov. 16, 1960 it was reported by Frazier N. James, 
President, that a “substantial” issue of common stock, 
constituting the firm’s first public offering, is under 
discussion. Business — The company makes a film and 
flashbulb vending machine called DASCO, which will 
sell as many as 18 products of various sizes and prices, 
and will also accept exposed film for processing. Office 
—223 8th Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Negotiations are in progress with several major under- 
writers. 


Dynacolor Corp. 
Aug. 22, 1960 it was reported that new financing will 
take place but there is no indication as yet as to type, 
timing and amount. Office—1999 Mt. Read Blvd., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Underwriter—The company’s initial financ- 
ing was handled by Lee Higginson Corp., New York City. 


Dynamic Center Engineering Co., Inc. 
Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
full filing of its $1 par common stock. Proceeds—To pro- 
mote the sale of new products, purchase new equipment, 
and for working capital. Office — Norcross, Ga. Under- 
writer—To be named. 


Dynamic Instrument Corp. 

Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of approxi- 
mately $300,000 of bonds, common stock and warrants is 
expected. Proceeds—-For expansion and the manufacture 
of a new product, Office—Westbury, L. I. Underwriter— 
R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. 

® Exploit Films Inc. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported that the company will file 
a letter of notification consisting of 150,000 shares of 
common stock at $2 per share. Proceeds—For the pro- 
duction of TV and motion picture films, the reduction 
of indebtedness, and for working capital. Office—619 W. 
54th St., New York City. Underwriter—McClane & Co., 
Inc., 26 Broadway, New York City. Registration—Ex- 
pected in late December. 


® First Real Estate Investment Fund 

Dec. 9, 1960 it was reported that a stock offering of 
$10,000,000 will be made to New York State residents 
after Jan. 1. Subsequently a filing will be made with 
the SEC which will permit inter-state offering. Business 
—This is a new mutual fund which will become open- 
end subsequent to the sale of this stock, and will invest 
primarily in commercial real estate and short-term gov- 
ernment bills. Office—604 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Sponsor—Fass Management Corp., New York City. 


Fiorida Power & Light Co. 
Oct. 24, 1960 it was reported that an undetermined 
amount of bonds may be offered in the Spring of 1961 
Office—25 S. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. 

Ford Motor Credit Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported that this company is devel- 
oping plans for borrowing operations, which may in- 
clude the issuance of debt securities, and possibly 
occur in the first quarter of 1961. Office—Detroit, Mich. 


General Resistance, Inc. 
Sept. 19, 1960 it was reported that the company will file 
a letter of notification, comprising its first public offer- 
ing, in late December or early January. Office — 430 
Southern Blvd., Bronx, N. Y. 

Georgia Bonded Fibers, Inc. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was reported that registration of 150,000 
shares of common stock is expected. Offices—Newark, 
N. J., and Buena Vista, Va. Underwriter—Sandkuhl and 
Company, Newark, N. J., and New York City. 


Goshen Farms Inc. 
Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of the 
company’s common stock will be filed. Proceeds—For 
breeding trotting horses. Officee—Goshen, N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Ine. 


@ Hemingway Grothers interstate Trucking Co. 


Sept. 16, 1960 the ICC granted the firm permission to 
issue $1,000,000 of 10-year registered 6% subordinated 
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debentures. Business—The firm is a common carrier by 
motor vehicle operating in nine Eastern states, Proceeds 
—For debt reduction and additional equipment. Office— 
New Bedford, Mass. Underwriter—None. Note—Dec. 9, 
a company spokesman stated that the offering of these 
debentures is expected and they will be sold primarily 
to employees and others closely associated with the com- 
pany. 
Houston Lighting & Power Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 Mr. T. H. Wharton, President, stated that 
between $25-$35 million dollars is expected to be raised 
publicly sometime in 1961, probably in the form of pre- 
ferred and debt securities, with the precise timing de- 
pending on market conditions. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion and repayment of bank loans. Office — Electric 
Building, Houston, Texas. Underwriter — Previous fi- 
nancing was headed by Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dil- 
lon, Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
According to a prospectus filed with the SEC on Aug. 
25, the company plans the sale of about $14,000,000 of 
additional securities in 1963. Office — 25 Monument 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 


industrial Gauge & Instrument Co. 
Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock will be filed. Proceeds — Expansion of the 
business, and for the manufacture of a new product by a 
subsidiary. Office—1947 Broadway, Bronx, N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. 


international Safflower Corp. 
Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported that the company plans to 
file a letter of notification consisting of 60,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $2). Price — $5 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire outstanding loans, purchase of plant- 
ing seed, lease or purchase land, buiiding and macninery 
and for working capital. Office — 350 Equitable Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Copley & Co., Colorado 
Springs Colo. 

lowa-lIilinois Gas & Electric Co. 
Oct. 24, 1860 it was reported by the company treasurer, 
Mr. Donald Shaw that the utility expects to come to 
market, perhaps in mid-1961, to sell long-term securities 
in the form of bonds and possibly preferred stock, with 
the amount and timing to depend on market conditions. 
The 1961 construction program is estimated at $17 mil- 
lion of which $10-$11 million will have to be raised ex- 
ternally. Office—206 E. 2nd St., Davenport, Iowa. 


Japan Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Oct. 27, 1860 it was announced that this government- 
owned business plans a $20,000,000 bond issue in the 
United States. Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriters 
—Dillon, Read & Co., First Boston Corp., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. Offering—Expected in the Spring of 1261. 


Kawasaki Steel Co., Ltd. 
Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported that the Japanese company 
is considering a $4,000,000 bond issue for U. S. offering. 
Underwriter—First Boston Corp., New York City. 


Laclede Gas Co. 
Nov. 15, 1960 Mr. L. A. Horton, Treasurer, reported that 
the utility will need to raise $33,000,000 externally for 
its 1961-65 construction program, but the current feel- 
ing is that it will not be necessary to turn to long-term 
securities until May 1962. Office — 1017 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


® Lake Superior District Power Co. (2/7) 

Dec. 7, 1960, G. A. Donald, Chairman and President 
stated that the company plans the issuance and sale of 
$30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series F, due Feb. 
1, 1991. Proceeds—-To repay bank loans and for expan- 
sion. Office — 101 W. Second St., Ashland, Wisconsin. 
Registration—Expected about Jan. 9. Bids—To be re- 
ceived in Chicago on Feb. 7. 


® L’Aigion Apparel, inc. 

Dec. 2, 1960, it was reported that company plans to file 
a registration statement with the SEC in January cover- 
ing about 60,000 shares of common stock. Business—The 
manufacture of ladies’ dresses. Office—15th and Mt. Ver- 
non Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriters—Alex. Brown 
& Sons, Baltimore and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York (jointly). 


Long Isiand Lighting Co. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Fred C. Eggerstedt, Jr., 
Assistant Vice-President, that the utility contemplates 
the issuance of $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds in the second or third quarter of 1961. Office 
—250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. 


Macrose Lumber & Trim Co., Inc. 
Nov. 7, 1960, it was reported that a substantial common 
stock offering is contemplated in early 1961. Office— 
2060 Jericho Turnpike, New Hyde Park, L. I., N. Y. 


Martin Paints & Walipapers 

Aug. 29, 1960 it was announced that registration is ex- 
pected of the company’s first public offering, which is 
expected to consist of about $650,000 of convertible de- 
bentures and about $100,000 of common stock. Proceeds 
—For expansion, including a new warehouse and addi- 
tional stores. Office—153-22 Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, L. I., 
N. Y. Underwriter — Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc.. New 
York Citv N. Y. 


% Maryland Cup Co. 

Dec. 14, 1960 it was reported that Lehman Brothers is 
handling preliminary work on a proposed publie offer- 
ing of securities. Registration—Expected about Dec. 22. 


Midiand Enterprises inc. 
April 8 it was stated in the company’s annual report 
that it contemplates the issuance on or before March 31, 
1961 of a bond issue in an aggregate amount not to exceed 
$4,000,000. Proceeds — To finance river transportation 
equipment presently on order and expected to be 
ordered. Office—Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Mississippi Business & Industrial Development 
Corp. 

Nov. 38, 1960 it was reported that the company will issue 
$1,000,000 of $10 par common stock, of which $500,000 
will be subscribed for by utility companies and $500,000 
will be sold to business and industry and the general 
public. Business—To assist via loans, investments, and 
other business transactions, in the location and expan- 
sion of businesses in Mississippi. 
% Missouri Pacific RR. (1/10) 
Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported that the road plans the 
sale of $3,210,000 of equipment trust certificates. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Bid- 
ders: Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc. Bids—To be received on Jan. 10. 


% Monroe Mortgage & Investment Corp. 


Dec. 12, 1960, Cecil Carbonell, Chairman, announced 
that this company is preparing a “Reg. A” filing covering 
150,000 shares of common stock. Price — $2 per share. 


Business—The company is engaged in first mortgage 
financing of residential and business properties in the 
Florida Keys. Proceeds—To expand company’s business. 
Office—700 Duval Street, Key West, Fla. Underwriter 
_None. Offering—-Expected in early January. 


*% Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

Dec. 1, 1960, F. R. Gamble, Treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans to sell $5,000,000 of preferred stock ($100 
par), sometime in mid-January. Stockholders are to vote 
Dec. 13 on increasing the authorized preferred. Proceeds 
—$3,000,000 will be used to repay bank loans and $2,000,- 
000 will be added to working capital. Office—831 Second 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—A previ- 
ous preferred issue was underwritten on negotiated 
basis by Blyth & Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner 
& Smith Inc., New York. 


* National State Bank of Newark (N. J.) 

Dec. 9, 1960, it was reported that this bank plans to 
offer stockholders the right to subscribe to 40,000 addi- 
tional shares of capital stock (par $12.50) on the basis 
of one share for each 15 shares held, after giving effect 
to a 7.14% stock dividend. Transaction is subject to 
approval of stockholders at the bank’s annual meeting 
on Jan. 10, and by the Comptroller of the Currency. 
Price—$52 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Offiee—Newark, N. J. Underwriter—None. 


Nedick’s Stores, Inc. 
Nov. 15, 1960 it was reported that a filing of ap- 
proximately 17,000 shares of common stock is under 
discussion, but registration is not imminent. Office—513 
W. 166th Street, New York City. Underwriter—Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co., New York City. 


New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 

Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported that an issue of $15,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds is expected in May, 1961. Office 
—317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., Equi- 
table Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. 


@ New York Central RR. (1/18) 

Dec. 5, 1960 it was reported that the road plans the sale 
of $4,125,000 of equipment trust certificates. Underwriters 
—Salmon Bros. & Hutzler and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Bids—To be received on Jan. 18 at noon (EST). 


Northern Fibre Glass Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that this company is plan- 
ning to issue 100,000 shares of $1 par common stock un- 
der a letter of notification. Office—St. Paul, Minn. Un- 
derwriter—Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Illinois Gas Co. : 

Nov. 9, 1960 C. J. Gauthier, Vice-President-finance re- 
ported that of the $95,000,000 in outside financing that 
will be required in the next four years to complete a 
$200,000,000 construction program, an unspecified 
amount might be raised through a common stock issue 
in 1961. Office—50 Fox St., Aurora, Ill. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co., New 
York, N. Y. (managing). 


One Maiden Lane Fund, Inc. 
Aug. 29, 1960 it was reported that registration is ex~ 
pected sometime in December of 300,000 shares of com. 
stock. Business—This is a new mutual fund. Proceeds— 
For investment, mainly in listed convertible debentures 
and U. S. Treasury Bonds. Office—1 Maiden Lane, New 
York 38, N. Y. Underwriter—G. F. Nicholls Inc., 1 
Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. 
Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the sale of the $10 mil- 
lion of 30-year first mortgage bonds is tentatively ex- 
pected in April, 1961. Office — 10 North Broadway, 
Nyack, N, Y. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: First Boston Corp.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). 


Otter Tail Power Co. (1/24) , 
Oct. 21, 1960, Albert V. Hartl, executive Vice-President 
of this utility told this newspaper that an issue of be- 
tween $6,000,000 to $8,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds is expected. Office—Fergus Falls, Minn. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; White, Weld & Co. 


Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported by Robert W. Miller, chair- 
man, that the company will probably go to the market 
for $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of new financing in 1961, 
but that if equity financing is used the amounts won’t 
be high enough to dilute earnings of the common to 
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below the $3.20 per share level. Office—600 California 
St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 
_ Panhandie Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that $65,000,000 of deben.« 
tures are expected to be offered in the second quarter 
of 1961. Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writers—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and 
at Peabody & Co., both of New York City (man- 
aging 

Power Chem Industries 
Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
“Reg. A” filing of 75,000 shares of common stock, con- 
stituting its first public offering, Business—The com- 
pany is in the process of organizing and will manufac- 
ture additives for fuel oils. Proceeds—For expansion and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 645 Forrest Ave., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Underwriter — Ronwin Securities 
Inc., 645 Forrest Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. Registration 
—Expected in January. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Dec. 2, 1960, W. D. Virtue, treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans the sale of about $20,000,000 of common stock 
to be offered stockholders through subscription rights 
in mid-1961. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—900 15th 
St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Last equity financing 
handled on a negotiated basis by First Boston Corp. 


Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported that the number of author- 
ized common shares had been increased from 3,266,819 
to 5,000,000, and that some of the added shares might be 
issued in 1961, Office—860 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 1, Wash. 
Underwriter — Previous financing has been handled by 
Blyth & Co. 


Ram Electronics, Inc. 
Nov. 4, 1960 it was reported that a December letter of 
notification is expected comprising this firm’s first 
public offering. Office—Paramus, N. J. Underwriter— 
Plymouth Securities Corp., New York City. 


Richards Aircraft Supply Co., Inc. 
Oct. 10, 1960 it was reported that a “Reg. A” filing of 
the company’s common stock is expected. Proceeds—For 
expansion and working capital. Office—Ft. Lauderdale, 
ts Underwriter—Blaha & Co., Inc., Long Island City, 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. (3/15) 

Aug. 1, 1960 it was reported that $15,000,000 of debt 
financing is expected. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected 
on March 15. 


(Jos.) Schlitz & Co. 
March 11 it was reported that a secondary offering might 
be made. Underwriters — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith Inc. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., both of 
New York City. 


Security National Bank of Long Island (1/17) 

Dec. 1, 1960 it was reported that the bank plans to issue 
97,371 shares of common stock to be offered to stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares 
held of record Jan. 17, subject to approval of its stock- 
holders and Comptroller. Price—To be set at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 17. Proceeds—To increase capital. Office 
—Huntington, N. Y. Underwriter—Bache & Co. (man- 
aging). 
® South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 
Nov. 14, 1960 C. M. Over, Treasurer, reported that this 
utility is tentatively planning to issue $8,000,000 of first 
and refunding mortgage bonds and $5,000,000 principal 
amount of a new series of preferred stock in March 1961. 
Address—P. O. Box 390, Columbia, S. C. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Previous bid- 
ders for the company’s bonds were First Boston Corp. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; and Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co. The last preferred offering was nego- 
tiated by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Loren Fitch, com- 
pany comptroller, that the utility is contemplating the 
sale of $35,000,000 of 20-year first mortgage bonds some- 
time in 1961, with the precise timing depending on 
market conditions. Proceeds — To retire bank loans. 
Office—Watts Building, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter 
~—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


% Southern Pacific Co. (1/11) 

Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported that the road plans the 
sale of $8,400,000 of equipment trust certificates. Under- 
writer—-To be determined by competitive bidding. Bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. Bids—To be received on Jan. 11 at noon EST. 


Southern Railway Co. 

Nov. 21, 1960 stockholders approved the issuance of 
$33,000,000 of new bonds. The issuance of an unspeci- 
fied amount of additional bonds for other purchases was 
also approved. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses, including the possible acquisition of Central of 
Georgia Ry. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., will head a group that will 
bid on the bonds. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Aug. 9, 1960, it was reported that in February, 1961, the 
company expects to offer about $15,000,000 in bonds and 
about $3,000,000 in preferred stock, and that about one 
year thereafter a one-for-twenty common stock rights 
offering is planned, with the new shares priced about 
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642% below the then existing market price of the com- 
mon. Office—720 Mercantile Dallas Building, Dallas 1, 
Texas. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. 


Storer Broadcasting Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that a secondary offering 
is being planned. Office—Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter 
—Reynolds & Co., New York City. 

Telescript C.S.P., Inc. 
Nov. 14, 1960 it was reported that a letter of notifica- 
tion, representing this firm’s first public offering, will 
be filed shortly covering 60,000 shares of common stock. 
Business—The firm makes a prompting machine for tele- 
vision and an electronic tape editor. Proceeds—To ex- 
pand plant and sales force, enter closed circuit television, 
repay a $20,000 loan, and for working capital. Office— 
155 West 72nd Street, New York City. Underwriter— 
Robert A. Martin Associates, Inc., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 

Dec, 2, 1960, W. M. Elmer, President, stated that the 
company is planning a $25,000,000 debt and equity fi- 
nancing program for 1961. It is expected that a registra- 
tion statement covering the proposed financing will be 
filed in fourth quarter of the year. Proceeds—For pipe- 
line expansion. Office—Owensboro, Ky. Underwriter— 
Last sale of preferred stock on October 1959 was handled 
by Dillon, Read & Co., New York. 


% Texas Power & Light Co. (1/24) 

Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported that the company plans the 
issuance and sale of $12,000,000 of mortgage bonds. Of- 
fice—Fidelity Union Life Building, Dallas, Texas. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Sal- 
omon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co. 
(handling the books), Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith (jointly). Bids— 
Expected on Jan. 24 at 11:30 am. (EST). Information 
Meeting—Scheduled for Jan. 19 at 11 a.m, 


® Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

Dec. 8, 1960, it was announced that arrangements had 
been virtually completed for long-term financing to 
insure the early delivery of 20 Convair jet aircraft and 
the financing of the company’s present fleet of 27 Boeing 
707 jetliners. Under the plan, a total of $165,000,000 will 
be borrowed from a group of banks and insurance com- 
panies and $100,000,000 raised through the sale of sub- 
ordinated income debentures with detachable stock pur- 
chase warrants to TWA stockholders. Hughes Tool Co., 
holder of 78% of the company’s outstanding stock, has 
agreed to take up its pro rata share of the debentures 
($78,000,000) and enough of any unsubscribed deben- 
tures to provide TWA with at least $100,000,000. In addi- 
tion, Hughes Tool agreed to place its 78% stock interest 
in a 10-year voting trusteeship consisting of three mem- 
bers, representing itself and the senior leaders. Proceeds 
—To give TWA direct ownership of a jet transport fleet. 
Office—10 Richards Road, Kansas City 5, Mo. ‘Under- 
writers — Lazard Freres & Co., Lehman Brothers and 
Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., all of N. Y. City (managing). 


Trunkline Gas Co. 
Sept. 28, 1960 it was reported that approximately $15,- 
000,000 of bonds and $5,000,000 of preferred stock are 
expected to be offered in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 


Union Electric Co. : 

Dec. 2, 1960 it was reported that the utility has tenta- 
tively scheduled a preferred stock offering or a com- 
bination debt and preferred offering of about $30,000,000 
for late 1961 or early 1962. Preoceeds—For expansion of 
facilities. Office — 315 N. 12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
The last sale of preferred in November 1949 was under- 
written by First Boston Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co., Leh- 
man Brothers; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. 
(jointly); and Blyth & Co, The last sale of bonds in 
September 1960 was bid for by Lehman Brothers, Blyth 
& Co. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp. and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Van Dusen Aircraft Supplies, Inc. 
Nov. 1, 1960 it was reported that registration is expected 
in December of a letter of notification covering 
100,000 shares of this firm’s $1 par common stock. Pro- 
ceeds — For expansion. Office — Minneapolis, Minn. 
Underwriter—Stroud & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/13) 

Sept. 8, 1960 it was reported that the company will need 
$30,000,000 to $35,000,000 from outside sources in 1961. 
The financing will probably take the form of bonds and 
timing will repend upon market conditions. Office— 
Richmond 9, Va. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Bids — Expected on or about 
June 13. 


Waldorf Auto Leasing Inc. 
Nov. 23, 1960 Mr. Tortorella, company secretary stated 
that a “Reg A” filing is expected. Office—2015 Coney 
Island Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter — To be 
named. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Dec. 6, 1960 it was reported that this company filed a 
plan with the FCC to transfer its Atlantic cable system 
to a newly organized company, Western Union Inter- 
national, Inc. The plan provides for the issuance by 
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Western Union International of $4,500,000 of senior 15- 
year debentures to be taken up or placed by American 
Securities Corp., New York. In addition, about $4,000,- 
000 of subordinated debentures and 400,000 shares of 
class A stock would be offered to stockholders of West- 
ern Union Telegraph Co. American Securities Corp., 
would purchase from Western Union International about 
133,000 additional shares of class A stock giving Ameri- 
can Securities ownership of approximately 25% of the 
outstanding class A stock of WUI. In addition, Western 
Union Telegraph would purchase 250,000 shares of class 
B stock for $100,000. Office—60 Hudson St., New York. 
Underwriter—American Securities Corp. (managing). 


Winter 
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Whippany Paper Board Co. 
July 19, 1960, it was reported that this New Jersey com- 
pany plans to register an issue of common stock. Under- 
writer—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York City. Regis- 
tration—Expected in December. 

Winona Wood Products Co. 
Aug. 24, 1960, it was reported that a full filing of class 
A common stock is contemplated. Business—The com- 
pany makes wood cabinets for household and industria) 
use. Office—Winona, N. J. 
Securities Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Park Telephone Co. 


May 10 it was announced that this company, during the 
first quarter of 1961, will issue and sell approximately 


Underwriter—Metropolitan 


30,000 additional shares of its common stock. This stock 


will be offered on a rights basis to existing stockholders 
and may or may not be underwritten by one or more 
securities brokers. Future plans also include the sale 


of $2,000,000 of bonds in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office—132 East New England Ave., Winter Park, Fla. 


*% Wisconsin Southern Gas Co. 

Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported in a company prospectus 
that an undetermined amount of capital stock or bonds 
will be solid in 1961-1962. Proceeds—For the repayment 


of short-term bank loans incurred for property addi- 
tions. Office—Sheridan Springs Road, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


(managing). 


Underwriter — The Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











Again Thank God 
For Senator Byrd! 


“T respect the integrity of your views. 
* * * 


“But I also respect the right of the majority of 
the Democratic members of the Senate to decline, 
if they so choose, to nominate for a committee 
chairmanship a Senator who has issued an open 
declaration of war against important measures 
which will come before his committee with the 
backing of the Democratic convention, the Demo- 
cratic President, and the majority of Democratic 
Sentors. . . .”—Senator Joseph S. Clark to Senator 
Harry Flood Byrd. 


There are unfortunately few Senator Byrds in 
the Senate or, for that matter, in the country, but 
we do have enough of them to prevent the develop- 
ment of the sort of “monolithic” tyranny of the 
majority (if it is really a majority) that Senator 


Winn-Dixie Com. 
Stock Is Offered 


Public offering of 350,000 shares 
of common stock of Winn-Dixie 
Stores, Inc. is being made today 
(Dec. 15) by a group headed by 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc. at $27.50 per share. 
Simultaneously, key employees 
are being offered 56,000 common 
shares at $25.95 per share. 

The offered shares are being 
sold for the account of a selling 
stockholder and no proceeds from 
the sale will accrue to the com- 
pany. 

Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. in en- 
gaged in the operation of a chain 






Why You Need— 


of retail self-service cash - and - 
carry food stores. With a total of 
521 retail outlets in service as of 
Nov. 12, 1960, the company be- 
lieves it is the seventh largest 
food chain in volume in the coun- 
try. The company also operates 
9 wholesale cash-and-carry self- 
service units. The bulk of its 
operations are carried on in the 
South. 

For the fiscal year ended June 
25, 1960, Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc. 
reported net sales of $721,532,377. 
Net income amounted to $15,799,- 
687, equal to $1.25 per common 
share. 


The company has paid cash di- 
vidends on its common stock in 
every year since 1934. The amount 
of cash dividends paid per share 


has been increased in each year 
since 1944. Since January 1953, 
dividends have been paid month- 
ly, the latest declaration (Dec.) 
being at the rate of 6 cents per 
share. For the year ended June 
25, 1960, dividends totaled 60 
cents. 

Capitalization of the company 
as of Nov. 30, 1960, consists of $6,- 
800,000 344% sinking fund deben- 
tures; $7,600,000 334% sinking 
fund debentures; and 12,710,000 
shares of common stock out of a 
total authorized 15,000,000 shares. 


With Hogan, Ashford 


BOSTON, Mass.—Ralph W. Can- 
ney is now associated with Hogan, 
Ashford & Co., Inc., 141 Milk 
Street. 


Clark evidently would like. 











L. I. Project 
Over Subscribed 


Partnership participations for 
the fourth and final section of 
the estimated multi-million dol- 
lar, nine-acre Imperial Square 
development in the center of 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., 
have been sold and the books 
closed, it was announced on Dec. 
12 by Ira Sands, Executive Vice 
President of The First Republic 
Co., a leading nation-wide real 
estate investment firm sponsoring 
the project. 

Subscriptions to the final sec- 
tion covering two luxury apart- 
ment structures and a modern, 
air-conditioned office building, 
which will be the largest and 
tallest on Long Island, amounted 
to a cash investment exceeding 
$4% million. 

This final partnership partici- 
pation was oversubscribed within 
the short period of seven work 
days, Mr. Sands pointed out, 
adding that each of the previous 
three sections of the project were 
also oversubscribed by investors 
in one week “in what constitutes 
a rather unprecedented sales rec- 
ord for $6,590,000 of syndicated 
participations.” The shares were 
sold at $5,000 per unit and $2,500 
per half unit. Imperial Square 
has been one of the largest syndi- 
cated offerings ever opened 
public participation. 

The first unit of Imperial 
Square is already under construc- 
tion by Samuel Bernstein & Sons, 
one of the metropolitan area’s 
leading construction firms and 
co-sponsors of the giant develop- 
ment. 

Mr. Sands said that upon com- 
pletion of the entire project, in- 
vestors will own a proportionate 
interest in the entire land and 
buildings. This concept of ulti- 
mate consolidation in one over-all 
ownership, he explained, was 
created by First Republic to pro- 
vide its investors with the great- 
est stability and diversification in 

public Co., with head 

First Repu » W ead- 
quarters at 375 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, has underwritten na- 
tion-wide properties capitalized at 
$25.7 million, of which $13,670,000 
was financed through equity par- 
ticipation among many thousands 
of investors. The company’s ex- 
tensive real estate properties in- 
clude The Engineers Building 
(Chicago) capitalized at $3.8 mil- 
lion; the Korvette Building (New 
York City), $3.2 million; the Wal- 
tham Engineering and Research 
Center (Waltham, Mass.), $1.9 
million; The Fairfax Building 
(Kansas City, Mo.), $1.6 million; 
Peoria Parking Associates (Peoria, 
Ill.), $1.5 million; the Velvex Mid- 
City Parking Center (New York 
City), $1 million; The Allstate 
Insurance Building (New York 
City), $388,444; and the Beacon 
Building (Wichita, Kan.) , $350,000. 


Joins Moseley Staff 


(Special to Tue FinaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Eliot M. Herter 
is now connected with F. S. Mose- 
ley & Co., 50 Congress Street, 
member of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Joins H. O. Peet Staff 


(Special to Tue FrnaNciAL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Eugene C. 
Dreyer II has become associated 
with H. O. Peet & Co., 23 West 
Tenth Street, member of the New 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- 


to changes. 


Joins Merrill Lynch 
(Special to Tur FrnanciAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—James J. Ho- 
gan has joined the staff of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 

Inc., 48 East Gay Street. 


Joins Auld Staff 


(Special to Tus FrnancraAL CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.— Malcolm H. 
Cross is now affiliated with Auld 
& Co., 1026 Northeast Multnomah. 


With Thomas Jay Winston 


(Special to Tus FrnanciaL CuRonicie) 
BEVERLY HIILS, Calif. — Robert 
N. Riley is now with Thomas Jay, 
Winston & Co., Inc., 9235 Wilshire 
Boulevard. 


























HOW TO SELL SECURITIES 
By JOHN DUTTON 
(In Your Business) 


This 60-page booklet — available exclusively from us — is designed to 
help you increase your business through modern, proven investment 
selling techniques. Its 25 chapters are full of practical and proven selling 
and promotional ideas. John Dutton drew it from the best of his popular 
weekly columns in The Commercial and Financial Chronicle. You'll 
learn about 


* Obtaining a client list 
* The initial sales approach 


* The final sale 


* The various categories of investors — and their 
accounts. These are defined and you're told 
how to develop each of them to their maximum 
potential 


* Techniques you can use to analyze —on your 
own—the relative attractiveness of various 
securities and their vital balance sheet items 


In 1001 ways this booklet can help you be a better salesman and run a 
more profitable selling operation. Your own copy will be rushed to you 
immediately on receipt of your order. 


COMMERCIAL & FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
25 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I enclose $2. Kindly rush my copy of “How To Sell 
Securities” to 


ORDER YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


Prins 600 cesnacdecteanes conedéaves cdcdeveceve seal 

PRIGES ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
ON REQUEST MANE 5 060g so pi tinnnrcapacdialaoigpes Od uitiediekadccnsi? 
er cakasée ccccccesese ZOme...... State........... 
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Atlanta (Ga.), however, did not 

plan to work the previous day. 
The reporting service said 

Chrysler Corp. may build its 

1.000,000th U. S. passenger car 


since Jan. 1 in the present week, 
but added that three of the com- 
pany’s plants outside of Michigan 
may be down during Christmas 
week to keep dealer inventories 
in line with sales. 


Electric Output 3.1% Higher Than 
In 1959 Week 


The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, Dec. 10, was es- 
timated at 14,604,000,000 kwh., 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output was 236,000,000 
kwh. above that of the previous 
week’s total of 14,368,000,000 kwh. 
and showed a gain of 437,000,000 
kwh., or 3.1% above that of the 
comparable 1959 week. 


Car Loadings Show 19.5% Decline 
From the Same Week in 1959 


Loading of revenue freight for 
the week ended Dec. 3, 1960, to- 
taled 522.936 cars, the Association 
of American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 126,646 
cars, or 19.5% below the corre- 
sponding week in 1959 and a de- 
crease of 71,948 cars or 12.1% 
below the corresponding week in 
1958. 

Loadings in the week of Dec. 
3, were 51,536 cars, or 10.9% 
above the preceding holiday 
week. 

There were 9,208 cars reported 
loaded with one or more revenue 
highway trailers (piggyback) in 


the week ended Nov. 26, 1960 
(which were included in _ that 
week’s over-all total). This was 


an increase of 1,856 cars or 25.2% 
above the corresponding week of 
1959 and 3,876 cars or 72.7% above 
the 1958 week. 

Cumulative piggyback loadings 
for the first 47 weeks of 1960 
totaled 505.068 for an increase of 
127,633 cars or 33.8% above the 
corresponding period of 1959, and 
254,764 cars or 101.8% above the 
corresponding period in _ 1958. 
There were 55 class I U. S. rail- 
road systems originating this type 
of traffic in the current week 
compared with 50 one year ago 
and 41 in the corresponding week 
of 1958. 


Weekly Business Failures Climb 
Sharply 

Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures climbed to a new post-war 
high of 360 in the week ended 
Dec. 8 from 290 in the preceding 
week, reported Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Casualties exceedefl consider- 
ably the 248 occurring in the 
Similar week last year and also 
ran far above the 267 in 1958. 
Some 21% more businesses failed 
than in prewar 1939 when the 
toll was 297. 

Failures involving liabilities of 
$5,000 or more rose sharply to 327 
from 268 in the previous week and 
218 in the comparable week a 
year ago. There was also an in- 
crease among small casualties, 
those with losses under $5,000, to 
33 from 22 a week earlier al- 
though they remained close to the 
30 of this size last year. Forty- 
three of the week’s failures had 
liabilities in excess of $100,000 as 
against 32 in the preceding week. 

Tolls ran higher in all industry 
and trade groups except commer- 
clal service where mortality 
dipped to 23 from 27. Retailing 
casualties climbed to 178 from 
141, wholesaling to 45 from 28, 
manufacturing to 56 from 48, and 
construction to 58 from 46. In all 
lines, more failures occurred than 
a year ago; in fact, casualties 
were about half again as heavy 
as in 1959 in all groups except 
manufacturing. 

- Seven. of the nine major. geo- 
graphic regions reported upturns 


during the week. The Middle At- 
lantic States suffered 109 casual- 
ties as against 91 in the preceding 
week, the East North Central 56 
as against 45, the South Atlantic 
47 as against 27, and the Pacific 
69 as against 59. The week’s only 
decline appeared in the Mountain 
Region, while the toll in the West 
North Central States held steady 
at 15. More businesses failed than 
last year in all regions, with 
steepest upswings from 1959 levels 
occurring in the Middle and South 
Atlantic States. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Unchanged at 1960 High 


The Wholesale Food Price In- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., remained unchanged 
at $6.18 on Dec. 6, which was the 
highest level so far this year. It 
was up 5.1% from the $5.88 of 
the corresponding date a year ago. 

Moving upward in wholesale 
cost this week were corn, rye, 
oats, barley, beef, hams, bellies, 
butter, milk, prunes, steers, and 
hogs. Lower in price were flour, 
sugar, cocoa, eggs, potatoes, raisins 
and lambs. 

The Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Wholesale Fooi Price Index rep- 
resents the sum total of the price 
per pound of 31 raw foodstuffs 
and meats in general use. It is 
not a _ cost-of-lhving index. Its 
chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food prices at the 
wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Rises Somewhat in Latest Week 

Reflecting price increases on 
grains, flour, butter, hogs and 
steel scrap, the general wholesale 
commedity price level advanced 
somewhat in the latest week. On 
Dec. 5 the Daily Wholesale Com- 
modity Price Index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., rose to 
263.44 (1930-32—100) from the 
week earlier 262.74, but it was 
noticeably below the 276:06 of the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

There was a moderate rise in 
wheat prices reflecting good do- 
mestic and export buying on 
lighter receipts. In line with the 
rise in wheat, rye prices climbed 
noticeably from the prior week. 

Although the harvest neared 
completion, the buying of corn 
moved up and prices finished 
moderately higher. Although pur- 
chases of oats showed little change 
from the preceding week, prices 
edged up fractionally. Offerings 
of soybeans remained small help- 
ing prices advance moderately; in 
addition, both domestic and ex- 
port demand for soybeans was 
sustained at high levels and vol- 
ume in soybean oil and meal ad- 
vanced. 

Despite a slight setback in trad- 
ing, flour prices advanced frac- 
tionally this week; export volume 
remained close to a week earlier. 
Rice prices matched those of the 
prior week, reflecting steady do- 
mestic buying and increased ex- 
port trade; sizable shipments were 
made to Pakistan and Indonesia. 
Domestic distribution of rice in 
October amounted to about 3,207,- 
000 pockets, compared with 2,337,- 
000 in the similar 1959 month. 

Although sugar volume re- 
mained close to the prior week, 
prices slipped somewhat. Coffee 
prices finished the week fraction- 
ally lower as trading showed little 
change from a week earlier. There 
was a moderate dip in prices on 
cocoa as trading lagged. : 

Hog prices edged up a bit this 
week as supplies were noticeably 
higher; hog trading was up mod- 
erately from the preceding week. 
Prices on steers remained un- 
changed and volume was steady. 
There was a slight dip in lamb 
prices, despite good volume; lamb 
supplies were up appreciably. 

Prices on the New York Cotton 
Exchange finished the week un- 
changed from a week earlier. Ex- 


ports of lint cotton in the week . 


ended last Tuesday came to about 


85,000 bales, compared with 118,- 
000 in the prior period. 


Early Christmas Retail Trade 
Fails to Match Year Ago 


Although colder weather in 
some areas stimulated Christmas 
shopping over the weekend and 
helped volume rise appreciably 
from the prior week, over-all re- 
tail trade in the week ended Dec. 
7 was down moderately from a 
year ago. Year-to-year declines 
in men’s and women’s apparel, 
small electric housewares, and 
major appliances offset increases 
in furniture, new passenger cars, 
lamps and gifts. 

The total dollar volume of retail 
trade in the week ended Dec. 7 
ranged from 2% to 6% below a 
year ago, according to spot esti- 
mates collected by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Regional estimates 
varied from the comparable 1959 
levels by the following percent- 
ages: Middle Atlantic —4 to —8; 
East North Central —3 to —7: 
South Atlantic —2 to —6; West 
North Central and Pacific Coast 
—1l1 to —5: New England and West 
South Central 0 to —4; Mountain 
+2 to —2; East South Central 
+5 to +1. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Down 7% from 1959 Week 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended Dec. 3, 1960, 
show a decrease of 7% below the 
like period last year. For the 
week ended Nov. 26 a decrease 
of 2% was reported. For the four 
weeks ended Dec. 3 a 5% decline 
was reported. The Jan. 1 to Dec. 
3 period showed a 1% increase. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve System, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
week ended Dec. 3 showed a 6% 
drop below the same period last 
year. In the preceding week ended 
Nov. 26 sales were unchanged 
from the same week in 1959. For 
the four weeks ending Dec. 3 a 
5% decline was reported below 
the 1959 period, and from Jan. 
1 to Dec. 3 there was a gain of 
1% above the level achieved in 
the 1959 period. 

Special Note: Since sales rise 
sharply with the approach of 
Christmas, the fact that corre- 
sponding weeks in 1959 end two 
days nearer Christmas becomes 
significant in evaluating the yvear- 
to-year percentage changes shown 
above. Because of this date lag, 
the percentage comparisons tend 
to be somewhat less favorable 
than if sales figures for strictly 
comnarable calendar periods were 
available. 


Sterlin Gilmore Joins 
Chandler & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financial CHRONICLE) 


BEVERLY HILLS, Calif—Ster- 
ling E. Gilmore has become asso- 
ciated with Chandler & Co., 9808 
Wilshire Boulevard. Mr. Gilmore 
formerly conducted his own in- 
vestment business in Long Beach 
under the name of S. E. Gilmore 
Company. 


Harris, Upham Adds 


(Special to Tae FPrnanciat CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — S. Barnard 
Baumgarten is now with Harris, 
Upham & Co., 44 Broad Street. 


Chapman Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Prvancra, CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—James C. Groves 
has been added to the staff of 
Chapman & Co., Inc., 84 State 
Street. 


Joins Estabrook 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Hugh F. Colli- 
ton III is now connected with 
Estabrook & Co., 15 State Street, 
members of the New York and 
Boston Stock Exchanges. 


$76,855,000 Bonds 
Of Housing Units 
Being Marketed 


A group headed by Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Phelps, Fenn & Co. and Leh- 
man Brothers, in association with 
The First National City Bank of 
New York, and a group headed 
by The Chase Manhattan Bank 
and Bankers Trust Co., on Dec. 
14 offered publicly 20 issues of 
New Housing Authority bonds 
according to four scales. 


Scale A consists of $5,420,000 
Harrisburg, Pa., 342% bonds and 
$4,825,000 McKeesport, Pa., 3%% 
bonds priced from a yield of 
1.50% for those due in 1961 to 
3.55% for the 1996-2001 maturi- 
ties. 

Scale B consists of $11,500,000 
Kansas City, Mo.; $1,980,000 
Watervliet, N. Y.; $4,595,000 Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and $1,810,000 Mil- 
waukee, Wis. bonds. All bear a 
342% coupon and are being re- 
offered at prices to yield from 
1.50% for those due in 1961 to 
3.60% for the 1996-2001 maturi- 
ties. 

Scale C consists of $5,530,000 
Miami, Fla.; $9.250,000 Chicago, 
Ill., and $2,625,000 Danville, Va. 
bonds. All bear a 354% coupon 
and are being reoffered at prices 
to yield from 1.50% for those due 
in 1961 to 3.625% for the 1996- 
2001 maturities. 

Scale D consists of $1,795,000 
Milledgeville, Ga.; $1,325,000 Jo- 
liet, Ill.; $1,410,000 Glasgow, Ky.; 
$1,670,000 Sikeston, Mo.; $3,405,- 
000 Hoboken, N. J.; $10,600,000 
Puerto Rico; $1,590,000 Union, 
S. C.; $2,625,000 Lebanon, Tenn.; 
$1,900,000 Murfreesboro, Tenn.; 
$1,725,000 Brownsville, Texas., 
and $1,275,000 Harrisonburg, Va. 
bonds. The Lebanon, Tenn. bonds 
carry a 342% coupon, and all the 
others bear 35% coupons. Re- 
offering prices range from a yield 
of 1.50% for those due in 1961 
to a dollar price of 99 for the 
1996-2001 maturities. 

Rated Aaa by Moody’s and AAA 
by Standard & Poor’s, the bonds 
are secured by a first pledge of 
annual contributions uncondition- 
ally payable pursuant to an 


‘DIVIDEND NOTICES 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Dividend No. 229 


A Quarterly Dividend of Twen- 
ty-Eight Cents (28¢) per share 
on all the outstanding stock of 
Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
has been declared, payable Jan- 
uary 20, 1961, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 29, 1960. 
LAMBERT J. Gross 
Vice-President and Treasurer 





CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIvipEND No, 52 


Tum BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of Fifty-Gev- 
en and One-Half Cents (S74¥4¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 
the Company, payable February |/ 
15, 1961 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
January 16, 1961. 


JOHN MILLER, Secretary 
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annual contributions contract be- 
tween the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration and the Local Public 
Agency issuing the bonds in the 
opinions of bond counsel. The 
United States Housing Act of 
1937, as amended, solemnly 
pledges the faith of the United 
States to the payment of the an- 
nual contributions by the Public 
Housing Administration pursuant 
to the annual contributions con- 
tracts. 


Cook Coffee Co. 
Secondary Offer. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. heads an 
underwriting group which is mak- 
ing a secondary offering today 
(Dec. 15) of 100,000 shares of 
common stock of Cook Coffee Co. 
at a price of $18.25 a share. Three 
selling stockholders will receive 
all of the net proceeds from this 
sale. Cook Coffee Co. at Oct. 1, 
1960 had 1,209,525 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding and $5,- 
636,000 of funded debt. 

Cook is engaged primarily in 
the retail and wholesale grocery 
business. In addition to its chain 


of 42 “Pick-N-Pay” supermarkets, 
principally in the greater Cleve- 
land area, and 671 home service 
routes in 11 states, Cook operates 
three warehouses, two coffee 
roasting plants, a bakery, milk 
and ice cream plant and a butter- 
making plant. Supermarket opera- 
tions presently account for about 
80% of sales, home service routes 
15%, wholesale 5%. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES : 


DOME MINES LIMITED 


December 5, 1960 
DIVIDEND NO. 173 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 

Dome Mines Limited, held this day, a quarterly 

dividend of Seventeen and One-Half Cents 

<ivise) per share (in Canadian Funds) was 

red payable on January 30, 1961, to share- 

holders of record at the close of business on 
December 30, 1960. 

CLIFFORD W. MICHEL, 
Chairman and Treasurer. 


ED 











New England Gas =. 
and Electric Association 
COMMO.. DIVIDEND NO. 55 
The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of thirty-one 
cents (31¢) per share on the 
common shares of the Association 
payable January 15, 1961 to 
sharcholders of record at the close 
of business December 28, 1960. 


B. A. Jounson, Treasurer 
December 8, 1960 
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COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Dividend on Common Shares 3 


The Board of Directors 
of Columbus and 
Southern Ohio Electric 
company, on Decem- 
ber. , 1960, declared a 
dividend of forty-five 
cents (45¢) per share on 
the outstanding Com- 
mon Shares of the Cor- 











poration, able Janu- 
ary 10, 1 , to share- 
ho: of record at the 


close of business on 
December 23, 1960. 


G. C. SHAFER, Secretary 








the ELECTRIC Co. 


COLUMBUS AND SOUTHERN OHIO 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON AND YOU 


A BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRETATIONS 





WASHINGTON, D. C—One of 
the foremost ports in America 
is also one of the most inter- 
esting cities of the Western 
World. The city is old New 
Orleans. 

For weeks now it has had a 
school crisis on its hands. A few 
days ago, when many people 
there were in their shirt sleeves, 
it seemed that nearly everyone 
had the school] crisis on one’s 
mind, and most of them were 
hopeful that it would soon be 
settled. 

Although business in the 
stores was off a little, the streets 
were crowded. Many of the ho- 
tel guests were Spanish-speak- 
ing people from neighboring 
Latin American countries. They 
came to New Orleans as indi- 
viduals to do business, export 
and impott,and for other com- 
mercial teasonhs. Some were on 
vacation. 

Despite the school crisis, the 
city, which is the gateway to 
Mid-America by virtue of its 
geographical position on the 
Mississippi River, is looking 
hopeful to the future. It is 
planning a much greater role in 
export and import trade than it 
has in the past. Latin America 
is the natural place to expand 
that trade which will benefit 
the Americas — North, Central 
and South America. 


Here «in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal our government is more an- 
xious and hopeful than ever be- 
fore that not only New Orleans, 
New York, San Francisco, but 
all other ports of the United 
States will be able to increase 
their export business at a 
marked rate during the next 
two or three years. 


The Payments Problem 

Until 1950 we had never had 
the problem of more dollars 
flowing out of the United States 
than in. Now it is serious. We 
are now trying to reverse this 
trend and it is not going to be 
easy. 

What brought about this def- 
icit in our balance of payments? 
For 15 years our whole philos- 
ophy was to restore war-torn 
Europe and help the economy of 
those countries by providing 
them with dollars. Then the 
European countries rebuilt their 
economies, and now they are 
competing with us. 

Therefore, if we want to keep 
our armed forces Overseas, and 


if we want to continue ‘letting 
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our tourists go abroad by the 
hundreds of thousands and let 
them spend their dollars without 
any restrictions, then it is vital 
that export trade be increased. 


Of course, the cost of labor in 
this country has increased so 
much since World War II that 
we can buy many things like 
automobiles, radios and appli- 
ances abroad cheaper than we 
can build them ourselves. Un- 
fortunately, some of the foreign 
automobiles and good ones too, 
can be made abroad and shipped 
to Detroit cheaper than Detroit 
can turn out similar models. 


End Export Discrimination 


Both Congress and President- 
elect Kennedy are going to try 
and help reverse the flow of 
dollars. Incidentally, the Eu- 
ropean countries in particular 
have got to quit discriminating 
against our goods if they want 
us as partners in the future. We 
now insist that those countries 
help more in the future. 

It may be that we will be 
forced to reduce our troops 
abroad. The United States Gov- 
ernment pays every penny of 


support for these troops. The 
total cost of maintaining our 
forces overseas is more than 


$1.5 billion yearly. 

The European countries are 
by no means guilty of shirking 
their duty in the role of mutual 
assistance, but they must be 
made to realize the boom times 
of American dollars are over. 


A few days ago the Senate 
Small Business Committee con- 
ducted a hearing at New Or- 
leans on the question of in- 
creased export trade through 
small business concerns. The 
committee is studying the possi- 
bility of legislation of expand- 
ing small business exports. 


Role of Ex-Import Bank 


One of the stream of wit- 
nesses that appeared before the 
committee, headed by Senator 
Russell B. Long, of Louisiana, 
was Samuel C. Waugh, Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington 
The bank has been an inde- 
pendent agency of the Federal 
Government for almost 27 years. 

Mr. Waugh was the first wit- 
ness who appeared in the Roose- 
velt Hotel’s Gold Room. In 


words, photographs and charts 
he told for more than an hour 
the role the bank is playing to 
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help build dams, power plants, 
cement plants, and assistance in 
developing copper and other 
mining operations in less devel- 
oped countries. 

In turn, Mr. Waugh insisted 
that those loans are providing for 
purchases in the United States 
of machinery, equipment, plus 
purchases of cotton, wheat and 
foodstuffs, to name a few items. 


The bank is charged with the 
function of providing financial 
assistance to the foreign trade 
of the United States. As back- 
ground, retiring President 
Waugh cited the words of the 
statute that created the bank. 
The purpose is “to assist in fi- 
nancing and to facilitate exports 
and imports and the exchange of 
commodities between the United 
States and any foreign country 
or the agencies or nationals 
thereof. 


The Bank’s Operations 

The bank is authorized by 
Congress to have outstanding at 
any one time loans and guaran- 
tees in the amount of $7 billion. 
Since it began its operations, 
through Nov. 30, 1960, it has 
authorized more than $10 billion 


of loans and guarantees. Some 
were not used, however. It has 
disbursed $7.4 billion. Repay- 
ments total $4.2 billion. Loans 


outstanding amount to $3.2 bil- 
tion. Commitments not yet dis- 
bursed equal $1.7 billion, Earn- 
ings from the loans amount to 
$650,500,000 (after payment of 
all administrative expenses, in- 
terest on borrowed funds and 
dividends on capital stock) have 
been set aside as reserves for 
future possible losses. Losses 
thus far have amounted to $2,- 
900,000. 


Officials at the Treasury, 
Commerce and now the State 





Department are deeply con- 
cerned by the continuous imbal- 
ance of international payments. 
The State Department nor- 
mally of course is interested 
primarily in diplomatic matters, 
but the department is now con- 
cerned with fiscal affairs. 

Mr. Waugh, who announced 
his retirement as head of the 
bank, sometime before the Pres- 
idential election, said there is a 
misconception sometimes held 
regarding one aspect of the 
bank’s activities. He maintains 
that. no application has ever been 
denied because the amount in- 
volved was too small. The 
smallest credit authorized thus 
far was one for $550, and the 
largest loan to a private corpo- 
ration (copper mining opera- 
tions in Peru) was $100,000,000 
oF te a government $550,000,- 

00. 


Most of the credits and guar- 
antees the Export-Import Bank 
make grow out of applications 
from United States exporters 
seeking assistance in making a 
credit sale to a specific customer 
abroad. Congress in 1958 au- 
thorized the bank to issue in- 
surance, against the risk of loss 
due to war or expropriation, on 
stocks of United States goods 
held abroad on consignment 
awaiting sale. So far a total of 
3,428 policies (through private 
insurance companies) have been 
issued on 711,741 bales of cot- 
ton, and 77 policies on 12,046 
hogsheads of tobacco. 

Indicative of the improved 
economic situation in Mexico, is 
the fact that this neighbor and 


important customer, is now 
paying back its loans to the 
United States faster than it is 
being loaned. In all of Latin 
America, the Eximbank has 
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loaned more than $4 billion and 
over half of it has been paid 
back. 


Tough Problem 


The Small Business Adminis- 
tration admits that we have 
some big barriers to overcome 
in getting more export business. 
The SBA, through Donald A. 
Hipkins, Deputy Administrator, 
testifying before the Senate 
Committee at New Orleans, 
made this pertinent observation: 

“In many lines, I believe, we 
must admit that  price-wise 
United States exports cannot 
compete with the products of 
manufacturers from Switzer- 


land, West Germany, Italy, 
Sweden and Japan. In even 
some of these lines, however, 


the price factor may be over- 
come through higher quality, 
longer life, better maintenance 
and availability of spare parts.” 

[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. 


EVENTS 


IN INVESTMENT FIELD 


April 12-13-14, 1961 (Houston, 
Tex.) Texas Group Investment 
Bankers Association annual meet- 
ing at the Shamrock Hilton Hotel. 


June 22-25, 1961 (Canada) 

Investment Dealers Association of 

Canada annual meeting at Jasper 

Park Lodge. 

Oct. 16-20, 1961 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 

ciation Annual Convention at the 

Palm Springs Riviera Hotel. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 1961 (Hollywood, 
Fla.) 

Investment Bankers Association 

Annual Convention at Hollywood 

Beach Hotel. 


J. A. Hogle Adds 
(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
BEVERLY HILLS, Calif.—Rich- 
ard A. Bagley has been added to 
the staff of J. A. Hogle & Co., 

428 North Camden Drive. 


With Eastman Dillon 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—John L. 
Devlin, Jr., has joined the staff 
of Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., 3115 Wilshire Boule- 
vard. 


Two With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Terry M. 
Johnson and Owen K. Jones have 
become affiliated with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc., 523 West Sixth Street. 


Attention Brokers and Dealers: 


TRADING MARKETS 


American Cement 
Botany Industries 
W. L. Maxson 
Official Films 
Waste King 


Our New York telephone aatitia is 
CAnal 6-3840 


SE 


LERNER & CO. 


Investment Securities 
10 Pest Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Telephone Teletype 
HUbbard 2-1990 BS 69 
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IBA GOVERNORS 












Mark Davids 


Howard H. Banker Francis A. Cannon W. Scott Cluett John F. Curley 
C. J. Devine & Co. The First Boston Harriman Ripley & Paine, Webber, Lester, Ryons & Co., Charles W. Easter 
Cincinnati, Ohio Corporation, Co. Incorporated Jackson & Curtis, Los Angeles Blyth & Co., Inc. 
New York New York City New York City Seattle, Wash 








George W. Elkins Paul W. Fairchild Harvey J. Franklin W. N. Fulkerson, Jr. W. Yost Fulton Thomas B. Gannett 
Elkins, Morris, Stokes The First Boston Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Bankers Trust Co., Fulton, Reid & Co., ; ° 
& Co., Philadelphia Corporation, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York City Ine... Cleoeland eres Weeks, ; 
Chicago San Francisco : i 











me iH 
Hardin H. Hawes Edde K. Hays William L. Hurley Alger J. Jacobs Robert C. Johnson 
Harris Trust and Dean Witter & Co Baker, Simonds & Co Crocker-Anglo i , 
a 1 :, 3 fs Kidder, ; 
Savings Bank, Chicago Chicago Inc., Detroit National Bank, ‘Gan en Fark 7 
San Francisco “ 





“are 


th 


A RRR I 








St 


John P, Labouisse . James J, Lee Roy W. Leriche C. McK. Lynch, Jr. Arnold B. Massey 


Howard, Weil, W. E. Hutton & Co. First of Iowa Corp Moore, Leonard & Mills, S 
; ; , Spence & Co. 
Labouisse, Friedrichs New York Des Moines Lynch, Pittsburgh Limited, Pereaie 


and Company, 
New Orleans 











— 


SR sm om 
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IBA GOVERNORS (Continued) 








. i» 
Cushman McGee Edward D. McGrew Beardslee B. Merrill Robert E. Moroney W., Olin Nisbet, Jr. 
R. W. Pressprich The Northern Trust Richards, Merrill & Moroney, Beissner Interstate Securities 
& Co., New York City Co., Chicago Peterson, Inc., & Co., Houston Corp., Charlotte, N.C. 


Spokane 


————. es Oo .. he eo 


eae oe 





Carr Payne Charles C. Pierce Elvin K. Popper Arthur H. Rand, Jr. Harley L. Rankin 
Cumberland Securities Rauscher, Pierce & I. M. Simon & Co. Woodard-Elwood & Goldman, Sachs & 
Corp., Nashville Co., Inc., Dallas St. Louis Co., Minneapolis Co., Philadelphia 





~ 






Malcom F, Roberts Harold H. Sherburne Erwin A. Stuebner Jerome F, Tegeler J. Emerson Thors 


- i & Bacon, Whipple & Kidder, Peabody & Dempsey-Tegeler & Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
oF aa la Co., New York City Co., Chicago Co., St. Louis New York City 














John W. Valentine Murray Ward Robert S. Weeks, Jr. LeRoy A. Wilbur Alex. Yearley, IV Victor H. Zahner 
; : E. F. Hutton & Co., F.S. Moseley & Co., Stein Bros. & Boyce, The Robinson- Zahner and Co., 
wit o—* Co., Los Angeles Boston Baltimore Humphrey Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 


Atlanta 
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Pictures Taken at the 1960 IBA Convention 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 


. 2 


Mr. & Mrs. George A. Newton, G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Incoming President of I. B. A. Syndicate Committee, Breakfast Meeting—John W. Callaghan, Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
Mr. & Mrs. James J. Lee, W. E. Hutton & Co., New York, Retiring President New York, Chairman 


| 


0 
ae 
aoe 


James Lee, W. E. Hutton & Co., pane President of I. B. A.; Mr. Kurt H. Grunebaum, New York Hanseatic Corporation, Mr. & Mrs. Anthony E. Tomasic, Thomas & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
George A. Newton, G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, President-Elect New York Rollin C. Bush, First National City Bank, New York 


Howard H. Banker, C. J. Devine & Co., Cincinnati; John F. Curley, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Curtis H. Bingham, Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Inc., Los Angeles; David J. Harris, Bache & Co., 
New York; Charles W. Easter, Blyth & Co., Inc., Seattle; Harvey J. Franklin, Merrill Lynch, Chicago; Thomas M. Johnson, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Savannah; George A. Newton, G. H. 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., San Francisco; W. Yost Fulton, Fulton, Reid & Co., Walker & Co., St. Louis; Robert O. Shepard, Prescott, Shepard & Co., Cleveland; 
Cleveland—New Governors Walter H. Steel, Drexel & Co., New York—New Officers 


Hardin H. Hawes, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; Fred W. Hudson, Baill, Burge & Kraus, Elvin K. P . a oe Be. Leonie: 3 
Cleveland; William L. Hurley, Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., Detroit; Edward D. McGrew, Northern Siuieaniies I Mentounn Thors, ooo aCe poe Maes Wed nF eee ¢ eee 
Trust Company, Chicago; W. Olin Nisbet, Jr., interstate Securities Corporation, Charlotte, N. C.; Los Angeles; Robert S. Weeks, Jr., F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston; Victor H. Zahner c 
Carr Payne, Cumberland Securities Corporation, Nashville—New Governors Zahner & Co., Kansas City, Sinan Giese ° , 
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William M. Adams, Braun, Bosworth & Co., Inc., Detroit; Robert H. Craft, Paribas Corporation, Ben F. Edwards, III, A, G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis; Arthur Christophel, Reinholdt & 
New York; H. Bruce Palmer, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., Newark, N. J.; St. Louis; W. Guy Redman, A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. Louis; John C. Schutz, 
James J. Lee, W. E. Hutton & Co., New York Chiles-Schutz Co., Omaha 


Mr. & Mrs. George Rutherford, Dominion Securities Corporation, Mr. & Mrs. John Brick, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New Mr. & Mrs. Claude D. Seibert, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, 
New York Charles F. Morgan, Morgan Stanley & Co., New York New York 


Henry C. Alexander, Morgan Guaranty Trust Mr. & Mrs. Maurice Meyer, Hirsch & Co., New York; Frank Chisholm, Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., General Elwood R. Quesada, Administrator, 
Company, New York; James Lee, W. E. Hutton Savannah, Ga.; Mr. & Mrs. Maurice Meyer, III; Hirsch & Co., New York; Jack Couig, Federal Aviation Agency 
& Co., New York Hirsch & Co., New York 


James H. Clarke, American National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. Harry Judge, J. Murrey Atkins, R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C.; Robert H. B. Baldwin, Mogan Stanley 


Fidelity National Bank, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Mr. & Mrs. John D. Evans, Fidelity National Bank, & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. W. Bruce McConnel, Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh; William L. 
; “Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; Milton J. Hayes, American National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago Liebman, Loewi & Co., Incorporated, Milwaukee; Robert O, Shepard, Prescott, Shepard & Co., Cleveland 
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Mr. & Mrs. Edward B. Wulbern, Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Mr. & Mrs. Joseph Ludin, Dillon, Read & Co., New York 
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Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Percy, Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. James J. Lee, 
W. E. Hutton & Co., New York 


Herbert R. Anderson, Distributors Group, Incorporated, New York; Mr. & Mrs. F. W. Pershing, Pershing & Co., New York 


H. I. Josey, H. 1. Josey & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


t 


F. D. Farrell, City National Bank & Trust Co|., Mr. & Mrs. Edward J. Kelly, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York City; Mr. & Mrs. James Mr. & Mrs. Justin T. Ottens, Salomon Bros. & 


Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. Harold E. Waeckerle, 


Jacques, First Southwest Company, Dallas; Mr. & Mrs. Walter Sorenson, Hutzler, New York 


Kansas City, Mo. Rotan, Mosle & Co., Houston 


Arthur J. C. Underhill, Arthur W. Wiesenberger & Co., New York; Keith Funston, President, New 
York Stock Exchange, New York City; Harold C. Patterson, Securities & Exchange Commission, 
Washington, D. C.; S. L. Sholley, Keystone Company, Boston; Maitland T. Ijams, 

W. C. Langley & Co., New York 


Frank A. Petito, Morgan Stanley & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Henry C. Alexander, Morgan Guarant 
Trust Company, New York; Mr. & Mrs. Neil M. Holt, Morgan da Trust cane New Saas 
John E. Hopkins, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New York; Mrs. Robert H. Craft; 
Hudson B. Lemkau, Morgan Stanley & Co., New York; Robert H. Craft, 

Paribas Corporation, New York 
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Robert Stevenson, III, Investment Bankers Association of America, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Walter H. Stohl, Fidelity Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth Edditt, 
Lawrence Bogert, Jr., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York; Shelby Cullom Davis & Co.; Joseph Muldowney, Scott & Stringfellow, Richmond, Va.; 
Mr. & Mrs. Willard G. DeGroot, Bateman, Eichler & Co., Los Angeles Arthur S. Friend, Folger, Nolan, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & Co., Washington, D. C. 


David L. Torrey, W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc., New York; Allan B. Robert O. Shepard, Prescott, Shepard & Co., Cleveland, Chairman John P. Krause, Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis; Clarence F. Davis, 
Bogardus, Watling, Lerchen & Co., New York; Archie F. of the Education Committee,. awarding prize checks to winners First Cleveland Corporation, Cleveland; Edgar E. Legros, 
MacAllaster, W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc., New York of the essay contest: Thomas F. Willmore, Jr., Merrill Lynch, First Cleveland Corporation, Cleveland 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Incorporated, Detroit, and W. 
Marshall Schmidt, Hornblower & Weeks, Philadelphia 


Mr. & Mrs. William G. Simpson, Simpson, Emery & Co., Pittsburgh John H. Rauscher, Jr., Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas; Gus G. Mr. & Mrs. Elvin K. Popper, /. M. Simon & Co., St. Louis 
Halliburton, Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville 


Mr. & Mrs. H. Wilson Arnold, Arnold & Derbes, New Orleans; Mr. & Mrs. J. Murrey Atkins, Mr. & Mrs. James J. Lee, W. E. Hutton & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Henry C. Alexander, 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New York 
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AS LCE AL ORME TL tr 


Mr. & Mrs. Claude D. Seibert, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York; Mr. & Mrs. Justin T. Mr. & Mrs. Victor H. Zahner, Zahner & Co., Kansas City, Mo.; John F. Baumann, The Milwaukee 
Ottens, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York; Mr. & Mrs. Merrill D. Freeman, Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. & Mrs. Harold Waeckerle, Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle, Kansas City, 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York Mo.; Frank W. North, Barret, Fitch, North & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Mr. & Mrs. Ewing T. Boles, The Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio; John Latshaw, E. F. Hutton & Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Edwin J. Dikeman, Jr., Bankers Trust Company, New York; 
Frank H. Hunter, McKelvy & Company, Pittsburgh Murray Ward, E. F. Hutton & Company, Los Angeles J. Emerson Thors, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York 


—~ OEE 


Mr. & Mrs. Elliot H. Stein, Scherck, Richter Company, St. Louis Mr. & Mrs. William B. Boone, Dean Witter & Co., Portland, Oreg.; David T. Miralia, Kuhn, Loeb : 
poe Wendell W. Witter, Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco are "hasek oiiledelsbia Verh; Mes. Russell OM. 





PO NSE gE + 


ROME 


ail 


Robert C. Mathews, Jr., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; Tom Masterson, Underwood, Neuhaus & Ben in F. P Newb , ; : ; 
Co., Houston; T. E. Graham, First National Bank, Ft. Worth, Tex.; William W. Hibberd, Trust vain hee rome. tae & Con Pere i it «Mire. aay a, ene ee 
Company of Georgia, New York City; E. Lynn Crossley, Municipal Finance Officers Association, James W. Wolff, Zuckerman, Smith & Co., New York; Mr & Mrs, J a i 
Dallas; John D. McCall, McCall, Parkhurst, Crowe, McCall & Horton, Dallas; William N. John Small & Co., New York; Gustave A. Alexisson ‘Grunbers ibeshe A 
Edwards, William N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth, Texas & Co., New York; James F. Musson, Newburger, Loeb & Co., New York P 


Mrs. 
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Mr. & Mrs. Leo Babich, Hill Richards & Co., Los Angeles; Mr. & Mrs. Paul F. Genachte, Mr. & Mrs. William Adams, Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorporated, Detroit; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas E. 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York Willmore, Jr., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., Detroit 


William H. Watterson, Fahey, Clark & Co., Cleveland; Leslie J. Mr. & Mrs. Stephen C. Reynolds, Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Calvin M. Cross, Hallgarten & Co., New York; 


Fahey, Fahey, Clark & Co., Cleveland John E. Hopkins, Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, New York F. Bradford Simpson, Jr., Hallgarten & Co., New York 


E. J. Altgelt, Jr., Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Craigie, F. W. 


Homer R. Berryman, Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mr. & Mrs. Monroe V. Poole, Geo. B. 
Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va.; Mr. & Mrs. Alex. Seidler, Jr., National State Bank, Newark 


Gibbons & Co., New York; Allen M. Terrell, Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 


= “. WCE 


Mr. & Mrs. C. Edward Howard, Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis; Mr. & Mrs. Belmont John C. Senholzi, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York; Tom J. Cahill, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York; 
Towbin, C. E. Unterberg Towbin Co., New York; Mrs. Clara Bethel Mr. & Mrs. Claude D. Seibert, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York 


ETN TE BEER A ap RRR Ft RRR RC ES CU AE 


ae 


CDIPT RS 
. 
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. _ Mi . 3 ; . s a3. Iton, John Rennau, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; James F. Gilbert, Hornblower & Weeks, 
Mr. & Mrs. Milton E. Allison, M. E. Allison & Co., San Antonio; Mr. & Mrs. Fred J. Bolton New York: Mrs. John Rennau; George T. Flynn, Hornblower & Weeks, New York 


First of Texas Corporation, San Antonio Henry Willems, Hornblower & Weeks, New York 


~ * ern’ ~ 
ae ¢ Fe 


. og 


Mr. & Mrs. Harry L. Sebel, Selected Investments Co., Chicago Mr. & Mrs. Robert M. Gardiner, Reynolds & Co., New York Mr. & Mrs. P. Fred Fox, P. F. Fox & Co., Inc., New York 


M. A. Schapiro, M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Calvin M. Cross, Hallgarten & Co., Harry Brown, Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Chi ; L : ; 
New York; Walter Nester, M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York Bros. & Hutzler, New York, Tod Octane’ Stent Mr. é aie hee Pane 


Calvin M. Cross, Hallgarten & Co., New York; F. Bradford Simpson, Jr., Hallgarten & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Alan K. Browne, Bank of A i : i : B 
Mr. & Mrs. Delmont K. Pfeffer, First National City Bank, New York; Rollin C. Bush, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Reo en ee San Se aaiert Mecvey, Franklin, Merrill 
First National City Bank, New York Pierce, Fenner & Smith ine., mw. ecil, Merrill Lynch, 
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John Fitterer, Wertheim & Co., New York; John W. de Milhau, Chcese Manhattan Bank, New York; Arthur A. Christophel, Reinmholdt & Gardner, St. Louis, Mo.; John P. Krause, Reinholdt & Gardner, 
William A. Noonan, Jr., Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust Co., Chicago; Edmund G. O’Leary, St. Louis; Robert C. Mathews, Jr., Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta; Walter H. Stohl, Fidelit 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Frederick Klingenstein, Union Trust Company, Newark, N. J.; William W. Hibberd, Trust Company of Georgia, New York 
Wertheim & Co., New York City; E. William Darmstatter, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. Incorporated, St. Louis 


eT Re gor pe yeni em 


\ . 


Craig de V. Simpson, Bankers Trust Company, New York; Gale H. L. Maeir, Sutro Bros. & Co., New York City; E. Blaine Steele, Arthur R. Robinson, /ndustrial National Bank, Providence, R. 1.; 
Willard, Brown Bros. Harriman & Co., New York; F. D. Farrell, H. J. Steele & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; L. S. Cotton, H. J. Steele & Co., Richard S. Thornton, First Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co., 


City National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia 


| 


Mr. & Mrs. Theo Freeland, American Securities Corporation, New York; Norman D. Erlanger, Asiel & 


Mr. & Mrs. Edward E. Carpenter, McDougal & Condon, Chicago; Wilbur G. Inman, John Nuveen & 
Co., New York; John Wasserman, Asiel & Co., New York 


Co., Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. Frederick F. Johnson, Barcus, Kindred & Co., Chicago 


& Co., N York; Walter V. Kennedy, H. Hentz & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. G. S. Kemp, Jr., Abbott, Proctor & Paine, Richmond, Va.; Mr. & Mrs. Frank E. Block, 
Stan ll eae ee ied satan ahaa Co., New York; J. F. Musson, Newburger, Loeb & Co., Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Einer Nielsen, J. C. Bradford & Co., Nashville; 
j New York; James F. Reilly, Goodbody & Co., New York; Lawrence Illoway, Mr. & Mrs. James W. a, W. L. Lyons & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Henry W. Putnam, 
Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelphia De Coppet & Doremus, New York 
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Mr. & Mrs. Robert G. Rowe, Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia; Mr. & Mrs. Allen C. William Byrne, Phelps, Fenn & Co., New York; Mrs. Walter arene Mrs. William Byrne; Walter 
Du Bois, Wertheim & Co., New York Morse, Lehman Brothers, New Yor 


Tom Masterson, Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Houston, Texas; Russell William F. Morgan, Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City; Arthur Horton, Gordon E. Heffern, National City Bank, Cleveland; Morris A. 
R. Rowles, Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston; Ralph Fordon, Penington, Colket & Co., Philadelphia; Stanley A. Russell, Schapiro, M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York; Walter C. Nester, 
Fordon, Aldinger & Co., Detroit, Mich. Blyth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia M. A. Schapiro & Co., New York 


John Gribbel, II, Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co., Philadelphia; W. Wallace Lanahan, Jr., Stein Bros. & Gordon E. Heffern, National City Bank, Cleveland; Mr. & Mrs. H & 
Boyce, Baltimore, Md.; Arthur J. C. Underhill, Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., New York; Miller, Cleveland; Mr. & Mrs. William S. Gray, Wm. i. Merhe a Cone ss 
S. Grey Dayton, Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co., Philadelphia John A. Kruse, Prescott, Shepard & Co., Cleveland F ” : 


State Legislation Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Robert A. Podesta, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., 
Chicago, Chairman 
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Mr. & Mrs. Charles Pierce, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc Dallas; Mr. & Mr i i 
: , > * ° ; Mr. s. Lockett Shelton, Republic Edward H. Robinson, Schwabacher & Co., New York; J J. Lee, W. E. Hutt Co., N York; 
National Bank, a Mr. & Mrs. B. F. Houston, Dallas Union Securities Co., Dallas; Mr. & Mrs. Charles C. Pierce, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dalias; Albert E ehethaae ae Schwabacher & 
illiam Russell Barrow, Barrow, Leary & Co., Shreveport, La. Co., San Francisco; William Russell Barrow, Barrow, Leary & Co., Shreveport, La. 


Mr. & Mrs. Eugene R. Black, Jr., Lazard Freres & Co., New York; . & Mrs. Brainerd H. Whitbeck, First Boston Corporation, Mr. & Mrs. Richard J. Cook, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., Cleveland; 
Rucker Agee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. New York City Richard N. Rand, Rand & Co., New York 


Stanley McKie, Weil, Roth & Irving Co., Cininnati, Ohio; W. H. Hammond, Braun, Bosworth & Co., John W. Turner, Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Dallas; Harold W. Clark, Clark, Land street & Kirkpatrick, 
Inc., Chicago; Edward B. Wulbern, Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville, Fla.; Nashville; A. Lowrie Applegate, Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Pittsburgh; William G. Simpson, 
Joseph W. Sener, Jr., John C. Legg & Company, Balitmore Simpson, Emery & Co., Pittsburgh 


Norman Heitner, Yates, Heitner & Woods, St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas L. Ray, Mercantile Trust Bill Slack, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia; George W. Elkins, Jr., Elkins, Morris, Stokes & Co., 
Company, St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. Roy W. Leriche, First of lowa Corporation, Des Moines; Philadelphia; John Bunn, Bioren & Co., Philadelphia; Mrs. William M. Henderson; Walter V. Kennedy, 
H. L. Maeir, Sutro Bros. & Co., New York H. Hentz & Co., New York; William M. Henderson, Pittsburgh National Bank, Pittsburgh 
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or 





Miles Pelikan, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago; Early F. Mitchell, First National Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; Mr. & Mrs. William M. Henderson, Pittsburgh National Bank, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. & Mrs. A. Lowrie 
Samuel L. Varnedoe, Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Savannah, Ga.; Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Friend, Folger, Applegate, Hulme, Applegate & Humphrey, Pittsburgh; W. Marshall Schmidt, Hornblower & Weeks, 
Nolan, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & Co., Washington, D. C.; Arthur R. Robinson, Philadelphia; Charles N. Fisher, Singer, Deane & Scribner, Pittsburgh; Harley L. Rankin, Goldman, 

Industrial National Bank, Providence, R. I. Sachs & Co., Philadelphia; H. S. Parker, Key, Richards & Co., Pittsburgh 





Municipal Securities Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Alan K. Browne, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco, Chairman 
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Harry W. Beese, Hutchins, Mixter & Parkinson, Boston; James E. Day, President of Midwest John Quail, Quail & Co., Davpenport, Iowa; Mr. & Mrs. Dwight W. Chapman, Wells Fargo Bank 
Stock Exchange, Chicago; John E. Fricke, Woodcock, Moyer, Fricke & French, Philadelphia; American Trust Company, San Francisco; Albert E. Schwabacher, Jr., Schwabacher & Co., 
Walter E. Schmidt, Schmidt, Roberts & Parke, Philadelphia San Francisco; William F. Atwill, Jr.. A. C. Allyn & Co., Miami Beach, Fla. 


Mr. & Mrs. Joseph H. Sullivan, Cunningham, Schmertz & Co., Norman A. Cooledge, Courts & Co., New York City; Gordon William H. Gregory, III, Gregory & Sons, New York; Donald W. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Lorrin C. Mawdsley, Van Alystne, Noel & Co., Cadwgan, G. H. Walker & Co., Providence, R. I.; Herbert W. Hayden, Baumgartner, Downing & Co., Baltimore; Andrew Blum, 
New York Marache, Jr., Granbery, Marache & Co., New York Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York 


' 
' 
' 
a 
| 


Qn 


& Mrs. Philip R. Neuhaus, Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Houston, Tex; Avery Rockefeller, Jr., Mr. & Mrs. Edward D. McGrew, Northern Trust Company, Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. James J. Lee, 
W. E. Hutton & Co., New York 


Mr. 
Dominick & Dominick, New York; F. Barton Harvey, Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore 


Federal Taxation Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Walter Maynard, Shearson, Hammill & Co., Membership Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Frank L. Reissner, Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporation, 
New York, Chairman Indianapolis, Chairman 
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Mr. & Mrs. Edward S. Amazeen, William Street Sales, Inc., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Gerald P. Peters, Sam Lyons, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago; Mrs. Glenn R. Miller; Frank L. Newburger, Jr., 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver; Malcolm F. Roberts, Garrett, Bromfield & Co., Denver Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; Glenn R. Miller, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago 


Mr. & Mrs. J. Nathan McCarley, McCarley & Co., Ashville, c. Mr. & Mrs. Henry D. Boenning, Jr., Boenning & Co., Philadelphia Mr. & Mrs. Roy W. Leriche, First of lowa Corporation, Des Moines 


Paul W. Cutler, Chapman & Cutler, Chicago; Carr Payne, Cumberland Securities Corporation, . Walt H. Steel, N York; 
Nashville; Robert H. Smith, Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan, New York; Dwight F. Faulkner, Newark, N. 3.3 hive. William Mackeid’ New Ye hed he 
Faulkner, Dawkins & Sullivan, New York & Co., Inc., Charlotte i 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
urrey Atkins, R. S. Dickson 


Federal Securities Acts Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Albert Pratt, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Governmental Securities Committee, 


eoten, Chalsuie Breakfast Meeting—Dwight W. Chapman, Wells Fargo Bank 


American Trust Company, San Francisco, Chairman 
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H. E. Murphy, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York; Walter Morgan, Wellinet Cc iati 
b se , 4 ° ws Gordon Calvert, Investment Bankers Association, Washington, D. C.; Robert A. Podesta, Cruttend 
Philadelphia; Mrs. H. E. Murphy; John C. Schutz, Chiles-Schutz Co, Omaha; . ston, ; ,, Cruttenden, 
A. Gress eens, Silingten Company, Pitadsiobia » Omaha; Podesta & Co., Chicago; an baoard "ae a York; Robert O. Shepard, 


Mr. & Mrs. pe es Johnston, Lemon & Co., Middleton Rose, Laird, Bissell 2 Meeds, New York; G. Peter Nares, Mr. & Mrs. Daniel P. Whitlock, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., 
ashington, D. C. James Richardson & Sons, New York New York; Mrs. Frank Morse, New York 


William J. Corbett, Burns, Corbett & Pickard, Chicago; Gordon Reis, Jr., Seasongood & Mayer, Daniels C. Brasted, Evans & Co., New York City; Brownlee O. Currey, Jr., Equitable Securities 
Cincinnati; Frank R. Warden, Central National Bank, Des Moines; Charles Miller, Mullaney, Corporation, New York; William B. Eppler, Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Dallas; Jack M. 
Wells & Co., Chicago; William N. Murray, Jr., The Illinois Company of Chicago Bass, Jr., Jack M. Bass & Co., Nashville 


Public Utility Securities Committee, Breakfast Meeting——Carl C. Brown, Dean Witter & Co., New Investment Companies Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Robert E. Clark, Calvin Bullock, Ltd., 
Chairman New York, Chairman 
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T T i i i . Fi i ight & Co., Columbus, 

J A il Cc , Mil kee, Wis.; John J. Quail, Quail & Co., Davenport, Douglas Casey, A. C. Allyn & Co., Chicago; odd Cartwright, Sweney, Cartwrig , 

— eae Stale Pulllipas Whoarton’ Was mill & Co., ‘Caibchee: ‘Atien ir iagaece, Ohio; Lloyd E. Lubetkin, Lubetkin, Regan & Kennedy, New York; Philip Lubetkin, 
Watling, Lerchen & Co., New York Lubetkin, Regan & Kennedy, New York 





Roswell J. Yunker, A. M. Kidder & Co., Inc., New York; Robert G. William J. Lawlor, Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago; Charles C. Pierce, Ernest E. Keusch, W. E Hutton & Co., New York; Charles M. 


Gerrish, Oscar E. Dooly & Co., Miami; Felix N. Porter, First National Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., Dallas; Frank L. Reissner, Werly, Putnam Fund Distributors, Inc., Boston; John M. 
Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma City, Okla. Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporation, Indianapolis Bleakie, W. E. Hutton & Co., Boston 





Mr. & Mrs. W. Carroll Mead, Mead, Miller & Co., Baltimore; Mrs. William D. Kerr, New York City; 


Francis V. Ward, H. C. Wainwright & Co., Boston; Mr. & Mrs. Henry Stravitz, Swiss American 
Keith G. Funston, President, New York Stock Exchange, New York 


Corporation, New York; Mr. & Mrs. William S. Vanek, Manufacturers Trust Company, New York 





Education Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Robert O. Shepard, Prescott, Shepard & Co., 
Cleveland, Chairman 
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Mr. & Mrs. Claude D. Seibert, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York; Mr. & Mrs. Mr. & M D Id ' i R. H ; 
Marvill Provan, Selemen Bross & Wateien Het Yack rs r. rs. Donald W. Moulton, ‘nies Bb too bee Mr. & Mrs. Jesse A. Sanders, 


mee 


Russell R. Rowles, Rowles, Winston & Co., Houston; Mrs. Charles Mr. & Mrs. William J. Falsey, Chas. W. Scranton & Co., Roy W. Doolittle, Sr., Doolittle & Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Roy W. 
C. Pierce, Dallas New Haven, Conn. Doolittle, Jr., Doolittle & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Peter V. N. Philip, W. H. Morton & Co., New York; William J. Wallace, Mellon National Bank, E. William Darmstatter, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. Incorporated, St. Louis; Joseph D. Murphy, Stifel, 
Pittsburgh; Charles E. Lundfelt, McCormick & Co., Chicago; Stewart A. Dunn, Nicolaus & Co. Incorporated, Chicago; S. H. Ranson, Jr., Ranson & Co., Wichita, Kansas; 
Cc. J. Devine & Co., New York Robert King, Jr., First Securities Corporation, Durham, N. C. 


Invest in America Committee, Breakfast Meeting—George J. Otto, Irving Lundborg & Co., Exchange Relations Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Eugene M. Geddes, Clark, Dodge & Co., 


San Francisco, Chairman New York City, Chairman 
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? . . i i i i i ; Julien H. Collins, Julien Collins & Co., 
Mr. & Mrs. Thomas H. McGlade, Shields & Company, New York; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas L. Anglin, Hardin H. Hawes, Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago; . D C.. Dwight W 
°} ° der, Strader & C , i ted, Chicago; Elaine Holmes, Investment Bankers Association, Washington, D. ©.; Dwig ; 
Mackall & Coe, Washington, D. C.; Te ve — teateaaaiemaeiinet — Chapman, Wells Fargo Bank American Trust Company, San Francisco 


Austin Patterson, First Boston Corp, New York City; R. Ellis Leroy A. Wilbur, Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore; Mr. & Mrs. W. Stephen H. Floersheimer, Sutro Bros. & Co., New York; Jay Simon, 
Godshall, Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc., Atlanta Olin Nisbet, Jr., Interstate Securities Corporation, Charlotte, N. C. City National Bank, Chicago 


A 


Mr. & Mrs. J. B. Sanford, Jr., Hattier & Sanford, New Orleans; Mr. & Mrs. Gilbert Hattier, Jr., Mr. & Mrs. Harrison Clarke, Johnson, Lane, Space Corporation, Atlanta; Mr. & Mrs. Frank E. 
Hattier & Sanford, New Orleans Taylor, Jr., Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


t Committee, Breakfast Meeting—Arthur L. Wadsworth, Dillon, Reed & Co., Industrial Securities Committee, Breakfast Meeting—V. Virgil Sherrill, Shields & C $ 
Fareien. Gaecctnens Soe New York City, Chairman New York, Chairman ro 
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. Murray, Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Marquette de Bary, F. S. Smithers Mr. & Mrs. John Cull R. W. Pressprich & Co., N York; Mr. & M Willi 
& Co., New York; William F. Morgan, Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City eee Ses Tanlleedl Coamanr, Callen a. meetings cianiin 


Charles McK Lynch, Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh; Francis Mr. & Mrs. Justus C. Martin, Jr., The Robinson-Humphrey F. Vincent Reilly, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York; 
Whitney Bradley, Easton & Howard; John Latshaw, E. F. Hutton 


A. Cannon, First Boston Corporation, New York; Thomas Lynch Company, Atlanta 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Edward Glassmeyer (New York), Robert Erickson, Stone & Webster Securities Corp., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Chester W. Viale, 
Charles B. Harkins L. F. Rothschild & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Kenneth C. Ebbitt, Shelby Cullom 
Davis & Co., New York 


Gordon Jamieson (New York), James F. Burns, III (New York), 
Stanley A. Russell (Philadelphia), Richard B. Walbert (Chicago), 
(San Francisco), Alonzo C. Allen (Detroit), all of Blyth & Co., Inc. 


ane © 
Group Chairmen’s Committee, Breakfast Meeting—George A. Newton, G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis, Chairman 
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Eugene de Bronkart, Hill, Darlington & Grimm, New York City; Peter Darlington, Hill, Darlington Mr. Harry C. Diggs, Jr., Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond, Va.; Mr. & Mrs. John C. Hagan, ill, 
& Grimm, New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Delmont K. Pfeffer, First National City Bank, New York City Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond, Va.; Robert E. Moroney, Moroney, Beissner & Co., Houston, Tex. 





Mr. & Mrs. N. Clayton Lee, United Securities Co., Greensboro, N. C. Mr. & Mrs. Robert E. Clark, Calvin Bullock, Ltd., New York Mr. & Mrs. G. Keith Funston, New York Stock Exchange, New York 





Glenn E. Anderson, Carolina Securities Corporation, Raleigh, N. C.; Edward C. George, Harriman J. F. Stephens, Texas Fund Management Co., Houston; John L. Ahbe, Distributors Group, Inc., 
Ripley & Co., Incorporated, Chicago; Murray Hanson, General Counsel of the Investment New York City; John M. Bleakie, W. E. Hutton & Co., Boston; John W. Bunn, 
Bankers Association, Washington, D. C. Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Incorporated, St. Louis 





C. Vincent Williams, S. D. Fuller & Co., New York; Peyton H. Knight, S. D. Fuller & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Richard A. Schmelzle, Fusz-Schmelzle & Co., St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. 
Mr. & Mrs. G. C. Stevenson, Bacon, Stevenson & Co., New York Robinson-Humphrey Company, Atlanta; Joseph C. Nugent, Mabon é a hen moe” The 
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Stugard, A. C. Allyn & Co., Miami Beach; Mr. & Mrs. Milton Luce, Jr., Luce, Thompson & Mr. & Mrs. J. Ian Crookston, Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Toronto; Mr. & Mrs. George Rutherford, 
Crowe, Kansas City, Mo.; John W. Brandenberger, E. F. Hutton & Co., Houston Dominion Securities Corporation, New York 


Mr. & Mrs. Thomas A. Melody, Merrill, Turben & Co., Cleveland; Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Weisenberger, Arthur Wiesenberger & Co., Mr. & Mrs. John P. Labouisse, Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs 
J. Victor Loewi, Loewi & Co., Inc., Milwaukee New York City & Company, New Orleans 


; ll & Co., Cl land; Clarence F. Davis, First Cleveland Corp., Cleveland; Mr. & Mrs. George MacDonald, McLeod, Young, Weir, Inc., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Arnold B. 
— — yaa Edgar E. Course, fies Cleveland Corp., Cleveland; Charles E. Cady, Massey, Mills, Spence & Co., Toronto; Andrew Beaubien, L. G. Beaubien & Co., Montreal; 
; Cady & Co., Columbus, Miss. Mr. & Mrs. Irving H. Campbell, Bell, Gouinlock & Co., Toronto 


i ; Leslie La i, Parker, Ford & Company, Inc., Joseph E. Eaton, Eaton & Howard, New York; Mr. & Mrs. Philip M. Stearns, Oscar E. Dooly & Co., 
Sorte —, Eggan, oy hed Forgan B Cen eee ois Clty; yen - M. Krohn, /ra Haupt & Co. Miami; Mr. & Mrs. Frederic C. Beil, Jr., Beil & wis St. Petersburg, Fla.; Marsom B. Pratt, 
Se ea eo, New York City Estabrook & Co., Boston; John B. Richter, Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia 
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Mr. & Mrs. Salvador Rodriguez, Government Development Bank, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Mr. & Mrs. 
Richard W. Grimm, Government Development Bank, San Juan, Puerto Rico; Mr. & Mrs. 
Duncan C. Gray, B. J Van Ingen & Co., Inc., New York 
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Mr. & Mrs. Beardslee B. Merrill, Richard, Merrill & Peterson, Spokane, Wash.; Mr. & Mrs. Herman 
L. Lind, Camp & Co., Portland, Oreg.; Mr. & Mrs. Henry J. Simonson, National Securities & 
Research Corporation, New York 


Charles A. Parcells, Jr., Charles A. Parcells & Co., Detroit George R. Torrey, McCormick & Co., Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. David é . Earl G. Fridley, Fridley & Frederking, Houston 
Torrey, W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc., New York 


Mr. & Mrs. Alan H. Rice, Irving J. Rice & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. & Mrs. Orville Desmond 
Stranahan, Harris & Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Joseph T. Johnson, The Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. & Mrs. Dennis E. Murphy, The 
Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio; George G. Scully, The Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio 


Mr. & Mrs. Walter W. Craigie, F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va.; Mr. & Mrs. Rucker Agee, 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mr. & Mrs. Alger J. Jacobs, Crocker Anglo National Bank, San Francisco; Dennis E. Murphy, The 
Ohio Company, Columbus; Mr. & Mrs. Henry J. Crawford, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey, Cleveland 
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Mr. & Mrs. Stephen C. Reynolds, Jr., Hemphill, Noyes & Co., N York: Mr. & M Tob Fi sal Advi c it ce ae : : 
erean, Ske Mokecer Beak Men Tn ork; r. rs. Toby inancia visors Committee, Luncheon Dalian oo C. Jackson, Jr., First Southwest Company, 


John Redwood, Jr.. Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore; Ferg M. John L. Gaerste, Cooley & Company, Hartford, Conn.; Francis J. Mr. & Mrs. Peter Knoop, Auchincl Parker & Red h, N Y ; 
Alleman, Jr., Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Orlando, Florida Cunningham, Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York Charles M. Miller. idianey, Wels & Comma Chicago oF 


Mr. & Mrs. Roscoe Ayers, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Denver, Colo.; Mr. & Mrs. William D. Kerr, Mr. & Mrs. C. B. McDonald, McDonald & Co., Cleveland; Mr. & Mrs. Charles E. Lovell, 
Wertheim & Co., New York; John S. Hilson, Wertheim & Co., New York McDonald & Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


Willi A. St , J. C. Wheat & Co., Richmond, Va.; Mark A. Smith, F. W. Craigie & Co., Graham Bell, Hayden, Stone & Co., New York; E. William Darmstatter, Stifel, Nicol @2c 

en Ven Ladwett A. Strader, Strader & Company, Incorporated, Lynchburg, Va.; Harry C. Incorporated, St. Louis; Norman E. Heitner, Yates, Heitner & Woods, St. Lewes: Cuscnes F. Blewer, 

Diggs, Jr., Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond, Va.; L. Gordon Miller, J. C. Wheat & Co., Richmond, Va.; Blewer, Glynn & Co., St. Louis; John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Company Incorporated, St. Louis: 
Thomas Boynton, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., New York Mr. & Mrs. Hunter Breckenridge, McCourtney-Breckenridge & Co., St. Louis : 
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Mr. & Mrs. C. Gunther, Distributors Group, Incorporated, New York; John L. Ahbe, Distributors Mr. & Mrs. C. G. Kaufman, Rodman & Renshaw, Chicago; Mr. & Mrs. J. Denny May, 
Group, Incorporated, New York; Herbert R. Anderson, Distributors Group, Incorporated, New York Parker Corporation, Boston 


William P. Sharpe, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis; Joseph E. Refsnes, Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Mr. & Mrs. J. F. Jacques, First Southwest Company, Dallas; Mr. & Mrs. W. C. (Decker) Jackson, Jr., 
Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; George H. C. Green, Liberty National Bank & Trust Company, Oklahoma City, First Southwest Company, Dallas; John S. Hilson, Wertheim & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. 
Okla.; Early F. Mitchell, First National Bank, Memphis Russell Ergood, Jr., Stroud & Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia 


Mr. & Mrs. Calvin Clayton, Clayton Securities Corporation, Boston; Connie Hayes, New York City; J h D. Ill; Dorothy M ; Mr. & Mrs. Maurice M : i 
Mr. & Mrs. Bert Behrens, Lehman Brothers, New York . - oo eneen So Se . a maurice Meyer, Jr. Hirsch & Co., New York 


Mr. & Mrs. T. E. Graham, First National Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas; Mr. & Mrs. William N. Edwards, Ned Byrne, Phelps, Fenn & Co., New York; John de Milhau, Chase Manhatt B . 
William N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth, Texas Mr. & Mrs. David Callaway, First of Michigan Sen ee Sa, New York; 
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Mark Smith, F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond Va.; James E. Roddy, Scharff & Jones, Inc., New Orleans; Mr. & Mrs. Andrew W. Eberstadt, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas M. Johnson, Johnson, Lane, 
Walter Morse, Lehman Brothers, New York City F. Eberstadt & Co., New York; Henry F. Willems, Hornblower &2 Weeks, New York Space & Co., Savannah 





John P. Krause, Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis; Arthur Christophel, George Wendt, First National Bank of Chicago; Maurice Meyer, Jr., Craig Severance, F. Eberstadt & Co., New York; Austin Patterson, 


Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis Hirsch & Co., New York City; Melville P. Chamberlain, Chemical First Boston Corporation, New York; Andrew K. Marckwald, 
Bank, New York Trust Company, New York; Fish in foreground Discount Corporation of New York 


courtesy of Hal Murphy, Commercial & Financial Chronicle, New York 





John Gertler, Barr Brothers & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. William E. Pollock, Wm. E. Pollock & Mr. & Mrs. William D. Byrne, Phelps, Fenn & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Paul L. Sipp, Jr., 
Co., New York; Harry A. Michels, Allen & Company, New York City Stern, Lauer & Co., New York 


Am” 7 3 ; Be 


: itl 7 ug 


Mrs. G : F Mrs. Harry Theis, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co. Incorporated, St. Louis; Frank A. Wood, Goodbody & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Thomas A. Larkin, Goodbody & ~ 
r — veo 7 Mrs. Keiton E. White, G. H. Walker & Co., St. Louis New York; James F. Reilly, Goodbody & Co., New York ee _ 
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Joshua A. Davis, Blair & Co. Incorporated, New William L. Frazier, Curtiss, House & Co., Cleveland; Sidney Buford Scott, Scott & Stringfellow, Mr. & Mrs. R. S. Aharentiy, inserencte. Securities 
York; Sydney Blake, Janney, Dulles & Battles, Richmond, Va.; George M. Ferris, Ferris & Co., Washington, D. C.; Allan A. Ryan, III, Corporation, ar » N. C. 
Philadelphia Smith, Barney & Co., New York City 





Mr. & Mrs. Patrick Rafferty, National Securities & Research Mr. & Mrs. Walter Morse, Lehman Brothers, New York Mr. & Mrs. Earl G. Fridley, Fridley & Frederking, Houston; 
Corporation, New York Jack R. Staples, Fulton, Reid & Co., Cleveland 





Mr. & Mrs. Aaron R. Eshman, Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox, Los Angeles; G. Peter Nares, James Donald B. Brayshaw, Lord, Abbett & Co., Atlanta; E. W. Franklin, Dittmar & Company, Inc., Dallas; 
Richardson & Sons, New York City; Norman Alexander, James Richardson & Sons, Winnipeg Mrs. V. Theodore Low, New York; Ernest O. Dorbritz, Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh 





Mr. & Mrs. Kurt H. Grunebaum, New York Hanseatic Corporation, John E. Beebe, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York; Edward J. Joseph J. Muldowney, Scott & Stringfellow, Richmond, Va.; Edward 
New York; Edward T. McCormick, President of American Stock Jennett, A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago; Francis B. B. Wulbern, Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc., Jacksonville Fla.; 
Exchange, New York Bowman, Chase Manhattan Bank, New York Malvern Hill, Malvern Hill & Co., Inc., New York City 
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Mr. & Mrs. Daniel J. McCauley, Jr., Securities & Alan Browne, Bank of America, N. T. & S.A., Press Conference Mr. & Mrs. Harvey B. Gram, Jr., Johnston, Lemon 
Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C. & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Mr. & Mrs. Fred W. Hudson, Ball, Burge & Kraus, Cleveland Bruce B. Ranney, Ball, Burge @& Kraus, Cleveland Mr. & Mrs. Milton A. Manley, Manley, Bennett & Co., Detroit 


Edwa inoi J i ; Ed d D. Jones, Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis; Mr. & Mrs. Graham Jones, Cooley & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Fred W. Fairman, Jr., Bache & Co., 
" Mrs. Miles A "Watkins; ae a igg thcn Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis; New York City; Mr. & Mrs. Wes Keating, Stockyards National Bank, Wichita, Kan.; 
; Miles A. Watkins, Stubbs, Watkins & Lombardo, Birmingham Mr. & Mrs. P. Fred Fox, P. F. Fox & Co., Inc., New York City 


i 


o : : Z F k ¢ tion, J. Howard Carlson, Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Stewart A. Dunn, C. J. 
Russ Olermnam, Sega, Miller 7 Caren Ph Pe wie We Ver ™ Devine & Co., New York; George Kneass, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia; 
ston, Mr. & | Poel o Freet. Hayden, Miller & Co., Cleveland John A. Kruse, Prescott, Shepard & Co., Cleveland 
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Lloyd B. Hatcher, White, Weld & Co., New York; Mrs. Brainerd Whitbeck, New York; F. D. Farrell, E. W. Franklin, Dittmar & Company, Inc., Dallas; Wilbur G. Inman, John Nuveen & Co., Chicago; 
City National Bank & Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Philip W. K. Sweet, Northern Trust H. Frank Burkholder, Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville; Ira B. MacCulley, Equitable 
Company, Chicago; Harry F. Mayfield, Commerce Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.; Mr. & Mrs. Securities Corporation, New York; Ronald M. Coutts, Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago; 

; Edward D. McGrew, Northern Trust Company, Chicago; William P. Sharpe, Arthur E. Goodwin, Jr., Johnston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C. 


Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis 





# 
Hugh D. Carter, Courts & Co., Atlanta; John H. Crago, Philip K. Bartow, Drexel & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. William Mr. & Mrs. Lewis F. Lyne, Mercantile National Bank, Dallas; 
Smith, Moore & Co., St. Louis F. Machold, Drexel & Co., Philadelphia W. Wayne Glover, California Bank, Los Angeles 





Milton F. Lewis, A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., New York; Russell R. Rowles, Rowles, Winston & Co., Mr. & Mrs. Alan K. Browne, Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; Mr. & Mrs. Leonard R 
Houston; David N. Dattelbaum, A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., New York; Edward J. Jennett, A. G. Sullivan, Fitzpatrick, Sullivan & Co., New York; Ludwell A. Strader, Strader & Company, Incorporated, 
Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago; Andrew M. Baird, A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago Lynchburg, Va.; Arnold J. Kocurek, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc., San Antonio 





Rebels All St. Louis Room 
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Mr. & Mrs. P. Alden Bergquist, First National Bank of Chicago; Mrs. Frank L. Reissner, Indianapolis; Jerome C. L. Tripp, Tripp & Co., Inc., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Robert Gerrish 
Mr. & Mrs. George B. Wendt, First National Bank of Chicago Miami; Gordon Cadwgan, G. H. Walker & =. Provileasn Tr es 





Mr. & Mrs. Curtis H. Bingham, Bingham, Walter & Hurry, Charles McK. Lynch, Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh; Vincent 
Los Angeles P. Coakley, Bear, Stearns & Co., New York; Thomas Lynch, III, 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch, Pittsburgh 








John D. B. Gould, Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia; William F. Mills, Philadelphia National Mrs. A. R. Hughes, New York; Michael Charters, Association of Stock Exchange Firms, New York; 
Bank, Philadelphia; Mr. & Mrs. James R. Hendrix, Hendrix & Mayes, Inc. Birmingham, Ala. Mrs. Albert Purkiss; Mrs. Michael Charters; Albert Purkiss, Walston & Co., Inc., New York 





J. 2 Daane, Treasury Department, Washington, D. C.; Robert M. Wahlforth, Hemphill, Noyes Paul Wm. Cutler, Chapman & Cutler, Chicago; Harold J. Schluter, First Nati I Bank of Chi ’ 
oe Co., New York; Garrett Taylor, Wood Gundy & Co., Inc., New York; Earle Gatchell, New York; Mr. & Mrs. George Wendt, First National Bank of Chicago; William J. Corbett, ~— 
Hayden, Stone & Co., New York Burns, Corbett & Pickard, Chicago 
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— . — - 
Jerome C. Hunsaker, Jr., Colonial Distributors, Inc., Boston; Mr. & Mrs. Frederic C. Beil, Jr., Beil N. D. Young, Dominion Securities Corpn. Ltd., Toronto; Mr. & Mrs. ante ee - .- woe 
& Hough, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla.; Marshall H. Johnson, McDaniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, N. C.; & Co., Ltd., Monereal; George MacDonald, McLoed, Young, Weir o., New York; 
James H. Orr, Colonial Distributors, Inc., Boston; J. Wells Coggeshall, Colonial Distributors, Inc., Boston Mrs. Ian Crookston, Toronto 

oe 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold E. Waeckerle, Lucas, Eisen & Waeckerle, Bradshaw Firstbrook, Greenshields & Co (N. Y.) Inc., New York Mr. & Mrs. Aaron R. Eshman, Stern, Frank, Meyer & Fox, 


Kansas City, Mo. City; Cornelius Shields, Jr.. Shields & Company, New York City Los Angeles 
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Robert Seebeck, Smith, Barney & Co., New York; Mr. & Mrs. Julian K. Roosevelt, Dick & Merle-Smith, S. Whitney Bradley, Eaton & Howard, Boston; Joseph E. Eaton, Eaton & H : B 
New York; Allan Ryan, Ill, Smith, Barney & Co., New York; John Gardner, Morrison, A. B. Morrison & Co., Miami, Fla.; John Pasco, John pane ee. —, =" 
Reinholdt & Gardner, St. Louis Charles F. Eaton, Eaton & Howard, Boston ; 
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Committee for Public Education on Municipal Securities, Breakfast Meeting—Eugene Becker, Mr. & Mrs. James Heward, Butcher & Sherrerd, Philadelphia: 
Investment Bankers Association, Director ™ Mrs. Russell Ksgeed, Piiiaa M. Pokorny, Allentown, Pa.; 


